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Chronicle of Events 


July 1941 

The principal item of interest of the month was tho announce- 
ment of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and tho Constitution of a 
National Defence Council. — The communique announced seven new 
appointments to the Executive Council and that the National Defence 
Council would consist of about 30 members. Both Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, 
reacted unfavourably to tlie Simla announcement regarding the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Indo-Burma Agreement to regulate and restrict Indian immi- 
gration into Burma was published from Simla, together with a joint 
statement on it by both Governments explaining the principles of the 
Agreement. 

The news of General Wavell’s appointment as Commander-in-chief 
in India, in succession to General Anohinleck was announced from No. 
10 Downing Street. 

Mr. V. D. Savarhar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasahha in a 
statement explained the implications of the resolution re : “direct action”, 
passed in Calcutta. 

Sir Claude AuchinlecTr, the retiring Commander-in-Chief, before his 
departure for the Middle East gave a message of farewell from Simla, 

His Majesty the King Emperor, approved of the posthumous 
award of the Victoria Cross to Subadar Eiehpal Earn, 6th. Eajput 
Eifles for outstanding gallantry in action. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, strongly criticized the communal note 
in the speeches of some students at the Conference of the Lyallpur 
District Moslem Students’ Eederation. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in the 
House of Commons that he could not accept Mr. Sorenson’s inference 
with regard to the effect of the altered international situation upon 
the P 9 litical deadlock in India. 

His Highness tho Maharaja of Tripura presided over the Council 
of Eulers of the Eastern States in Calcutta. — The Council adopted a 
resolution viewing with increasing concern the rapid expansion of the 
theatre of war, 

Mr. 0. W. Gurner advised tho Bengal Government, in his report 
on the Eloud Commission, to make their first move with utmost 
caution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery presented a White Paper to the House of 
Commons repeating the Simla announcement re ; the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the creation of the National Defence 
Council for India. 

The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference met at Poona, 
severely criticized Mr, Amery and the British Government for their 
attitude toward India and particularly the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council “to meet the pressure of 
work created by the war.” 

1 
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iHt The news of General Wavell’s appointment as Commanfler-m-Obief in India, 
the taS of AuehielMk from India to the Midd e East Command, 

and the ai)pointment of Captain Oliver Lyttleon to Oabineb 

in the Middle East was given in two aunouncementB, fiotn No, 10, Downing btreet. 

Sir Chirravoori Yajaeswara Ohintamoiii, editor of the Deader, Allahabad, died 
at Allahabad.— He had been connected with the Leader from 1909, having been 

its chief editor since 1924 , . 1 1 , .t. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in addressing the 
Darieeling War Committee referred to Bengal’s growing war effort as regards 
the purchase of War Bonds and Certificates as well as developments on the 
technical side. His Excellency said that a number of technical schools and 
colleges in Calcutta and the Districts had been enlarged under the Government 
of India’s scheme, and some 750 young men were under training.— In the supply 
of man power j the province had provided a Coafltal l/cfcnce Battery \ ifc had 
Biipplied a number of pilots trained at the Duiii Dum aoiodrome ; it had Rent 
a considerable number of men to the technical services. Besides .Bengal had a 


regular battalion. . . „ , ^ 

Khawaja Sir Nazimudditi, Home Minister, Bengal, met the editors of news* 
papers aud representatives at a Conference in Culciitta and made a statement on 
the measures taken by the Government to deal with the recrudescence of 
disturbances at Dacca* 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar* President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
explaining the implications of the resolution regarding “diioct action” passed by 
the All-India Committee of the Mahasabha at its meeting in Calcutta. Ho 
said : “The resolution passed at Calcutta has not conceded the resolution passed 
at Madura. It only postpones an actual resort to “direct action” with regard 
to those issues only which refer to the fundamental changes in the Indian 
Constitution”. 

A Government resolution on the Report on the working of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the 0, P. and Berar for the year ended June 30, 1940, was issued. 


The Government of India arranged with His Majesty’s Government for the 
services of 100 technical training instructors from the United Kingdom to be 
placed at the disposal of the Department of Labour for work in connexion with 
the Technical Training Scheme {New Delhi), 


2nd. His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, President, King George’s Fund for 
Sailors sent the following message to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal : 
“As President of King George’s Fund for Sailors, 1 want to express my gratitude 
at the wonderful support the War Fund has received in answer to the Council's 
appeal from the peoples of India, the Dominions, the Colonies and from those 
living overseas.” 

Sir George Wilkinson, Lord Mayor of London, sent the following message to 
the treasurer to the Bengal War Purposes Fund : “I should like to state that 
I am deeply stirred by the continued support my Fund has received from your 
organization.” 

Sir Claude Auchinleek, before his departure for the Middle East gave a message 
of farewell from Simla. He said : “In bidding farewell to the ofiieers and men 
of defence services and to that great array of Civilians in India, who gnidetl 
by the calm wisdom and foresight of the Viceroy, are working shoulder to 
shoulder in a co-ordinated effort the like of which this country has never seen. 
I they are shaping for India a new future full of hope and prpuiise 

which will he worthy of the sacrifices her sons have made and are makiiitr on 
the field of battle. Good luck to you all”. ^ 

^r M. Zafrullah’s appointment to the Federal Court was announced from Simla. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, in the course of a speech at 
Anantapur, made an appeal to the people to present a United front against the 
Nazi menace. 


3rd. Mr. M. N. Roy expressed the opinion, in the course of a letter addreHsod to 
the Executive Committee of the All-India Kishansabha, from Debra Dun, “Indian 
wor^rs and peasants must join the Anti-Fascist Fiont if they are to contribute 
anything to the defence of the Soviet Union.” 

His Majesty the King Emperor, stated a communique from Simla, appiovcd 
of the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to Snbadar Richpal Ram, Gth 
Raniiit Rifles, for outstanding gallantry in action in the fighting in the lAiddle 
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4th. The conference ^ of Hindu leaders which was held in Benares, considered 
the riots situation in India, and came to the eonclnsion that Hindus should 
organize volunteer defence^ associations in their wards, or groups of villages 
for the purpose of warding off delibeiate organized attacks upon them— 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the conference, and among others, 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee, Master Taia Singh, and Dr, B. S. Moonje 
were present. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, the Government suffered a defeat 
when the Council passed by 33 votes aganist 29, the resolution moved by 
Mr. T. Maruyappa, Leader of the Oongiess Party, urging the Government 
to take immediate steps for the gradual introduction of Prohibition throughout 
the State and to a^ipoint a Committee to suggest suitable measures for 
making good the loss in excise revenue caused thereby. 

The Sind Government, by a Gazette Extiaordinary, bound the Muslim 
League Conference at Sakraiid, scheduled to commence on July 6, under 
the presidentship of Maulana Zaffar Ali Khan, m. l. a. (Central) as the 
locality was declared a Cholera infected area. 

5th. Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the second session of Tamil Nadu Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference held at Tiruvannamalai, made a strong plea that the 
Congress should merge itself in the Hindu Mahasabha aud carry on the 
struggle for independence. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce (Madras) communicating to the 
Government of India, their views on the Profession Tax Limitation Bill, 
to fill the maximum limit of Profession Tax leviable by Municipalities at 
Es. 50, stated that the measure would prove beneficial to mercantile interests and 
promote the economic well-being of the country. 

Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, strongly criticized the speeches 
made earlik by students at the Conference of the Lyallpur District Moslem 
Students Fedeiation held under his presidentship. — Oiiticizing the ultra communal 
tone of the speeches Sir Sikander Hyat Khat said that Islam had, brought 
to mankind a message _ of peace, Good will and tolerance. The idea 
of tyrannizing or securing domination over others was foreign to Islamic 
teachings. 

Dr. B, 8. Moonje, in the course of his presidential address to the second 
session of the Tamil Nadu Hindu Mahasabha Conference at Tiruvannamalai, 
said : “The Presidency of Madias has always been a benighted province. 
It is steeped in the ideals of universal brotherhood, which is a speciality of the 
teaching of vedanta philosophy in all its various sects. But times have now 
so changed and are still changing that in spite of the cult of universal 
brothehood, Hindus are now being compelled to look at the politics of India, 
primarily from the point of view of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

6tl!. Mr. K. M. Muushi, in the course of a statement to the press (from Bombay) 
appealing for an “Akband (undivided) Hindustan front” said, “An a time 
like the present inilesa the country as a whole takes immediate steps to put 
the house in order it may find itself in the gravest danger,” 

The dislocation in railway traffic seriously affected Bombay’s vegetable supply. 
Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the press from Wardbaganj, restating 
the position as regards the Satyagraha movement that it was not intended to 
embarrass authority in any way. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, Premier of Sind, in 'an interview at I.ahore, 
while appealing for communal unity and advocating that party propaganda 
should cease for the duration of the war, said that “any gesture from the 
British Government towards Indian aspirations would be in the interest of 
Britain herself at this juncture. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, winding up the second session of the Tamil Nadu Hindu 
Mahasabha Conference, criticized the “conglomerated nationalism of the Indian 
National Congress” aud expressed the view “that the only nationalism, which 
existed in the world, was the nationalism of the dominant community in a 
country.” 

7th. H. M. I. S. Travancore, the first war vessel of her size, was launched by 
Lady Fiizheibert from a sliip yard on an Indian river, 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a teleoiam 
from Bombay, to the Bengal Finance Minister, the hon. Mr, Hassan Suhiawaidy 
expressed his deep concern at the havoc caused by the cyclouio tidal wave 
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in four districts of Bengal and made a fervent appeal to the Government, to 
give every assistance and help to those 'who lost their properties and had been 
rendered homeless. 

Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan, who arrived at Lahore from Peshawar on his way 
to Wardha, was met at the railway station by Miah Iflikar-nd-Din, President 
of the Puniab Provincial Congress Committee, and Khan Bahadur Allah Baksb, 
Premier of Sind. 

8tli. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government of Bengal intended to 
introduce five bills including the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) 
Amendment Bill, 1941, the Bengal Maternity Bill (Tea Estates), 1941, the 
Bengal Patni Taluks Begulation (Amendment) Bill, 1941, and the Calcutta 
SheriFs Bill, 1941. The Bills referred from the Lower House to the 

Council were the Bengal Touts Bill, the Eastern Frontiers Rifles (Bengal 
Battalion) Amendment Bill, 1941, and the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Becond 
Amendment) Bill, 1941. 

In the Finance Accounts of G, P. and Eerar for the year 1939-40, a net 
surplus of Es. 32,90,000 as against the anticipated surplus of Es. 1,38,000, was 
revealed. 

9th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce met Mr. M, B. A, Hydari, 
povernment of India’s representative on the Eastern Group Supply Council, 
in Calcutta, when questions relating to the working of the Council were discussed. 

The Univeraities Reorganisation Committee (U. P.) in its draft report submit- 
ted to Government, recommended more hostel accommodation, scholar ship and 
stipends for poor, deserving women students and adequate provision for their 
health and physical instruction. 

10th. Mr. A. D. Gordon, Inspector General of Police, Bengal, explained at a Press 
Conference some new measures adopted by the Government of Bengal to cope 
with the riot situation at Dacca. 

Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, met the Committee of the Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce in Calcutta, 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in the course of a reply to Mr. 
Sorenson, said that he could not accept Mr. Sorenson’s inference with regard to 
effect of the alteied international situation upon the political deadlock in 
India. In any case, he was not in a position to make any fresh statement 
on the subject. 

11th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal met the membeis of the Central 
Peace Committee and other prominent citizens of Dacca at Government House, 
and diBcuBBed with them, ways and means of restoring normal condition. 

Sir Eamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, visited 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and heard representatives from the 
members on questions relating to India’s trade and commerce ■with particular 
reference to Madras. 

12t]K Mr. M. B. A. Hydari, representative of the Government of India on the 
Lastern Group Supply Council, at a luncheon in Calcutta, declared : “Indian 
supply effort IS massive. In its range, variety and punctuality of delivery it is 
not Bur^ssed by any country of the Eastern Group,” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, in the course of bis address at the 
special convocation of the Mysore University, observed : “we have vast resources 
to develop, We have an ambitious agricultural and industrial policy and 
pogramme. We have a great and growing stream of ardent youth asking to 
M shown how to take their part in the develo) nient. What we have to do is 
to and direct that stream into the places whei'eit will yield the greatest 


of Advisei^^to H. E. the Governor of Madras, opened the 14(h. 

M Government Press Workers’ Conference m Madras. Eao Bahadur 

M. Yenkataramayya presided over the Conference. 

18th. Council of Eiders of the Eastern Slates concluded its Session 
m Calcutta.— Bis Highness the Maharaja of Tripura presided.' The 

Council adopted a resolution, moved from the chair, viewing with 

t^thrMcuiitTS^^lTSin espaiiBion of the theatre of war and ibo threat 

to tne aecuiity of India that it imphccl, and calling won the Eiiluis to 
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An Anti-Pakistan Rally was held in Bladras under the auspices of the 18th 
Division Hindu Mahasabba. Rao Bahadur T, Eaghaba of Bellary presided 
over the Rally. 

14lh. Under the auspices of the Calcutta Committee of the Free French^ in India 
and Burma, members of the movement met to observe France’s National Day 
in Calcutta. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, speaking at the inaugural meeting 
in New Delhi of the Advisory Panel of Accountants of the Government of 
India, said : “I have great pleasure this morning in welcoming you on behalf 
of the Government of India and in opening this first meeting of the Accountancy 
Panel consisting as it does of distinguished representatives of a great profession.” 

Mr. A, K.. Fazlul Huq, presiding at a meeting of senior students and teachers 
of all Government Schools in Calcutta and Howrah, under the auspices of the 
Public Relations Committee, observed ; “It is not the war of Britain alone 
but of India as well, for the safety of India is bound up with that of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And as the eaiise is right and ]ust, I have no 
doubt Britain will win in tbe end.” 

15th, Khan Bahadur Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani. Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, replying to “misleading interpretations given to the siieeches 
of the Punjab Premier by Malik Baikat Ali, in Older to exaggerate imaginary 
differences between Sir Sikandar and Mr. Jiiinah and thus endanger the solidarity 
of the League”, said at Lahore : “There could be no doubt that the Punjab 
Premier’s conception of the future constitution of India is in full accord with^ 
the principle emrunciated in the Lahore Resolution of the All-India Muslim' 
League.” 

16th. Sir Mahomed Zafnillah Khan, Supply Member, in a broadcast talk from 
Simla, gave figures illustrative of the immensity of India’s war production and 
indicated the lines along which an expansion of it was soon likely to take place. 

The Mysore Congress Working Committee, which met under the presidency 
of Mr. H. Siddaiya at Bangalore, considered the political situation in the State 
and adopted three official resolutions for being placed at the open session of the 
All-Mysore Congress Committee. 

17th. Mr, 0. W. Gtirner, who was placed on deputation as special officer, 
Revenue Department, for the examination of the Floud commission’s proposals 
and preparation of the case for consideration of the main proposals of the 
Commission, (in his report on tbe proposals of the Land Revenue (Floud), 
Commission)#’ advised the Bengal Govemment that whatever might be the 
advantages of State purchase of all interests in lands, the Government should 
make their first move in this matter with utmost caution. 

His Excellency tbe Commander-in-chief General Sir Archibald Wavell at a 
Press conference at Simla, announced that the following members of tlie 
Central Legislature had agreed to be members of the Defence Advisory 
Committee. 4 Members from the Council of State :—Lala Eamsarandas, 
Mr. V. V. Kalikai, Sir Moliamed Yakub and Sardar Buta Singh, 
6 Members from the Assembly Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Sir Henry Gidnoy, 
Mr. L. 0. Bubs, Lt. Col. M. A. Rahman, Sir Cowasjt Jehangir and Captain 
Dalpat Singh. 

In the House of Commons both Mr. Milner and Mr. Sorenson questioned 
Mr. Amery, secrelaiy of state for India, on the prospects of a statement with 
a view to ending the political deadlock in India. Mr. AmeJ7 referred to his 
reply on July lU, to which be had nothing to add. 

18th. Sir E. K. Bhanraukham Ohetty, President of tbe Indian War Purchase 
Mission to America, arrived m Calcutta from Madras —Speaking at a reception 
given in his honour in Madras, he said he felt that the mission on which he 
was going was not a mere prosaic purchase mission. It would also result in 
establishing cultural contact with the American people. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, in an “Order of the Day” from Simla, said; 
“On assuming the appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, I desire to 
make known to all ranks of tbe Royal Indian Navy, tbe Array and Air Forces 
in India my sense of the high honour conferred on me by His Majesty the 
King Emperor in placing in my bands the grat responsibility of the defence 
of India.” 

Mr. M. S. A, Hydari, Representative in India on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, met the representatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
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United Provinces Chamber of Commerce and the Meicbants’ Chamber of United 
Piovinces at Oawnpore, when questions relating to the working of the Council 
were discussed. 

t9tli. His Excellence? Sir Henry Twynham, addressing the Provincial War Com- 
mittee and reviewing the war effort of the province at Nagpur, said : “It is 
quite impossible to make the Executive Oouueil representative and responsilile 
in view of the attitude of the two major political parties on the one baud and 
the preoccupation of His Majesty’s Government on the other hand.” 

Sir C. P- Ramaswami Aiyar, addressing the Senate of the Travancore Univer- 
sity, stressed the importance of work being done by tbe Engineering Section of 
the University in view of the possibilities open to it and the opportunities 
afforded on account of the war needs. 

The Government of Mysore passed orders directing the Chairman of the Mysore 
rai>er Mills to arrange for the supply of news print at a favourable rate for a 
specific period and to stock a required quantity in a central place like Bangalore 
so that local newspapers might draw upon it fiom time to time to meet their 
needs. 

The Government of Bengal decided to amend the Bengal Moneylenders Act, 
tbe object of which was to central moneylendiiig in the province. 

20lh. His Excellency the Governor General of India appointed Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai, a Member of his Executive Council, as Agent-General for India in the 
United States of America. 

21st, The expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Constitution of 
a National Defence Council for India were announced in a Communique from 
Simla. The Communique announced seven new appointments to the Executive 
Council— five for new seats created and two to fill vacancies which would occur 
when Sir Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai would take up their 
new posts of Judge, Federal Court, and Agent-General to the Government of 
India in the United States, respectively. The National Defence Council would 
consist of about 30 members and the communique gave the names of 
repiesentalives for British India. Tbe following were the newly appointed 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and their portfolios. Sir H. R 
Mody — Supply. Sir Akbar Hydari— Information (new iiortfolio) Mi. Kaghabendra 
Eao— civil defence (new poittolio) Sir Firoz Khan Noon— labour. Mr. M. S. 
Aney— Indians overseas. For the vacancies which would occur shortly, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed— Law. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar— Education, Health &, Lands. 

I'he Indo-Burma Agreement to legulato and restrict Indian immigration into 
Burma was published, from Simla, together with a joint statement ou it by both 
Governments explaining the two main principles of the Agreement and 
expressing the earnest desire that the Agreement would remove any causes of 
misapprehension and strengthen ties of friendship and good will. 

Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewau and President of the Travancore 
L^isiature, addressed the joint session of the Legislature after tlie presentation 
of the Budget estimates. He referred to the Government’s policy of industrializa- 
tion and the measures taken to promote the welfare of the people and urged the 
need for their co-operatiou in the Government's efforts. 

Dr. Satyapal, former President of the Punjab Congress, in the course of a 
statement to the_ Piess at Lahoie. made a suggestion to Mahatma Gandhi to 
reconsider the situation and to devise a really useful course instead of the 
satyagraha movemout ivhich was doing good to no one. 

Statham, Director of Public Instruction, Madras, explained the 
Madias Government’s elementary educatiou policy, while declaring open the 
Gonfpence of Tocher-Managers of aided elementary schools of Guntur Distiiot. 

a2iid. A White Paper ou “India and the Wai” was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for ludia.—The White Paper 
wpeated the Simla announcement regarding the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Lxocutive Council and tbe creation of the National Defence Council lor 
luaia^ 


Mr. Amery docribed those who had joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council as 
or iSd elsewheiV’^^ expenence which it would be difficult to rival in India 

Both Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jiiinah, President of the All-Tiidia 

unfavourably to the Simla announcement regarding the 
expansion of the Viceroy s Executive Gouacii, In an interview at Wardha! 
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Mahatma Gandhi declared : “The announcement does not affect the stand taken 
by the Congress, nor does it meet the Congress demand.'’ 

Mr. Jinnah in a statement at Bombay said ; “The communique announcing 
the decison regarding the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the 
so-called National Defence Council is to be most deeply regi'etted. It_ will not 
seciue the whole hearted, willing and genuine suppoit, if that is what is honestly 
leqniced, of Moslem India.” 

23rd. At a meeting of the Indian Central Jute Committee in Calcutta, the sugges- 
tions and reooraraeudatious contained in the Meek Gregory lieporfc on. the 
prospects of the trade in raw jute and jute manufactuies in the U. S. A. was 
further considered. 

Mr. Savarkar in a letter to the rresident of the Provincial Hinduaabha at 
Patna, appealed to the Hindus in Behar to subordinate peisonal. factional and 
petty jealousies and unite in the task of discharging their representatives of 
making the Bihar session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha a success. 

24tli. Sir. 0. P. Raraaswarai Aiyai, Dewan President of the Travancoie Legislative 
Assembly, said in the Assembly : “The Government have no idea of establishing 
an Executive Council in Travancore.” 

q'he Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editor’s Conference 

concluded its two-day session in Bombay, after passing a number of resolutions 

and accepting the resignation of Mr. Mahadev Desai from the Committee. 

25th. Mr. A. K. Fazlid Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Press in 
reply to criticisms on his appointment as a member of the National Defence 
Council, observed : I emphatically deny that I entered into any negotiations 
with the Viceroy or that I was tempted in anji way to accept nomination on 
the War Council. I was offered a seat and I accepted it because I felt quite 

convinced that in doing so I did nothing in violation of the policy of the League, 

or detrimental to the interests of the Moslem Community.” 

2(jth. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Conference met at Poona. Sir Tej Bahadur, 
in his presidential speech, out-lined the attitude the conference should adopt 
ou the problems facing them and severely criticized Mr. L, »S. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India and the British Government for their attitude towards 
India and particularly the announcement of the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council “to meet the pressure of work created by the war.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the first issue of the Khadi Jagat, published by the 
All India Spinners’ Association at Wardha, wrote : ‘"This bloody war 
indicates that the world will ultimately be destroyed by machinery (yantra wada) 
and it is only handicrafts that will sustain or save the world. The charka 
provide work for over two lakhs of Hindus and Muslims and represents the 
Khadi weaiers and through them all India.” 

Maulana Nazir Ahmad Chowdhury, Vice-President of the Calcutta Muslim 
League, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Muslim Bengal solidly stands 
by the All-India Muslim League, and there is no Mussalman of nolo in 
Bengal who supports the Simla communique.” 

27lh. The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Oonferenco, under the Ohairraansliip of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru concluded its session at Poona, after passing two 
resolutions. The first resolution demanded complete reconstruction of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Oounoil and urged a de<daration specifying a time limit after the 
war within which the new constitution for India should be inaugurated and 
according India the status as Britain and the Dominions. The second 
resolution demanded that immediate steps be taken to examine 
the main lines of the future constitutional changes in India with a view to 
ensuring the unity and integrity of the country. 

The Nizam’s Goveuimcnt issued a Gazette Extraordinary announcing the 
appointment of Capt. Sii Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhattari, 
as President of the Nizam’s Council. 

Dr. H. 0. Mookerjee, Organising Secretary, All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians at a lecture on “The minorities and the Communal Award” at 
Nagpur said : “Our immediate duty is to strain every nerve either to have the 
Communal Award set aside or at least to have it modified in such a way as 
to get rid of its most objeotiouahle features,” 

28ih. The Report of the Land Ilevenue (Floud) Commission- was aiscussed in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh, Revenue Minister, 
moviug the discussion of the Report said that the object of the 
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motion was to ascertain the views of members on “the far rcachinij; 
recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission affectinp; the 
life of over 80 percent of the i-teople of the province, so as to enable the 
Government to frame their policy in the light of the opinions expressed in the 
House with due regard to the financial, administrative, social and economic 
implications of the Commission’s proposals." 

His Excellency Bir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to addresses 
at Kaisahi, stressed the need for unity among various communities in India, 
especially during the war. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of Madras, a resolution expressing the 
view that the operation of the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement “should 
be stayed until it is suitably modified in the light of public opinion and that 
no Order-in-CouDoil should be passed giving effect to the Agreement” — Bir 
Mahomed Usman, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, presided. 

29ih. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Land Eevenuo (Floud) 
Commission’s Report proceeded. At the close of the discussion, the Revenue 
Minister, (Sir B. P. Bingh Roy), replying to certain allegations against the 
Government, by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Leader of the opposition, made 
certain remarks with lefeienee to Mr. Bose which drew protests from members 
of the House, including Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose. 

Mr. J. B. Kripalaui, General Secretary of the Congress, laid emphasis 
on the aspect of constructive work by Satyagrabis as well as by those Congress- 
men, who did not sign tbe pledge, in the course of a circular issued to the 
several Congress Committees in the country. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, replying to a question on fisheries Research, 
the Government stated that the research officer was asked to make a complete 
survey of the maiine resouiees of the Btate. 

80tb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill introduced 
by Mr. H. B. Bnhrawardy, Finance Minister, was refeired to a Bclect Committee 
with insfcruetiooB to submit their report by August 8 — The Bill pioposed to levy 
a tax of two annas per maund on raw Jute in order to finance the carrying out 
of measures for the stabilization of jute prices, improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the interests of jute growers and of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement issued to the Press from Hyderabad 
(Dnl^ threatened disciplinary action against three members of the All-India 
Muslim League who, joined the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and the National 
Defence Oouneil. 

Slat The _ Goveinmenfc of India, under the terms of the Motor Spirit Rationing 
Order issued from Simla, notified that petrol was to be rationed in India 
beginning from August 15. 

Madras War Fund reached a total of £ 1,000,000. 


August 1941 


The two principal inciclentg of the month wore the doairh of the 
world famous poet Rabindra Nath Tagore in Calcutta and the initiation 
of a debate in the House of Commons by the Secretary of State ( Mr. L. S 
Amery ) on the administrative changes in India. 


The poet’s death was universally mourned by all sootions of people 
and huge meetings were held throughout India to pay their respectful 
homage to the great departed. 

Mr. ^ery in initiating the debate in the House of Commons 
re- expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, remarked that tho 
Viceroy had selected men whom he believed to be best fitted for the 
work in hand and concluded by saying that the development marked a 
change not indeed in the form of the constitution but in its spirit. 

the eaverely warning 
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The Standing Oommittee of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay 
to consider questions relating to the war internal security and the 
political situation as far as they affected the States. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
sent a telegram to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary re: some objectionable 
features in the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Eeport of the Land 
Bevenue Commission ( Pioud Commission) was considered, so that the 
views expressed by the popular representatives might help the Govern- 
ment in framing their policy. 

The Et. Hon. Mr, M. E, Jayakar, expressed the view on ‘Pakistan’ 
that the remedy for India was not vivisection but greater fraternization. 

Mr. Amery in a statement in the House of Commons re: invitations 
to the Indian Provincial Premiers to join Indian National Defence 
Council, said that they were invited in their capacity as Prime Minister 
and regardless of their personal, party or communal affiliations. 

The All India Ahrar Tabliq Conference reviewed the political 
situation in the country. \ 

The Working Oommittee of the All-India Moslem League concluded 
its session in Bombay after passing resolutions on the question of the 
inclusion of Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Council and the National 
Defence Oonncil, the political and communal situation and other items. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, advised the 
British Government to taka a lesson from the policy of the Moslem 
League and suggested that the Hindu Sangathanists could be relied on 
in defending the unity, integrity and freedom of India. 

Ist, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India and Burma, initiated a debate 
in the House of Commons, on the administrative changes in India. Mr. Amery 
said that for what were undoubtedly key positions the Viceroy had selected 
men whom he believed to be individually best fitted for the work in hand. 
To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council representative 
of all different elements of India's national life, would obviously have been 
impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual competence 
and willing to share collective responsibility of the Council, and he ventured 
to say that the Viceroy had definitely succeeded. The old Executive contained, 
apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian^ Members, In the 
new Executive, the eight Indian members would be in a majority of two to one, 
“the development making a change not indeed in the form of the constitution 
but in its spirit.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, on an adjournment motion by Dr. 
Nalinaksha Banyal, Chief Whip of the official Congress Party, the action of the 
Government in, withdrawing the concession of conditional release of terrorist 
prisoneis was criticised. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a stirring appeal for unity and harmony 
in view of the danger threatening Bengal as a result of the trend of events 
in the war, was made by Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, Home Minister. 

The Government of Bengal issued a communique stating in connexion with 
the rise in the prices of piecegoods : “The Government are not prepared 
to tolerate manipulation of prices by the Patka market and aie determined 
to use all the powers at their disposal to put down profiteering with a firm 
hand.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, addressing a meeting in Bombay, expressed the hope 
that the day might come when Mr. Jinnah would sit with Mahatma Gandhi 
and settle differences. 

The Travancore Assembly discussed the demands under Police, Ports and 
University. 

2 
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2nd. Bengal paid homage to one of her_ illustrious sons, Sir P. C. Ray, the 
occasion being the celebration of his Slst birthday. - i. • i 

Dr. S. N. A, Jafri, a member of the All-India Muslim League, interviewed 
at Lucknow, said: “The five year planning Oommittee of the All-India 
Muslim League is not dormant.”— At the Madras session of the All-India 
Muslim League, a Committee consisting of 6 membeis was formed for the 
constitutional, economic and educational planning of the Mussalmans of India. 

Bardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer, acting President of the India Forward Bloc, 
in pursuance of the decision of the Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, 
wrote to the General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, requesting 
him to convene a meeting of the A. 1. 0. G. at an early date. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, Mr. A. Madhava Prabhu, Dewan Peishkar 
and Member for Land Revenue, moved for a grant of Ks. 2,82,610 for Land 
Revenue. 


3rd. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, speaking at the Tilak Anniversary celebrations at Poona, 
made a plea that in the interests of all the political deadlock in India should be 
resolved and that the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi be iiersuaded to call off 
the Satyagraha movement and restore popular Governments. 

Mahatma Gandlii, opening the Khadi Vidyalaya at Wardha, declared : 
“we want to achieve the welfare of the world by truth and non-violence.” 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Muslim Leag'ie at a meeting _ held at 
Patna, rescinaed its earlier decision to observe the “Bihar Sharif Day” 
on August 15, in view of the Government Communique banning meeting, 
to be held in connection with the communal rioting in Bihar Sharif.— The 
Committee referred the matter to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, for advice and guidance, 
llie financial results of the 0. P. and Berar Government for 1940-41, shewed 
that receipts amounted to Rs. 5,20,35 lakhs and the expenditure on revenue 
account amounted Rs. 4,76,41 lakhs leaving a closing balance Rs. 1,45,84 lakhs. 


4lli. At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Ohamber of Princes in 
Bombay questions relating to the war, internal security and the political 
situation as far as they affected the States were discussed. — His Highness the 
Jam Saheb addressed the meeting. 

The Hindu Law Committee completed the task of codification of law.— 
They concluded a general review of the law of succession and prepared four 
memoranda on the subject. 

Aeharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, observed at Wardha- 
ganj ; “Mr. Amery has spoken again. He seems to support that if he repeats 
himself often enough he will carry convictions.” 


5th. The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, as it emerged 
from the Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Bengal Legislative Oouncil- 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was held up. 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, as a result of a compromise arrived 
at between the Government and the Opposition, the Calcutta Municipal (Amend- 
ment)^ Bill was recommended to the same Select Committee. Ihe Committee 
was directed to submit their report by November 18, 1941. 

7th. Dr, Ralnndra Nath Tagore, the poet, died at the age of 81 in his ancestral 
home, in Calcutta. 

^^^liil Hiiq, Bengal Premier, issued a statement in connexion 
with the settlement arrived at in the Bengal Assembly over the Calcutta Municipal 
Act (Amendment) Bill. 

T Jayakar, addressing the Independent Group of the 

Indian Merchants Ohamber in Bombay, made an ajipeal to influential merchant, s 
to persuade M^atma Gandhi to call off hia satyagraha movement in order to 
resolve the political deadlock. 


8th, In the Bengal Legislative Council, all parties united in paying homage to the 
memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. The House recorded its deep sense of 
sorrow and ii reparable loss and adjourned as a mark of respect to Dr, Tatrore's 
memory. ^ 

Sir Homy Mody. Member, Viceioy’a Executive Council, speaking in Bombay, 
expressed the belief that there was gieat scope for industrial expansion under 
the new opportunities which India had, and that there would be a tremendous 
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leap forward in oiir industrial expansion provided there was fair dealing on all 
Bides.” 

9th, H. E. Sir Maurice Hallefct, Governor of the United Provinces replying to an 
address presented to him by the District Soldiers Board at Allahabad, said : 
“The position is incomparably better than a year or even a few months ago, 
but we are scarcely within sight of the dawn of victory. There are ^ signs of 
storm in the Far Eastern Sky and the mighty German War Machine rs still 
largely unimpaired though it has received some damage from the sturdy Russian 
Army” 

At a meeting of the South Indian National Association in Madras, the subject 
of discussion was “The Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council”. Mr. T. Krishna- 
machari was in the Chair. Representatives of different political parties parti- 
cipated in the debate and the Chairman in winding up the proceedings pleaded 
that the time had come when people should impress on Gandhiji that he had 
got to review the political situation in India and that the Congress must once 
again import realism into Indian Polities. 

10th. A meeting of the Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry was held in New Delhi under the Chairmanship of _ Mr. 
Chimanlal B. Mehta, — The Committee confirmed the action taken by the President 
in sending telegrams to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, suggesting that, in view of some objectionable features in the 
Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement there was absence of proper atmosphere 
for unbiassed and fair consideration of the Indo-Oeylonese relatione. 

The all parties Sikh Conference held at Amritsar, passed a resolution condem- 
ning the policy of the Government for not including a Sikh in the expanded 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and the “extremely meagre” representation of 
the community in the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Ohandravarkar, President of the National Liberal Federation, addressing 
a public meeting at Nagpur, declared : “If the British Government are really 
anxious to part with power in India, they must declare a time-limit within which 
they would confer Dominion Status on her and leave the onus of presenting 
an agreed constitution on Indians themselves.” 

11th. Sir James B. Taylor, Governor, Reserve Bank of India, addressing the seventh 
annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Reserve Bank of India, in 
New Delhi, observed : “Our net profits during the year have increased very 
largely, amounting to Rs. 2,79 lakhs as compared with Rs. 29 lakhs for the half 
year ended June 30, 1940 and Bs. 23 lakhs for the previous 12 months.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Report of the Land Revenue Commission 
was discussed. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Revenue 
Minister (Sir B. P. Singh Roy) explained that the object of the motion tabled 
by Government was to afford an opportunity to the House to express its opinion 
on the far reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission affecting 
the life of over 80 p.c. of the people of Bengal, so that Government might in 
framing their policy take into consideration the views expressed by the popular 
representatives. 

12th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Workmans’ Compensation (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill, sponsored 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Finance and Labour Minister, were referred to 
Select Oommittees. Two other short Bills, one of them the Eastern Frontier Rifles 
Bengal Battalion (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Bengal's grief and sorrow at the death 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore found expression when different Party Leaders 
paid tributes to his life and work. 

Maulana Mohamed Akram Khan, Vice-President of the Bengal Provincial 
Muslim League and member of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, in the couise of a statement in Calcutta, said : “The Muslim 
League was nob leady to join a Defence Council in which the Muslims were 
to bo jn a miuority and thus commit national suicide by practically 
recognizing and establishing in fact the piinciple of majority rule at the 
Centre.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Benares, recommended 
the holding of public meetings on August 17, to icpeat the condemnation 
of the Oommiuial A^vard and Separate Communal Electorates. 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Deputy Leader of the Inclepenclent Party 
in the Central Legielative Aesembly resigned his membership of the Party. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, vSir Azizul Hague, the speaker, referred 
to the death of the Marquess of Willingdon. 

Sir P. C. Eay, replying to an address presented to him on behalf of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Association in Calcutta, expressed the view 
that a liberal state policy to render all assistance to chemical and pharma- 
ceutical iiidaatries as also sincere su port from the public were needed for 
the growth of such enterprises. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, President of the All-India Slates Muslim 
League, in a statement to the Press, contradicted the report published in 
some newspapers that the members of the Standing Committee of the All-Iudia 
States Muslim League decided to make vigorous efforts for enrolment of at 
least a bandied thousand recruits from the States of Bajputana, Bohilkhaud 
and the Southern part of the Punjab and the U, P, 

14th. Sheikh Abdul Majid, ex-Miniater and General Secretary of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim Legue, in a statement from Karachi, observed : “So long 
as the Muslim League does not call upon its members to withdraw from 

Provincial Legislatures and Provincial Cabinets, the Muslim League Premiers 
have to go and perform the duties devolving upon them in their official 
capacities.” 

Mr. Jinnah did not accept the resignation of the membership of the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League tendered by the Nawab of Ohhatari, 

Mr. M. ^ H. Ismail, who was appointed the Government of India’s trade 

representative in Iran, left for Teharan by the land route via Quetta. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, observed in declaring 
open the Madras ^ Science Association, ‘-This war has got to be fought to a 
finish because if it is not we will have another war in a few years.’’ 

The Bt. Hon'ble Dr. M. B. Jayakar, addressing a meeting of the South 
Indian residents in Bombay on Pakistan, expressed the view that the remedy 
for India was not vivisection but greater fraternisation and mutual 
understauding. 

15th. In the B^gal Legislative Assembly, the first resolution on the agenda 
urged the Governmeut to frame a comprehensive scheme to prevent breaches 

m the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The resolution was negatived 

0y til6 xlOUBOi 

Legislative Council, gave the unanimous verdict, in the form of a 
non-official resolution pn the agreement between the Governments of India and 
B^nrmaon the question of Indian immigration in Burma.— “Various terms of 
the Inao-Burraa Immigration Agreement, such as the literacy test, the pavment 
of high entrance and residential fees, and registration of Indians are highly 
objectionable and disciiminatoiy.’ ^ 


leth. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the workers of General Motors in Bombay 
made an appeal to give the armies in the field all the weapons needed for victory. 
Ihe bovernment of Bengal appointed a committee consisting of officials and 

.position in regard to the preservation of game 
and fish lu Bengal particularly m the reserved forests, and to recommend such 
measures as may appear feasible for their better preseiWion, 

Siiniketan paid their homage to the 
S ffi?poet^ Babmdianath lagore on the occasion of the Sradh ceremony 

Moslem League in a statement issued 
Hn fte Bengal ’>'“‘‘'“1 

MdS KS ? j.i“SE„grtr 

ihe Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Lea<nie which hetran ita 

Vhe‘^pIeBffiTt\f am w? presidentship of Sir J. P. Srivastava^ 

Sub-Committee lecommendation of the Constitution 

League TH ndusthau.’’ ^ ^ ^ ^‘‘'^ional 
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Mr. M. S. Aney, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council^ said at Yeotmal : 
“The scheme of the expanded Council of H. E. the Viceroy is avowedly not a 
measure of constitutional advance but designed only as a war measure”. 

18th, The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Raw Jute Taxation Bill, which 
provided for the levy of a tax on raw inie purchased by the occupiers of jute 
mills and by shippers of jute, for the purpose of carrying out measures for the 
stabilization of jute prices, and for fuithering the interests of the growers of 
jute in the province and of the jute industry generally. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the rise in the prices of rfee and cloth 
formed the subject of a question. 

19th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, made an appeal to the people 
of Bengal to contribute the whole or part of their day’s income to War Punds 
on September 3. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made a statement re : invitation to 
the Indian Provincial Premiers to join India’s National Defence Council. 

The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in which working of the constitution 
has been unin tempted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council in their capacity as Prime Minister and regardless of their provincial 
party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in their capacity as 
Prime Minister, but they accepted the invitations in that capacity and in the 
light of their constitutional responsibility and obligation to the peoples and the 
provinces as a whole. 

20th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Markets Regulation BUI which 
provided for the licensing and regulation of markets in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the Land Revenue 
Oommission report was talked out. 

2lBt. Mr. K. M. MunsM, former Horae Minister in the Congress Government of 
Bombay when he spoke on Akhand Hindusthan (undivided India) observed 
in Calcutta, “India is one and indivisible and those who believe in its integrity 
should resist by all possible means any attempt to divide her into Hindu 
India and Moslem India. 

22nd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the relief measures taken 
by the Government in connexion with the cyclone in certain parts of Bengal 
was given by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister. 

The deputation on behalf of the Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, led by Sir Mahomed Shah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot saw Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, at his residence in Bombay. 
The deputationists bad a long discussion with Mr, Jinnah on the proposed 
disciplinary action against three members of the League who formed the Viceroy’s 
Expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council. 

28rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a telegram sent to the Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League, stated : “We maintain that there has been no breach 
of discipline on our part and therefore no question of disciplinary action 
can arise. 

Mr. 0. M. Martin, Commissioner of the Chittagong Division opened an agri- 
cultural research Sub-station of the Indian Central Jute Committee in 
Konda village, Tipperah district. 

A new Defence of India Rule (published from Simla) enabled the Government 
to take or to lequire people to take, such measures in respect of any premises 
as might be necessary to make the premises less readily recognizable in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The All-lndia Ahrar Tabliq Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. 
Maulana Azarali Mazhar, speaking at the Conference, reviewed the political 
situation in the country and the effiirts made by the different organizations to 
come to an understanding acceptable to all communities and how these had 
proved a failure. Be added that the time had arrived for the Ahrars to take 
a definite decision in order to achieve their goal. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Wardha expressed the opinion that 
the Indo-Burma agieeraent was an undeserved slur both on India and Burma 
and that he refused to believe that it was made in response to a vital C17 
from the great Burmese nation. 

Maulana Moliamed Zafar Ali Khan, addiessing a public meeting held 
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under the', auspices of the Madras District Muslim League, observed: “India 
would not attain independence unless the Hindus and the Muslnns arrived 
at an agreed solution of their problem and the only way by which such 
an agreed solution could be leached was the acceptance of the Pakistan scheme 

by the Hindus.” , . . 

The "Woikiiig Committee of the All-India Moslem League met in Bombay at 
Mr. Jinnah’s residence. At the outset Mr. Jmnah acquainted the Committee 
about his interview with the Viceroy on the constitution of the National 
Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive Council. Mr, Jinnah 
criticized some of the members of the Moslem League including the three 
Premiers (Sir Sikander Hyat Khan of Punjab, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq of Bengal 
and Sir Maulavi Saiyed Muharamed Saadulla of Assam, who joined the Defence 
Council). , . , , 

Speeches condemning the communal award were delivered at a largely 
attended public meeting held in Calcutta. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee 
presided, 

25th. Six Sikander Hyat Khau and Sir Mohammed Saadulla, Premiers of the 
Punjab and Assam, following the demand of the Muslim League, decided 
to resign from the National Defence Council. 

Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses at Kiishnagar, 
referred to problems of public health, roads, waterways, education and Co- 
operative credit in Nadia District. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League resumed its 
session in Bombay and passed a resolution calling upon Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Sir Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premiers of the Punjab, 
Assam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the Nnlional Defence OounciL — 
The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla already expressed their willingness to resign from the National Defence 
Council.— Mr. Fazlul Huq was given 10 days’ time to resign from the National 
Defence Council, 

26th. The Woiking Committee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its 
session after passing icBolutionB on the question of the inclusion of the 
Moslems in the expanded Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National 
Defence Council, the political and communal situation in the country, the 

IndO'Burma Agreement and the Bihar-Sharif riots. — ^The Committee called 
upon Sir Sultan Ahmed, member-designate of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
the Nawab of Chhatari and Begum Shah Naw'az, members of the National 
Defence Council, to resign from their lespective bodies within ten days. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan in a statement from Bombay, said : “I have decided 
to tender my resignation of the merabeiship of the National Defence Council. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in an interview at Patna, said : “I have no statement to 
make at presenh I shall await the formal receipt of the resolution of the 

Working Committee from the League authoiities.” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Sind Premier declared at Karachi : “In view 
of the grave responsibility and also in view of the international situation and 
vulnprable position of Sind in geneial and Karachi in particular, X felt 

in the inteieat of the province that I should accept a seat on the National 
Defence Council ” 

^ Achar^a Kiipalani, in an interview at Lucknow, declared : “If any struggle 
in the world is going on according to plan, it is the present Satyagra’ha 

movement of the Congress.” 

27lh. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, explained 

at a Press Conference in Bombay, the implication of some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee of the League. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
issued from Bombay, observed in teralia : “1 hope that the lessons to bo learnt 
from the policy of the Muslim League will not be lost on tlie British 

Government too. Bo far as the defence of India against any invasions from 

outside or fiom anarchy w’ithin is concerned, it is the Hindu SangathanisLs 

alone who are sure to prove the pillars of strength, the Hindu SangatbanisLs 
alone can be depended upon as the most trusted reserve force who will 
never spare the last drop of blood in their veins to defend the uniLv. 
integuty and freedom of India as a nation and a Btate.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by agieemeut between the Government 
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and the Opposition, the consideiation of the Secondary Education Bill, which 
was to have been resumed, was postponed. 

Mr, B. Satyamurti, addressing a public meeting at Mylapore, expressed the 
opinion that Congress should resume office in the piovinces. 

A Communique from Simla stated : “Attention has been di'awn to the 
recent proceedings of the Working Committee of the Muslim League and 
to the statement which has been issued by the Fremier of the Punjab, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council,” 

28th. Mr. Jinnah issued a statement from Bombay restating his position. He 
observed inter alia: “The explanation that has been given, piesumably, on behalf 
of Lord Linlithgow, in the communique dated August 27, 1941 from Simla, 
regarding the recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem 
League, and the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan, 
consequent on his resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy 
and wordy explanation of points other than the real and vital one which forms 
the basis of the resignation of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan viz, that aceordiM to 
the text of the message of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan 
was appointed as a representative of the great Moslem Community.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, two official Bills were disposed of. They 
weie the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment' Bill sponsored by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, and the Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amend- 
ment) Bill, introduced by Mr. Tainizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and Industries. 

Mr. Jaranadas Mehta made an appeal to Hindus, at a meeting at Poona, to 
join in large number the Hindu Mahasabha which was the only body which 
taught them to defend themselves and assert their rights to full citizenship in 
the country, thus assuring the future of democracy in India. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar 
presided. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sasrti. Vice-President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha in a statement from Madras, observed : “The Hindu Mahasabha 
is out for achieving immediate Dominion Status and for nation-wide indnstrialisa- 
tion and militaiisation as the immediate step to that immediate goal. We 
cannot take pait in the Congress Anti -war Satyagraha or in the Muslim League’s 
Anti-united India Satyagraha.” 

29th. The Maharajadhirai Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan died 
of heart failure at Burdwan, 

In the Bengal L^islative Council, a resolution that the Government should 
take steps for the immediate provision of two free beds in the Jadabpur 
Tuberculosis Hospital, was passed. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherji, addressing a meeting in Bombay on “How far does 
the Congress represent political India, asserted that the charge of communalisra 
brought against th 0 _ Congress by such different organizations as the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Mahasabha was sufficient proof that the Congress was 
above any weakness of that kind. If it had, the Congress would have won the 
approval of one or the other of those two organizations”. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President or the Indian National Congress wired 
to Mr, P. Tahilramani ; “I consider it inadvisable on the part of the Sind 
Congress to demand Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh’s resignation from the Defence 
Council.” 

30th. People of every community were represented at a meeting called by the 
Sheriff of Calcutta to pay homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce strongly recommended that tlie proposal 
to alter normal Calcutta business hours from 10 A. M.— 5-30 P. M. to 9 or 
9-30 A, M. to 4;30 P. M. should be put into operation from October 1. 

Sir S. Radbakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in a 
statement appealed to the generous-minded Princes, merchants and other well- 
wisher of the Benares University to help it to wipe off the debt of nearly Es. 
20 lakhs and to enable it to work in a fitting manner. 

3l6t. Sir Tej Bahadur _ Sapru, in a speech in Calcutta, laid stress on India’s duty 
in the war, appreciation of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and the need to solve the communal question. 

A bronze statue of Sir Surendranath Bannerjee was unveiled by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, in Calcutta. 
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Tbe Council of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League by a resolution adopte 
at Patna directed all those members of the League serving on the various wa 
Committ^s in Bihar to resign forthwith from those ^mmittees. _ 

Mr V. D. Pavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, apeakin 
at a reception given to him in Bombay, declared i “When the Muslim Leagu 
demands more than the pound of flesh on behalf of the Muslinas, the Congree 
as a national organization will not be able to speak on bohalf_ or the Hindu 
and therefore a separate organization of the Hindus is very essential. 

Sir Sita Ram, President of the U. P. Legislative Council, declared a 
Lucknow : "The suspension gives us no chance of oifering a considered o 
organized opinion on anything concerning the provincial administration 
Direotion, association and influence are the three stages of political evolutioi 
vis-a-vis the people and the government.” 


September 1 941 

The main item of interest of the month is Mr. Winston OhurchiU'g 
reference to India in the House of Commons. Speaking on the Atlantic 
Charter and its implications, the Premier said that the Joint Declaration 
did not qualify in any way the various statements of policy which 
had been made from time to time about the development oi 
constitutional government in India, Burma and other parts of the 
British Empire, statements which will be found to be entirely in harmony 
with the conception of freedom and iustice which inspired the joint 
declaration. 

Aoharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding ovoi 
a Khadi Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centralisation oi 
industry as it affected the country. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor desired that the 7th. would be 
observed as a Day of Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. — it was 
observed accordingly. 

The Government of India convened the Textile Conference. 

Mr. A. K. Eazlnl Huq, the Bengal Premier, resigned his mombor- 
ship of the National Defence Council constituted by the Viceroy. 

The India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Jinnah expelled Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begum Shah Nawaz 
from the Moslem League Organisation. He did so in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Aeharya Narendra Dev wore released 
unconditionally. 

The Bengal Assembly was prorogued till Noyember. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux assured his audience in Bombay that the 
Congress Party in Sind would continue to lend its support to the Sind 
Ministry. 

The Indus Commission, presided over by Sir B. N. Rau to 
investigate the Sind Government’s complaint against the Puuiab Government 
in respect of the waters of the Indus, began its session at Simla. 

^ Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Khadi Jagat, expressed the opinion 
that it was not wrong in any way to sell blankets to the soldiers and 
that it was unavoidable to help the war indirectly. 
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The Bihar Government decided to issue an order tinder the 
Defence of India Rules prohibiting the holding of the All India Con- 
ference of the Hindu Mahasabha in many of the districts of Bihar. 

It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council would taka i^lace at Simla on October 6. 

1st. Mr. C. R. Sfinivasaii, addressing a public meeting at Salem, on "the present 
political situation,” appealed to the people to request Ganclhiji to review and 
reconsider the Satyngrnha programme of the Congress in the light of the 
happenings of tlve past one year. He urged that either a meeting of the All- 
Jndia Congress^ Committee should be called or a s'peeial session of the Congress 
held for reviewing the sitnalion,” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addressing a meeting of Congressmen of Bengal on the 
ideals and evolution of the Congress at tlie oflice of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee in Calcutta, expressed her admiration for the English people 
from Mr. Winston Ohiirehill down to the youngest child of Britain wno did 
not hesitate to stake their lives to let England be free. Mrs. Naidu further 
observed that by the weapon of non-violent resistance they could achieve more 
than what armed forces could perform. 

In a telegram to the Government of India, the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta protested against the decision of the government 
to proceed with the ludo- Ceylonese negotiations. 

2»d. In the Bengal Legislative Council, two official Bills were dealt with. 
Khawaja Sir Nazimiiddin, Horae Minister moved that the Calcutta and the 
Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1941, be taken into consideration. The St. 
Thomas' School (Amendment) Bill, l941, w’as also taken into consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, strong protests against the Indo-Burma 
Tnimigration Agreement were voiced, when a resolution was passed condemning 
the Agreement and urging the Bengal Government to impress upon the 
Government of India the necessity of taking early steps for its modification. 

Ml*. Geoffry W. Tyson, speaking on the 2nd anniversary of the war in 
Calcutta, observed: “As regards supply, inspito of the quite extraordinary output 
of the Dominions, India stands in the lead of the countries east of fcSues both 
in point of volume and efiiciency,” 

3rd. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow in a broadcast from Simla, on the occasion 
of the ‘‘2nd anniversary of the war declared; 'Tnriia is awake ; she is mighty and 
formidable ; and she shall, if you so determine, be mightier yet.” 

Sir Archibald Wavell, Oommander-iii-Ghief in India, in a broadcast from 
Simla, gave a balance-sheet of the military profits and losses. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about a dozen members, mostly belonging 
to the opposition participated in the debate on the Secondary Education Bill. 

Sir Bamaswami Muclaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, observed 
at Karachi ; "I am revealing no secret when T say that the members of the 
Government of India, most of all the Viceroy, have spent day and night in 
continuous thought and in continuous anxiety over the political 
situation in the country. Nobody is more sorry than the Viceroy about the 
political deadlock and I can speak with personal knowledge and fnll sense of 
responsibility when T say that the fact will be revealed sooner or later to the 
public that the Viceroy has spared no pains and no trouble in striving to 
resolve that deadlock,” 

4tb, Tn the Bengal TjOgislative Council, the Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration as passed by the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The Government of Bengal issued a Piess Note, saying that there was a 
provision of Bs. 45,000 as a recurring grant for a tiffin scheme for boys and 
gills of aided high schools and senior madrashas in the budget for the year’. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected by 124 to 59 votes the opposition 
proposal for recommending the Secondary Education Bill to the same Select 
Ooraraittee to consider certain amendments put forwaid by them. The Coalition 
Party and the Europeans as well as most of the members of the Krishak Proja 
Party voted with the Government in turning down the proposal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed in a statement on the eve of his assuming the office of the 
Law Member of the Government of India, said : "In accepting the offer of His 

3 
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Excellencv the Viceroy to succeed Sir Muhammad Zafiullah Khan, I did nothing 
that was at all in contravention of the decision of the League, nor am, I even 
now convinced that I have done anything wluch will he in the least pro]udicial 
to the best interests of the Mussalmans of India. _ . ^ . . 

The determination of the members of the Ministenahst Party in the Punjab, 
as elected and constitutional representatives of the electorate of the province, 
to make every possible coHtribution to the Bafety of India and the 
vindication of the world cause at stake, was reiterated in a resolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Party held at Lahore. 


sth In the Bengal Legislative Council, a non-official resolution welcoming the 
eight point joint declaration made by President Boosevolt and Mr. Churchill as 
a “veritable charter of liberty for all peoples and nations of the world ' was 
adopted. 


6ih. By an amendment of the Defence of India Rules, power was taken to 
require local authorities to take precautionary mcaeiireB. 

Attempts at bringing about a compromise between the Government and the 
Opposition in regard to the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill 
were continued. . „ „ ... ,. 

Aeharya KripalanI, General Secretary of the Congress, presiding over a Khadi 
and Village Industries Parishad in Bombay, discussed the question of centrali- 
sation of industry as it, affected the country at the present and in the future 
when India would be politically free. 

7th. In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the day was 
observed as a Day of National Prayer and Thanks-giving all over India. 

His Highness the lilaharaja of Cooch Behar, in furtherance of a policy of 
associating himself increasingly with the administration of the State, assumed 
charge of the Public Works Department and the audit section of the Audit and 
Einance Department in addition to his normal functions in the Council. 

Sth The question of the Congress Assembly Party’s attitude to the Premier, 
Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, in view of his having joined the National Defence 
Council, was considered at a meeting of the Council of the said Provincial 
Congress. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the consideration of the 
Secondary Education Bill, clause by clause. 

The Textile Conference convened by, the Government of India met in the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association premises, with Sir Uomy Mody, Siipplv 
Member in the chair. 

His Excellency, Sir Maurice, Hallett, Governor of U. P. retdying to addresses 
of welcome during his visit to Barabauki, Lucknow, made a reference to the 
political sitution in India. 

9th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Bccoiidary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

Aeharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Gougress Oommittce, 
said in Bombay, “People to-day may not recognize it, but history will rccoid 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s action was the greatest stioke of gotiius.” Tie added, 
“We certainly cannot be charged with deserting the country and we have not 
committed any error of judgment. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech in the House of Commons declared : “Britain was 
pledged by the Declaration of August 1940, to help India to obtain fice 
and equal partnership in the British OoraraonweaUh.” 

10th. Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, the Bengal Premier, in the coiirsc of a letter 
addiessed to Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League communicating the former’s decision to lesign his membership of tlie 
\\orking Committee and Council of the All-India Muslim League, while 
resigning also his membership of the National Defence Council observed : 

-j protest against the, arbitiary use of power vested in its 

President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership of the 
Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League.” Mr. 
Huq also rpigned his membership of the National Defence Council, 
constituted by the Viceroy, ^ 

Begum Shah Nawp, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, announced her decision 
oi not xcBigning from the National Defence CoiiiiiGiL She was called upon 
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by tbe Worljing Committee of the All-India Muslim League to do so wit bin 
ten days. 

lull. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, made the following statement 
in reply to a question:— “There have been no resignations _ from the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. As regards the newly created National Defence Council, 
its main puipose was, as I made clear at the time, to bring the war effort 
in the Provinces and States, as well as in the ranks of Commerce, Industry 
and Labour into more effective touch with the Central Government.” 

The Working Committee of the Moslem League, convened by Mr. Jinnah, 
has since called upon the members of the League, including the Premier of' 
Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, to resign both from the Viceroy’s Executive 
and National Defence Councils on the grounds that they had associated, 
themselves with the step taken without reference to and against the wish of 
Mr. Jmnah as President of the League. These three Premiers have 
complied with the request of the Working Committee. 

The Nawab of Chhatari had previously resigned from the Defence Council, 
Begum Shah Nawaz; remained a member of the Council. There have been no 
other resignations. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement to the Press in reply to Mr, Fazliil Huq. 
He said that as Mr. Huq had complied with the resolution of the Working 
Committee no further action was necessary in his case. Eegarding Mr. Huq’s 
letter to the Secretary, All-India Moslem League, he said that the letter would 
be considered at the proper time and place. 

Seven members of the Orissa Congress Assembly Party seceded from 
the party and formed a separate group of their own with Pandit Godavaris 
Misra as their leader. 

The India and Burma Postponement of Elections Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons. The Bill extended for the duration of the war 
and 12 months afterwards the maximum life of the House of Representatives 
in Burma and the Legislative Assembly in the eleven provinces in India. 

12tb. The Government of India decided to create a new Department, to be 
called the Depaitment of Information and Bioadcasting in the portfolio 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari. 

In pui’Buanee of the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the 
All-India Moslem League, Mr. Jinnah expelled Sir Sultan Ahmed and Begam 
Shah Nawaz from the Moslem League organization. They were also debarred 
from becoming members of the League for five years. 

Mr. A. K. Eazlul Hnq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in a statement to the 
Press, observed : “The genius of the Bengali race revolts against autocracy 
and I could not,_ therefore, help protesting against the autocracy of a single 
individual when I discussed the political situation in my letter to the Secretary 
of the AllTndia Moslem League.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-official Bills were discussed. The 
Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill was passed. 

ISth. His Excellency Sir John Herbert paid a tribute to the part being played 
by Calcutta in the war effort when he addressed a meeting of Vice-Ih'esidenta 
and Members of tlio Calcutta National Defence and Saving’s Week Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, amendments with regard to the most 
controversial provision of the Secondary Education Bill, namely, clause 4, 
which set foith the communal ratio in the composition of the proposed 
Secondary Education Board, were discussed. 

14lh, Mr. Chiu'chill’s reference to India in the House of Commons when explain- 
ing the implications of the Atlantic Charter was the subject of a statement 
issued by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Khan Bahadur Alla Bux, Premier of Sind and Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, Leader 
of the Sind Congress Assembly Party, discussed the Bind situation in all its 
aspects with Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani. 

15th. Sir H, P. ^ Modi, Member for Supply in the Viceroy’s expanded Executive 
Council, in an interview to the Associated Press in Calcutta, said : “From that 
little I have seen, India's effort lias truly been amazing.” 

letli. A Piess note from Bombay stated .* “The Government of Bombay has 
advised that the health of Mr. Blinlabhai J. Desai is likely to suffer from 
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detention in prison. Tlie Government lias ordered liis release on medieal 

Bengal Legislative Assembly bad an niiexpected ending. A motion 
of ‘no-confidence’ bad been tabled by certain members bcloimng to the 
Coalition and Krishak Praja parties against Mr. H. . H. Hnlnawardy, 
Einance Munster. ’I'he Deputy Speaker (J\lr. M. Ashratali) adjourned the 
House until the l8th. , , , . 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the members ot the 
Bengal branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association in the Legislative 
Building, Calcutta, expressed the view that the parliamentary system had become 
an ideal,— an. ideal today which men were iighting for and for tlie perpetuation 
of which women were suffering and the future generation was at the present 
moment being mortgaged. 


17th. Dr, Hriday Nath Kunzvu, president of the IJ. P, Liberal Association, 
addressing a meeting of the Association on “India and the War” urgctl a bold 
and statesmanlike solution of the Indian problem involviug a change of 
heart on the part of the Eulers. A National Government at the centre could be 
made responsible during the period of the war to the Governor General 
as suggested by the Bombay Conference. 

The Bengal Assembly was prorogued and the next session was proposed to 
l^Tield in November. 

The following Press Communique was issued from Goveniment House, 
Calcutta "A meeting was held at Government House, His Excellency presiding, 
at which the following Hon’ble Ministers and leaders of political parties 
were present The Hon’ble Mr. A. K Fazlul Hiiq. (Chief Minister.), 1'hc Hon’blo 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, (Home Minister), The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Bingh Eoy 
(Eevenue Minister.), Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader, Forward Block, Mr. 
Kiran Sankar Eoy, Leader, Congress Party, Mr. Shyamsuddin Ahmed, Leader, 
Krisak Party, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Leader, European Group. Dr. Shyma 
Prosad MuWieiqea, Leadei-, Hindu Mahasabha. His Excellency announced 
to the Confeience that the decision to prorogue the AsBcmbiy on September 
18, was confirmed by him on the 4th of the month. 

The Government of Assam decided that the rates of remission in 
land revenue should be continued as in the previous year. 

18th. The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta met Sir 11. P. 
Mody, Supply Member, Government of India, at the Chamber’s iircmises in 
Calcutta. Among the subjects discussed were the development of iiulustries, 
Indianizatioii of higher posts under the Supply Department, working of the Iron 
and Steel Control order and certain difficulties exiierienced in conseqneiKio of 
the requisitioning of goods, manufacturing and import activities of the Govern- 
ment Medical Stores Depots and the procedure relating to the import of steel 
and tin plates from the United States of America. 

The Government of Bengal decided to observe in all Government offices in 
Bengal, from October 1, a time schedule one hour in advance of the Indian 
Standard Time. For purposes of reference, this time would be known as “Bengal 
Time”, and to give effect to this decision, clocks would be advanced at midnight 
on the night of September 80 to October 1. 

19th. Speeches supporting the Pakisthan Scheme were delivered at the Bengal 
Moslem Students’ Pakisthan Conference which opened at tlie Town Hall, 
Calcutta. Maulana Akram Ehan presided. IMr. Jinnah sent a message 
wishing the conference every success. He said: “Let oiir motto be faith, unity 
and discipline. Pakisthan is our sacred goal and stands for equality of man- 
hood, justice, freedom and peace.”’ 


20th. His Excellency Sir Henry Twynham, Governor of the Central Provinces 
declared at Nagpur ;—‘Tt is more than gratifying— it makes one feci 
that you all now fully realise what this war means and that wc have got to 
make an end of what 1 call a million ‘murder man’, that is to say, Hitler 
Gcebbles, Gcerring and company.” 

T t); P- gamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, speaking at the Madras 
University Research Students’ Association, made a plea for the co-ordination 
of the efforts of the various Umversities of India in the matter of rcsearcli 
with a view to exploiting toe vast resources of the country and making India 
a great scientific entity in the world, bum 
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A resolution supporting the Pakisthan Scheme of the All-India Moslem 
League was passed at the sessioji of the Bengal Moslem Student’s Pakisthan 
Conference, held in Calcutta. 

Khan Bahadur Alia Buif, interviewed on his mission to WardJia, said in 
Bombay, that the Congress Party in Sind would continue to lend support to 
the Bind Ministry m accordance with the instructions issued by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi had made it clear that the Congress Party in 
the Sind Legislature would follow those instructions as thei'O was nothing to 
warrant a review of }!olicy. 

Intimation of resignation of 36 members of the Mordem League from the 
various war committees of Bihar w'as ri'ceived in the ollloc of the provincial 
Moslem League at Patna. 

An anti-fascist meeting was held at Patna under the auspices of the Patna 
District Badical Democratic Party. Prof. Benoyeiidra Baiineriee of Calcutta 
University presided. 

The members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly were notified by the 
Assembly Becretariat that the Uon. Bpeakor suspended the operation of the 
Bengal Legislative Procedure Rule, lelating to pending business in the House, 
in respect of the Bengal Bccotidary Education Bill. The speaker directed that 
on tlie prorogation of July— September session of the Assembly all pending 
notices in respect of the Bill would be carried on to the next session, 

22nd. The Indus Commission presided over by Sir B. N. Ran to investigate the 
Bind Government’s complaint against the Punjab Government m respect of the 
waters of the Indus, began its session at Simla, with a three hour sitling 
during which preliminaries were discussed and four tentative issues were 
communicated by the Chairman to the parties for their consideration. 

2Erd. Bir Girija Sankar Bajpai, leader of the India Delegation to Ceylon, in a 
Press interview in Madras, said that the terms of agreement reached between 
the Indian and Ceylon delegations at the exploratory talks in Colombo would 
be placed before the Government of India and they would then come up 
before the Standing Committee for Emigration at its meeting. 

Mr. D. K. Banyal, Becretaiy to the Calcutta Universitv Appointments Board, 
in his report for the year ended May 31, 1941, observed : “If adequate facilities 
can be provided for mechanical and technical training either in institutions 
or workshops or both places simultaneously, a very large number of boys 
might be diverted fiora general education to technical education. This lack 
of facilities is really responsible for creating an impression on the public 
mind that the students of Bengal and Assam are more keen on having 
a general education than a technical education.” 

Acharya Narendra Deb, security prisoner, was released unconditionally. 

24tli. The organisers of the general session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
expressed their unwillingness to comply with the request of the Beliar 
Government, not to hold the session at Bhagalpur in view of the communal 
situatipn at Houth Bihar, which w^as conveyed oially to the organisers by the 
Commissioner ol the Bhagalpur Division, 

The view that no less than a thorough revision of the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement would allay the deep discontent roused in India and 
meet the basic requirements of Indians in Burma, was expressed in a 
memorandum submitted to the Gorcrunicnt of India by the Burma Indian 
delegation. 

Pandit Hrklaynath Kiinzru, addressing a large gathering at Nagpur said : 
“What India wants is an Indian army led by Indians and supplied by guns 
and munitions manufactured under Indian control.” 

25th. A new scheme re. Indian Air Force, was announced from Simla, under 
which all the candidates who passed successfully through the course of one 
year’s training were offered the prospect of automatic and immediate 

absorption ui the force for the duration of the war. 

q’he Government of Madras published rules relating to the grant of com- 
passionate gratuities to the families of deceased Government servants in 
noil-pensionable service. 

2eth. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption ‘ Blankets for soldiers,” in 
the Khadt Jagat, answered the question whether the selling of blankets to 
soldiers will not amount to helping the war. “I have no right”, he said, “to 
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enquire about tbe caste of ray customer while selling my wares to him, and 
therefore I must sell my wares to all, including soldiers. Theoretically 
speaking, this amounts to helping the war ; but we can not live in India or for 
that matter in any part ot the AYorld without rendering such theoretical help 
to the war, because everything wo do or say helps the war.” 

Mr. A. K. Shah, presiding over the 64 th. aunnai session of the Bengal 
Christian Conference, in Calcutta, described how Indian Christians were 
helping forward the Government’s war eflbrt. 

A Press communique from Kanchi stated : ' The Bihar Government have 
decided to issue an order under the Defence of India Buies prohibitiiif^ the 
holding of the All-India Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in the District 
of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Patna, Gaya, Bahabad, Muznfi’arpur and Darbhanga 
between December 1941, and January 10, 1942.” 

The position of Indian States in the proceedings of the Indus Commission 
on the distribution of the W’ater of the Indus was again raised and a final 
ruling was given by the Chaiiman, Sir B. N. Ban, at the Commission’s 
resumed sitting. 


X7tti. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, Sir B. N. Rau, the 
Chairman, suggested the setting un of a body of irrigation experts and 
representatives of the Punjab and Sind to examine the effect of any irrigation 
projects which either side might contemplate and was generally welcomed by 
a number of representatives appearing before the commission, 

Dr. Syed Husain, Registrar, Osmania University, speaking on “Technical 
Education and Industry” at the AU-India Educational Conference (Vocation 
Section) at Sreenagar. declared that the war had proved an additional stimulus 
to India’s industrialization and she was now expected to produce articles not 
only to meet her own requirements but also of other countries. 

Dr. H. 0. Mukherjee, organising secretary of the All-India Council of 
Indian Chi’istians, at a meeting in Bombay, said that India was one and 
indivisible. Indians formed one nation. 


2btli. It was officially announced that the first meeting of the National Defence 
Council would take place at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Monday October 0. 
The Council would meet both in the morning and in the afternoon under tlio 
Presidency of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Membex Designate of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
speaking at a public reception at Wardha, said ; “When it is a fact that vSwaraj 
is attainable not at once but by instalments, there is no alternative but to 
avail ourselves of whatever is offeied by the Viceroy’s Expanded Council and 
utilize it for the next constitutional advance;” 

Some of the Hindu Sabha leaders, on behalf of the provincial Hindu Sabhn, 
requested Mr, V. D. Savarkar to bold the meeting of the All-iiidia Hindu 
Mahasabha Executive at Patna instead of in Delhi as they held that the 
sitting of the Executive in Patna would facilitate compliance with the Behar 
Government’s order prohibiting the holding of the All-India Mahasabha session 
in certain distiicts of the province. 


29t1i. At the meeting of the Indus Commission at Simla, both sides suggested 
issues Bubsidiaiy to those leiilatively framed by the Chairman on the opening 
day. 

Dr. M, R, Jayakar, presiding over the Founder’s Day celebrations at 
Aniiamalai Univeisity made an appeal to the University aiithonties and the 
piofessors to equeeutrate their activities so as to inculcate in their students 
a spirit of patriotism devoid of all sectional and communal feelings, and based 
on the absolute truth that bistoiically and geogiaphically “India is one, was 
one and will always remain one.” 


Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes appointed two 
SttVGommUtees, both under the Chairmanship of Sir V. T. Rnshnamaebariar. 
Chairman of the Miuisteis Committee, to examine legislative and financial 

which were likely to affect 


the 


Committee, 

Central Legislature 


proposals introduced in 
Indian States. 

_ Mr. S. Satyamurti, m.l.a. (central) addressing the Y. M. 1. A, Parliament 
in aiadras, made an earnest api^eal to all Indians to give up their intellectual 
tErcoT and to apply their minds to the problems coufrontmg 
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Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Leader of the Muslin League Paity in the Sind 
Assembly invited the Hindu and Muslim Leaders at Karachi in connection 
with the Dasara celebrations. Speeches about Hindu Muslim unity were 
made on the occasion. It was proposed to form a Hindu Muslim Settlement 
Board which should bring Gandhiji and Mr, Jinnah together to decide the 
communal problem. 


October 1941 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the 
National Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked : ^'She 
( India ) is today the base of operations for great campaigns and great 
strategic movements’'. 

The Central Assembly opened its autumn session for the considera- 
tion of some important Bills. The Moslem League Party and the 
Congress Party refrained from attending the Assembly. 

The Indus Commission framed preliminary issues re : the claims 
of the Sind and Punjab Governments in the light of the orders of the 
Government of India. 

The 73rd birthday of Mahatma Gandhi V7as celebrated in all the 
different parts of India. 

In the House of Lords, the King’s assent to the India and Burma 
Postponement of Elections Act was signified by Royal Commission. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, observed at Lahore 
that if the British Prime Minister could make a declaration satisfactory 
to the Indians, then they would not hesitate to offer their whole- 
hearted support to the war efforts. 

A Conference of the leading Indian rice merchants in India, 
Burma and Ceylon was hold in Bombay to consider the rice control 
scheme of the Burma Government. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in a meeting at Dharwar, regretted that inspita 
of the close proximity of the war, there was a good deal of misunder- 
standing between England and India for which he held England primarily 
responsible. 

The 30fch anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated in 
Calcutta by the Ohineso Community. 

The Working Oomraittee of the Hindu Mahasabha under the 
presidentship of Mr, V. D. Savarkar, emphatically protested against the 
Government of Bihar’s ban on the session of the All-India Mahasabha, 
announced to be held at Bhagalpur. 

The Government of India issued a Communique bo the effect that 
some papers were seized from Mr. lai Prakash Narain, security prisoner 
containing “plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Socialist 
Party by winning important members of the terrorist organizations.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement strongly recommending that 
the Deoli Camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent nearer 
their homes. 

The ‘Dawn’, a Muslim weekly journal founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
began publication from Delhi. 

Mr, M. A Jinnah strongly advised his followers to stand for 
Pakistan, faith, unity and discipline. 
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The Working Commifctee of the All-India Muslim League oom- 
menoed its session in New Delhi,— Mr. Jinnali presided. The Committee 
decided to boycott the autumn sossion of the Central Assembly. 

The Committee of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, addressed a 
commimication to tlie Defence Department, Government of India, 
drawing their attention to the question of recruitment of Indians to the 
Royal Indian Navy. 

Mr. Ohurchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic Cliartor with roferonce 
to India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist League, Now 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

l8t. Bengal time which was an hour in advance of the Indian Standard I'imo 
and 36 minutes ahead of Oaleiitta Tunc, came into force. Work in commercial 
houses and trade firms would start at 9-30 A. M. and in Government ollices 
throughout the province at 10 a. m. 

Dr. M. R Jayakar, at a meeting in Madras, made an appeal to the British 
Government to transfer important portfolios like Defence, Einanee and 
Ooiurounications to the hands of Indians and to the OougresB to reconsider 
its position in the light of changed circumstances. 

The Indus Ooramission framed preUmiiiary issues at Simla and adjourned.— 
The issues framed were : (1) (A.) “what is the law governing the rights 
of the several provinces and States concerned in the present dispute with respect 
to the water of the Indus and its tributaries ?” (1) {13) “How far do the 
orders of the Government of India annexed to and explained in their letter of 
Mnrcn 30, 1937, themselves, constitute the law by which the rights in 
question are to be determined *?’' (1) (G.) “Fa Sind entitled to object (o the 
Punjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra dam project as described in the 
Sind ease or as described in the Nicholson French report.?" 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Simla, 
criticized Mr. Ghurehill’s reference to India in relation to the Atlantic OUartcr, 
and in order to remove the impression created by it pro|iosod that a fresh 
announcement should he made in “simple and unambiguous terms and without 
being hedged in by avoidable qualifications " 

M.'ihatraa Gandhi in a message to the Indian States’ Peoples, said : “I am 
convinced that in the new world order which is bound to follow the insensate 
butchery dignified by the name of war, the Piinccs will have a ])lnco only 
if they become true servants of the people, deiiviiig their power not from the 
sword out from the love and consent of the people." 

2nd. The 73rd biithday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated in the diflereiit parts 
of India, 

A Press Oommuniqne from Simla announced the names of the Indian 
States’ representatives for the first meeting of the National Defence Council. 
The States which accepted the invitations addressed to the respective 
Rulers bv His Excellency the Viceroy in this connection were Baliawalpur, 
Barodft, Bhopal, Bikaner, Gooch Behar, Dliolpur, Faridkot, Gwalioi, Hyderabad, 
Indore, Jaipur, Jodhpur. Jnnagadli, Kapurthala, Kotha, Mysoie, Nawiinagar, 
Pftknpur, Patiala, Kampur, Rewa, Travancore and Udaipur." 

Sfd. In the House of Loids, the King’s assent to the India ami Burma Postpone- 
ment of Election Act was Bignified by Royal Oomniission, 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in an interview at Lahore, 
said : “If the British have any sense of stafcesmanshi]) left in them, they ahonhl 
at once make the deekratton I have suggested ( that India shall have the stains 
of full and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth within a veasmuihlo 
time after the wai ) in the absence of which India should present a united front." 

Describing Mr. ChiurhiH’s statement as ‘ the hiagest rebuff Imlia has ever 
received’, Sir Sikander _ Hyat Khan consideied that this was the most opportune 
time for all the parties in the countiy to unite, if the British were not picfuired 
to make an uiiamhignous declaration which should clear the confusion created 
in the Indian mind Mr Amery’s reply to American questioneors, added tho 
Premier, had made confusion worse confounded." 

When the Indns Commission met at Simla, Sir B, N, Ran, chairman 
suggested for the consideration of the parties that Sind’s objections regarding 
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the Bhakra dam be withdrawn or modified and the dam be allowed to be erected, 
provided expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water 
authorized to be withdrawn would be subject to modification if and when Sind’s 
apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to the suggestion. 

The annual conference of the Ahmadiya Moslems of Bengal yras held at 
Brahmanbaria, Maulavi Abdul Mughaiii Khan presided, 

4th. Sir Bertram Stevens, k . c m, g. delivering the Convocation Address to 
the University of Mysore, observed, “Jn India, the employment of the trained 
intellectual is a particularly difficult problem. But I believe that this great 
prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern group development should 
hearten you. Whenever you start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a 
part, perhaps a leading part, in this new enterprise will come to you.” 

Members of the Central Assembly were informed of the changes necessitated 
by the expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in regard to 
subjects for which each member of the Council would be responsible and of the 
time allotted for questions concerning tlie various departments. 

6th. The Bombay Provincial Conference of local bodies which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. L. BI. Patel, former Minister for Local self-Goveinment, 
Bombay, urged upon local self-governing institutions, proper education of 
citizens as regards their responsibilities and rights with a view to ensuring 
efficient and popular administration of the villages and towns. 

6th. Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Member-designate, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
and formerly High Commissioner for India in London, in a Press interview 
at Lahore, made the categorical assertion that Britain could not lose the war. 

Sir Sikaiider Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a Press interview at Lahore, 
observed : “If the British Piiine Minister could see his way to make a 
declaration to the satisfaction of Indians, I visualise that practically the whole 
of India would come forward to help in one war effort, and consequently all 
the elements that matter will be represented on the body constituted to frame 
a constitution for India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the National 
Defence Council at Simla. His Excellency remarked : “As the war goes on 
every day reveals more clearly the place which India has for herself in the 
world. She is today the base of operations for great campaigns and great 
strategic movements.” 

At the meeting of the Indus Commission, it was announced after some 
discussion that the commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues 
within a day or two of the conclusion of ai'guments on them, and that they 
would then settle issues of fact. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met at Mysore, Mr, Vedavyasachar, 
Secretary to Goveinnienl moved the Mjsora Coffee Market Expansion 
Bill. 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travaneore, opening the Sii 
Chitralaya Nartakalam at Trivandrum, outlined the Government’s policy of 
encouraging the Fine Arts, particularly fresco painting. 

7th. The Federal Court reassembled in New Delhi, after the summer vacation. 

The Technical Education Sub-Committee of the ’Bengal Industiial Survey 
Committee submitted its interview report to the Government. 

A special meeting of the members of _ the Indian Juie Mills Association, 
held at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, ratified the decision of the committee 
of the Association to increase the number of working hours of the member 
mills from fifty fifty-four per week. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in the course 
of a statement in Bombay, on the question of Hindu militarisation, made a 
call to the Hindus to come forward in their thousands and join the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

8th. A Conference of leading Indian rice merchants in India, Burma and Ceylon 
was held in Bombay to consider the rice control scheme of the Burma 
Government, Over 35 delegates, including four from Burma attended the 
meeting. 

The Standing Eraigratiom Committee concluded its meeting at Simla. It 
was announced that the negotiations with Ceylon were discussed as also the 
Indo-Burma Agreement and the ciibicisms which were directed against 

4 
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it. The rccoTOinendation of the committee would be reported to the government 

of India. , . « „ , . 

In the Eepreaentative Assembly, Mysore, the Congrosa Group, numbering 
104, headed by Mr. K. 0. Reddi, and several Independents, led by Mr. 
Bhiipalam Ohaiidraeekharia, staged a walk-out as a piotest agrtinsl the ruling 
given by the Dewan-President disallowing the two identical adjournment 
motions tabed by Mi. K. C. Reddi and Mr. B. Obandrasokharia. 

Rev, D. R. Bazely, speaking on the occasion of the G2nd. anniversary of the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Enropep Association, observed : *‘We want _ to 
see Anglo-Indians taking their places in the Councils of the land, becoming 
thinkers and leaders not only of their own community but, having cultivated 
a sane Indian outlook, throwing their best for them.'’ 

9th. Dr. M. R, Jayakar, addressing a public meeting at Dhnrawar, dcclaicd ; 
“War is daily drawing closer to India. It would be diflicult to say what 
might happen to us if Russia were completely defeated. It is unfortunate that 
India should not still realize the seriousness of the war siluation and the war 
is as much India’s as it is Britain’s, though, for difleient reasons, the British 
Government is mainly responsible for this state of affairs.” 

Khan Bahadur Allabnx, Bind Premier, speaking at Simla emphasized that 
the main pioblem in India, and the oue problem with which as an administralor, 
he was primarily interested was that of internal peace. This problem, he said, 
must gain importance and urgency as the war moved nearer to India and if 
communal unity was not establised all his emphasis would, therefore, be on an 
earnest plea that all parties in the country, without prejudice to their rights 
in the future constitution, should now bury the hatchet, and come to terms 
for the period of the war. 

At the Representative Assembly, Mysore, a number of representations urging 
reduction of assessment and the giant of free lands for cultivation purposes for 
the Depressed Glasses were discussed. The Dewan-President was in the Chair. 


10th, The Indus Commission briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues. The Cximmission held that the rights of the several units concerned in 
the dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine of sovereignty 
nor the doctrine of riparian rights but the rule of “equitable apportionment”, each 
unit being entitled to a fair share of the water of the Indus and its tribuinries. 

The 30th. anniversary of the Chinese Republic was celebrated by the Ohiiiese 
community in Calcutta. Advantage was also taken of the occasion to celebrate 
the victory of the Chinese Array over the Japanese Forces at Changsha. 

11th. The twenty-fourth Conference of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
commenced its session in Madras. Dr. B. V. N. Nayudu, Professor of Econo- 
mics, Annamalai University, who piesided, reviewed the progress of the Co- 
operative movement in the Presidency and the recommendations of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government to study the working of the inovcmcut 
and make suggestions for its future development. 

The Indus Commission adjourned after framing additional issues following 
upon the views expressed by them. 

When Mr. J, H, F. ^ Raper, Member, Transportioii, Railway Board met the 
members of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, they uigcd improved wagon 
supply for civil requirements and incieased amenities for railway passengers 
particularly lower class travellers. ’ 

Mr. Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of Bihar, iiiauguraling the Bombav 
Provincial Conference, of the National Democratic Union, said : “Broad based 
national ministries or ail party Governments in the provinces are the need of 
the hour . 


l^e Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha which met in Now Delhi 
under the presidentship of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, passed a resolution empliaticallv 
protesting against the action of the Government of Bihar in imposing a ban on 
the_ session of the All-India Mahasabha. announced to be held at Bhaualmir 
during the Christmas vacation, 'Ihe Committee urged the Bihar Government 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban, so as to enable the Mahasabha to exerciso 
its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

12th. The Bombay Pi esidency National Democratic Union Conference concluded 
iif Bombay, after passing four resolutions which were adopted bv 

the All-India Committee of the Union. The first resolution was on the future 
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constitution of India and the second resolution was on agitation for an early 
reconstruction of the Viceroy’s Couucil through the inclusion of more j)opular 
public men. 

At the sitting of the Co-operative Conference in Madras, a resolution disso- 
ciating itself from the views expressed by Mr. F. A. E. Chettiar, about “official 
interference”, in their working of the co-operative movement, was passed by a 
majority. 

13th. The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu Mahasabha at their meeting 
in New Delhi, passed a number of resolutions. — The first appreciated the action 
of Mr. Savaikar in cabling to President Eoosevelt m respect of India’s future. 

The Indo-Burnia Immigration Agreement, the Atlantic Charter and its apiili- 
cability to India, price control and control of forward trading in fooodstuffs 
were some of the subjects proposed to be discussed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr. SatyammTi in a talk to the journalists in Bombay made the declaration 
that his demand for a revision of the Congress programme did not in any 
way mean that Mahatma Gandhi should call off his Satyagraha movement, 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced that Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. 
Nalini Eanjan {barker assumed office as members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 

14th. It was announced that one of the Maharaja of Mysore’s contributions to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund was a gift of Es. 5 lakhs for the welfare of 
Indian troops. 

Mr. Walehand Hirachand, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said: 
“It is much to bo regretted that the Government of India are still dilly-dallying 
as regards the scheme for manufacturing automobiles.” 

Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari declared open the “Nanda Mandir” a rest house for 
Hanjans at Palui,— The Mandir was a gift of Seth Jugal Eishore Biila at a cost 
of Es. 13,500. 

16th, The status and rights of Indians in Ceylon, which were threatened by the 
proposed Oeylou Governments Immigration Ordinance, were sought to be 
safeguarded and in some respects improved in the joint report, published in 
New Delhi, by the Indian and Ceylonese delegations to the exploratory con- 
ference held in September in Ceylon. 

His Excellency the Governor-General assented to the Bengal Court of Wards 
fAmendmenO Bill, 1941, 

Sir A. Earaaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, opening the third Price 
Control Conference in New Delhi, mentioned the possibility of putting on 
the market one or two varieties of ‘‘standard cloth” to be sold at controlled 
prices to the poorer classes. 

Three main changes in the Indian Income Tax were proposed in the 
amending Bill. 

A Communique issued by the Government of India from New Delhi, said : 
“Plans to consolidate the position of the Congress Socialist Party by winning 
over important members of the terrorist organizations known as tlie Eevolu- 
tionaiy Socialist Party and the Hindustan Ecpuhlican Socialist Association 
and by isolating the Oommiinist Party weie seized from Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, security prisoner, DeolL Gamp, when he attempted to pass them to 
his wife, Prabhabati Devi, at an interview” 

The appointment of Lt. Col, C. G, Prior, Political Eesident in the Persian 
Gulf, as a member of the Middle East War Council to serve as liaison between 
the Government of India and the Minister of fState in Cairo, Oapt, DytUeton, was> 
announced in a communique published from New Delhi, 

17th, Mr. Piirushottara Trikamdas, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Party 
issued a statement from Bombay on the Government of India Communique: 
“The publication by the Government of India of the letters alleged to be written 
by Mr. Jaiprakash Narain, who was the Gentral Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party till his arrest, is perhaps intendt^l to create a mi sun dei standing, 
if not a scare, among the public mind regarding the party’s activities and a 
word of explanation therefore becomes necessary”. 

18th, An account of the activities of the Press Institute Organization in India, 
revealed the gieat advance made in anti-malarial and other public health work 
on estates and other industrial organizations, which took advantage of tlie advice 
and help from the Indian brauch during 11 years. 
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The activities of the women's setion, Bengal Joint War Committee, were 
revealed on the monthly report for September—October which stated that no 
new work parties were formed in September but it was hoped that there would 
be an increase after the Puja holidays. 

loth. Nominated non-offxcial members of the Central Assembly were not to be 
allotted seats in the bloc meant for Executive Councillors and olhoials who filled 
the Seats reserved for Government, 

A Government Press Note from New Delhi, said: “The suggestion has been 
made that the documents seized from Mr, Jai Prakash Narain were carefully 
edited before publication and that only “Snippets” or such parts as might 
have been thought convenient to Government were published. The Qoverument 
of India point out that the documents were issued in full without the altera- 
tions or deletion of award ; they were accompanied, as is the usual practice 
with long documents, by a summary. 

aOtTi. The Working Ooramittee of the Bengal Moslem T^eague at its meeting in 
Calcutta, requested the members of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
from Bengal to make every possible effort to attend the meeting of the Council 
in Delhi on October 26, in view of the special importance of the issues that 
will be discussed at the meeting. Mr. A, K, Fazlnl Huq was in the chair. 

Regarding the attendance of the Congress Party at the session of the Central 
Assembly, the Oougress Parliamentary Snb-Oommittee decided that the P*arty 
should attend for only one day. The date was to be decided by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Leader of the Party, in consultations with Messrs Satyamurti and 
Asraf Ali. 


21st Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-Tndla Moslem League, in a statement 
from Bombay, delivering his message of “Id” stated inter alia : “I feel confident 
that you all will at this moment reaffirm your resolve to do everything in your 
power and to make every contribution in the shape of time and money, and 
make every sacrifice that is possible to consolidate, harness and make Moslem 
India really a great nation, specially by building np all departments of national 
and individual life such as educational, economic and social uplift, and thus 
help further its ouwaid progress in the realization of our political goah namely 
Pakistan.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha, regarding the Govern- 
ment Communique containing the alleged coriespondence and statement by Jai 
Prakash Narain— In his statement Mahatma Gandhi strongly criticised the 
Government particularly with refeienee to the Deoli camp. He said : ‘T have 
learnt enough about it (the Deoli camp) to enable me to say in the name of 
humanity that the camp should be disbanded and the prisoners should be sent 
nearer their homes.” 

22iid, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly 
announced the decision of the Congress Party, to enable its members to 
continue their membership of the Assembly by attending the session for a day. 

The proposal to place a million acres under improved varieties of rice 
was adopted by the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, after taking into consideration the facts revealed in the marketing 
survey of rice, “ 

The Atlantic Charter and the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council formed 
the subject-matter of three adjournment motions for the Central Assemblv 
Bession of which notice was given by Mr. Deshmukh of the Congress Nationalisli 
Party* 

Sir George Schuster, M. P. addressing Oxford University conservatives 
suggested that there was a danger of the Indian eitnalion deteriorating We 
might be faced with a position analogous to that of Ireland but immenselv 
more diflicult 


23r(l. An evacuee ship, with 205 Indians and about SO Europeans and other 
evacuees from Japan on board, arrived in Calcutta. 

A Governineiit Resolution on the report of the Director of Public Health 
heTlth^’in Ben^gM comparatively a better year foi* publm 

4-. a vMo meeting in New Delhi, emphasized the greatness 

and the spiritual character of the month Ramzan.— “Today,” Said Mr. Jhinah^ 
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“I want to leaffirm with all the emphasis at my command that we stand 
for Pakistan, and for faith, unity and discipline.” 

Sir Alfred "Watson, in the course of an article in Great Britain and the East, 
entitled, “Churchill’s attitude to India,” suggested that in view of the Premier’s 
past record, he ought to address India to make his personal position clear. 

24tli. Sir A. Eamaswami Mndaliar, Chairman, opening the first meeting _ of the 
Consultative Committee of Economists on post-war leconstructions, in New 
Delhi, emphasized that the meeting would have mainly to advise the Government 
on the best methods, by which, after the war, trade, manufaetiiie and iudnstries 
could be promoted and a better standard of living for the people of the 
country attained. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Government of India are giving 
their caieful consideration to Mr. N. M. Joshi’s suggestions in regard to the 
rules, amenities and conditions in the Deoli Detention camp. Some time is 
bound to elapse befoie a decision can be taken owing to the fact that 
several Provincial Governments are also concerned and have to be consulted”, 

25tb. Members of the Independent Party in the Central Assembly held an informal 
meeting in New Delhi, with Sir Henry Gidney, leader, in the chair. A majority 
of the members were present. 

The police had to fire twice on riotous mobs at Dacca.— One person was 
killed and three others were injured as the result of the firing. 

26th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session in New Delhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding.— The meeting considei'pd 
how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly seasion, Muslim India’s 
resentment and disapproval of the manner in which the expansion of the 
Goveinor-Generars Executive Council was carried out, the National Defence 
Council was constituted aud the attitude of the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government revealed by these acts. 

Founded by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and edited under the supervision of 
Nawabzada Liaquat AU Khan, Secretary of the Muslim League, “The Dawn”, 
a Muslim weekly journal began publication from Delhi. 

The Bombay Free Press Journal, in an article on Congress Policy, entitled 
“Govern or abdicate”, wrote ; ‘‘The Congress High Command has become a 
coterie of war weary veterans, who were weighed by their commitments to poses 
and policies, that they are unable or are unwilling to disentangle the tangled 
web of Indian politics.” 

Two Indian seamen, Toraboola and Abdul Latif of the City of Nagpur^ which 
was torpedoed in the Atlantic on April 29, returned to Calcutta, after being 
decorated by the King, for acts of bravery. 

27lh. The Oential Assembly began its autumn session and discussed Sir Gurunath 
Bewooi’s motion for the election of six non-official members to the Defence 
Consultative Committee. 

The Muslim League Party in the Cential Legislature, at a meeting, with Mr. ^ 
M. A. Jinnah in the chair, unanimously decided to boycott the session of the 
Central Assembly. 

Sir Homi Mody, in answer to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed in the Central Assembly, 
said that the final decision regarding the acceptance of any requisition from 
any Empire country under the Lease and Lend Act rested with the American 
Administration. 

The creation of the Department of Information and Broadcasting from 
October 24, was announced in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, The Depart- 
ment would deal with the following heads of business : — ^Bureau of Public 
Information, Broadcasting, Film Publicity, office of the Chief Press Adviser 
and Directorate of Counter-Propaganda* 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session after 
passing two non-official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions 
of the working committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

28th. The Moslem League Party walked out of the Cential Assembly after a 
statement was madeny Mr. Jinnah declaring that they were doing so in order 
to register their protest against the way in which the Moslem offer of Co- 
opeiation in the war effoit had been completely ignored by the Government 
Mr, M. B Alley, Leader of the House, had to auswei a number of questions 
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and euppIementarieB in the Conncil and AsBembly, on the Atlantic Charter and 
Mr. Ohnrchiirfl statement on the question of its application to India. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Prime Minister of Bombay, and Mr. Morarji Dcsai, 
ex'Eevenue Minister were released. 

29th. In the Central Assembly, Sir A. H. Ohnznavi moved his resolution on the 
Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement and Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member 
sought an adjournment of the debate on the ground that ho would allot an 

official day for it. . , . , ^ n 

Petrol rationing was referred to in a question in the name of Sir Zinuddm 
Ahmed in the Central Assembly. 

Mr, N. M. Joahi’s adjournment motion on the Deoli Camp hunger-strike 
was rejected without a division. 

Mr. B, Satyamurti, m. l. a., (Cential) addressing the Delhi Provincittl 
Students’ Federation, emphasized the impiaeticability ot the Pakisthan Solieme. 

Pandit Godavaris Mtsra, M. L A. issued a joint miuui'eslo on belinlf of 
himself and the Maharaja of Parlakimcdi over the question of formrug a 
Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

'I'he Central Assembly took up for disouBsion Maulavi Abdur Tlashecd 
Cboudhun’s resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect in the 
case of India also, to the joint decision of the British Premier and the President 
of the United Btates of America, commonly known as the Atlantic Charter, 
for creating a new world order. 

80tb. The Central Assembly considered several official Bills. Sir Andrew Clow’s 
Bill under the provisions of which railway property might be subjected to new 
taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select Committee, 

The House agieed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Raismaii’s Bill 
further to amend the Excess Pto&ts Tax Act, the main object of which was to 
meet the wide-spread objection to the discrimination, as regards the treatment 
of borrowed money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying 
on a bonafide banking business and money borrowed from any other person. 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Clow’s BUI to alter 
the constitution of the port of Madras, 

A report of the working of Bengal Legislative Assembly for the period from 
May 1940 to April 1941, stated that about ten lakhs of rupees had to be Spent 
by the Government of Bengal towards the maintenance of tho Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a long statement from Wardha on Batyagraha. He 
said inter alia : “I have been incharge of issuing statements for the guidance 
of Satyagrahis. The deciding reason has been to have them to be so.If-guidcd 

where they are not guided by local leader The public should know that 

those who weie not whole-heartedly with the Bombay lesolution have como 
out with their doubts confirmed. Bimilarly those who had never any doubt 
have become firmer than ever before in their opinion. As for me, 1 novel' 
had any doubt as to the correctness of the Bombay resolution and have 
none about the correctness of the steps hitherto taken in pursuance there- of.” 

The appointment of Bir G. B. Bajpai, as Agent General of tho Government 
of India in the United States was the subject of a question in tho Central 
Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Churchill's interpretation of the Atlantic Charter with refereiu'e to 
India was condemned by the All-India Nationalist League wliich concluded its 
session in New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Tho 
League characterised the interpretation as ‘nothing short of reimdialion of tlio 
plighted woid of His Majesty's government’. I'lie League appealed to I’resulent 
Hooaevelt and the British Goveinmeiit to make a further declaration reiterat- 
ing the promise of complete fieedom to India.” 

Slfit. The Committee of the Marwari Association. Calcutta, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Defence Department, Government of India drawing tlieir attention 
to the question of recruitment of Indians to the Koyal Indian Navy.— 
It was pointed out in this connexion, that notwithstanding tho assurances 
given from time to time in the past about the intentions of the Government 
to Indianize the personnel of the Eoyal Indian Navy, the progress of admission 
of Indians were very slow. 

Mr. Punishottomdas Trieumdas, General Beeretary, All-India Socialist 
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Party in the course of his presidential address at the Provincial Socialist 
Oonlerence at Patna, observed : “We supported the Bombay Resolution of 
the Congress and we have implemented it to the best of our ability and 
about 90 p. e. of the members aie in jail today. The question which is 
asked of me is, do we still support the programme of individual Satyagraha 
and my answer is, we aie not at all satisfied with it inspite of Gandliiji’s 
aasurances to the contrary. We want it to be intensified^ into a mass 
struggle for freedom to which every Indian could make his contribution.” 


November 1941 

Mr. L, S- Amory, Secretary of State for India made two speeches, 
one at Manchester and the other in the House of Commons, in both 
of which ho discussed the political situation in India. He said that 
“Wo should bo proud of our contribution to India. But above all there 
is goodwill between Indians themselves. “He characterized the extension 
of the Viceroy’s Council as a groat stop in advance, consisting as it did a 
majority of Indian members. 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conforonce at Patna 
passed a rosolution expressing concern at the hunger-strike in the Deoli 
Detention Camp, 

The Ceylon delegation strongly rocommendod the adoxxbion of the 
agrood conclusions reached at the Indo-Coylon Exploratory Oonforenco. 

Mr IL M. Munshi addressing the Sikhs at Lahore strongly 
advised them to keep India one and indivisible. 

The Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration move- 
ment. Sir A H. Ghuznavi moved a resolution for the revision of the 
terms of the Agreement. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. Joshi, Sir Reginald 
Maxwell assured the House that the case of the detenus was receiving 
proper attention by the Provincial Governments and the detenus’ demands 
were being carefully considered. 

The Society of Friends (London) in a memorandum to Mr. Ohurohill 
suggested the acceptance of the three point policy submitted by them 
by the Premier. 

The provisional figures of the Oontral Government’s receipts and 
disbursements during tho year 1940-41 woro published from New 
Delhi : Total revoniie, Rs. 108} crores and the total expenditure, Rs, 
115 crores. The net revenue deficit was Rs, 6 3/4 crores. 

In the Council of State, Mr, Conran Smith, Home Secretary made a 
statement re: the whereabouts of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, on the basis 
of some leaflets which wore in possession of the Government. But he 
had no information how Mr. Bose managed to go over to Rome or Berlin. 

Mr Hemanta Kumar Bose, Acting Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Forward Block, in a statement to the Press, re : Mr. Subhas 
Bose, regretted that the Government “had found rumour a worthy auxi- 
liary of the Intelligence Department.’’ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League accepted 
the explanation of Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq and decided not to take any 
further action in the matter, 

A new Ministry was formed in Orissa, with the Maharaja of 
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Parlakimedi, Pandit Godavaris Miara and Maulavi Abdua Sobhan Khan 
as Ministers. 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr. Amery’s speech at Manchester 
said ; “His repeating the same untruths would not convert untruth to 
truth.” 

The ban imposed on the All-India Hindu Mahasabha against 
holding its annual session at Bhagalpur and some other districts of 
Bihar, was partially modified. 

Ist, In the Central A-Bserably, Mr. A. 0. Dutfc and Sir Henry Gidnoy tabled 
amendments to Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi’e resolution on the Indo-Burma 
Immigration. . , , 

The political situation in India ( before the formation of the new government 
in India and before the entry of Russia into the war ) was discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association held in London with Lord Hailey 
in the chair. _ _ 

At the first sitting of the Bihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conference at 
Patna, under the piesidentship of Mr. Purushottam Tricuradas, a resolution 
expressing deep concern at the hunger-strike in the Deoli Detention Camp and 
viewing with regret the attitude adapted by the Government of India in this 
connection, was passed. 

Mr. J, B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress declaring open the 
“Ahimsa Yyam SangU” near Malad ui Bombay, said ; “Non-violence may or 
may not solve the many problems facing the world today, but it has been proved 
to the MU that war and violence have not solved them and are incapable of 
solving them. Therefore even as an experiment non-violence is worth a trial. 
It baa at least solved the many individual family and social problems without 
bloodshed and breaking of heads.” 

2ttd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Chairman, Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued 
a statement on the political situation in India on behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference which concluded its two-day session at Allahabad. 

The report of the Ceylon Delegation to the Board of Ministers on the Indo- 
Ceylon Exploratory Confeience was published. — The Delegation strongly 
recommended the ndojition of the agreed conclusion reached in the Conference. 

At the Second Madras Students’ Ooriferencej a resolution was moved, stating 
that students should launch a country-wide mass struggle with an anti- 
imperialistic basis and a democratic piogramme, which must includo the 
right of sections to separate existence in a voluntary federation, 

3rd. Strong disapproval of the action of the Government of India in concluding 
the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement without first publisbing iho Banter 
Committee’s report on the subject, was expressed by the Commitlco of the 
Bombay Provincial Moslem League in a resolution. 

Mr. K, M. Munshi, addressing a gathering of Sikhs at Nanlcana Balub, 
Lahore, declared : “If we keep India one and indivisible in the midst of this 
international crisis and despite the movement which tbrealens internal disruption, 
by a supreme effort of resistauce, India will emerge groat and free, the 
mistress of her destiny”. 

A Piess Note, annonneing tlie decision of the Government of Bengal, stated 
that the woiking hours of cotton spinning and weaving mills and factories in 
the province were increased to a maximum of sixty hours a week from fifty 
four hours permissible under the Factories Act. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, great concern was expressed for the political 
prisoners at the Deoli Camp who had gone on hunger strike. Mr. Bantosh 
Kumar Basu, m.l a. presided. 

4Ui. The Central Assembly discussed the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement. 
Bit Abdul Halim Ghuznavl move the following resolution ; — “This Assembly 
being of the opinion that the Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement should 
not have beeu concluded without consulting the Legislature and public 
opinion in India, and being further of the opinion that the said Agreement 
Ignores the fundamental rights of Indians settled in or having connections 
wim Uurma, violates the assurances and pledges given at the time of 
the passage of the Government of Burma Act in regard to tho right of free 
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entry of Indians into Barma, and discriminatory and humiliating in its 
provisions and detrimental to the interest of India, recommends to the 
Governor-General -in Council not to implement the Agreement as it stands, and 
to revise it satisfactorily in consultation with the interests concerned. 

The decision to expand the Indian Air Force to ten squadrons was announced 
by Sir Gurunath Bewoor in the Central Assembly. 

5th, In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, in reply to Mr. N. M Joshi, 
gave the latest information regarding the hunger-strike in Deoli Jail. He said : 
“The Government took every possible step to persuade the security prisoners 
not to embark on a hunger-strike and informed them that their demands were 
being carefully considered and that any attempt to force the issue on their part 
would serve no useful purpose and might prejudice the consideration of their 
demands. 

Mr. H. C. Prior, Secretary for Labour, moved a BUI regarding maternity 
benefits for women workers in mines. 

Mr. N, R. Sarkar introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act, so 
that the University might be enabled to admit to its privileges a degree 
college for women which, it was proposed to organize at Aligarh and to confer 
degrees on students passing the degree examinations from that college. 

In a memorandum on India to Mr. Churchill, the Society of Friends 
(London) suggested that the Premier should support the three point policy 
submitted by them as the policy of the British Government. The Society believed 
that this would ease the existing political tension between Britain and India. 
The points mentioned by them were : First, a time limit for the attainment 
by India of full Self-Government after the war ; secondly, means to be found 
meanwhile by which further responsibility for the Government will bo trans- 
ferred to Indians ; and thirdly, a decision that political prisoners shall be 
released in order that consultations could be carried on in a free atmosphere. 

Replying to the memorandum, the Prime Minister’s Secretary invited the 
Society’s attention to Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Sept. 9, an extract of which ran as follows : “We are pledged by the declaration 
of August 1940, to help India obtain a free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves, subieot,_ of course, to the fulfilment of the 
obligations arising from our long connexion with India and our responsibilities 
to its many creeds, races and interests.” 

6th. At a special meeting of member mills of / the Indian Jute Mills Association 
in Calcutta, Mr. W. A. M. Walker, Chairman, spoke on the circumstances 
which necessitated the mills working 60 hours per week. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in a statement to the Press in Bombay, said : (T am not 
surprised at the comments made by Mr. Jirmah at Aligarh on my visit to the 
Punjab. He is fast becoming an adept in trying to overawe those who 
disagree with him by methods with which the world has by now become pretty 
familiar”. 

Under the auspices of the Presidency College Tamil Association (Madras), 
the Rt, Hon. V. S. Srinivas Sastri addressed a meeting of students, the subject 
being “Indians abroad”. Mr, Sastri said that for various reasons Indian 
nationals went and settled in British Dominions and Colonies. But the White 
settlers theie, who had governmental power in their hands, looked down upon 
them and treated them as slaves. The thought that Indians were entitled to a 
treatment equal to themselves never entered their miuds even for a moment. 

Mr. S. batyaraiirti, addressing the students of the Hindu College, Delhi on 
“Students and Politics” declared : “I am of the clear and emphatic opinion 
that it is neither good for politics nor for themselves nor for the country, for 
students to take active part m politics”. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor ot Bengal addressing a mass 
meeting at Bogra, said : “If the scene of battle is not to creep nearer to India 
as it threatens to do, our war effort must not only be maintained at its present 
level but consideiably increased”. 

7th, A meeting of the Madras Provincial War Committee was held at the Govern- 
ment House, Madras, Sir George Boag presided. The Chairman of the various 
sub-committees presented reports of the working of the committees since 
July 1941. 

8th, A statement was published from New Delhi, showing the provisional figures 
of the Central Government’s receipts and disbiUBementB during the year 1940-41. 
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Tlie total revenue duiinp; the year amounted to Rs. 108J crores (including 
Rs, 12 crores as the contribution from Railways and Bs. 2 crores as the net 
surplus of the Poslft and Telegraphs Department as well as 7| crores transferred 
from the Revenue Reserve Fund) and the total expcuditiue to lls. 115 crores 
of which Rs. 73| crores was on Defence. Services. 

The net revenue deficit was Ra. Oj crores against 8i crores according to 
revised eatimates. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal paid a tribute to the 
contribution of the Eastern Bengal Railway to the war effort when he opened 
a fete and Ohristroas bazar in aid of the East India Fund at Kanohrapara. 

A Piess Communique from New Delhi stated that the Government of India 
roodved information that 184 of the security prisoneis who wore on hunger 
strike at Deoli, called off their strike unconditionally and broke their fast, 

Mr. Vijay Laxmi Pandit, opening the Patna Distiict Political Conference at 
Patna, made an appeal for strenghening the Congress Constructive and other 
programmes outlined by Mahatma Gandhi. 


9th, A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
of India was held in New Delhi under the chairmanship of 8ir Vithal 
Ghandravarkar. — The political situation was discussed and the following among 
other resolutions was passed : “The Working Committee protests against the 
exclusion of India from the purview of the Atlantic Charter by the Prime 
Minister of England. His speech is inconsistent with the appeals made to India 
to regard the war as a struggle for the enlargement of the bounds of freedom 
and^ democracy.” 

Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, opened the first camp in connexion 
with the “Study Centre for International Affairs” started by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in Calcutta.^ 

Under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, in observance 
of the “Detenue Day”, satisfaction was expressed that a majority of the detenues 
in the Deoli Camp bad given up their hunger strike, at a public meeting held 
in Bombay. 


10th. In the Council of State (New Delhi), on the question of Raja Yuveraj Singh, 
re : whereabouts of Mr. Snbhas Bose, Mr, Conran Smith, Home Secretary, 
referred to certain leaflets which had fallen into the hands of Government 
mid said that he had, no doubt that Mr. Boss had gone over to the enemy. 
He, however, had no information as to how Mr. Bose had managed to transport 
himself to Europe. 

Assembly, the President ruled out au adjournment motion 
tabled by Sardar Sant Singh to discuss ‘The grave situation in Calcutta leading 
to the closing of markets to protest against the methods of assessing income tax 
and racial discrimination in the application thereof.” 

* *^5;® income in British India at a rate applicable 

to the total of his income both in British India and in Indian Stales was 
the mam subiect of criticism when the House took up discussion of 
Sir Jeremy Ramman 8 Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported by the 


members of the Moslem League staged a formal 
^ thar leadei- Mr. Husain Imam had made a brief stafement, 

^ question said : “The Scindia 
Company, Bombay, have been granted a lease for 99 yeais of 
about 2 78,000 square yards of land at Vizagapatam for the construction of a 
Bhbject to a rental of Rs. 70 per 1000 square ymdfi S annum 

Square jil, thStte" “““ 

‘he lonse took into consiacration Sir .Toremv 
sSoomSute^" "PO» by the 

”^0 G^r„Seo?lW,i ^otS rieffi 
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discussed but that it should result in substantial action, he was willing to take 
it up on the 17th, 

In the Central Assembly, the debate on Mr. Abdur Rashid Ohoudhury a 
resolution lecommendiug the application of the Atlantic Charter to India was 
passed without a division, Government members not opposing. 

The House, thcre-after, passed without a division, the Government not 
objectiug, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution recommending that in any fresh 
scheme of repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should be taken to see 
that the cost of such repatriation on Indian revenues was not unduly heavy, 

lEth. In the Council of State, the contiibutions paid by India to the League of 
Nations, the attitude of the Suikiaiig Government towards British Indian 
residents there, the application of the Atlantic Charter to India and the 
granting of commissions in the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Indian 
Naval Reserve were among the variety of subjects raised at question -time. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Sir Jeremy Raisman’s Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits' Tax Act as reported upon by the Select Committee. 

Four Bills passed by the Central Legislative Assembly were passed by the 
Council of State. They weie two Bills further to amend the Code of Oiiminal 
Proceduie, the Bill to amend the Factories Act and the Bill to regulate the 
employment of women in mines for a certain period. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
States’ peoples’ Conference at Wardha, which was presided over by Dr, 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

14th, In the Central Assembly, Sir A. Ramasvvarai Mudaliar in reply to Sardar 
Sant Singh stated that the niimbei of enemy firms in Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Calcutta taken over by the custodian of enemy property were in 
^Bombay 50, Karachi 3, Madras 2 , and in Calcutta 19. 

Sir A. Mudaliar moved his resolution that a fund called the Industrial 
Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial development in India 
be constituted and that provision be made into the budget for an annual grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. The resolution was 
passed without a division. 

Mr. Hemanta Kumar Bose, acting secretary of the Bengal Provincial Forward 
Bloc, in a communication to the press on the statement of the Home Member 
re ; Mr. Subhas Ch Bose in the Council of State on November 10, said ; "The 
Government of India have failed in the elementary duty of vouching for the 
safety of one of the foremost citizens of India. Instead, they have formed 
Tumour’ a worthy auxiliary of the Intelligence Department”. 

J5th, Mr. Mungturam, presiding at the annual meeting of the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, suggested the formulation of a national policy at the 
centre which would help iii the development of trade and industry in the 
country. 

A Press Oommuniqiie was issued from New Delhi, le ; Deoli detenues ; 
"According to the latest reports received from Deoli, the health of the sccuiity 
prisoners who aie still in hunger strike is satisfactory, with the exception of 
one security prisoner whose release on November 14 has already been reported 
ill the press. As soon as the large majoiity of Security Piisoners abandoned 
the strike, the Goveinmeiifc of India resumed their consultation with rrovincial 
Governments rcgaiding the grievances put foiward. The matter will be consi- 
dered further without delay as soon as the replies of Provincial Governments 
are received”. 

16th, The All-India Anti Fascist Students’ Conference in New Delhi decided to 
form in India a section ol the international Anti-Fascist Peoples Front, 
established on the basis of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, so that fhe Indian 
masses “may reinforce that front and qualify for a place of honour in a new 
woild of freedom to follow upon the destruction of the forces of iuternatioual 
reaction represented by fascism.” 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded in New 
Delhi after passing many lesolutions, I'he Committee accepted the explanation 
of Mr. Huq, in regard to his letter to the Secretary of the League, dated Sept. 
S and resolved that no further action was necessary. 

17tb. In the Central Assembly the joint report of the delegations fiom India 
and Ceylon was diseussed. Mr. M, S. Aney, Ovei-seas Member, moving coiisi- 
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deration of the report, briefl:y traced the circumstancea in which the negotiationa, 
which broke down in Delhi in February 1940 were resumed in Ceylon in 
June 1941, and pointed out that the Government of India had published the 
report drawn up as a result of these resumed conversations and placed before 
the House for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well 
as of the different public organisations concerned. 

The Council of State pased two Bills, one further to atnend the Aligarh 
Moslem University Act 1920 and the other to alter the constitution of the Board 
of Trustees of the Port of Madras, both as passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

18th. In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, intervening 
m the debate on Mr. N. M, Joshi’s resolution urging the release of political 
prisoners, said that the matter raised by the resolution was one in which 
Provincial .Governments were closely concerned and the icsolution itself recog- 
nized the fact when it asked to take steps in agreement with the Provincial 
Government. In these circumstances, the Home Meralier added, the Govern- 
ment were not in a position, as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate 
the outcome of these consultations or to commit themselves or the provinces to 
any particular course of action. 

After the debate Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion stating that he had no 
other course but to give more time for the Government to come to a decision as 
the Home Member had wanted. The Assembly then adjourned sijie (he. 

Mr. B. Batyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in tho Central 
Assembly, on the approval of Mahatma Gandhi, released the full correspon dance 
that passed between him and Gandhiji on the question of giving him freedom 
to carry on propaganda to convert the country and the Congress to his views. 

The Council of State accepted a resolution moved by Pandit H. N. Kunzru 
recommending that full use he made of the material available in India for 
the recruitment of officers for the Royal Indian Navy with a view to its 
Indianizatioii. 

19th. In the Council of State, Mr. 0. E. Jones, Finance Secretary in reply to a 
question by Raja Yuveiaja Dutt Sing disclosed that India’s expenditure on 
defence services Nvas mounting and for 1941-42 the daily average might amount 
to as much Rs, 25 lakhs as against the pre-war figures of Rs. 12 lakhs, 

According to the All-India Census figures published from New Delhi, India’s 
population on March 1, 1941 was 3^.8 millions of whom 47,322,000 were 
literate persons. 

A special communication^ issued by the All-India States Muslim League, 
from Bhopal, said : “The British Premier showed characteristic statesmanship in 
not announcing application of the Atlantic Charter to India, as this could not be 
done except with the abrogation and annulment of existing treaties of friendship 
and co-operation with Indian States which are determined to shape their 
honourable course through the Chamber of Princes as independent units of tho 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr.^ L. _S. Aroery,^ Secretary of State for India, discussed the political 
situation in India in a speech at Manchester. He said : “We can be 
proud of Britain’s contribution to India. What the Magna Carta won for 
us in the rights of the individual under the law, that we have given to India. 
We have now set ourselves to achieve, in cooperation with Indian statesmanship 
the far greater miracle of building up within the space of a few years that 
superstructure of responsible freedom which we have took centuries to complete, 
Inspite of suspicion we still retain the underlying goodwill and confidence 
in India. But ^ove all there is need for goodwill between Indians themselves.” 

Mr. L. A. Buss, Leader of the European gioup in the Central Assembly 
and manager of the Burma-Shell Company in Delhi died of heart-failure. 

20th. In the Council of State, Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution demand- 
ing the stoppage of reeniitment of Europeans to the Indian Police in order 
to accelerate the pace of Indianizatioii. 

non-official resolutions aud passed one non- 
official Bill of Mr. M. C. Chettiar, which amended the Indian limitations Act. 

Mr, B. Satyamuiti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly sent the following telegi am to Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel & Dr. Rfljendra Prasad.;-‘'Coiig_ress Party in Central Assembly practically 
unauijnous favouring functioning actively as main opposition. Our electorates 
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support us. Our case is as strong as Bengal, Assam, Punjab and Sind. 
Please accept opinion." 

2l6t. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant opened the All-India Khacli and inrUiatrial 
Swadeshi Exhibition at Lricknow. Addiessing the students of the National 
High School, he advised them not to take edneaLion as a means of earning 
money or to gain their selfish ends, but for the service of their country 
and humanity. 

22iid. The 22nd Session of the Andhra Mahaaabha met at Vizag. Sir Vijaya, 
Maharaja Kumar of Vizianagiam presided. 

In the Council of State, the debate on the Indo-Oeylon report was continued, 
at the end of which the session coiuluded, 

Mr. E. S. Huhrawardy, Bcugars Labour Minister in inaugurating the 
seventh session of the Bengal Labour Conference in Calcutta, made a call to 
industrial workers to do everything in their • ower to supply "our troops" with 
war materials and assist them in winning victoiy. 

Faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi was expressed in the fiiat 
conference of the Madras Fifth Circle Congress. 

a.^rd. A Press communique issued by the vSecretary to the Governor at Cuttack, 
stated : “With the concurrence of His Pkcellcnoy the Governor-General, His 
Excellency the Governor of Orissa has this morning by a proclamation under 
section 93 of the Government of India Act, J935, revoked the proclamation under 
that section hitherto enforced in Orissa”. It added;— ‘On being invited by 
the Governor to form a Ministry, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi has named 
as his colleagues Pandit Godavaris Misra and Maulavi Abdus Sobhaii Khan. 
His^ Excellency has summoned these three gentlemen to be sworn in as 
Ministers to-morrow morning.” 

The Bengal Labour Conference in Calcutta, passed a resolution calling upon 
Indian workers to support to the best of their ability and power the war effort 
in this country. 

Three volleys of tear smoke were used to disperse a meeting of Sikhs which 
had gathered in Gandhi grounds, Old Delhi, in contravention of the District 
Magistrates order under see 144 Cr. P. 0. 

The Andhra Mahasabha was occupied with one main resolution relating to 
the Andhra Province. Mr. T. Prakashara explained the Congress Ministry’s 
efforts for securing a separate province for the Andhras. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Pandit Godavaris Misra and Monlavi Abdus 
faobhaii Khan, who were appointed members of the Council of Ministers by His 
Excellency the Governor of Orissa, took their oaths of office in the forenoon at 
Cuttack.--A Gazette Extraoi dinary notification said that the Maharaja of Parlaki- 
meai would hold the poitfolios of Home Affairs (excluding publicity), Local Self- 
Goveinment and P. W. D. Pandit Misia w'ould hold the port-folios of finauee, 
Home Affaiis (publicity), Development and Education and Mr. Sobhan Khan 
those ot Law, Commerce, lieveiuie and Health. 

25th. Sir S. Eadlia Krishnan, addressing the Annual Convocation of the Dacca 
Uinveisitj, observed : ‘The principal cause of the great struggle now on is 
exaltation of tlie national ideal at the expense of the human* If war as the 

nemesis of nationalism gone mad, it is because nations adopt the ideal of the 
absolute state. 

• President of the Andhra Piovincial Congress Committee 

issued a circular to all Agenffi of District Congress Committees, and leaders of 
Congress Pai ties iii District Boards and Municipalities calling upon Congress 
c members of District Boards and Congress Chairmen and members 

m Municipal Councils to resign and withdraw from these bodies before 
December 15. 

Ijil'^inoy, Pussiaii Ambassador in Washington accompanied by Mrs 
Litvinov and his private secretary, arrived in Calcutta, enroute to America, 
foil’ b. Kadha Krishnan, _ addressing the students of the Salimulla Muslim 
Hall, Dacca University, said that the true sign of culture was to behave in 
such a way as not to \yonnd the susceptibilities of any body. He asked the 
students not to be earned away by street slogans and not to yield to instincts 
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27tli. Sir Badridas Goenlia, President, Indian Clianiber of Oonimertie, reviewing 
the i)ofiition of Indian industry in relation to war at the qimrteily general 
meeting in Calcutta, stressed that the vital gaps in Indian industrial structure 
if not filled in time, might resiiU^ in the course of a prolonged war in paralys- 
ing the country’s industrial activity. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met and immediately adjourned till 
December 8, following a statement by the Premier Mr. A. IC. Faxlul Huq. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amcry, in the House of Commons told 
Mr. Ammon (Labour) that he had not yet seen the official report of the proceed- 
ings in the Indian Legislative Assembly on the motion regarding the release of 
political piisoners.—Answering a question as to what action the British Government 
and the Viceroy wore taking to bring about a more satisfactory state of affairs 
throughout India to improve the war effort, Mr. Amery said, that new 
administrative measures announced in India for furthering the association of India 
with the war effort had been successfully initiated The Executive^ Council had 
been expanded and now contained a majority of non-official Indians. 
Ministarial Government had been established in Orissa. While confident that 
the success of these measures would naturally assist the war effort, the 
Government of India remained anxious to foster _ the growth of goodwill 
throughout India and the association of all sections of the community 
in the common endeavour, 

28th. Sir 0. V. Eaman, addressing the Patna University Convocation, observed : 
“We in India are the inheritors of a great civilisation, we are rightly proud 
of our forefatheis who possessed this country, who reared the highest intelligence, 
the highest civilization, when the lest of the world was steeped in darkness 
and ignorance, Let us not forget that we are not mere learners of all that 
the western science has to teach. Let us feet that we are descendants of great 
progenitors”. _ 

Mr. A. R. Siddiqi, m. l. a , President of the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, in a statement to the press in Calcutta observed : “Burma has 
added insult to the injury inflicted on India by ordering the Government 
of India to supply not less than 35,000 unskilled labouiers to work in the 
agricultural fields of Akyab.” 

Mahatma Gandhi commenting on Mr Amery’s speech at Manchester, said 
inter alia ; “Mr. Ameiy has said nothing new. Be does not know India as well 
as I do. Therefore, I see that by repeating his statement he is doing no 
good either to his own country or to India. His repeating the same untruths 
would not convert untruth to truth.” * 

2t(th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, scrutinising Mr. Amery’s objections to Congress 
suggestion for a constituent assembly, based on adult franchise with separate 
electorates for Musliras, for deciding India’s future constitution, said : 
'T cannot imagine what possible objections could be raised by Muslims 
particularly when it is conceded that no solution of any communal problem 

which is not acceptable to Muslims will be forced on them Mr. Ameiy's 

objection to decision by majority vote of the constituent asscmlily 
contains the implied admission that Congress will have a majority 
on it when the suspicion of minorities is put out of the way by providing a 
complete safeguard, indicated above, what possible objection can Mr. Amery have 
to the decision of the majority.’’ 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheiji, Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding over the annual session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference at 
Burdwan, said ; “The Mahasabha is not an organization directed against the 
interest of any Non-Hindu community. In fact, its objects lay down that every 
branch of the Mahasabha must concern itself with the establishment of sound 
and harmonious inter-communal relationship.” 

Mr. Prau Krishna Padhiary, Picsident of the Provincial Congress Committee 
(Orissa) ui a statement at Cuttack, made a strong criticism of Pandit Godavaris 
Misra and his group in forming a Miaistiy. 

The ban imposed on the All-India Hindu Mahasabha against holding its 
annual session in Bhagalpur and certain of the Districts of Bihar between 
peceiuber and Janaury 10» 1942 was modified by the Governmenfc of Bihar 
to the extent that the ban would remain in force only up to January 4 instead 
up to January 10. - r j 
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30tb. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru addressing the Convocation of the Benares Hindu 
Huiversity observed : "Whatever be the evils of nationalism in Europe, I 
think nationalism is a necessity with ns (in India), and before we think of 
Internationalism or the New Order or Federation of the world, I think we must 
allow nationalism a fair chance in our own country.” 

At the session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference, at Burdwan, a 
resolution urging on fresh census for Bengal “under the exclusive control of 
the Central Government free from all interference by the Provincial Government” 
was passed. Dr. Sliyma Prasad Mukheiji presided, 


December 1941 


The declaration of War on Japan by Great Britain and the United 
States created a great sensation all throughout India ; as with the entry 
of Japan into the World conflict, the war reached a dangerous proximity 
to the shores of India. 

The Bengal Ministers tendered their resignation to the Governor 
of Bengal, which was subsequently followed by the formation of a new 
Ministry with Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug as the Premier and the representatives 
of the different parties in the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Cabinet also resigned and by a proclamation by the 
Governor of Assam, the constitution was suspended. 

At the Pakistan Conference at Lucknow, a resolution was passed 
demanding 'Pakistan’. 

The Government of India issued a communique from New Delhi, 
announcing the release of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawhar 
Lai Nehru and other "Civil Disobedience" prisoners. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, secretary of state for India, when he was asked 
regarding India’s future constitution, referred to a statement made by 
the Governor General of India on August, 3940. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, M. L. A. ( Bengal ) was arrested and 
detained under the Defence of India Rules. 

Master Tara Singh advised the Sikh community not to resort to 
‘civil disobedience’ but urged the Government to accelerate the pace of 
peaceful solution in view of the international situation. 

The Non-Party Conference at Lucknow passed a resolution calling 
upon the British Government to declare unequivocally that India would 
have the same freedom and equality of status as Groat Britain and the 
Dominions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made an appeal for political unity in 
India in the face of the common danger when he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Maulana Abul Kalani Azad declared in Bombay that unless there was 
a change in the British Government’s attitude, there could not be a change 
in the Indian attitude. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers not to interfere with the authorities before the date of the actual 
session of the Mahasabha at Bhagalpore. Subsequently Mr. Savarkar was 
arrested along with a large number of Mahasabha leaders and workers. 

Mr. M. A Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League reminded 
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the British Government that with him and his followers, Pahistan was 
sacred and an article of faith, 

Mahatma Gandlii issued a statement asking the Bihar Government 
to lift the ban on the Hindu Mahasablia and Mr. M. R. Jayakar appealed 
to the Viceroy to the same effect. In an interview with Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherjee on the subject in Calcutta, His Excellency the Viceroy 
said that as it was a provincial issue, he did not find his way to interview. 

Mr. Savarkar, in his presidential speech at the Hindu Mahasabha, 
insisted on the militarization and industrialization of the Hindus. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relieving 
lahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress. 

$t. A Government House (Bengal) communique stated ; “ft is announced that 
the Beuijal Miuislers have today tendered to His Excellency the Governor their 
resignation as members of the Council of Ministers. They will continuo to 
remain in charge of their respective portfolios until His Excellency the Governor 
has decided whether or not to accept their resignations.” 

The second sessiou of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi. His Excellency the Viceroy presided at both the meetings, 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 

The Daily Herald, in an editorial declared : "India is wholly with us, 
India is wholly working with us, India has fully recruited to our cause and 
la capable of material and moral contribution to war, which will do Immeiase 
harm to Japan, military and political.” 

Acharya Kripakni, General Secretary of the Congress, in an interview at 
Karachi observed ; “The Congress bides its time and waits for a favourable 
opportunity. If however, Mr, Jinnah is desirous to establish enntnet with 
the Congress, nothing stands in the way of his doing so, and Gandhiji who has 
never had any false idea of dignity, would meet him even at Mr. .fiiuiah’s own 
place.” 

'J'he Punjab Assembly commenced its winter session. An unsuccessful attempt 
to raise a discussion on the expansion^ of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
through an adjournment motion was made in the Assembly ; Bir Shahabuddin 
presided. 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness 
to sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Pakistan Coufoionce 
which concluded its session at Lucknow. 

2iid. The National Defence Council met again in New Delhi under the presidency 
of the Viceroy— 'A Communique giving an account of the proceedings of the 
meeting said that the Mastci General of Ordnance made a statement on the 
supply position in its military aspect from all points of view and put the 
Council in possession of the latest developments in regard to it. Thereafter, 
Sir Andrew Glow, Member in charge of Communications addrcsHcd the 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war ciTovt. The 
proceedings concluded with a statement made by Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, on the developments in industrial reMe.u'ch. 

3rd. The Government of India issued a Oommnniqne from New Delhi announcing 
the release of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Maulana Abdtil Kalain Azad. 
The Communique stated: “The Government of India, confident in Uve 
determination of all responsible opinion in India lo support the war effort 
until victory is secured, have reached the conclusion that these civil 
disobedience piisoneis, whose offences have been formal or symbolic in character 

can be set free. Effect will be given to this cause as soon as possible, ' 

"There aie provinces in which local conditions may mean delay ; but before 
the end of the year the Goveinment of India hope that tlironghoiit India 
practically all such persons will have been set free. With them there will 
be released also Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru.” 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council took 
place m New Delhi, The morniag was devoted to a review by His Execllencv 
the Gomraandei-in-Ohief of the general militaiy position, both as immediately 
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affecting India and in its more general aspects. Sir Akbar Hydari, Member-in- 
Oharge, Information and Broadcasting explained to the Council the various 
developments that had taken place in connexion wiib the work of his 
department, the organization of propaganda and publicity in connexion with 
war effort. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq accepted the leadership of the Progressive Coalition 
Party of the Bengal Assembly, In announcing this decision, Mr. Huq expressed 
the hope that the formation of the party was '‘an augury not only for the 
cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of a programme 
for the good of all sections of the people in this country,” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview on the Government’s decision to release 
Satyagraha prisoners, said : “As I have said before the event, I repeat after 
the event, that so far as I am concerned the Government of India’s decision 
cannot evoke a single lesponsive or appreciative choid in me.” 

Questions on the devising of India’s fiitiue constitution were asked in the 
House of Commons by Mr. R. W. Sorenson (Lab.)— Replying, Mr. Amery 
said : The intentions of His Majesty’s Government with regaid to the 
constitutional issue in India were set forth in a statement made by the 
Governor-General on August 8, 1940, which invited Indians to reach 
a basis of fiiendly agreement first upon the form which shall be taken by 
the post-war representative body which is to devise the framework of India’s 
future constitution” and on the methods by which it shall arrive at its 
conelusions as well as upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
itself,” 

A joint statement was issued by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and Mr. Tamizuddiu Khan, 
explaining the circumstances which, according to them, led to the resignation 
of the Huq Ministry in Bengal. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : “With a view to maintaining uniformity 
in the standard of candidates selected for the Indian Defence Services, recruit- 
ment to the Indian Army, the Royal Indian Navy, and the Indian Air Force, 
which hitherto has been carried out by separate organizations, will now be 
co-ordinated under a Directorate controlled by the Adjutant General’s branch 
at the General Head-quarters.” 

5th. Ml’. M. A. Jinnab, in a statement issued from, New Delhi, welcomed the 
formation of the Moslem League party in the Bengal Assembly and appealed 
to all Moslem members of the Assembly to join the party. 

It was announced from New Delhi that the Government of India decided 
to control wholesale wheat prices at Es. 4-0 a maund and to remove the 
import duty on wheat. 

Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehrn in a statement from Lucknow, after his release 
observed : “The call of India continues to resound in our ears and tingle the 
blood in our veins. So let us go forward along the path of our choice and 
take all trials and tribulations with serenity and confidence and with smiling 
countenance.’’ 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar proposed that there should be no change in the 
venue nor in the dates already fixed for the annual session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, 

8th. At a Conference held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Conciliation 
Group, the moat Rev, Metropolitan of India piesiding, the following resolution 
was passed : “This meeting welcomes the foundation in Great Britain of the 
society of Argonauts in connexion with tho youth movement, and its 
interest in the promotion of closer cultural relations with India, based on 
recognition of the necessity of complete equality, and in the political sphere 
for full and equal status.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq : “Piima facie 
your action and conduct are highly improper aud wrong in joining the 
miscellaneous groups in Bengal Assembly, whose only object is to break the 
Moslem League and Moslem solidarity in Bengal, 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in a statement in reply to the joint statement made 
by the four ex-Ministers of Bengal, observed : 'T had no other option but to 
tender the resignation of both myself and the cabinet, but the reasons, assigned 

6 
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by Iho signatories, are entirely a travesty o? truth. The iu)^ition created by 
the signatonea in combination with one or two ciatwhilc <'olloagnc3 was such 
that no self-refipecting premier eouUl continue in ollice m a premier any longer 

than I did.” ^ t 

The Senate of the Calcutta UniverBity appointed Mr. Jawliar Lai Nehru, Sir 

ot tho University 
would be “The 
ra would be 

‘Indian Unity -Historical ami Cultural" and "Uisc, ol Sikhism and its 
contributions to Indian Nationhood” respeelividy. 



7th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accepted the resignations tendered 
on DeceinW .1st. by the Council of Ministers headed by Mr. A. K. Eaulul Huq, 

Mr. Fazlul Huq in his reply to Mr. Jinnah, observed: “Ini crested persons 
ate invoking the League for personal ends. Request you ns president to judge 
the situation impartially and postpone action until 1 have been given a full 
hearing.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from Wardha said : “The Working 
Committee and A. I. 0, C, members must not offer Hatyagiaha nor should those 
interested in revising the Bombay decision. Apart from these, civil disobedience 
should continue without interruption.” 

At a meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim X.ieague, a resolution was passed 
expressing disappointment at the “most unfortunate situation * which arose in 
Bengal, and urging upon Mr. Fazlul Huq to abstain from leading a party 
which consisted of anti-Muslim League groups. 

Dr. Rajeudra Prasad, addressing a public meeting at Wardha, expressed 
the view that it was futile to speak of changing the Congress policy as long 
as the Government stuck to their August Declaration and remained adamant, 
as was reflected in the remarks of Mr. Ohurchill and Mr. Amery. 

8th. Britain and the United States declared war on Japan. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave interviews to leaders of (he 
different parties and gioups in the Bengal Assembly with ‘a view to assessing the 
situation relating to the formation of a cabinet. 

Mr. M. Ashraf Ali, Deputy Speaker, Bengal Assembly, died at his 
Calcutta residence. 

Mr. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. Hiiq criticizing bis action. He said ; 
"You have defied the provincial League and its decision of which yon hajipen 
to be president without reference to the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem ‘ League or me. Y'ou have formed a coalition. It m not open to 
individual members^ of the League to form a clique or coalition without the 
approval of the provincial or All-India Moslem League, 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member of the Viceroy’s Council, speaking at a reception 
given to him^ by Sir Rabimiitulla Ohinoy in Bombay, made an analysis of the 
political situation in India and put in a plea for an agreement between 
Hindus and Muslims. 


9th. Mr. Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Oonferenoe at imeknow, discussing the 
international situation, declared: “I should like India to use her sLi'cngth 
and resources in favour of possible good causes. In the grouping of powers 
Btruggling for mastery of the world, on either side there Bcems to bo dreams 
entertained by government of world domination. Undoubtedly this is so on 
the part of Hitler. It is not proclaimed as such by the other party.” 


The decision of the Government of India to repatriate security prisoners in 
Deoil detention camp was announced in a Press communique, The Oommiinique 
said : “Now that the hunger-strike at Deoli has been unconditionally aband- 
oned, the position leverts to what, it was before the strike started, when 
the security prisoners were informed that the Government of India were 
prepared, _m consultation with proviueial governments, to give full and early 
consideiation to the lecommendatious made by Mr. N. M. Joshi on thoir behalf’^ 

m. -Rohm Kumar Chondlmry, Minister for Education, Assam Assembly! 
^aadiiU^^ resignation fiom the cabinet to the Premier, Sir Mohammed 
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The Premier made a statement in the Assam Legislative Assembly to the 
effect that in view of the resignation of Mr, E. K. Ohoudhuri, the cabinet 
would resign on December 12. 

loth. The Bengal Legislative Council adjourned on the ground that as the 
resignation of the Ministers had been accepted there was no proper executive 
(4overnment in Bengal and, therefore, the Council was unable to transact any 
busmesB. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Professor of the University of Calcutta and Mr. Debapriya 
Balisingha, Secretary of the Mahahodhi Society, Calcutta were taken into 
custody by the special bianch of the Calcutia Police under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

11th. A communique from New Delhi said : “The Government of India are 
satisfied that theie have been contacts of such a nature between Mr. Barat 
Chandra Bose and the Japanese, as to lender his immediate api)rphcnsinn 
necessary. They have, tlierefoie, issued orders for his detention under the 
Defence of India Rules and he was arrested in Calcutta.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Prime Minister and leader of the Progressive Party 
formed a cabinet in Bengal.— BIr. Huq stated that he had formed^ a cabinet 
with himself as Xhime Bliuister and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukheiji and the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, ex-Minister, as members. 

BIr. M, A. Jinnah, President, All-India Bloslcra League, expelled Mr. Fazlul 
Huq from membership of the Woiking Committee and the Council of the 
Moslem League and Provincial, Distiiet and Primary Leagues of Bengal and 
ordered that Mr. Huq should not be eligible for membership of the Moslem 
League organization. 

Master Tara Singh, addicssing a Sikh Conference in New Delhi, said that 
he would advise them against resorting to civil disobedience in view of the 
international situation but he warned _ the government that, if no peaceful 
solution was made, the Sikh community would not hesitate to take any 
action they thought fit to keep the prestige of the Pantb, 

12th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the Daily Herald of London, 
said : “The entry of Japan into the war has now made it world-wide and it 
approaches India’s border. That is of vast interest to us but it will note make 
UB panicky. Our sympathies must inevitably be with the non -Fascist nations 
and such help as we can give them, consistently with our principles, 
would flow to them if we functioned as a free people.” 

His Excellency Lord Linlithgow paid a tribute to the war production of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr, Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s arrest was raised in the House on a motion requesting Government to 
take steps to seeme his release. 

13th. ‘When the Assam Legislative Assembly met, Sir M. Baadulla, the Premier 
announced that he had tendered the lesignatiou of his cabinet. He further 
stated that the icsignation was submitted lo the Chief Secretaiy, in the 
absence of the Governor. 

A Calcutta. Gazette^ Extraordinary notified t^t the Government of Bengal 
made an order restiicling lighting inside and outside buildings and in the streets. 
The order applied to nuinicipal aieas or other specified zones in the following 
localities: Burdw an, Darjeeling, Kharagpur, Chaiidpur, M}mciisingh, Asansol, 
Raniganj and Dacca. 

14th. The first U. P. Non-party Conference which met at Lucknow, under the 
presidentship of Kunwar Bir Maharaj Singh, i assed a resolution calling upon 
the Biitish Government to make an unequivocal declaration that India would 
have the same freedom and equality of status as Great Britain and the 
Dominions after the war, 

Mr. 0. Eajagopalatbaii, addressing the I^aw Society at the Lucknow 
University made an appeal to students to work for communal concord. 

15th. His Excellency the Viceroy made a fervent appeal for political 

unity ill India in tlie face of the common da’nger, when he addressed the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta,— 
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Lord Linlithgow referred to the valuable work being done by hia expanded 
Kxecutive Council and said that it was a body of great authority and great 
distinction, representing wide experience) iiolitical and administrative.— 
His Excellency added: “I can. hope that we may jet see the day when in 
the Provinces which are still without a ministeiial government, we shall see 
in power governments set on the winning of the war and ready to use the 
immense power and opportunities at their disposal,” 

At the winter session of the Mysoie Legislative Council, an adjournment 
motion tabled by Mr. T. Maiiyappa (leader of tbe Gongiess Party) was discussed. 
The motion related to the adjournment of the House to discuss a matter 
of urgent public importance, viz, tbe labour situation at the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works, Bliadravati, and the prohibitory and exterument order promulgated 
in that connection. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii in a message to the Non-Party Provincial Political 
Conference held at Lucknow, said: “It cannot be agreeable to any one of us 
to think that in tbe year 1942, we find ourselves relegated, to the position 
which we occupied same fifty or sixty years ago.” 

16tli. A Government House (Bengal) Communique stated: “It is_ announced 
that His Excellency the Governor, after consultation with the Chief Minister, 
has been pleased to appoint Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, m.l.a., Khan Babadur 
M. Abdul Kasim M.L.C., Mi*. P. N. Banerjee, m.d.a., Kban Bahadur M. Ilasheem 
All Khan, M.rj.A., Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., and Mr, Upendra Nath 
Barman m.l.a., to be members of the Council of Ministers.” 

Her Excellency tbe Marchioness of Linlithgow at a meeting at the T, W. 
C. A., Calcutta, made an appeal to women to do their utmost to raise money to 
enable tbe Y. W. 0. A. to carry on their work. 

The Standing Finance Committee of the Central Legislative Assembly approved 
proposals for the continuance of grants-in-aid for the development of the 
haudloom industry and cottage and small scale woollen industries. 

Sir Ardesher Dalai, presiding over the ninth annual general meeting of the 
Employers’ Federation of India, in Calcutta, urged that a well thought out 
long range plan of industrial development of the countiy must be taken in 
hand so that no future emergency might find them unprepared. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secreiary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon given 
by the Overseas League to the ofEceis of ^ tbe Indian Fighting P’orccs, said : 
“The fact, namely, that India today is fighting east and west for her own 
immediate defence, is one great difference between her participation in this and 
ill any other previous imperial war.” 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the only business transacted being the 
answeiing of a short notice question by the Moslem League Party relating to 
the detention of Mr, Sarat Ghandia Bose. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the AU-Iu&a Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
in Calcutta, resolulions convening the Newspaper Press in India were adopted. 

18th. Mr.^ M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a 
speech in Bombay, made an appeal to the various political paities in the 
country, particularly the Congress which had been in power in seven provinces, 
to consider the political situation in all its aspects and come to an understanding 
and define their attitude towaids the w’ar. 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, _ addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, paid a 
tribute _ to the heioic resislance of China, Eussia, Britain and America against 
aggiession. Pandit Neluu referred to the war and said that it was a matter 
of great epnow to witness so much of sufiieiing all round. All the nations 
in the woild to-day were cast in an ocean as it were and they were asked 
to sink or swim as they chose. Only courage and stout-heartedness could save 
them from doom. 


The Pwh Hou’ble Sir Akbar Hydaii, Member-iii-Charge of the Information and 
Broadcasting Oepaitment of the Goveiumeiit of India, when he met the 
Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Calcutta, laid 
stress on the leaponsibihty of the Press in India, when the enemy was at the 
threshold of the coniUiy, in steadying public moiale and maintaining balanced 
judgment by sober unbiassed presentation of news, good or bad. 
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Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Calcutta, made an appeal for a “gesture 
which will provide the psychological back ground for getting* Government and 
the people together in a common endeavour to serve and safeguard the best 
interests of the country.” 

The following Communique was issued by the Secretary to His Excellency the 
Governor of Assam. “On his return from tour on December 15, the letter which Sir 
Mnhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, who submitted his resignation, and 
that of his whole cabinet, was placed before the Governor and His Excellency had 
an interview with Sir Muhammad on the same day. On his advice the Governor 
has requested Mr, Gopinath Bardoloi to come for an interview and_ this will 
shortly take place. Meanwhile the AsBam Ministry are carrying on their duties 
until other arrangements have been made, There is one exception to this 
and that is that the hon, Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohauduri, who placed his 
resignation as an individual Minister in the hands of the Prime Minister on 
December 9 last, is no longer a member of the cabinet. His resignation has 
been accepted by His Excellaney.’’ 

L9th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad addressing a mass meeting in Bombay, said : 
“The issue before the Congress today is not of violence versus non-violence. 
The main obstacle is the British Governmerrt’s attitude towards India : unless 
that attitude is changed there can be no change in our attitude.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazliil Huq, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) made a statement on the 
situalion created in Calcutta following the announcement that the city was 
about to be declared an emergency area. 

In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Bax, the Premier, made nii 
important statement concerning the constitutional implications of the exercise 
of special powers by the Governor in the day to day administration of 
Government. 

lOth, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, M.L.O,, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and Chairman of the Reception Committee of the AB-India Hindu 
Mahasabha session was directed by the Biipexintendent of Police, Darbhanga, 
not to proceed to Bhagalpur. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha instructed 
the workers at Bhagalpur, not to interfere with the authorities or precipitate any 
action before the date fixed for the commencement of the session t.e, 
December 24. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement to the “iVwa Ohro^iide,*’ London said : 
“The first essential is the recognition of Indian independence, and the con- 
signment to the dustbin of the infamous August declaration and all other 
similar declarations of the British Government.” 

Jlst. Mr. M. S. Aney, Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in unvoiliug 
the bust of the late Lokamanya Tilak at Poona, said : “TUo late Lokamanya 
Tilak held definite principles in politics, 'They had a definite objective. He 
stood for absolute Democracy by which he meant a Government of the people, 
by the people. His model was a parliamentary conatitution' where the 
Government would be responsible to the people, and not a Government of a 
particular class or party,” 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitharamayya, in an interview in Bombay, said ; “No deadlock 
can be solved by each party sticking to its position. 

92nd. Mr, V. L\ Bavarkar, President-elect of the Bhagaliiur session of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, left Bombay for Bhagalpur, He was accompanied 
by over 400 delegates and voliinteeis from Bombay and Poona, 

2Srd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President and twelve members of the Congress 
Working Committee assembled at Swaraj Ashram, Bardoli. 

ITie Orissa Congress Assembly Party was inslrucfcd to attend (he AsBomhlv 
session in January 1942 and oppose the P'nrlakimedi Ministry. ^ 

The Congress Working Committee deliberated for nearly nine hours on the 
political situation in India. « v i mv 
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Panclit Bharath Misra, General Seeielaiy of tlie Bibar rrovinoiul Hindu 
Pablia was arrested for alleged breach of peace,- Mr. Patjanarayan Pinsad, 
Secretary of the Reception Committee was taken into custody under tlwi 
Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. V. D. Savaikar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha, Mr, N. C. Chatlerjoe 
and Dr, B. vS. Moonje were arrested. About a huiulied delegates as well as 
workers of the Hindu MaUasabha were arrested at Bhagalpur. 

24th. Mr, V. D, Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahnsabha, in Lis presidential 
address to the Bhagalpur session of the Hindu Maliasabba, said : ‘‘Militarisation 
and industrialisation of our Hindu nation ought to be the fust two immediate 
objectives which we must pursue and secure to the best of our power, if we 
want to utilise the war situation in the world as effectively as posible, to defend 
the Hindu interests.’' 

Mr. M. A. .Tiunah, in a statement to the Nows Chronicle, London, said ; 
‘T want the British public and statesmen to understand that the stand of 
the Muslim League is vitally different from that of the CongreRs and other 
Hindu organizations. I want the British Government not to force Muslim 
India to fill Indian jails to convince them or demonstrate _ that Pakistan _ is 
now our sacred creed, an article of faith and any declaration by the British 
Government or Prime Minister which will in any way militate against it, 
Muslim India will resist with all the power it can command." 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mnkherjee, Bengal Minister and Working President, 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement announcing his decision to go 
to Bhagalpur to attend the annual session of the Mahasabha. 

Mr. Satyamiu’ti at a meeting in Madras, emphasised the need for a 
reoiientation of Congress policy. He had become convinced, he said, that at 
the earnest possible moment a national Government should function at the centre 
and popular Government in the provinces, 

25th. Dr. Shyama Prasad JInkheijee was detained at Colgong. Mr. Padam Raj 
Jain was arrested. Dr. Mukheijee was served with an order under See. 2G 
Sub. sec. (l}c of the Defence of India Rules prohibiting his entry into 
Bhagalpur. 

The Congress Working Coinmittee aeeejited the Nagpur Piovincial Congress 
Committee's invitation to hold the next meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi attended the session. 

Following the Government’s decision to repatriate detenues in Deoli, to their 
own home i rovinces, six detenues from Bombay province were brought to 
Bombay and sent to Yerwada Jail. 

By a proclamation His Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the 
constitution in As^am and took upon himself the administration of the province 
under see. 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

26th. The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, warned merchants and others 
against profilceung and advised the retailers to conform to "fair" prices fixed 
by the Press Advisory Committees, lest they should force the Government to 
take drastic control measures. 

Sir Blanmatha Nath Mukhciji, Presidciit of the .Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, iuteniewed the Viceroy m Calcutta for about half an hour and 
discussed with him matters relating to the Bhagalpur session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha. His Excellency found no substantial grounds for interference 
in a matter which ‘‘was essentially a provincial one." 

Mr. Jinnah in his presidential address to the fifth session of the All-India 
Moslem Students’ Federation at Nagpur, criticized tlie attitude adopted by the 
Conress and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other Congress 
leadeis addressed a public meeting at Baidoli and spoke on the political 
situation. 

The twenty-third annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
commenced at Mylapore, Madras. Six Bijoy Prasad Bingh Roy, ex-Ministor 
of Bengal presided. Sir Bijoy in his presidential address said : “This is not the time 
to bargain on the doctrinal plane, although we should not stop impressing the 
British Government that foi fuller utilization of the willing co-operation of 
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India the eettling of political aocount is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for eo-operation in war efforts.” 

27tb. Mahatma Gandhi iHsued a statement asking the Rihar Government to lift 
the ban on the Tlnidn Mahasabha and the lit. Hon’ble Mr. M. U. Jayakar 
condemned the action of the Hihar Governinent against the Hindu Mahasabha 
and appealed to H. E, the Viceroy to intervene. 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mahasabha session at Blragulpur was adopted at the .session 
of the National Ijiboral Federation. — Two other resolutions wmre passed, one 
condemning the rakislnii Bcheme and the other the separate electorates. 

The Working Committee of the All-Tiidia Muslim League passed a resolution 
at Nagpur stating that ‘'in view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the 
war oil the side of the Axis Powers has brought clanger much closer to India, 
and has forced into greater prominence the cpiestioii of the defence of India, 
the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim 
Lea gue from the very beginning has expressed their willingness to share the 
responsibility of the defence of the country.” 

28lh. At the meeting of the National Liberal Federation in Madras, Sir Ghimanlal 
Setalvad moved a resolution relating to the war. It ran as follows : — “The 
National Liberal Federation of India feels tliat the war of aggression started 
by Nazi Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan has proved 
to be a great menace to the freedom, peace and traiuinillity of the world. 
The Federation is of the opinion that the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict are represented by the Allied Power, such as Great Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

‘■The Federation feels that the present Far East War situation has brought 
India into the front line of the conflict and therefore, both to the Government 
and the })eople to view the situation realieliealiy and to mobilize the resources 
of the country in men and material to protect the lives of India’s teeming millions, 
from the imminent danger which threatens the country. At the same time, 
it feels that the unity between _ the Government and the people required for 
the necessary effort will not be possible unless new ^ psychological atmosphere 
is created by a change in the policy of His Blajesty’s Government towards 
India, which is urgently called for.” 

20tli. The Congress Working Committee at Bardoli arrived at tentative conclusions 
regarding the political situation and on the question of the future policy 
and programme of the Congress. 

Mr. Vijaylakshmi I*andit presiding at the annual session of tho All-India 
Women’s Conference at _ Cocanada, said: “Women’s organizations should 
throw all their weight in favour of world disarmament and peacefully labour 
for the cstalilishuicnt of a justcr political and economii* order.” 

Mr. vSarat Chandra Bose, m.l.a., (Bengal) was taken to Trichiiipoly from 
Madras. 

30lh. The Congress Working Committee which concluded its session at Bardoli, 
passed a resolution relieving Blahatma Gandhi of his leadership of the Congress. 
Another resolution reiterated the Congress demand for independence and restated 
the Congress iiosition and attitude iu regard to the war. Tho resolution stated 
interaha : “While there has been no change in the British ])olicy towards 
India, the Working Committee must, nevertheless, take into consideration the 
new world situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a 
world conflict and its approach to India.” 

Dr. Kalidas Nag of the Calcutta University, who was arrested on T)eeember 9 
under the Defence of India Rules was released.— Dr, Nag was arrested following 
tho Japanese declaration of war on Britain. 

31st. The Government of India decided to reduce the consumption of petrol bv 
the civil population to 60% of the 1940 total. 

Inaugurating the Silver Jubilee session of the Indian Economic Conference 
and the fourth session of theTndian Political Science Conference at Bombay 
t^ir PnrushothamdaB ‘Thakiirdas said : “Hie pace of Industrial prodneton in 
India since the war broke out should be regarded more as a matter for 
admiration than for criticism.” 
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At the 2nd day’s sitting of the All-India Women’s Conference at Oocanada 
a resolution on civil liberties was passed. 

Presiding over the 25tb, session of the Indian Economic Uoiiference at Bombay, 
Mr. J. P. Niyogi, University Piofessor of Economics, Calcutta, stressed that it 
was not the storing of information that was valuable in the study of Ecouomics 
but the training of the mind. Emphasising the value of oo-operaliou between 
Academic Economists and Industrialists and Financiers he suggested the 
establishment of Provincial Institutes of Economic Research, 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

For two years and more the public man and the publicist in India 
have been reacting to the war in Europe, in North Africa, with a certain 
amount of detachment. _ They have known that the success or failure 
of Germany in Eusaia will create conditions of unsettlement in their own 
lives, in the life of their neighbours, just as the success or 
& Africa^Stles Germany during 1914-18 had threatened to 

lar away from us far-reaching effects in the world’s life. But 

the war in Europe, in North Africa, was far away during 
almost the whole period of July — December, 1941 — the developments of 
which would form the subject of study in the present volume of the 
Indian Annual Register. And people in many a country in Asia and in 
the Americas could afford to be a little complacent with regard to Eussia’s 
heroic fight, contenting thenisolves^ with the expression of good wishes for 
the Soviet Eepublic. In our immediate neighbourhood towards the east, 
for four years and more, Ohina has been remaining unbroken in spirit 
amidst all the attacks and terrorizations of Japan's efficient army, navy 
and air force. During these years we have been able to maintain an 
equable temper in spite of ohr detestation of the ways of war practised by 
the soldiery of the island empire of the Pacific. We have discussed even 
in these pages the movements of the expanding forces of Japan that in 
the fulness of time would be challenging the supremacy of the “established 
master races” in this region of the earth. We did this in the cold light 
of historic developments ; we had no reason to take sides ; we rather 
enjoyed watching this .competition between the new and the old imperialisms 
out of which honest men might come by their own. 

But on the 7th of December, 1941, occurred an event which shook 
and disturbed the complacence of India, of the United States of America, 
of Australia, and confounded the wisdom of the ruling classes of Britain 
which for a century has been the dictator of conduct in this part of 
the Pacific. For about six months since Japanese forces moved into 
Indo-Ohina, were allowed to do so by the “Vichy” Administration of 
France, the U. S. A., the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and 
The shock ol Dec- British possessions in the mid-west Pacific, had 

emher7,l941— and been preparing themselves to meet Japan's 
what went imrae- southward expansion. On the 24th of July, 1941, 
diately before negotiations for the conclusion of an agreement bet- 
ween Japan and “Vichy France” for the “Joint Defence of Indo- 
China” started and were concluded on the same day. The agreement 
was signed by Major-General Sumifea, Head of the Japanese Military 
Mission and Vice-Admiral Decroux, Governor General of Indo-Ohina. 
On July 28, Japanese forces began disembarking in southern Indo- 
Ohina, and occupying eight air bases at Saigon, at Siemreap near 
Angkor at the new Thai border, at Nab Trang just north of Cam- 
ranh Bay, Touranne in the middle of ' the Annamite coast line, at 
Bien Hoa near Saigon, Soc Trang at the mouth of the Mekong, at 
Kompongtong near the great lake of Oambodia, and at Pnom Penh, 

7 
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the capital o£ Oambodia. The Allied nations have denounced this 
“Vichy*’ step as a “sell-out in the Pacific.” The “leader” in the daily 
newspaper, La Volonte Indo-CUnoUe, dated the 25th July, adduced 
arguments in favour of this step. Published from Indo-Ohina's 
capital the paper opined that the step did not affect “Prench 
authority in Indo-China”, stated that it was “only temporary”, that 
the local Prench authorities had hardly any say in the matter ; 
it was “reached direct between Vichy and Tokyo” and accepted with 
a view to saving the colony from being a battlo-ground ; the paper 
confessed, however, that the concessions “may appear momentarily 
painful.” The article recognized at the same time that the geographi- 
cal position of Indo-Ohina has made it the first victim to “Japan’s 
southern expansion” which could not he continued from “such distant 
bases as Hainan, Pormosa, occupied China, or Japan. 

The Allied Powers understood the significance of this step as 
a threat to their possessions ; the Hanoi paper also hinted openly at 
,, - “action against Singapore and Netherlands East 

poss^ession^’ of A look at the map enables one to seo and 

Indo-China understand that the naval baaos at Gam-ranh Bay 
and Saigon and the air bases in southern Indo- 
China are far nearer Burma, Malaya and Borneo than the former 
Japanese southern-most bases in Tonkin and ’Hainan island ; the 
flying distance from Saigon to Singapore is 600 miles, to north 
Borneo 750 miles, to Rangoon 900 miles. On the 28th of July these 
bases went under Japanese control and possession, and their posses- 
sion enabled Japan to launch the attack on British and U. S. and 
Butch possessions on the 7th of December. Just as the Busso-Gorman 
Pact on August 22, 1939 had started the .^war in Europe a week 
after, on the first day of September, so the ' Vichy Jap” agreement — 
“Joint Defence of Indo-Ohina”, made on 24.th July, 1941, started the 
war in Asia seventeen weeks later, in the first woek of December. 
The world does not know what the Soviet’s reasons were for 
that fatal step. The ‘Vichy’ arguments are more ‘roalistio.’ The 
'Vichy News Agency’ broadcasted certain of these on July 24. In 
August, 1940, “Vichy Prance” had recognized “Japan’s special rights 
as guardian of order in eastern Asia.” On bho present occasion 
prudential considerations dictated the acceptance of Japan’s demands. 
These were two— “Vichy Prance” had “very insufficionb moans 
in Inda-Ohina to assure defence of that territory” ; this weakness 
and ^ msufficiency of means «f defence were due to German pressure 
on Vichy”, The Armistice Department” of “Vichy Ministry” in 

successive instructions to General Dantz in Syria informod him that 
the German Armistice Commission has informed us of its final decision 

to forbid all re-inforcements to Indo-Ohina ” There were also “foreign 

threats” directed against this particjilar territory detected and “de- 
• nounced by Tokyo, because it could be used as a base of operations 
against J apan’s far-fiung lines in China and its coast. The Govern- 
ment^ of the United States eomdemned more in sorrow than in anger 
this Vichy” surrender in a statement made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (for Foreign Affairs), Sumner Wells. It oaUed attention 
to Japans concern expressed in June, 1940, over any developments 
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that might disturb “the status q^lO of the Nefcherlaud Indies,” and its 
desire that “conditions of disturbance should not spread to the region 
of the Pacific.” The present Japanese step can only he understood 
as a step towards the “further and more obvious movements of 
conquest in the adjacent territories.’’ Chinese circles who ought to 
Imow as they have had for four years talren the measure of Japanese 
tactics, issued a warning from their war-time capital, Chungking, that the 
Japanese forces were now poised for a push towards Thailand and 
Burma, “thus threatening to take Singapore from the rear.” How 
prophetic this warning was ! 

It may be well asked — why did not the interested Powers listen 

to this warning, take steps to forestal the Japanese move just as 

Britain and the "United States had by occupying Iceland 
The democraciss disregarding the captive Danish Government, as Eussia 
were not ready and Britain did occupy Iran and drove away Eeza 
Shah Pelhavi from the throne of that country ? The 
experiences of the war even in December, 1941, during the twenty 
five days of December, proved that they were unready, that they 
could not spare forces and equipments, new ships and aeroplanes for 
the new front, taken up as they were with German threats to 

Eussia’s nerve centres, to Iraq, Iran and India through a pincer 

movement from the Caucasus and Egypt. Owing to the same 

causes they showed an “appeasing mood” to Japan. President 

Eoosevelt speaking on July 26, 1941 to members of the Volunteer 
Participation Committee of the Office of Civil Defence, discussed the 

reasons’ that had influenced his Administration to allow oil to Japan. 

There was a “method” in letting this oil go to that country. It was 
done with the hope— and it had worked for “two years”— of keeping war 
out of the southern Pacific. This “method” 

“was for our good, fox the good of the defence of Britain and the freedom 
of the seas.,... we h^ad to help to get Australian surplus meat, wheat and corn for 
England. It was most essential for oui selfish view-point of defence to prevent 
war from breaking out at oui door there.” 


Economic 
appeasement 
ol Japan 


The President was as frank in describing what would have 
happened if they had not “appeased” Japan in this manner. If 
“American oils” had been cub off from Japan, she 
would “probably have gone down to the Dutch East Indies 
a year ago, and you would have had war.” The 
British, who had greater stake in the area and who 
could not think of anything else than the Hitler threat to their 
island home in noith-east Atlantic, were as accommodating, though 
Air Marshal Bir Eohart Popham-Brooke, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces in the Pacific area, might be boldly declaring in those 
July days ; “We were fully prepared come what may.” The News 
Chronicle of London was a better witness of the state of things. 
Writing on July 24, it said : 


“......BometiraeB Biitish avoidance of provocation lias gone so far as to assiat 

Japan in her aggicBsion. Even to-day Briiain is allowing part of her own scanty 
Btoies of aluminium^ ore io go to Japan, just as, on the eve of the Emopeau war, 
Britain allowed Nazi Geimany to stock her war chest with new mateiials.” 
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This may be called “economic appeasement.” In the arts oi 
peace also Japan -was dependent on outside sources for the needs of 

Itt peaces war volume of the 

Japan was depen- Register shown how dependent Japan was. We have 
dent on outside saen another estimate which revealed that the British 
Bwpply Empire controlled more than 30 per cent of the raw 

materials which Japan bought ; the XJ. S. A., including Hawaii and 
the Phillippines, about 32 per cent ; China, excluding Manchuria, 6 '6 
per cent ; Holland, including her possessions in the East Indies, 4’27 
per cent ; Erance, including Indo-Ohina 1’45 per cent. This depend- 
ence has been galling to the sensitive Japanese, and since they 
opened their eyes on the significance of modern economic and financial 
imperialism, of “capitalist imperialism”, more than seventy years baclr, 
they have been striving to break this strangle-hold. 

One of the makers of modern Japan, the late Marquis Ito, 
indicated for the world, in about 1900, when Japan had just begun 
to stir her wings for the imperialistic flight, the linos 
An old dream of his country’s necessities and the way of meeting 

coming to be true these. Speaking to members of the leading industrialist 

organisation of his country, he said : 

“I look to China as the field which our business enterprise should aspire to 
harvest. Gergiaphy has decreed that Japan shall be a commercial nation. We 

cross a ribbon of a sea and tread a vast empire, boundless in extent, its hidden 

treasures intact, its millions and millions of people ready to absorb the produce 
of world and yet want more It is in China that the merchants and manufac- 

turers of the world will fight their future battles for commercial supremacy. 
Should we— should the merchants and manufactures of this country— fail to plant, 
to root themselves in the soil of China before the field is usurped by their rivals, 
not only will a death-blow be shuck at our trade and commerce, but our national 
existence itself may be menaced.” Quoted in Vapan—'Aapecta and DesUmea^^by 
W. Petrie Watson, (1Q04), 

Those who are aware that the border-line between economics 
and politics has been erased in the modern world, that “the fight for 

“ V materials plays the most important part in 

i^eriSsms” at to quote Dr Hjalmar Schacht, President of 

death grip German Eeichbank, will find in the words of 

Marquis Ito the history of the evolution that has 

led to the life-and-death-struggle between China and Japan, between 
Japan and the Allied Powers. It is this fight for raw materials 
and markets that is one of the contributing causes of the present 
war in the Pacific. There have been other influences, personal and 
impersonal, material and non-material, that have been working to 
build the forces and resources o1 Japan for the supreme test that 

has come into her life, that has caught her in its cruel grasp. In 

previous volumes of the Annual Register, specially those of 1938, 
1940 and Vol. I of 1941, we have attempted to trace their rise and 
growth. In the present volume we propose to confine our attention 
to the economic developments that have since the beginning of the 
Meiji era, 1868, been slowly but surely making Japan into one 
of the Great Powers of the world, capable of beating Britain 
and the United States of America in a war and of maintaining her 
victorious position for moie than six months in 1942. As we send these 
pages to the press (July, 1942) we find Britain losing Burma, Malaya 
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and Borneo, the United States losing the Philliphines, Gnam and WaTxe, 
the Dutch their East Indies Empire consisticg of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Bali and the Celebes. The base of Singapore is lost ; the Bay 
of Bengal almost as well. And Japan rides the waves from North Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean, and from Sumatra to Ceylon. 


The story of this startling victory, and of its causes and consequences, 
wiU be engaging the attention of historians and sociologists for years 
to come. Some will trace it to Shiilo and the social 
individual virtues inculcated by it. The generally 
Japan’s evoluUon accepted meaning of this word is ancestor worship. 

Through various transformations it has reached its 
present form — made up of “three major elements — politics, religion and 
morality” ; it is "the peculiar religious i)atriotism of the Japanoso people in 
glorifying their Emperor as the centre of the faith” ; it is "a mighty political 
machine called upon to render service to the national life in the safeguard- 
ing of the existing organizations of the State” ; it is "always, inseparably 
and intimately, the Japanese race ; hence the reluctance of the Government 
to permit its classification as a religion.” There is a vast amount of 
mysticism behind these words, as respectable as the mysticism in Hinduism, 
and in no way less inspiring than what is found in Anglo-Saxonism, in 
Teutonism and in Slavism. "Japan is a race of Gods and can do no 
wrong. The rest of the world is made np of barbarians and it is Japan’s 
right to rule the' world.” In the literature of every aspiring nation and 
people mysticism such as these can be easily found. It is neither any 
credit nor any discredit to Japan that her rulers should be teaching their 
people this alphabet of imperialism. Japan, a late comer into international 
conflicts and competitions, does but follow the bad example shown by the 
modern Great Powers in their relation with China, with East Asia, with 
the non-white races and peoples in Asia, in Africa, in Oceania and in the 
Americas. It is this example that has supplied arguments to Japanese 
expansionists in support of their various schemes of "new order” in eastern 
Asia, as a step towards their extension over all the lands washed by 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Their propagandists have been saying '• 

“Bpreadiug over Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, ve have ‘picked’ AsiaticB 
numbering 13,00,00,000. This mass is what uonstituteS the essential elemeub of 
Japan’s military power and the root and stem oi her economic strength”. 


In a special issue of the Japanese Cabinet Information 
Great^^ast As a Bureau publication, 8huho, is made the statement 
more authoritatively : 

“Japan must in any case establish the Greater East Asia Bloc centering 
about Jajian, Manohukiio and China, and including the soulheru quarters. ’Jo do 
this it is necessary that we strengthen our decision to tie up with the countries 
with which we should tie up, and we should by no means fear friction with the 
Old Order.” — “Japan’s New Order in the Pacific”— Paci'yJc Jffairs {Quarterly), 
New York, June, 1941, 

This is the picture as it has baen taking shape through "blood and iron” 
during the last seven months. It is necessary now to trace the first 
„ „ lineaments during the years when the foundation of 

—tor Vie Se Hid after the abolition of the 

and by it Shogunato in 1868. The Eendal Age during which the 
Sanmrai, the Kshalriyas of Japan, were dominant, was 
breaking down under its own weight of maladjustment. The "revolution” 
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wag merely *‘a sliiCt of power” between groups of the 8am'ii<7'ai. Some 
took up the duties of administratioir ; some went into banking, industry, 
shipping and commerce, retaining their grip on State powor. They were 
only 10 or 20 per cent of the population ; the rest remained rural and could 
only work up ‘‘a feeble demand for either the goods or tho services” handled 
in the urhan centres like Osaka and Yokahama. Tho State has played the 
greatest part in organizing and developing arsenals, chomioal works, iron and 
steel plants, cotton spinning, power loom weaving, silk filaturos, ship building, 
railways, paper mills, glass works, type casting, the manufacture of safety 
matches, coke gas, etc. It imported foreign technicians and advisors — as 
many as 500 and more — as early as 1875. It loaned mechanical eciuipment 
or capital to private enterpreneurs or granted outright large subsidies for 
mills and factories, for foundries and dockyards. “Kukka no tame — ‘for 
the State’ — was the term used to encourage industrialism,” This 
was, we are told in an article in the Facifio Affairs, March, 1941, 
in pursuance of the principle of Kakulai — “tho State body corporate.” 
This development made it easy for the political and military bureaucrats 
to identify themselves with the feudal and patriarchal-minded hierarchs 
of business. The writer of the article illustrates the naturalness of 
this development by quoting from the “Eamily Constitution” of the 
“House of Mitsu” drawn up in 1772 by the third “Mitsu” and revised 
and brought up to date in 1900. 

Interpreters of these economic and industrial measures in Japan 
have told us that “the initial capital accumulations for its rapid capitalist 
and imperialistic development” camo out of torrifcorial 
conquests and handsome indemnities. One of these 
& indemnities estimated what Japan had got out of tho Sino-Japanese 
war (1894 — ’95). 20,00,00,000 taels — about 20 crores of 
rupees indemnity was forced on China, and the Manchu Court had to 
borrow 28,00,00,000 taels within forty months. An additional 3,00,00,000 
taels were paid to the Japanese to hasten their evacuation of southern 
Manchuria. According to the general estimate at that time tho total 
expenditure of the war on both sides was not very much more than 
15,00,00,000 taels. In other words, as a consequence of the defeat in 
this war, China was forced to pay 8,00,00,000 taels more than the 
total expenditure of both the combatant sides. This story, however, 
is not peculiar. Britain and Germany are the two outstanding examples 
in modem times of having made victories in wars the eorner-stonos of 
thei^^ industrial development. To quote Dean Ingo from his Outspoken 
Essays in support of this thesis ; 

“The first impetus (to indiistrifll revolution in Britain) was given by tho 
plunder of Bengal which, after the victories of Clive, flowed into the country in a 
broad stream for about thirty yeais. The ill-gotten wealth played the same part in 
stimulating English industries as the ‘five milliards’ extorted from Franco did for 
Germany after 1870,” 

We have traced above the history of the evolution of modern 
capitalism in Japan. We have seen that the predominantly rural 
T character of the country’s life does not enable her 

development amongst her own people the products of her 

unbalanced factories. According to Dr. Shirosi Nasu 

the indebtedness of the people is colossal, the agricul- 
turists faring the worst ; they are the majority of the people, the potential 
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buyers ol industrial products. “The total agricultural debt rose from 
750 million yen in 1911 to 4,600 million yen in 1929” when approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of all Japanese farmers were insolvent. "We are 
further told that “the various price, marketing, and agricultural control 
laws seem not to have liquidated agricultural indebtedness, but rather 
to have pressed the poverty-stricken peasant layers into a rigid pattern 
like that created by the German law., .of compulsory entailment.” This 
domestic economic stringency compels industrial Japan to seek and 
find markets for its products in other countries, in countries which 
have currencies other than the yen. 


This process has not not been found to bo a free ono ; con- 
fronted by the “cheap goods” of Japan almost every country sot up 
Tariff walls in barriers. Tlie on-sot of the depression period 

front of "cheap that started in 1929 made thoso more rigid and higher, 
goods” from The intensity and snccosa of Japanese competition, 
Japan threat to the industries of other countries was almost 

formidable. Tho first World War had allowed Japan a free hand to consolidate 
her position in Asiatic countries. To illustrate. In 1929 India’s cotton 
goods imports from Japan wore 30 per cent while Britain supplied 
66 per cent ; in 1932 the tables have been completely turned — Japan 
sent to us 50 per cent of those while Britain came with 48 per 
cent. Then began the tarill war. In 1932 import duties on non- 
British cotton goods to India was raised from 31 per cent to 50 por 
cent, while British goods had to pay 25 per cent ; 1933 tho duty 
on Japanese cotton goods was raised to 75 per cent. In 1933 Egypt 
raised an extra duty of 35 per cent on Japanese cotton goods, The 
Straits Settlements and British East Africa followed suit, and 
Australia adopted anti-dumping laws against Japan. This campaign 
created bitterness. And Japanese public men and publicists fought 
it with vigour , the language of war was introduced into this econo- 
mic fight. In an article in Foreign Affairs New York Quarterly, 
April, 1934 ) entitled “Britain’s Trade War with Japan tho injustice 
of this fight was sought to bo emphasized by contrasting India'a 
gain from trade with Japan as against that 'with Britain. It was 
stated that during the 20 years from 1914 — ’34 Japan had bought 
from India materials worth 260 croros ym more than slio had sold 
to her while Britain had sold to India goods worth 230 crorea ym 
more than she had bought of her : Japan had poured into India 13 
crorcB yen every year while Britain took away ovory year from India 
11 crorcs yen. 


This story of restrictions put on Japan’s trade expansion ought 
to prepare us for the storm that ayo have boon witnessing in tho 

nnwWoma.a Toynhoa, 

danger Of this greatest of tho worlds publicists, in an 

tactics article entitled — Next War— Europe or Asia 9 

discussed the problems raised by the dead set made 
agaiust Japan. He pleaded for giving this “congested” nation with a 
nett increase of 9 lakhs of persons every year “breathing space by 
rc-opening the markets” of the English-speaking world Otherwise 
difficulty of finding provision for them by the civilized moans of 
expanding her exports and so increasing her power to purchase foreign 
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food-stuff" will drive her to the desperate remedy adopted by all 
nations placed in similar circumstances — “to seize additional territory 
from their neighbours by force.’* This has l>oen callod the logic 
of circumstances which should be accepted ‘‘collectivoly” by the 
English-speaking peoples controlling and possessing as they do the 
major portion of the Pacific area. TJms reasoning appears to justify 
the many adventures in high politics and imperialism that Japan has 
been indulging in since 1894, 


Many amongst British imperialists were found justifying in 1933 
the Manchurian affair on this reasoning based as it was, wo are 
told, on “fundamental realities.” The present Secretary 
Briliah imper- State for India, Mr. Amory, wont much further. 

ing^for Japan^ ’ Speaking in the House of Commons when in 1933 

the Lytton Commission’s Report was being discussed, 
he asked his fellow-members to beware of the dangerous position they 
would ho putting their empire if they condemned Japan. The words 
are so illuminating that they deserve full quotation. 

When yo 1 look afc the fact that Japan needs markets and that it is iini>eraliivo 
for her in the woiUl in which she lives, that there should be some sort of pcac.e 
and order, then who is there amouRst ns to cast the first stone and to say that 
Japan ought not to have acted with the olijeefc of creating peace and onlor, in 
Manchuria and defending herself against the eoutiiuicd aggression of vigorous 
Ohinese nationalism ? Onr ‘^hole policy in India, our whole policy in Egypt, 
stand condemned if we condemn Japan.” 

This dialectic of imperialism, this fellpw-foeling for a follow- 
imperialist, has not, however, continued long in their pristine vigour. 

Eor, we have not known of any instance of tlio ruling 

country doing anything but 
expense maintaining the sfattes quo in the distribution of the 
earth’s surface and of its riches, however unjnst and 
unnatural the arrangement might be. If they had boon as sweetly reason- 
able or shown themselves so in the ma^tter of concessions to Japan 
in their own territories as Mr. Amery asked them to be at China’s 
expense the world would have been spared the two World Wars to 
which we have been witnesses. 


Since the days of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance (1902) which preci- 
pitated the Eusso-Japauv War two years later, Japan has grown from 
strength to strength. This growth has stirred fears 
A futile game in in hearts far and near. By her conduct Japan appears 
modern poUdes to have lost caste even with those who had be- 
friended her in 1933 against drastic measures re- 
commended by the Government of the United States. Her “China 
Incident” has entailed unspeakable insults on British men and women 
exposing a side of Japanese character verging on barbarism ; her 
methods of war in China have sent a thrill of horror through 
civilized humanity. These horrors do not, however, appear to havo 
moved the arbiters of world politics to effective protest that would 
have halted the inhumanity of the Japanese soldiery in the various 
fields spread over China, But when Japan moved into Indo-China 
quietly and without shedding a drop of blood, the “democracies” 
of the West raised a cry of the end of the world — a world, it is 
true, in which they had for a century been skimming the cream 
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off Ohina, India and other countries of East Asia. The accusing 
finger was pointed at her for daring . to desire “mastery over the vast 
Pacific area, stretching from Singapore...... to Australia/’ to quote the 

Yorkshire Post — ( British ). The occupation of bases in Indo-Ohina 
could not have any other than the evil purpose imputed to Japanese strategy, 
disturbing to every body concerned, alike to the ruling classes and the ruled. 

This disturbance would spread the war from the mainland of 
Ohina to the islands and archipelagoes of mid-West-Pacific. The British, 
the Unitod States and the Dutch Government did not 

ile"t’'aiiTS)ncert'‘ wanted it as well as China. The 

ol democracies former as a step towards the fulfilment of her ambi- 
tion ; the latter has been praying for it for four years 
with a view to defeat this ambition with the help of Britain and 
the United States. On July 6, 1941, almost on the eve of the invasion 
of Indo-Ohina, the Central Daily Neios of Chungking urged that 
a conference of all the democratic Powers be held in America “to 
work out military and economic agreements in the fight against the 
Axis Powers.” The purposes of the conference should be : (i) to 
conclude an “agreement on all-front co-operation” among China, the 
U. S. A., Britain and the Soviet Bapublic against the Axis ; (ii) to work 
out a military agreement and a joint General Staff , (iii) to formulate 
‘'economic co-operation, including an embargo against the Axis as well 
as tariff co-operation, and establishing a bank for financial settlements 
and co-operation.” The five months that intervened between this 
suggestion and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, Malaya, the 
Phiilipines and Singapore did not, however, show any disposition 
to accept this heroic remedy ; the leading democracies appeared to be 
in a negotiating mood. And Washington became the venue of these 
negotiations where the U. S A, Eoreign Secretary Cordell Hull and 
the Japanese Ambassador Admiral Namura kept themselves engaged 
trying to straighten out the tangle. The difficulties of working out 
the Chinese suggestion were obvious. The Soviet Eepublie was engaged 
in a lifo-and-death struggle with the Axis Powers of Europe and 
their satellites ; she had a Neutrality Pact with Japan which it would 
be imprudent to break before accounts had been settled with Germany, 
before Germany had been driven out of Eussia’s soil. Eussia’s pre- 
occupation has not eased since then, and though Japan has forged 
ahead with her offensive and gained startling success in the main- 
land of Asia and the islands further south, Eussia cannot afford to 
divert her energies to this area or anywhere else. Britain could not 
spare men and materials from Europe and the Middle East. The 
United States were merely diddling with their function as “the 
arsenal of the demooraoies.’’ These difficulties left no choice but 
negotiations, And the straugling of imports from the democracies 
to Japan, and the mutual “freezing” of assets. 

The details of these negotiations being secret, hints and specula- 
tions from Washington and Tokyo kept the world informed of their 
Negotiations between trends. We Were told that before July the U. S. A. 
the United States authorities had suggested the neutralization of 

& Japan Indo-Ohina and Thailand. Japan’s “veiled possession” 

of Indo-Ohina killed this scheme. In August another offer was 
8 
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niade — Japan should withdraw from Indo-Ohiiia, and the democracies 
would withdraw the “freezing” orders on Japanese assets and 
lift the embargoes on the movement of essential raw materials 
to Japan. This was reported to have displeased China ; it was not 
acceptable to Japan as well. Erom the side of Japan came two 
proposals — that the arming of Singapore, in tlie Phillippines, in the 
Dutch East Indies, and in Australia be halted ; that the U. S. A. Govern- 
ment and people use their influence to achieve a Sino-Japanese 
settlement. These failed to accomplish results. In the third week 

oi October there was a change * of Government in Japan ; Prince 

^onoye resigned and Lieutenant-General Hidoki Tojo became Premier 
and War Minister. Interpretations of this change have been various. 
Some said that Cabinet resignations in Japan have boen frequently 
employed by the politicians to relieve “internal political pressure” 

without telling us what particular internal difficulty was solved by 
the resignation of the Konoye Ministry. A Washington despatch 
told us that this Ministry was felt to have shown weakness in 

negotiations then being carried on Others told us that the 

change indicated the possibility of Japan coming to the help of 
her Axis partners now that they appeared to bo on the way to 
Moscow, and Russia appeared to be fighting with her back to the 
wall. Light was sought to be thrown on the new Premier’s character 
and disposition ; Eeutefs Par Eastern “expert” told us that he was 
“one of the most ardent leaders of the Japanese imperialist aggressive 
party Singapore “experts” told us that he was “regarded as one 
of the firebrands in the Japanese military clique,” and as “having a 
profound dislike of foreigners” ; it was also recalled that it was ho 
“who directed the Tientsin blockade three years ago when Britons 
and other foreigners were stripped naked, and otherwise humiliated 
by the Japanese military in China.” The bad certificate given to 
General Tojo did not, however, erupt into action immediately. 


Eor, about two weeks later, on the 4;th of November, 1941, 
the Japanese Information Bureau announced, from Tokyo that Mr. 
■V Saburu Kurusu, formerly Ambassador to Germany, 

Washington as "special adviser 
^ miBBlon to Admiral Nomura” to make a “final effort to break 


the deadlock” that had been reached in the negotia- 
tions ; it was “Tokyo’s final diplomatic effort to lessen the tension 
between the two countries,” opined the Doinei Tsushiu jS'/m— -the 
Allied News Agency — the Government-controlled Nows Agency. Mr. 
Kurusu reached Washington on about the 10th November flying all 
the way from Tokyo. At Manila he met General MacArthur, 
Commander-in-Ohief of the American and Phillippino forces in the 
Phillippines j and in course of conversation he is reported to have said 
that the purpose of his mission was to keep the General idle. On 
his arrival at the capital of the U. S. A., the Press of the world 
became busy with speculation on the issues that required to be 
resolved if peace was to be restored to East Asia, if war was not* to 
spread all over this area, On the 17th November a London message 
said that Mr. Kurusu had been entrusted by General Tojo with 
definite instructions” 
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“to pull a Bensational ijolitical deal on the follwing lines : Japan is prepared to 
pledge to maintain peace in the Pacific, not to invade Eueaia or Thai (Siam), if the 
United States undertake not to supply China with war materials, planes and money. 
The Burma Eoad, now vital for China, should be closed, and normal trade relations 
between the U, S. A. and Japan must be resumed.” 


In explanation it was said that these demands did ^‘in no way” 
infringe on American and British interests in China ; and the 
assurance was forthcoming that Japan was prepared 
guarantee and protect these interests.” In place 
offer * 0^ these the U. S. A. Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cordell 

HuU, j)ut forward the following ; (i) that Japan with- 
draw from the Axis ; (ii) get out of China and French Indo-Ohina ; (iii) 
renounce aggression ; (iv) observe the principle of equal trade opportu- 
nity in the Pacific. It was also rumoured at the time that 

‘'if Japan would play ball, the U. S. would put up 10,00,00,000 dollars to 
help Japan to switch fiom a war to a peace economy ; that Japanese war supplies 
to Eussia would keep Japan’s factoiies going.”— (ytjue, New York weekly). 

The obvious questions that suggested themselves even to 

American journalists were — can Japan who has spent a million lives 
in trying to persuade China into her “co-prosperity" 
sphere do this trick ; can any Japanese Government dare 
map” ° “withdraw on the map” and hope to function a day 
longer ? There appeared to be a tie-np here woven by 
destiny which men’s hands were incapable of handling properly, of un- 
ravelling successfully. For about half-a* century dreamers of dreams and 
seers of vision in Japan have been dreaming of the flag of Dai Nippon — 
Great Japan — ^fluttering over the countries far and near, their little island 
in the heart of the Pacific sending out new “lords of the human 
kind’’ to rule the world and to set a better example of State life. 
The hour for the realization of such a dream has drawn near, and the 
democracies of the West, the purveyors of “cdrrupt materialistic ideas”, 
want the people of the “divine country in the Eastern seas” and 
“the senior nation of Asia” to turn back on this historic destiny, 

and expect them to do so ! Thus ran the angry comment in the 

Japanese Press. While the “special” missionary of peace, Mr, Sahnru 
Kurusu, was busy -with talking at Washington of the “moderate and 
virtuous” demands of his Government, the head of that Government 
at Tokyo was declaring that “for the honour and pride of mankind” 
the practice of the TJ. S. A. and Britain must he “purged" from 

East Asia ; the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. Shigenori Togo, was 

contemptuous of the E. S. A. trying to “forcibly apply to East 
Asiatic countries fantastic principles and rules not adapted to the 
actual situation.’’ These threats and slighting references were uttered 
and made in the last week of November. And on the 7th of 
December Japanese bombers were hurtling through the air death and 
destruction over American and British territories. 

We do not know difference over what particular item or items 
of the compromise proposals led to failure of the negotiations. The 
Fundamental world cannot point out to what Mr. Cordell Hull 
conilict between or Mr. Saburu Kurusu could have said or done to 
Japan and others catastrophe. Whoever made concession 

would have “lost face” before the world’s gallery, preservation of 
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'whieb "face”— prestige— was throe-fourtb of tho forco that influences 
or dominates international affairs. We have a certain fooling that 
there is a fundamental conflict between tho desires, ambitions and 
interests of Japan and those of the democracios that liold today 
sway, political and economic, over East Asia soutli of Siberia. 
People who have time to think of tho various elements of this 
conflict, to read of discussions on those, have almost come to accept 
these as true and as cruel as Nature's^ own processes. Many of 
these are idealistic ; as many are materialistic, concorned with what 
is called bread and butter, dal and hhat. This amalgam, the driving 
force of idealistic and materialistic elements, has boon recognized 
by both native and foreign observers of tho life of tho Japanese 
people. Lothrop Stoddard, one of the American interpreters of the 
rising temper of colour and race conflicts, has boon quoted ^by Mr. 
Fujihara Jinjiro in his The Spirit of Japanese Lidiistry—d, “doctrinal 
glorification of the Japanese way”, tho book has boon called — to point 
to the moral of this development. 

“Present-day Japan has been stung into action by^ llio sharpest of life’s 
inatincts— that of self-preservation, Now, add to this primeval urge n burning 
faith iu' ‘Great Japan’ and the peculiar excellence of tho Ynmato Race ; add to 
that again the Bushido code glorifying self-sacrifice and wolcoming heroic death, 
and we can realize the fierce longing in Japanese hearts to cut tho Gonlion knot 
of their difficulties and hew out a great destiny with the Samurai sword.” 

Mr. Pujihara Ginjiro was for 25 years Chief Executive of tho 

gigantic Oji paper monopoly controlled by tho Mitsui intorosts. And 
as in other countries, so in Japan, “tho plans of the 
“Big Bnsraess” & m6dern world are made in the counting house’’ to 
Japanese politics quote the words of Woodrow Wilson, Thorofore do 

we find Japanese industrialists boing influenced by 
politics and influencing politics. This inter-connection is not secret ; 
it is there for all the world to see, and to understand. Japan’s "Big 
Business” is thus found never behind in financing ovory patriotic 

ebullition or adventure. In 1936 it decided to contribute a total of 
16,60,00,000 yen to the National Defence Fund. Amongst the con- 
tributors are the Mitsui, the Mitsubishi and the Sumimoto concerns 
which are heavily interested in the munition industry. The entire 
amount will he contributed not to the Finance Minister Inil to the 
Ministers of War and Navy in three equal annual instalments. Inspired 
by this example the leading concern of Formosa indicated thoir intention 
to contribute a total of 1,50,00,000 yen to tho Array and Navy. As 

tho State has helped to make tho^ wealth of these “IIousos”, the 

State in Japan has had natural claims on their resources to advance its 
various programmes of social and political expansion. Wo have 

referred in this and in previous volumes of tho Annual 

Register to the dependence of Japanese industries for their raw 
materials on other countries. This has halted Japan’s industrial ex- 
pansion both in peace time and in war time. An estimate has it 
that the U. B. A. exported over 2,00.00.000 tons of stool and iron 
scrap chiefly to Italy and Japan during the period of 1935 to 
January, 1941. Another shows the latest figures (1940) of tho percentage 
of Japan’s war supplies obtained from the U. S. A. : coppor— 91 per 
cent ; scrap iron and steel — 90 per cent ; ferroallovs— - 
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aircralts and parts — 77 per cent ; oil prodncts — 66 per cent. This economic 
difficulty is galling to Japanese industrial magnates, and is the seed-plot 
of Japan’s “New Order in the Pacific,” in the solution of which 
politicians and militarists, industrialists and financiers have found a 
common platform. Not all the exponents of the idea and ideal present to us 
the picture in identical words or lines. Politicians and militarists 
have a way of drawing it up a little different from that of the 
industrialist and the financier , the publicist and the map-makers 
of the “new orders” have their particular ways- 

In Japan also this holds good. The politician and the militarist 
present-- to us this picture : “Japan has established a semi-circle of 

The militarist, bases from Thailand to Saigon, to Hainan, to Takao 
the iodustrialist, (at the sonthern tip of Pormosa), to Parao in the 
& the racialist are Japanese Mandated Islands. A possible extension 

ok dtl semi-circle is to Davao in the Phillippines, 

where there is a strong Japanese colony.” Mr. Koichiro Ishihara, 
President of the Ishihara Industrial Marine Transportation Go., “not 
unrepresentative of the ideas and purposes of Japanese industry and 
finance”, wrote in the Qcnclai for January, 1941, that the key to 

the whole of the “China Incident” is the southern regions ; that “once 
the mutual prosperity block is set up, tho 16 billion yen export 
surplus reported by the European colonies in 1935 would be converted 
into a tremendous and stimulating increase in Japanese industry...... 

the economies of the various European countries will be dependent 
upon it.” In the August, (1940) Number of Nippon Hyoron, Hikamatsu 
Kamikawa drew up a scheme of world ra-construction in place of 
the present one— Japan’s version of the “now world order.” The 
“emergence and establishment of huge bloc-empires” being the next ■ 
stage in world development, Kamikawa lays down the following “ba- 
sic principles” : (l) construction of Bloc or Regional Empires by the 
powerful races ; (2) the granting of mutual autonomous indepen- 
dence to the weak and smaller races ; (3)^ a world-peace based on an 

inter-bloc balance of power which will supercede the old racial or 

continental peace. In this scheme Japan will be dominating the western 
Pacific. The disposal of the Pacific islands now under non-Asiatic 
control is the major problem of this Bloc. The second principle of the 
above scheme will apply in the first instance to the Hun race (the' 
Chinese), and to the Indians. Admiral Toyoda, Foreign Minister in 
the last Ministry of Prince Konoye, said in tho course of a statement 
made to the Tokyo correspondents of tho official German and Italian 
News Agencies on August 9, 1941, that “ethnical and geographical 
reasons” called for the closer collaboration between Japan and “the 
southern region”. Tho reference to “ethnical” reasons points out to the 
origin of the Japanese people. Three elements appear to have mingled 
to make the race — a primitive white strain through the “Ainus” 
who appeared to have entered Japan from the region of the Amur 
in tho neolithic times ; a yellow, Mongol strain came from or 
through Korea about tho 7th century before Christ ; and a brown- 
black, Malaya and Indonesian strain filtering in from the islands 
of the South. The name of the island-empire — ^Japan, Nippon — can 
be traced to the last of the three elements in the make-up of 
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the people. Japan is probably a corraption of tho Malaya word 
for the islands— Japanp or Japun) this is a rendering of the 
Japanese term Nippon which in its turn is a comiption of the 

Chinese name for “the place the sun come from” — Jib-pen. 

We have tried above to trace the evolution of the many forces 
and influences, generally impersonal, that have driven the Japanese, 
to launch on the greatest adventure in their nation’s 
“The United life. They have challenged the man-power, the 

Nations” money-power, and the traditions of imperial rule of 

Britain ; they have thrown themselves against the 
industrial potential of the Enifced States of America, the most highly deve- 
loped nation of the modern world. It is true that they have struck “a blow 
which for the time at least has paralysed both Britain and tho E. S. in the 
Pacific” — {Time, New York weeHy, January 6, 1942). But consider 
the man-power alone of the States ranged against Japan and her 

Axis friends of Europe. The 26 nations who pledged themselves at 
Washington to “employ their full resources against the Axis Powers 
and to enter into no separate armistice or peace” — these “United 

Nations” — a new i?hrase introduced into tlio language of interna- 

tional politics — have a population of about 150,00,00,000 of tho 
world’s 214,50,00,000. Some of them are very small ; a few very 
big. These are — 

ft 

The United States of America, Russia. China, Australia, Belgium. Canada, 
Costa Bica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemela, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, New Zealand. 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The guiding principle of the signatories was the Atlantic Charter. 
The money-power of these States can only be astronomically calcula- 
ted, The War Programme of the United States 
corner^twe alone will absorb, we are told, half its national 

oi antl-Axis forces income — half of the more than 30,000 thousand crores 
of rupees— by the middle of 1943. Por more than 


two years war in Europe bad been raging ; Germany stood trium- 
phant over Europe ; she “actually commanded about two-thirds of 
the heavy industries and three-fourths of the manufacturing capacity 
of Europe”— (A?bw; Review, Calcutta, January, 1941). Yot a “United 
Nations” could not be organized to challenge tho throat held over 


the world by Germany. But the attack by Japan on the Pearl 
Harbour, on Malaya, on the Phillipines acted as a bugle call to 
these States, to the vast majority of these States. Tho secret of 


this line-up deserves research. Britain had been in peril for about eighteen 
months, but China had not cared to declare war against Germany and Italy. 
Even in the present Grand Alliance Russia has thought it right to bargain 
herself out of co-operation with war against Japan. Taking all things 
into consideration, it can he said with assurance that the United 
States of America has become the corner-stone of tho world-wide 
opposition to the “new order” that Herr Hitler proposes to erect in 
the world. And the student of affairs should do well to pay special 
attention to things done and words uttered in that country. Since 
the end of World War I New York has become the financial capital 
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of tho world. World War II lias onliancsd this imporfeauco. If 
Japan had refrained from attaching TJ. S. territories and confined 
her attention to British and Dutch possessions only, we have our doubts 
with regard to any change in the limited liability” warfare that 
President Boosevelt had been carrying on against the Axis Powers. 
The Japanese attack has hastened developments ; the quick-time 
organisation of the “United Nations” shows that from certain points 
of view Japan is regarded as the greater menace to the present order 
of things, specially in Bast Asia. 

But there appears to have developed a controversy with regard 
to the strategy of the Allied offensive between the Atlantic Allies and 
the Pacific Allies. The U. S. A, and the Soviet Be- 
Controversy public which are both Atlantic Powers and Pacific 
& PaciKc strategy Powers may be regarded as having an ^ open mind 
in the matter. But not so are the British. Their 

Premier has very often given expression to the policy that Hitler 

was Enemy No. I, that the defeat of this enemy would bring down in 
ruins the Axis structure. Plis colleagues in tho Ministry have taken 

their cue from “the master.” One of them, the Birst Lord of the 

Admiralty, the Navy Minister, Mr. A. V. Alexander, made a statement 
in support of this thesis : “If we can knock (the Axis) out of the 
war, we can do what we like with Japan afterward.” His opposite 
number in the U. S. A. Administration, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Prank Knox, echoed this feeling and policy • 

“We know who our great enemy is, the enemy who before all others must be 
defeated fiist. It is not Japan ; it is not Italy. It is Hitler, Hitler’s Nazis, 
Hitler’s Germany, It is Hitler we must destroy. That done, the whole Axis 
fabric will collapse.” 

The statement would not have done any harm if Japan had not 
been so successful in her Pacific offensive, if the U. S. Administration 
* T, * u Churchill Government had not “mishandled 

York weekly). 

strategy And M,!* Oiiurciiill wQjB lioldj SQ 6 iii 0 d to do liolcli 
particularly responsible for “Britain’s feeblo war effort 
in the Par Bast.” — [Time). Tho Melbourne Horald doclarod ; “It 

is largely^ a matter of Mr. Churchill bimsolf Mr. OhurchilL.. would 

stoutly dissent from the view he is Atlantic-minded.” The Now York 
weekly we have been quoting from mado more sneering remarks ; 
“The Prime Minister himself knows little of the subject (the Orient) 
except what he learned as an enthusiastic poloist in a Punjab 
regiment in Kipling’s India." Mr. Knox’s “unfortunately worded" 
statement caused a lot of damage and hurt a lot of people" — the 
Dutch and the Chinese specially. The former were diplomatie in the 
expression of their dissent from the predominantly Anglo-American 
view of strategy. The latter wero very out-spoken. The organ of the 
Chinese military, Bao Tang Jih Pao, remarked : “Signs of Anglo- 
American re-inforcemonts are absent while British and American 
authorities continue to indulge in side-tracking remarks." Non-offioial 
Chinese, represented in sixteen organizations in New York, were “more 
specific” in a telegram addressed to President Boosevelt : “If Singapore 
is_ lost and the Burma Eoad is threatened and the American Ploet 
still persists in doing nothing, then we have the right to be dis- 
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appoinfcefl with our Allies and will be forced to docido our own 
destiny.” But the “really staggering warning” came, however, from 
Pr. Sun Bo, President of the Chungking Legislative Yuan, and son 
of 'Pr. Sun Yat-sen, organiser of the Chinese revolution and founder of 
the Chinese Bepublic. Said ho ; 

If the United States and Britain intend to allow Japan free rein in the 
Far East while they axe finishing off Hitler, as seems to be indicated in recent 
speeches by Alexander and Kno?, there is great doubt in Ohunglciug as to the 
wisdom of China’s continuing to fight.” 


Australia and New Zealand, both British Pominions, which had 
angered Japan hy their “white” Oceania policy discriminating against 
the residence of non- white peoples in their territories, 
. Australias reason to ho as approhonsive of the unchecked 

British advance of the Japanese, and as angry with “British 
complacence and unproparedness”. Australia’s Prime 
Minister, Labourite John Curtin, gave voice to these feelings. He made 
it clear that for relief from the impending difficulty they could not 
depend any more on Britain ; that “Australia looked to America, free from 
any pangs about our traditional links of friendship with Britain”; that 


“Australian external policy will be shaped towards obtaining Bnssian aid and 
working out, 'm%th tha United States as the main facto?', a plan of 3’acific 
strategy along with British, Chinese and Dutch forces.”— (Tfte Italics arc ours). 


We do not know what improvement or revision of the Pacific 
strategy has there been as a result of this angry rocrimination. Tho 
world knows that Japan has not boon halted in 

Under-estimation Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the islands of Java and 
o! Japan Sumatra, in Burma. There has been any amount of 

discussion on the causa and causes of the failure 
of Britain and the U. S. A. The simplest appears to be that the 

small- sized men of Dai Nippon were under-estimated all along the 
line — in their industrial potential winch contributes to tho succoss of 
■ modern wars ; in the strength and skill of their naval and air forces, 
of their army. When Mr. Saburu Kurusu was flying on bis- poaco 
mission, a U. S. A. paper opined that Japan was bluffing and could 
be easily dealt with. Eeasons in support of this contention woro givon. 

“Yokohama, Japan’s greatest sea-port, rusted under blockade, with whole 

streets deserted, warehouses and offices closed.” 

“Japan’s great war iudnstry was creaking. Its ship-building industry is 

crippled for lack of steel. Every gallon of aviation fuel burned by Japanese pianos 
is irreplaceable. The bulk of the 50,00.000-tons Japanese merchant fleet is tied up. 
Economic strangulation is on the way.” 

“But war to Japan would mean worse than economic strangulation. Japan is 
a land of paper houses, and few antic-aircraft guns.” 


The assurance that Japan was weak in the arts of peace and of 
war, suggested in the above quotation, must have been one of the 
influences that is responsible for tho Pacific dobaclo. 
But peo^ are not, or cannot remain satisfied with 
so simple an explanation. When an organization or 
an institution fails or falls it does not do so hy 
external attacks alone ; there is betrayal from within, 
there must have been weakness in the various organs 
of its constitution. British and Unitod States news- 
papers were found busy pointing to this inner weakness, One of 


“Singapore 
spirit”— the 
spirit of "an 
eilete, tired, 
hyper-civilized 
society’’ 
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these purported to give the impressions of General Sir Henry Pownall 
who had replaced Air Marshal Sir Broohe-Popham as British Par 
Eastern Commander. Preparatory to the assumption of his new 
duties he tried to understand the causes of the peril that faced him 
and his forces. His “greatest disappointment” was the discovery of 
the “Singapore spirit” — bho spirit of “an effete, tired, hyper-civilized 
society” ; “cold storage, electricity and the automobile” had made 

many Britishers, “both officers and man hazy about the threat to 

their possessions and habits there were “late nights, good times.” 
The New Skifesinan & Nation (London) was very bitter. It asked its 
people to face up to the fact that they wore in presence of “some- 
thing more unpleasant than incompetence.” lb asked them to recognize 
if they hoped to retrieve their position and to regain their self- 
respect and prestige, that the ‘ inad6r[,uacy of this man or the other” 
could not account for “a failure so general.” 

“A ruling class was on its trial, and here, as in Norway and Crete, it has 
broken down. A national tradition has for generations discouraged intelligence 
and science, to concentrate on sports and what it calls Character. Here is the 
result.” 

The London Daily Mirror, passed the same Judgment in language a 
little different. “At the top you have the military aristocracy of the Guards’ 
Under-estimation regiments with a mentality not very foreign to Potsdam 
of British (the German military head-quarters during the Empire), 
character centre you have a second-class snobocraoy. And 

behind it all, the cloying inertia of the Civil Service bogged down by 
regulations...” We are sure that remarks like these can be paralleled 
from the literature of the Boer War, of World War I. The beating 
that the British received at the hands of the Turks in Mesopotamia, 
the evidence tendered before the Mesopotamian Commission, the report 
of that Commission which exposed and held up to public scorn the 
ineptitude of the military bureaucracy, in India specially — all these 
were intermediate stages of a “muddling through” that, the world 
has been assured, is the special gift with which the British have 
been endowed since the beginning of their imperial regime. In different 
periods during World War I., the prospects of Allied victory were 
no rosier than they are today. Hear- Admiral Sims, Commander -in- 
Ohief of the American Naval Eoroes sent to Europe in 1917, in his 
book — Victory at Sea — reveals on the strength of documents placed 
before American naval men by the British Admiralty that “unless the 
appalling destruction of merchant tonnage (about a million tons a 
month) •■•...could be materially changed, the unconditional surrender 
of the British Empire would inevitably take place within a few 
months,” on about November 1, 1917. The figures of these losses were 
never given to the British Press. Bearing these things in mind we 
are not much disturbed or impressed by the pre-mortem report on 
the British Empire and the maladies of its body politic. The charge 
of “inefficiency, self-satisfaction and conceit” is the portion reserved 
for the managers of a losing cause. The time for the Judgment of 
history on these happenings in East Asia is not yet. We have also 
to remember that we have not got as yet the health chart of the 
U. S. A. social life. 

9 
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With all our detachment we cannot, however, say that we are 
unconscious of and insensitive to the many material and spiritual 
losses that have fallen on the cause represented by 
The spirit & responsible leaders of the ‘‘United Nations”, by 

JaSsaoMiery failure to stand up to the Japanese. They have 

lost superiority on land, on sea and in the air. The 
extent of the risk run by the Japanese was “so groat as to be 
almost admirablo”— Their unbelievable success has justified 
this risk. They have almost secured the world monopoly right of 
tin and rubber ; the sugar of Java will be welcome to the Japanese 
house-wife ; the oil of Borneo and Burma rocovorod from wells that 
could not be wholly destroyed will move their planes over wider 
areas of the 6,86,34,000 square miles of tho Pacific. A proper 
understanding of the factors, material and spiritual, that have enabled 
the Japanese to win this resounding victory is necessary for us as 
well as for others who have been affected by its rosnlts. We had 
occasion to refer to Bu-slii-do — the “valour-man way” — ^which in the 
Army Manual is expressed as follows : “To dio participating in the 
supreme holy enterprise of mankind — ^war — must he the greatest glory 
and height of exaltation.” Backed up by this conviction, and trained 
for this special glory through centuries of Samurai rulo, the Japanese 
soldier, sailor and air man, is wiry and tough ; thoir “buttocks are big 
with marching they are veterans ; they are well-equlppod ; their staff 
officers* work has been “of a high order”, to use the words of the 
U S. A. War Secretary Henry Stimson. A description of their war- 
formations tells US that in battle dress a Japanese soldier “looks 
like a badly -wrapped round paper package”, “his sloppinoss is mis- 
leading.” Per his size he carries an extraordinary weight of equip- 
ment. ivHis ‘25-calibre rifle or machine-gun is light and accurate to 
1,000 yards ; he carries 400 rounds of its little bullets, “twice as many 
as the load of larger bullets the larger U. S. trooper” carries. He 
carries a bayonet, a helmet with a little gold star on it He carries 
6 days’ ration of rice and sardines, and he tends his own cooking. 
Thus lightly armed and lightly equipped, tho soldiery of the Mikado 
has developed a tactics of their own which has confounded the General 
Staffs of Britain and of the U. S. A., specially in thoir Malaya and 
Burma campaigns. 


Jangle war & 
Japanese 
adapUbility 


General Bownall is said to have reported that “the Japs 
were as good as animals in the jungle,” Basing on 
these words the New York Tiviq has the following 
pen-picture 


•‘They came in polygenetic clotheB ; in shorts and sneatorB, or Malayan dress 
or jnst their underwear. They forced natives to lead them Ihrongh lanuled by-ways 
They pushed about with high, merry tail, like hunting doge, sniffing out convoys of 

defenders. ith their bare hands they made rafts of logs 'Dicy stole bicycles 

food and shoes from Malayans and Chinese, went forward faster, stronger and 

better shod than before They climbed in tho trees and dropped, like monkeys 

on passing patrols. Every hardship which a hungry animal could tolerate and 
many an ingenuity it could not conceive, they experienced and used.” 


, ‘Jj never occurred to the British that little men in shorts and gym 

sboes could actually filter 'through Malayan inngles. Japanese forces had appar- 
ently made contact all the way across the peninsula Ihe middle hmcles had 

prevmnaly been the domain of the dwarfish Sakai, a hairy, blow-gumiing people 
The Japanese bribed savages to lead them through their jungle paths ” ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Against an enemy like this, against tactics like this, what 
could the British and the Americans do ? 

‘The defenders bad been too civilized for this sort of thing. They stuck to 
the pill-boxes along the highways, defended the airfields, stood at the bridges, 
guarded the cities, gallantly did everything the Manuals said to do. Many of them 
knew how to hunt the fox, shoot gioiise. stalk tigers ; but none of them had been 
hunted by animals before. They weie confused by this enemy 

"The little men, in light shorts, open shirts and rubber sneakers or with bare 
feet, weie apparently insuflicient targets for the British, As they had used tiny, 
steel-saving two-men subs at Pearl Haifeour, they used tiny one-man tanks and two- 
men gun-carriers.” 

We have attempted above to understand and explain, to interpret 
the events that have brought this World War II of the 20th 
century to the doors of India. We have yet to 
^"undeclarrd understand why Japan chose this particular time to 

war” launch her attack. Her “special’’ peace emissary, 

Mr. Sahuru Kurusu, was at Washington trying to 

straighten out the* tangle. On the morning of December 7 Japanese 
air sq.uadrons began bombing Pearl Harbour ; one hour after this 
“the Japanese ambassador and his colleague delivered to our Secretary 
of State a formal reply to a recent American message. It contained 
no threat or hint of war." This quotation is from the speech of 
President Roosevelt reporting to the Congress on the sequence of 
events that had led to the war. It shows that the military in Japan 

had decided a week before to start the war ; they had chosen the 

particular hour and day a week before they started the “undeclared 
war," Her bombers must have been ferried over by carriers from 
bases in the mainland or in her mandated islands east of the 
Phillippines. None of these were nearer than 8,000 miles to their 
objects of attack. At least six days must have heeu taken to cross 

this area. During these days the Tokyo Government kept its 

negotiators at Washington “deceiving" the United States by talks of 
peace. This has been stigmatized as “the perfidy of a professed 
friend.” We do not know who is the inventor of this technique of 
“undeclared war.*’ Japan is no apprentice in it. There is a story 

that the Japanese ambassador at St. Petersburg was dancing at the 
Tsar’s Palace what time Japanese ships were shelling the Russian 
naval base of Port Arthur. Por four years and more Japan had been 
carrying on death and destruction in China without declaring war on 
the country. So, on December 7, 1941, Japan but practised the new 
morality in warfare which she has been following since 1904. This 
is an episode in the war which need not detain us any longer. 

Japan has chosen her path. She has kindled a fire in East 

Asia which will burn peoples other than the intended victims. 

The question demands an answer — why did Japan choose the 
particular time that she did in attacking the U. S. A. and British 
possessions in the East ? It may be true, as a 

.•wL^this spokesman of the Japanese Elect in China waters 

culartime?^ declared, that “the China affair and the European 

conflict could not be settled sepfiTrately.’' But this 
thesis did not require that Japan should attack Britain or the 
United States or both on December 7, 1941. It is difficult to 

believe that Japan did not consult her Axis allies in Europe before- 
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she started her war. Why then did the latter consent to this new 
proposition ? They could not help Japan, busy as they were with 
their "Russia Incident*' ; they did not suggest that Japan should 
create a diversion in their iavour by attaching the Soviet Republic in 
the east, compelling the latter to divide her forces and energies, 
to fight on two fronts. It is true that Japan has helped them by 
diverting to their own use U. S. and British export of help to Russia. 
She has kept busy Britain and the U. S. A. — their munition manufacturers 
—but the products of their labour could not be used against Germany. And 
Germany could accumulate her war weapons for use during spring and 
summer. It has to he taken note of that before the end of November the 
Soviet forces had taken Rostov-on-the-Don, and had begun to roll back the 
German hordes from their towns and cities. This offensive started 
on the 29th of November. This counter-attack by the Russian forces 
under Marshal Semion Timoshenko did not, however, attain the 
success that it did later, to advise Japan to halt her attack. 
Perhaps she had made her full arrangements which could not be 
modified or counter-manded ; the military machine by its own inertia 
moved forward to Malaya and to Pearl Harbour, one of the strongest 
of naval and air-bases in the world built at a cost of about two 
hundred crores of rupees. It was in the week ending in December 15, 
1941, that Herr Hitler in explanation of the retreat of his army 
began to talk of halting its “mobile progress”, and stabilizing it into 
“a stationary front” with a view to the early approach of winter ; 
that he confessed that millions of “his soldiers stand after a year 
of the heaviest battles against an enemy who is superior in numbers 
and material in the front.” This confession of discomfiture became more 
frequent ; we find on December 29, 1941, again the Puehrer acknow- 
ledging that the campaign in the East had ‘‘assumed proportions 
which exceeded all past notions.” 


There ^ was enough pressure from within to force Japan to 

burst out into this new war, as we have indicated above. We have to 
Internal m-eaaiirfi ®^Tuir6 whether or not Britain and the United States, 
—Anglo-American Singly or collectively, did anything to add 

pressure external pressure on the inner comiiulsion. There 

^ had been negotiations between the Japanese Ambassador 

Admiral Nomura and the U. S. Eoreign Secretary Cordell Hull since April, 
1941, to ease the tension. ^ Japan’s excursion into Indo-Ohina which 
brought her within striking distance of Malaya and the Phillippinos 
worsened the situation, Challenged by this audacity the U. B. 

General Staff and the British Imperial General Staff must have started 
measuies to meet Japan half-way. The details of such measures 
were not for the public eye and car. Wo have hoard of only a 
few of these— reinforcements were sent to Hongkong from Canada 
and India ; bases in the island of Guam were sought to be extended 

and strengthened.^ This was almost routine business. It had been 

know for a long time that the Japanese Navy was more than a match 
for the combined U. S. and British Navies in the Pacific. The Atlantic 
commitments of these two Anglo-Saxon Powers did not enable 

«aval forces to the 

mid-west-Pacific, to the Phillippme bases and to Singapore, except at the 
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last moment. We do not know if the Pacific Elect of the XJ. S. A. 
stationed in and around Pearl Harhour could or did send any warship 
to IT. 8. territories in this area, During the height of the IndO' 
China affair there were rumours that the Pacific Pleet had left 
Pearl Harbour for “an unknown destination”. It must have been 
rumour only. We do know that the British Navy sent the battle- 
ship — the Prince of Wales, and the battle cruiser — the Pepulse to 
Singapore. The news of this reached the world on the 1st or 2nd 
of December, 1941. Did this piece of news force matters ? Lieutenant- 
Commander Tota Ishimaru has told us in his book — Japan Must 
Fight Britain — ^first published in Great Britain in Eebruary, 1936 — 
that “the despatch of a Pleet to the Par East would be an 
early and definite indication that England had determined to fight 
her (Japan).” He closed his book with repeating the same 
declaration : 

“Japan, then, must strike as soon as she learns that the British Fleet has 
left European waters on its way East. The conditions aie much the same as 
those which would obtain in a war with America, when the last moment for 
commencing hostilities is that when the enemy Fleet leaves Hawaii for the 
westward.” 

The unpreparedness that found the TJ. 8. Pleet and air force 
at Pearl Harbour on December 7, and that which sent the Prince 
of Wales and the JRepulse to their doom without 
“Axis Reunion in fighter protection, go to show that Japan misread 
the Near East” tiig signs. But she was ready, and the course of 
the war during the last few months in East Asia 
supports the contention that Japan somehow felt herself competent 
to lick single-handed the A. B. 0, D. Powers — America-Britain- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. The only help that her Axis 
partners in Europe could have rendered her was technical advice in 
the new arts of war developed by German strategists. All this 
is true. But this does not rule out the plan that Japan’s adventure 
has a place in the Grand Strategy of the miracle- workers of 

Berlin, the German General Staff. An American journalist, Pierre 
Van Passen, in August, 1941, contributed to the Liberty an article 
describing the latest slogan of the Nazi Military plan — “Axis Ee- 
XJnion in the Near East.” The meeting can become possible by Japan 
gaining control of the sea-ways in the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans, and Geimany and Italy np-setting British control of the 
Mediterranean. The ifian envisages an “attack on the Suez Canal from 

the south” by the Japanese Navy, and by German bombers from 

tho north. Other pre-requisites of success in this union are ; tho 
Phillippines must he lost by the U. S. A., Singapore by Britain 
and Surabaya by the Dutch Bast Indies ; tho British must be 

driven from Egypt and Sudan, and from territories that were lately 
Italian and Preneh Somaliland. The first six months of 1942 show 
Japan fulfilling her part of the bargain ; Germany and Italy are 
no nearer their objective. The article under reference also dilated 
on the sharing out of the spoils of victory. Japan was to reap the ■ 
harvest on the continent of North America. There was no reference 
in the plan to the setting up of the “Oo-prosperity sphere in 
Greater East Asia” — the dream of Japanese expansionists. Instead, a 
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dgw dirGction is to J EipjiiiQSG ^nilDitioiis. In its support ^ 60 ” 

politicsil 8ir§tirn Gilts” wgi’o forth coniiu^ from tho Oiimouiy of tlio 
late Major-General Karl Haushofor. the Guru in high politics of the present 
generation of German rulers. In his hooh GcopoliliJc dfs Pcizifi'Scho7i 
OzBctns — he published a max^ in "which the North American continent 
is shown as solution of Jaxians lack of living ^ space a large 
part of the United States and Canada is shown as Japan's _ sphere 
of influence.” Importance was imported into the ^ discussion by 
recalling an article contributed by another geo -politician alter 
Reinhardt— published in 1937 Zeifschrift fuer QeopoUtik, “One 
day Japan should be able without much difficulty to take Alaska, 
either as a pledge or even as a base for attack upon the United States.” 

This grandiose scheme, the overturning of the old order and the 
building up of the new, is, we are told, “the divine ovent” for which 

millions in Europe, Asia and Africa havo hoen shed- 

Jajpan’s place ^^leir blood. The builders in the Axis camp of 

dominateTworld secret of their 

hopes and ambitions. It appears, however, that these 

do not often coincide with one another. It was once hoped, that as 

Nazism and Fascism were not articles for ‘‘export”, they would be 
satisfied with the duty of re-shaping the European continent and north 
Africa. This is the significance of the iilan of “huge bloc-empires” 
of which Hikamatsu Kamikawa speaks and to which we have already 
referred. Rut Germany’s "Russia Incident’’ has put a new comiilexion 
on the whole matter. At least this is being felt in Japan. The 
Kohumin Shmbun, a Rightist newspaper of Tokyo, gave exxirossion to 
what appears to us to be an aiiprehension that in the scramhlo for territories 
Japan may not get her due share. This was told us in a cable dated 
June 29, just seven days after Germany had attacked. Russia. The 
paper opened the article with inviting the people to bo prepared to 
face the many “grave problems” that will be maturing "if Axis 
hegemony extends across the Urals into Asiatic Russia.” Thou followed 
the opinion that if the Axis siihere were to include the Soviet 
territories, the Near East and Africa, there was no reason why Germany 
and Italy should not "recognize Japan’s influence over India, Australia, 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Soviet territory oast of the Urals.” Wo do not 
understand why this request should have become necessary to be rox")oatod 
■when by Art. II of the 1940 Treaty (September 27) Geimany and Italy 
recognised "the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a now order 
in &i*eater Bast Asia.” There is no reason against such a division 
of spoils in ease of Axis victory except that the leading momhor of tho 
Axis with his ‘Nordic race’' complex may have other ideas in the matter. 
He had long ago reserved for his country "the incalculable wealth and 
stores of raw materials of the Ural mountains, tho vast forests of Siberia.” 

But the dreamers of dreams in Japan, men like the "Homeric figure” of 
Mitsuru Toyama, have also their own ideas for which they have been working 

The Tanaka years. The "Tanaka Memorandum” 

Memorandum there for all the world to see. It was XDropared by 

General Tanaka, the then Premier, at the command 
of the Emperor. It was lU’csented in the early months of 1927. 
A Ohmese clerk in the Japanese Foreign Office made a copy of it, 
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and sfcole it. It was, a English version of it, was later published in 
the Ohinose papers, English and native. Of course, the Memorandum 
was promptly donied by tho Japaneso Government. But the Japanese 
moves on the international chess-board made since then have followed 
tho time-table of this Memorandum. And tho vision raised by it has 
been holding captive the imagination of the people, and their mind 
is reflected in books and newspaper articles. We have referred to 
certain of these. We propose to ])ring the discussion of the subject 
to a close by giving an idea of the map of the “Greater East Asia” 
as drawn up by tho Nichi Nichi — “It is bound on the west by a 
continuous chain of mountains forming a Groat Divide.” This 
chain of mountains stretches from the Behring Strait south-westward 
to the Arabian sea coinciding with the frontiers of Siberia, and inclu- 
ding in the proposed map “all of China, Eronch Indo-Ohina, Siam, 
Burma and India.” On the oast, the coast line of East Asia ex- 
tends from “Northern Nippon soutliward to Indonesia, then westward to 
Ceylon.” History and present practice — Bast Asia’s old history — 
and the present practice of tho peoples’ economic life, sanction 
and sanctify this “natural and inseparable unit.” Thus India will be 
called upon to fit herself into the Uakkao loM Aye — “into a har- 
monious order under one heaven” — of which the central figure is 
Dai Nippon, The Japanese attack may he an attempt to forestal 
Germany, to confront her with a Jap-dominated “Greater East Asia.” 

The story brought up-to-date indicates, in concrete terms, India’s 
place in the “new order of things” schemed for by Japan “We 
have had hitherto to confine our attention to 
o?^ran bTtfa^n things happening in our eastern border. 

® RuBsia west'ern frontiers which geographically are 

bounded by Afghanistan and south-east Iran but 
are for strategic reasons extended to the eastern Mediterranean area, things 
were on the move threatening the established order of things. Eashid 
All El-Gilaini in Iraq, had shown the way. It is true that bis efforts 
were nipped in the bud. But in Iran mischief began to bo brewing 
almost immediately. The Ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem sought asylum 
there having fled from Iraq ; Dr. Arthur Groba, who was playing the 
German x)art that Colonel Lawrence had done during World War I in the 
Arab countries, as quickly left Iraq ; there were assembled a few hundreds 
of German technicians, scientific men in key positions in Iran’s 
industries and transport system, researchers into her ancient history, 

and hundreds of “tourists”. These men and groups were found 

exerting their influence on the Shah of Persia, on conductors of the 
Administration, on other classes intimately connected with the ruling 
classes, to create difficulties for the British On August 17 a Moscow 
news told us on the authority of an Ankara correspondent that 
“Germany has demanded air bases in Iran and full supplies for 

German planes using them.” A London news of the same date said 

that the British and Soviet Ambassadors at Teheran had on the 15th 
August drawn the attention of the Iranian Government to “the concern 
felt by their two Governments in regard to the excessively large 
number of Germans in Iran.” ' Their presence had constituted a danger 
to British interests since Germany had gained control of Crete and 
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Greece and the Ionian islands. The disturbances in Syria and Iraq 
were eyidenoes of this threat. British demarchos did not seem to 
have had any effect on the Iranian Government, Bub when Germany 
attacked Bussia, when the “Battle for Odessa” was being fought in 
“burning heat’', the control of the Iran Government by Nazi iniluence, 
was a throat to the Soviet Bepublio that could nob be ignored. The 
combined British and Soviet “demarchos” also failed to bring any 
improvement in the situation. The Nazi agents and sympathisers 
with the Nazi cause found in the Army and Air Force of Iran, the 
“rebels" against British imperialism that had fled ,to Iran from 
snrrounding countries— all these “enemy” elements eontinuod to he 
active. Getting no remedy the British and Soviet Governments ordorod 
the march of British and Soviet contingents into Iran territory from 
the south-west and from the north-west ; this they started on August 
25. It was preliminary to the “token occupation” of Iran, to save 
its Government from Nazi pressure, from allowing its territories to bo 
used as base of operations against the Soviet Union immediately, and 
ultimately against India. The Iranian Government bowed before tho 
storm. The Ali Hansur Ministry resigned, and a new Ministry headed 
by Ali Barougbi ordered Persian troops “to refrain from resistance” 
on August 28. 

Strategic reasons alone were not responsible for this invasion. 
Iranian wells produce about 1,02,00,000 tons of oil a year — twico 
the amount got from the Iraq fields and thrice from 
To open supply that of Bumanian. This oil is “the life source of 

roads to Russia the whole British defensive system in the East.” 

Since the loss of the industrial region of the Ukraine 
the Soviet republic has become dependent on the United States and 
Britain for the supply of war equipment and for the raw materials 
and maohineries for its manufacture. It was hoped at the time that 
the head of the Persian Gulf would provide “Burma Boads” prinoiimlly 
from Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf to Bandar Shah on the 
Caspian Sea by the standard-gauge Trans-Iranian Bailway for the flow 
of supplies to the hard-pressed Eussian fighting forces. There are 
two other roads — one being north from Zahidan, the terminus of the 
Baluchistan Bailway via Quetta, through eastern Iran to Meshed, 
and thence to Askabad in Eussian Turkistan to be transported by 
a single-track railway to Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the 

Caspian Sea opposite Baku ; the other being from Basra to Baghdad 

by the narrow-gauge railway ; from Baghdad by a standard-gauge 
line to Brbil ; a road leads over the Bowandus Pass to western Iran, 
and thenco northwards to strike the Eussian broad-gauge railway 
at Tabriz, All these three roads, two in Iran and one in Iraq, have 
great limitations and enormous difOioulties for through transport— road, 
railway, motor and other vehicles, and steamers — all these varieties 
of the ^ means of transport will have to co-operate in the complete 
transaction. Thera are two other entrances to reach Bussia — through 
Archangel in north European Bussia, and Vladivostock on the Pacific 
at the end of 6 to 7 thousand miles of railway track. In the case 
of the former ice is the stumbling-block ; in the case of the latter 
distance. 
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All these difficulties of supply formed the subjects of discussion 
of a special Three-Power Supply Conference held at Moscow on 
, September 29 and completed its work on October 1. 

transport^of Harriman was head of the U. S. A. 

supply to Russia Delegation, and Lord Beaverbrook was head of the 

British ; M. Molotov was head of the Bussian, as 
also the chairman of the Conference. The Conference was held 

on the basis of a joint-message addressed by President Boosevelt 

and Mr. Churchill to M. Stalin and in agreement with him. Its 
purpose was to solve the question of the best way of sending 

assistance to the Soviet Union in the “splendid” resistance which it is 
putting up against Pascist aggression, of *'the distribution of their 
common resources” ; and of the best utilisation of these resources.* 
The better co-ordination of the war efforts of these three Powers 
was secured at the Conference, as we learn from the Harriman- 

Beaverbrook joint statement issued at Moscow on October 2. It has 
been decided “to place at the disposal of the Soviet Government 
practically every requirement for which the Soviet military and civil 
authorities have asked” ; the Soviet Government has supplied to 
Britain and the U. S. A. “large quantities of the raw materials 
urgently required by those countries” ; the difficulties of transporta- 
tion have been fully examined and plans made to “increase the 
volume of traffic in all directions.” One immediate proof of this 
was forthcoming in the news which told the world of the 
dispatch to Iran of a U. S, Mission under Brigadier General 
Eussel Maxwell, to study British plans for urgent port, railway and 
road expansion necessary to keep supplies flowing to the Bussian 
forces through the Caucasus, and to the British forces which were 
being sent from Syria, Iraq and India, and were being organized into 
“an expeditionary army” by General Wavell, Oommander-in-Ohief in 
India. It was also reported that joint consultations between high 
Bussian and British military officers were being held at Tiflis. 
American ships were already being diverted to Iranian ports carrying 
Lend-Lease equipment. 

These measures and the superb defence put up by the Bussian. 
forces, and the resumption of the offensive by them since the last 
week of November, 1941, must have halted the German 
demOT~ machine in its gravitation towards the Persian 

alization in India Threats to India’s western frontier have not 

taken shape. West and Bast they appeared to be 
distant. But what was distant has come near since December 7, 1941. It 
has affected our “Home Polity” and disturbed it in a manner that is no 
credit either to the rulers or to the ruled. In areas as far-placed as Dibru- 
garh and Eameswaram in eastern India panic caught the people ; 
their normal activities were suspended ; schools and colleges were 
closed and dispersed far and near. The Government, central and pro- 
vincial, in their wisdom did nothing to assuage this fear ; they 
suggested civil evacuation ; they declared “non-family” areas ; they 
talked of civil defence, of slit trenches, of baffle walls, of sand-bags, 
of keeping stocks of food-stuffs — talks that only fed panic and spread 
civilian demoralization. In Bengal where an autonomy Ministry has 
10 
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been fnnctiomng, men and things did not show better than in the 
provinces under the Governors. 

There was a stampede from the coastal areas, urban and rural. 
Madras and Calcutta caught the contagion earliest, though the latter 
was 40 to 50 miles interior. Bombers — the fears of 
They spread like bombers— created this panic which passed docent 
“ bounds when news of the bombing of Rangoon on 

* the 23rd of December reached the people. Bombay 

on the Arabian Sea developed the same symptoms much later, though 
between the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Soa there intervened 
500 to 600 miles of land area. This dispersal of the people disrupted 
the various relations of economic and social life. It was an instinctive 
affair of sheer animal fright which neither the Central Government 
of India nor the leaders of the people did or could regulate or control. 
Both of them failed in this obvious duty, because the people refused 
to he so guided. The Government, busy with their war organization, 
had not the imagination to think of civilian morale, to organize it. 
The youth of the country who could expect leadership and guidance 
from their Universities looked at them in vain. Certain of those 
academic centres gave the greatest lead to panic and demoralization. 
By closing the schools and colleges which had kept busy millions 
of boys and girls, they set free forces of idleness and rumour-monger- 
ing that added to the confusion of the times. In the evacuation 
from the cities and their neighbourhood tho people were left to their 
own devices, and the Government looked on this scene with a 

helplessness that was ludicrous, As the “threatened” cities were being 
emptied out— nearly half of Calcutta’s population evacuated — tho railway 
stations became orgies of exploitation. Railway porters earned forty to 
fifty rupees daily ; the railway staff went one better. The Government 
which was master of the railways could not stop this loot, hocauso 
the people in their fright were eager to submit to this loot. The 
contagion of profiteering spread far and near, into towns and townlets, 
into villages even. The influx of people into theso, hunting for 

houses, shot up the rent of houses sky-ward. Houses that were 
normally let out for Es. 10 a month were snatched at for Rs. 40 

to Es. 50. Men well-placed in life who had nevsr let their houses 
either from inclination or from motives of profit,— even they could not 
withstand this contagion. Houses that were unfit to live had a 
crowd of candidates gathered round them who competed with one 
another in getting under their rickety shelter. House-owners demanded 
three months’, six months’ rent in advance, and the panic-stricken 
thanked their stars if they could get the houses on these extortionate 
conditions. Many a house-owner made their houses liveable for tho 
present with the help of these advances. This spirit of grali soon 

spread amongst the industrial and trading classes which not all tho 
thunders of the Defence of India Eules have been able to control. 

We do not know if scenes of physical and moral demoralization 
like these were seen in China whose peoxfie have for more than five 
The reBponsibility years been blasted by Japanese bombs, have been 
of GoveriuneDt beaten and battered liy Japanese soldiers from 

one end of the country to another, W^e do not know if these or 
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things approaching these, were seen in Britain when from the 
London area fifteen to twenty lakhs of people evacuated to 
the country-side. We would not like to believe it. For, that 
would be contradicting the exaltation of the human spirit that has 
enabled these two peoples to defend their soul’s integrity. One may 
be curious to know of the many influences that have helped to 
mould this heroic conduct. One can, however, say with a certain 
amount of assurance that State policy has had something to do in 
evoking and strengthening civilian morale. In India to our misfortune 
and to the confusion of the rulers, and of their various schemes, 
civilian morale has been shown to be at a low ebb, unsustained as 
it is by encouragement or help from the State. If one seeks for the 
causes of this defect in State and society in India he is brought 
into the heart of the unnatural relation that exists between these 
two in this country. The State in India is under the control of 
non-Indian personnel, which in its vanity and conceit and in its 
ignorance of the deeper inspirations of our multi-coloured national 
life, must fail when conditions of “total war” challenge their arrange- 
ments for defence and offense. This is what has happened in India. 
Challenged by the aspiring imperialism of Germany and Japan Britain 
is on the defensive. It is too early to diagnose the malady that has 
disabled British administrators and “planters.” An American weekly, 
Time, has slung its criticism at an “effete, hyper- civilized” society. 
This appears to be an over-simplification. The bureaucracy and the 
“Planter Ra]” that have failed so woefully in the Bast come from 
the same social strata that has been demonstrating in Britain the 
grandeur of human dignity. The difference between the fog over Britgiin 
and the sunshine over the East does not explain the difference in the 
behaviour of these two classes of men. We are incHned to belieye 
that the explanation of this difference is to be found in the fact 
that in Britain the ruling classes draw their strength and sustenance 
from the heart of their country, while in the Bast they recline § on 
the hills heedless and contemptuous of the world about, unresponsive 
to the deep stirrings in the people’s life, repelling the people by their 

pride. Admiral Thomas Hart, Chief of the II. S. A. Pacific Fleet, 

by a single comment has thrown a flood of light on the whole 

problem of racial conceit and estrangement, of white versus the 
black, the brown, and the yellow. He said that much of the 

“Phillippine problem” is to be traced to “the sniffy attitude taken 

by the whites towards their little brown brothers.’* This is a final 
judgment. 

And nothing that has happened in India during the last few 

months has helped to take away or blunt the sting of this pride, 
and the distrust born of conceit. British politicians 

S ^A. India, headed by the Secretary 

queutionera * 0^^ State for India, have failed in India to satisfy 

legitimate ambitions, to appeal to the self-respect of the 
country. In things big, in things small, the same failure of spirit 
and practice mark their conduct — in pronouncing or making constitution- 
al or administrative changes in India, in doing a little propaganda 
on behalf of their own ways. In the last volume of the Anmial 
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Msgistsf, we called atteiition to TalMng Points” on India circulated over 
the world, by the British Ministry of Information specially in the 
United States. These were a mixture of trnths, half-truths, and untruths, of 
suggestibility and interpretation, that is more dangerous than frank 
falsehood. During the period under review Mr. Anoery, Secretary of 
State for India, was an actor in a broad-cast scenario arranged for 
the education of the people of the United States. A number of U. S. 
citizens asked certain questions, and the Secretary of State for 
India was put up to answer these. The first question put was 
“what taxes, direct or indirect, does India pay towards the British 
Government ?” Mr, Amery in reply was thankful for the opportunity 
to remove “so extra-ordinary a misconception” as was implied in the 
question ; neither India nor any other part of the British Empire 
did pay any tax in this crude fashion. The profits of modern im- 
perialism are hid under other disguises. It was no part of Mr. 
Amery’s to educate his U. S. hearers on the tricks of this trade ; 
he did not tell them wherefrom his country got the initial 
capital for pioneering modern industrialism that has been exploiting 
the world’s resources for about two centuries for the benefit 
of a tiny island in north-east Atlantic. Mr Amery sought to 
turn the toble on the questioner by saying that the British Govern- 
ment made a contribution of several millions of dollars a year to 
the military defence of India. It was not in his brief to say that 
for about half a century India has been made to pay about seven 
■to eight oroies of rupees a year — about 26 million dollars — ^for the 
inflated pay, ^ pension and other expenses of 60 to 70 thousands of 
British soldiers and their officers’ cadre — a sum which spread over 
these years could have built up the - most up-to-date modern war- 
maohine— army, navy and air force— for India’s necessities of defence 
and offense. 


The second question was— “Is it true that the Viceroy of 
India declared war against Germany without reference to the people 

• ffis renlies a India ? ’ Mr. Amery was as sleek in his reply 

mixtare of half- this question. He appeared to suggest that the 

truths constitutional position of India was like unto that 

of the State of Utah — declaration of war by the 
Federal Government at Washington "automatically” brought Utah into 
the war. This was also Canada’s position up to 1914 ; this has 
remained India s in 1939. Mr. Amery’s comparison makes Lord 
• 1*“® elected ruler of India just as President Roosevelt 

18 of the United States of America— chosen by the votes of the 
whole people every four years, and seeking their suffrage at the end 
of every four years ! He informed his hearers that the Governor- 
General and Governors in India took “all possible steps te keep 
Indian political leaders informed of the march of events,” He had 
elaborate on their reaction to this information. He had 

disauiflition^ ^ historical 

nreS* what Britain has gamed by pushing India into the 

present war, and what she would have lost if India had been 
a owed to remain^ neutral just as another unit of the British 
mperial System— Eire— has been allowed to do so, and another— the 
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Union of South Africa — threatened to do. The third question was — 
“why does not Britain grant India Dominion Status now ? Does 
she intend to do so and when ?” Mr, Amery’s replies were quite 
plausible. Britain, engaged in a life-and-death struggle, could not be 
expected to go into the complexities of a great constitutional change. 
She has been promised Dominion Status. “The various main elements in 
India’s national life” have refused to work the Bederal Scheme 
embodied in the 1935 Act. In the future these have to agree 
amongst themselves and take Dominion Status. Unfortunately even 
now they cannot agree. The fourth question was — “How does British 
policy of making way for Home Buie fit in with the imprisonment 
of Pundit Nehru ?” Mr. Amery replied that it was “law” that did 
it. The fifth and last question was — “what change has the war 
made in India regarding support of or opposition to the British 
defence effort ?” The reply was that the support had not been 
“affected by the manoeuvrings of Indian politicians against each other 
or by their criticism of the present system of Government in India.” 
Mr. Amery talked of the expansion of the Indian army from 
"2,00,000 to 7,50,000” which will soon be “a million.” The recruits 
were all “volunteers” ; there was a “long waiting list.” India’s young 
navy and air force have been worthily playing their part ; she has 
developed a vast industrial machine for war supply. These facts 
constituted “the best answer” to the question. It ought to satisfy 
ail. Mr. Amery at least was' satisfied, fortunately, in September, 
1941, Malaya could not be thought of I 

As in the small matter of propaganda against India, so in the 
big matter of constitutional re-arrangement and administrative changes 
the British Government could only do the little thing, 
^overaoiv behalf Mr. Amery presented to the House of 

General’s Execu- Commons on July 22, 1941, a “'White Paper’’, 
live Council announcing the enlargement of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council and the establishment of the “National 
Defence Council” with representatives from “British India” and “Indian 
India” — the Indian States. By this step the number of Indians in 
the Executive Council was increased from three to eight ; an Indian 
was appointed Additional Defence Secretary to the Government of 
India. A “separation” of the portfolio of Law and Supply, of Commerce 
and Labour ; a “division” of the ' portfolio of Education, Health & 
Lands into separate portfolios of Education, Health & Lands, and 
Indians Overseas ; the “creation” of two new portfolios — Civil Defence 
and Information — this separation, division and creation was responsible 
for introducing into tbe Executive Council of the Governor-General 
“a team of ability and experience which it would be difficult to rival 
in India or indeed elsewhere”, to use Mr. Amery’s words. There was 
no pretence that any “constitutional change’* was involved in the 
new arrangement. The Law Member was an old institution, about 
100 years old when Thomas Babington Macaulay was first appointed. 
Sir Muhammad Zafarulla had combined with his duties as Law Member 
the work of war supply ; with his impending appointment as a judge 
of the Federal Court of India, the duties were bifurcated : Sir Sultan 
Ahmed was appointed Law Member and Sir Eomi Mody, the Bombay 
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industrial magnate, was appointed Supply Member, As biographer of 
the late Sir Pherozeshdh Mehta, the new Supply Member had intro- 
duced himself into the public Ufa of India since when he was been 
forging ahead as a power in the financial and industrial life of western 
India. Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar retained his membership for Oommerce, 
while the new portfolio for Labour went to Sir Eeroze^ Tihan 
Noon who was recalled from his office as High Commissioner 
for India at London. Sir Eeroze has won this reward 
as an apologist of British rule in the IJ. S. A. and Canada, as 
also with the help of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan who has boon credi- 
ed with forcing this protege of his on Lord Linlithgow. The old 
portfolio of Education, Health, Lands & Overseas India has undergone 
the same transformation' — Education, Health & Lands in charge of 
one member, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, and Indians Overseas in 
charge of Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney. This was held by Sir Girija 
Sankar Bajpai who was Agent-General-designate of the Government 
of India to the United States. Sir Girija left his country under a 
cloud of popular disapproval for his part in the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar has risen from “the ^ street,” to use 
his own words, to positions of affluence and responsibility. He served 
his apprenticeship in Insurance business under the late Surendra 
Nath Tagore, and rose to be the General Manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Hindusthan Life Insurance Co, of Calcutta, one of the leading 
life offices in India under Indian control and management. As a 
lieutenant of the late C, E. Das whom his countrymen call 
Deshabandhu — ^friend of his people — he organized many of the 

spectacular victories in Swarajist politics. He was Einance Minister 
in the first “autonomy ministry” in Bengal under Moulvi Eazlul 
Euq. Mr. Madhav Srihari Aney has been one of the pillars of the 
Tilak School of Politics in India — “Responsive Co-operation” — opposing 
where one must, co-operating with the Government when one can 
do so with self-respect ; making the fullest use of half-hearted political 
changes and never relaxing the pressure for more. With this belief 
Mr, Aney has not failed to reconcile his leadership in the Non- 
co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movements. His acceptance of a 
portfolio xmder Lord Linlithgow was, however, the end of a 

imtural evolution. The leadership of the Legislative Assembly has 
added dignity to it. As a doyen of Indian politicians he commands 
universal respect. The two newly-created portfolios of Civil Defence and 
Information went to Mr. Eaghavendra Eao and Sir Akbar Hydari respectively. 
Mr. Eaghavendra Eao has passed through strange transformations in his 
political life. Beginning political life as a rising hope of the Swaraj Party, 
organized by 0. E. Das, ^ Matilal Nehru, and Yitlialbhai Patel, he 
soon left or outgrew its “obstructive” tactics, officiated as Home 
Member in the Central Provinces & Berar, and its Governor ; was 
translated to London as an adviser to the Secretary of State for 
India. His experience of German bombing and of noethods adopted in 
Britain must have been an added q.ualifiication for his choice. But 
he was a sick man when he joined his post ; therefore he could 
not^ impress his personality on this new work. Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
choice was the strangest of all. A man who had gone from the ’ 
Einance Department of the Government of India to set right the 
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finances of the Nizam’s State and had done it, the man who 

was the organiser of the Osmania University, who was Prime Minister 
of the State for years — to be placed in charge of the war propa- 
ganda of the Government of India was an indication that the Anglo- 
Indian bnreaucracy has had, to pnt it mildly, no sense of proportion. 

The appreciation by the Indian public of this act of Lord 
Linlithgow, was tepid, though it was the result of 11 months’ patient 
search for a way and a means by which “Indian 

tiottSthwechL could be brought more intimately into 

ges— an eye-waah association with the Administration in all matters 

connected with war effort.” The leaders of the 

Indian National Congress — the chief exponent of “the ideals for India 
which we ourselves share” to quote Mr. Amery’s words, were 
indifferent. The All-India Muslim League was angry. The Sikhs who 
manned the Army of India with glory to themselves and their 
country through a statement made by seven of its leading and 
representative men expressed their exasperation that no Sikh could be 
taken into the Executive Council. The All- India Hindu Maha Sabha 

welcomed the step. The Non-Party leaders in the expression of 
individual opinions were non-appreciative, some were sneering. These 

men had co-operated with the bureaucracy through the storms and 
stresses of India’s expanding political life , many of them had helped 
to strengthen it. The opinion of these men, the least common 

denominator of Indian feeling and ambition, can be accepted as a 
measure of the unsatisfactory nature of the arrangement, The Et. 
Hon’ble Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastri declared ; “The Government 

have neither strengthened their position nor met the people’s demands 
in the slightest degree.” The Et. Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

presiding over the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference held at Poona on 

July 26, 1941 said : " mere multiplication of the number of Indian 

members will not produce that psychological effect on the Indian 
mind.” The Et. Hon’ble Mukunda Earn Jayakar in course of his 
speech moving the first resolution of the Poona Conference, 

sized up the achievement of Lord Linlithgow ; “We have 

got six Indians in place of three. No new departments have 
been transferred from Englishmen to Indians. In the depart- 
ments which were under Indians before, instead of one 
man working three men will work now.” He gave a rough estimate 
of the fresh financial burden that would be imposed for nursing this 
“brain wave” of the bureaucracy. Eive to eight lakhs of rupees by 
way of salary to the new members ; two crores of rupees to enable 

the new members to carry on their “increased” work. The plea of 

"increased” work has been put forward for this bifurcation of the 
many departments. Curiously enough the departments that have been 
subjected to this process are the ones that have been or ought to be 
least affected by the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru drew attention to 
this aspect of the question, and its real significance. 

“One is tempted to ask whether it is only in these departments which 
were hitherto held by Indians that there is congestion of work and whether the 
departments which were held by English members of the Civil Service, namely, 
Defence, Home and Finance, had not had additional work. If the departmental 
work is examined I should be surprised if it did not turn out that work in the 
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Defence, Finance and Oonimnnications departments has increased.. This process 

of division should not have been confined to the departments which were held 
by Indians, The meaning of it was obvious. Ihe three portfolios of Finance, 
Defence and Home are portfolios with which power is associated, and with which 
initiation of policy is associated.” 


In his July 22nd speech Mr. Amery had spoken of the new 
members being “as representative of and as responsive to public opinion 
as the refusal of the Indian National Congress and 
“Individual com- Muslim League to co-operate makes possible.” 

meSers— noT^ Having during the next seven ^ days surveyed and 
ihoir represent- understood the wide disapproval in India of their 
ative character administrative changes, he struck on another key. 

This he did on August 1 initiating the debate on 
the “Report stage of the India and Burma Estimates.” He harped 
on the “individual competence” of the new members more than four 
times in the course of his small speech. “Individual co-operation in 
the war effort” ; “Indian public men who as individuals were by 
their ability or essentially representative character best fitted to 
strengthen the Government ^‘men whom he (Lord Linlithgow) believed 
iudividually best fitted for the work in hand “the important thing 
was to find a team of individual competence.” In his July 22nd 
speech Mr. Amery had spoken of associating with India’s war effort 
“representatives of all influential sections of the community which 
were ready to co-operate.” On August 1, ha dropped that plea. Why ? 
Had it anything to do with Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s challenge 
questioning the right of the Muslim members of the Executive Oounoil 
and of the “National Defence Oounoil” to represent anybody but 
themselves ? He made good his challenge by compelling three of the 
four Premiers of the “autonomy ministries” which still functionod, to 
resign from the latter body. They happened to he Muslima, and 
they accepted the Muslim League writ, one of them, the Bengal 
Premier, Moulvi Fazlul Huq, under violent protest against Mr. Jinnah's 
hectoring ways. 


Mr. Amery’s climb-down was not a difficult one. British policy 
in India so far as representative and responsible government was 
concerned had been built on the theory that the 


“There is no individual in India did not exist ; he had no separate 

India” existence except in and through his communal group. 

It has never encouraged an all-India feeling. Mr. 
Amery in a moment of forgetfulness might have spoken of India 
First. That was post-prandial rhetoric indulged in a restaurant. In 


the grave and sedate atmosphere of the House of Commons, with all 
the ^ weight of his office heavy on his shoulders, where he was 
required to do a certain amount of tight rope-dancing, balancing the 
Hindu against the Muslim, he has to give authentic voice to British 


^licy. This he did in the speech under notice when he declared : 

There is no India as there is a Belgium or Holland, for instance.” 
He did not elaborate the theme. He could have done it by saying that 
there is no Indian ; there is Hindu, Sikh and Muslim, Scheduled castes and 
Christians, Princes and their subjects. As there is no India, there 
could be no Indian entitled to talm part in ruling his country as a 
representative of the Indian people. He can be accommodated in thg 
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subordinate seats of the mighty if he agreed to come there as a 
Hindu or a Muslim or a Sikh or a Scheduled casteman or a 
Christian. The Minto-Morley “reforms” laid the foundation of this 
“communal raj ” In response to the Muslim League Deputation (1906) Lord 
Minto underlined the engineering of this structure. By his challenge 
Mr. Jinnah has only reminded Lord Linlithgow of the “charter” of 
separatism. The present generation of public men in India should be 
recalled to the source of the evil that has been poisoning India’s political life. 

“I am entirely in accord with yon I am as firmly connnced as I believe 

you to be that any electoral repiesentation in India would be doomed to mischievous 
failure winch aimed at gran tin jj; a personal enfraiichiBement regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing the population of India,” 


We have taken note of Mr. Jinnah’s outburst against Lord 
Linlithgow for daring to “cavass members of the Muslim League” “over 
The Tmes realizes head of the leader and the executive of the party”, 

the inadequacy It was a quarrel between two “confident friends”, 

of the July British or Anglo-Indian and Muslim. Its public dis- 

ehanges pjg^y the gaiety of the world. It was an 

one-sided affair. Mr. Jinnah was allowed to do all the talking. 

But before we go into the details of this interesting episode, we 
should like to keep trace of the disappointments that overtook the 
hopes of Mr. Amery in announcing in the last week of July with 
BO much flourish the news that there would be 8 Indians in the 
Governor-General of India’s Executive Council of 11 members ; it 
presaged “a change not indeed in the form of the constitution but 
in its spirit.” The “change” has remained unappreciated by the Indian 
public since it was announced. Our people assessed its true value 
fts a sort of window-dressing required to bolster up a declining 
business. It took three months for the public in Britain to realize 
the pretence and unreality of ‘the whole thing. The Times, “ancient 
defender of British Eaj and all its work,” gave expression to this 
realization in the . last week of November, 1941. It said : 

“Nothing could be lost and much mote sympathy could be won by a deter- 
mined and understanding effort to bring more of the Indian leaders..., into a 

responsible share in the tasks of Government, Direct participation in respons- 
ibility.. ...is the only true basis of democracy ” 


A three months’ trial has proved that the multiplication of 
Indian members, a waste of Indian money, have failed. Lord Beaver- 
brook is a pillar of the present British. Ministry, 
being its Minister of Production. He controlled the 
Evening Standard. The exposure by this paper of 
Lord Linlithgow's failure was cruelly devastating. 

“ to pretend that India is united behind the Viceioy’a present policies is 

the most pitiful of follies, and that statesmanship would be bankrupt if in such 
circumstances it did not attempt to escape from the deadlock,” 


The “Evening 
Standard” more 
oat-spoken 


I’hese criticisms we have learnt through experience to appreciate 
as indicating no more than haphazard attempts to diagnose a deep 
-seated disease. There is no wide conviction in 
Britain that India holds the key to her existence 
*^pSnt8.”* a great Power in the modern world, that failure 

to reconcile India’s self-respect with Britain’s necessi- 
ties would disrupt her Empire. Even members of the Churchill 
11 
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Government who have this conviction are powerless to influence their 
colleagues and supporters in favour ol' an “act of faith*' in relation 
io India. The episode of the “Atlantic Charter” exposed the weakness 
of their position, and demonstrated the strength of vested interests 
that have been growing fat and flabby by living on dividends from 
India and which feel that they could not have these amenities if 
they lot go their grip on India. Mr. ‘Winstoii Churchill, the British 
Premier, who is co-draftsman with Presidont Boosevelt of the 
“Atlantic Charter,” is an upholder o! the traditions of British life 
that have been built on the administration and exploitation of India 
“which are parts of the same duty in the Government of India,” 
to quote the words of the late Lord Curzon who was Governor- 
General in this country, in the opening years of ^^this century. It 
was hoped that Mr. Churchill’s signature to the Atlantic Charter” 
bore witness to a changfj in his outlook, that the deadly^ peril in 
which his country stood had widened his vision. The_ “Charter” 
defined “certain common principles in the national policies of their 
respective countries ( U. S. A. and Britain 1 on which they base 
their hopes for a better future of the world.” It was published 
to the world on August 14, 1941. Its “8 Points” ran as follows ; 

"First, their countries seek no aKgandizement— territorial or other. 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
frcely-expiessed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

“Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security. 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to sea established 
a |mce which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men in all lands 
may live out their lives iu freedom from fear and want. 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance. 

. “Eighth, they believe that all nations of the world for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since no 
future peace cau^ be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten or may threaten aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
° . fS^nwal seeurily, that disarmament of such nations is essential, They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armament.” 

The Press of Britain, of the United States, bubbled over with 
joy at this vision of a new heaven under which there would be a 

earth. India’s politically-minded people who rernem- 
— “universal” in hered the late President Woodrow Wilson’s “Fourteen 

application? Points" the hopes raised by them all the world 
over, and of their betrayal by the victorious powers 
—the majority amongst them were sceptical. They were not much 
assured by ^ the statement of the U. S. A. Secretary of State ( for 
Foreign Affairs), Mr. Cordell Hull, that the basic principles and fun”" 
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damental ideas of the Ohurchill-Roosevelt declaration were “universal 
in their practical application” , nor by that made in course of a speech 
delivered by the Deput^^ Premier of Britain, Mr. Atlee, at a reception 
given him on August 16, by the West African students in London. 

“You will not find in the declaiationa which have been made on behalf of 
the Government of thia country on ^YRl• any Biiggestion that the freedom and social 
security for which we fight should be denied tp any of the racea of mankind 

Yesterday I was piivileged to announce a declaiation of principles which 
apply, I believe, to all the peoples of the world ” 

These sceptics had not long to wait. The London Economist 
had said that as there were '‘inconsistencies as well as obscurities in 
“aiorloua opportu- “Charter”, they need to be clari- 

nity” for an En- fied ; otherwise “there may well be disastrous diver- 

gllsh-speaking gences of interpretation in the hour of victory.” These 

leadership divergences could not, however, wait so long. They 

appeared almost on the morrow. Mr. Churchill was, of course, fervent 

as one of the major prophets when in a world broad-cast made on 
August 25, he appeared to rise on his pinions to hail the vision of 
world-leadership by the English-speaking nations. 

‘This was a meeting which marks for ever in the pages of History the taking 
up by the English-speaking nations, amid all thia peril, tumult and confusion, or 
the guidance of the fortunes of the broad toiling masses in all continents, and our 
loyal effort without any clog of selfish interest to lead them forward out of the 
miseries into which they have been plufiged, back to the broad, high road of 
freedom and justice, 

‘This is the highest honour and the most glorious opportunity which could 
ever have come to any branch of the human race. When one beholds how many 
currents of extraordinary and terrible events have flowed together to make this 
harmony, even the most sceptical peison must have a feeling that we all have a 
chance to play our part and do our duty in some great design, the end of which no 
mortal can foresee. 

The attempt! to fly to the ethereal region of the English-speaking 
nations playing the part of “Big Brother” to the other nations of 
the world was not as idealistic as the world was 
"Too full of asked to believe. In the last three volumes of the 
pious platitudes” Animal Register we have tried to trace the evolu- 
tion of this new imperialism. But to return to the 
“Atlantic Charter.” Commander King-Halls National News-Letter had 
characterized the programme embodied in it as “out of date before 
the ink was dry on the signatures.” The Church Commission of 53 
members representing the various sects of U. S. A. Protestantism 
made in the first week of October, 1941, their “first formal comment" 
on the Boosevelb-Churchill plan — “it is too full of pious platitudes." 
The last line of Point 6 had been lifted bodily from President Eoosevelt'B 
inaugural address to the “77th Congress.” These constituted the 3rd 
& 4th “freedoms” of his text. They then presented, clause by 
clause, a criticism of the “8-Points” declaration. This is too long to 
quote. That on Points 4 & 8 is interesting and is quoted below : 

“Quite inadeguate, because 'the U. S. A. has in the past treated our foreign 

trade as though it is of no legitimate concern to any one but ourselves.’ Unless 
Congress shows that it has changed its attitude, this point ‘will be received with 
grave and warranted scepticism.” 

"Peace can never be assured merely by seeking to reserve armament exclnsi- 
vely for those nations which are so satisfied that they seek only to maintain tha 
quo. This was the great illusion of Versailles. ” 
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In India also neither t-he faithful nor tho sceptics had to wait 
for long. The natural' question had been asked — “does the ‘Atlantic 
Charter’ apply to India," just as on the outbreak of 
^ndia^o^t'oMlie* present war the question was asked — “where 

“Joint Deckration” India which was made a belligerent without 

her consent stand in relation to all the high-sound- 
ing words about freedom and democracy which Britain and her Allies 
were hurtling through the air in justifying their opposition to Ger- 
many ?" The Chamberlain Government failed to give in 1939 a satisfac- 
tory reply ; so has the Churchill Government failed to give a satis- 
factory reply in 1941. Bor more than three weeks the London Gov- 
ernment and its “subordinate branch" at Delhi-Simla kept silent. But 
the silence was not easy to maintain for long. So Mr. Churchill 
who had nob opened his lips on the subject of India during his 
more than 19 months’ tenure as Premier of Britain and had been 
blamed for this silence — unusual for a master of the English language 
as he was — at last broke silence. This he did in course of a “war 
review’’ made in the House of Commons on September 9, 1941. He 
began with the story of the meeting in the heart of the Atlantic ; 
how in duly the President of the U. S. A. had expressed a desire 
that he would “welcome” a meeting with the British Premier to “survey 
the entire world position in relation to the settled common interests 
of our countries”. This led to a discussion of the “J oint Declaration" 
—what it meant and what it did not. Mr. Churchill advised us 
that “when two parties have agreed on a statement one of them 
shall not thereafter, without consultation with the other,’ proceed to 
put special or strange interpretations upon this or that sentence i” 
This must have meant that what he w^as saying on the occasion 
was done after consultation with “the other" signatory to the ‘‘Joint 
Declaration" ; otherwise the advice was pointless. Though this is 
difficult to reconcile with the words that followed immediately : “I 
propose, therefore, to speak 'only in an exclusive sense". Does the 
phrase “in an exclusive sense" mean that Mr. Ohurohill was putting his 
“own^ exchsive” interpretation on the “Atlantic Charter,” thereby 
breaking his wise advice ? Doesn't President Roosevelt by his silence 
support of the ChurchiU interpretation endorse the repudiation of his Foreign 
Secretary by the British Premier ? Then he proceeded to say what 
the ^ Joint Declaration" did not mean. Firstly, it did “not try to 
explain how the broad principles proclaimed by it are to be applied 
to each and every case." Secondly, 

“The Joint Declaration does not qualify in any way the various Blatements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about development of 
TOnBUtiilional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British empire. 
We have pledged by the Declaration 9 ! August, 1940 to help India to oblain free 
and equal partnership m the British Commonwealth of Races subiect, of course, 
to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from out long connection with India 
ana our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests. Burma also is 
covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma’s self-goyernment bv 
measures already in progress. 

It applies only to . bringing in of the topic of India into this part 

UaM-dominated speech does not fit in welllinto this part of his 

countries text. It appears to he forced into it. Then Mr. Churchill 
proceeded to explain what the ‘ Atlanic Chartet” did mean. 
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'At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind primarily the exteneion of the 
sovereignty, self-government and national life of the States and nations of Europe 
now under Nazi yoke and the principles which would govern any alterations in 
territorial boundaries of countries which may have to be made. That is quite a 
separate problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing institutions in 
regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown, We have made 
declarations on those matters which are complete in themselves, free from 
ambiguity, and related to the conditions and circumstances of the territories and 
peoples afleoted. They will be found to be entirely in harmony with the conception 
of freedom and justice which inspired the joint declaration. 

This clear-cut interpretation of the “Atlantic Charter” disappointed 
a few in India, exasperated the many, and strengthened the position 
Indian Ceutral of the sceptics and the cynics. The expression of these 
Legislature con- varions feelings found a forum Jn the Indian Legis- 
deiuns Churchill’ti lative Assembly on , October 29, 1941. when Moulvi 
interpretation Abdur Easheed Ohowdhury (Assam, Mahommedan) 
moved his resolution. 

■'That the Assembly recommendes to the Governor-General in Council that 
immediate steps be taken to give effect, in the case of India also, to the joint 
decision of the British Premier and the President of the United States of America 
commonly known as the Atlantic Charter for cieating a new woild war.” 

The mover of this resolution appeared to be apologetic in his 
utterances which can be explained by the atmosphere of hostility 
Linlithgow Gover- emanating from his fellow-members, furious with ano- 
niuent’s helpless- ther example of hypocrisy in high places in the 
ness & Mr. Aney’a British Government. Almost all the speakers brought 
cynicism cup-boards of history the many ins- 

tances of “promises uttered to the ears and broken in the spirit”. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta from Bombay, and Pandit Lakshmi Kanta 
Maitra from Bengal, were specially coruscating in their invectives. 
Both of them appeared to feel the insult, the latter specially, implied in 
the recommendation that their nation should be going with the begging 
bowl for freedom, for Swaraj ^ to leaders of alien nations. But despite 
this anger and resentment the dominating spirit of the debate appea- 
red to be marked by scepticism and cynicism. The leader of the 
House, Mr. Maclhav Srihari Aney, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, frankly stated that constituted as we are” the members cannot 
expect the Government of India to “form or express its own conclu- 
lions on the floor of this House.” He recognised that the Churchill 
statement had created “a position of ambiguity” on the practical 
application to India of the general principles broadcasted through the 
“Atlantic Charter” ; his own “inference was that they (Mr. Churchill 
and President Eoosevelt) were probably referring to those countries 
which have lost their freedom in course of this war.” He would not, 
however, he dogmatic , those who had signed it were the “proper 
persons to say what was in their minds”. “Others”, the rest of us 
who were making so much noise, “can only interpret it in the light 
of dictionaries and grammar and other things.” Through these words 
peeped out the man who has had no illusions with regard to British 
declarations and practices — the Marhatta politician guided by his 

never-fading realism. 

The grave subject that has so long occupied our attention, it 
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ls & relief fco turn from it, to the lovers' quarrel between Mr. 
Lover#’ quarrel Mahomed Ali Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow, _ We have 

betwee! Mr. had time only to refer to it in a previous page. 

Jinnah & Lord Ife rose out of the Amery-Linlithgow plan for the 

Linlithgow expansion of the latter’s Executive Council and the 

setting up of the “National Defence Council.” On the 20th of July, 
1941, the Governor of Bombay, Sir Roger Lumley, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Jinnah letting him know “the intentions” of Lord Linlithgow on 
the changes he was going to make for "administrative reasons.” 
Referring to the establishment of the “National Defence Council” and 
its membership of 80— of which 9 will be drawn from the Indian 
States— Sir Roger naturally enough took care to indicate what was 
in the mind of his immediate chief. 

“The Viceroy regaids it bb essential that the great Muslim community sliould 
be represented ou that Council by persona of the highest prominence and rapacity. 
He bafl accordingly invited the Premiers of Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Sind 
to serve as members of it. and he has extended invitations to other prominent 
Maslims, such as iSir Mahomed 118)00811.’' 

This “advance information” did not, however, soften Mr. Jinnah’s 
attitude ; in his reply to Sir Roger sent the next day he regretted 
Amery-Linlithgow i'he decision made by the Government ; he could not 
plan will only “approve” of the Governor-General inviting “Muslim 
"embarrass’' the League Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer” 
Muslim League knowing full well that this would “embarrass the 
Muslim League organisation”; he hoped and trusted that the head of 
the Administration would “avoid such a contingency” — “help” Mr. 
Jinnah’s organization to avoid such a contingency would have been 
the more correct thing to say ; it was “hardly fair or proper” that 
these gentlemen should he "approached over the head of the presi- 

dent and the executive of the All-India Muslim League”; it would 
bring "no credit” to the Government if it succeeded in "olluring” 
them away from their allegiance to their organization. In spite of 
this note of warning, the Government proceeded with their plan. 
Three Muslim public men — one a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, Sir Sultan Ahmed, and the other two — Sir 
Akhax Hydari and Sir Eeroze Khan Noon — attached openly to no 
Muslim political organization — were appointed to the Governor- General's 
Executive Council ; the Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam — 
members of the League — and of Sind an opponent of the League — 
were appointed to the Defence Council. 

The dove-cots of the Muslim League began to angrily buzz at 
this defiance of the mandate of the organization intimated to Lord 
Mr. Jinnah’g threat Linlithgow through the letter to Sir Roger Lnmley. 
ol disciplioary The general public could not understand the cause or 
actioo given effect causes of this anger. It knew that the Muslim 
^ League had felt unable to accept the 8th August 

( 1940 ) offer of Lord Linlithgow.' On the present occasion the scheme 
was almost similar" the expansion of the Governor-General's 

Executive Council and^ the setting up of the "National Defence 
Council" — with ]ust a little difference. This difference was brought 
out by Moulvi Eazlul Euq in his letter of resignation ( Sept, 8, 1941 ) 
of membership of the V?oiking Committee and of the Council of the 
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All-India Muslim League — that last year’s proposal was concerned with the 
formation of an “an expanded war council composed of Indian States and 
representatives of the ^various political parties of India.” The present 
Defence Council will be composed of "Indian States and representa- 
tives of the various provinces.” This, the Bengal Premier maintained, 
made “a fundamental difference” between the two proposals. On the 
present occasion there were vacancies to be filled up in the portfolio 
of Law and of that charged with Education, Health, Education and 
Indians Overseas. Sir Sultan Ahmed, who happened to, be a member 
of the League Working Committee, was appointed to the former. 
There was no League resolution which stood in the way of any 
Muslim Leaguer agreeing to fill up a post, fallen vacant under the 

Government, He could not come within the "mischief” of the League 
resolution passed on September 20, 1940, But Sir Sultan was 
condemned^ expelled from the League ; his plea in this behalf being 
brushed aside as "peurile.” So was Begum Shah Nawaz whose 
plea that she had been invited as" “a representative of women and 
as representative also of the Punjab” — was called "childish.” Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan — Premier of the Punjab and Sir Muhammed 
Saadulla, Premier of x4ssam — saved their skin hut not their face by 
resigning from the Defence Council : Moulvi Eazlul Huq also resigned. 
But for the temerity of publicly challenging Mr, Jinnah’s autocracy and 
arbitrary use of powers delegated to him by the annual session of 

the League and of throwing other choice adjectives at him, he had 
to pay a price. His compliance with the League resolution did not 
save him from expulsion. For reasons unstated Mr. Jinnah did 
not touch Sir Akhar Hydari and Sir Feroze Khan Noon. His writ 

was not issued against them, thus taking away much from his 

claim that his organization "represented authoritatively the Muslim 
community”. 

This "domestic fued,” publicly staged, had its serious side also. It 
touched on the conduct of Lord Linlithgow. When the personnel 
"Basis of S)pofnt- the “National Defence Council” was announced, 
ment” to Detenee and the names of the four Premiers of the only 

Cottucil— two "autonomy Ministries” in India were found in it — the 

versions other eight having resigned as a protest against 

British policy in India— the question was naturally raised — did these 
gentlemen, three of whom happened to be members of the supreme 
executive of the All-India Muslim League, did they join the Council 
in their official capacity, in virtue of the position they held heads 
of Ministries ? The public innocently believed that this was so ; the 
gentlemen concerned also acted under this belief. But Mr. Jinnah’s 
angry outburst from Hyderabad (Deccan), dated July 30, 1941, that 

members of the League who were co-operating with the Amery-Linlithgow 
plan had laid tfhemselves open to "disciplinary action’' told the world 
that something was wrong. The mystery surrounding the matter cleared 
on September 26, when in pursuance of the League Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution passed on that day, both the Assam and the 
Punjab Premiers resigned from the Defence Council. In their state- 
ments oh the subject both of them expressed “surprise’’ that the 
"basis of appointment” to the Defence Council appeared to have 
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had two versions. They had been told that^ they were to be invited 
to this new organization as Premiers of their provinces. But in a 
letter written on July 20 by the Governor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah 
they found the other “basis of appointment” stated in clear language— 
they were appointed as “representatives of the great Muslina community.” 
Mr. Jinnah read out this letter at the Working Committee meeting. 
The next day, July 27, a communique from Simla was issued, trying 
to explain this discrepancy. It stated the obvious— that Sir Sikander 
Hyet Khan, Sir Muhammed Saadulla, Moulvi Pazlul Huq _ and Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh were in the Council as Premiers of their 
respective provinces. But the bureaucracy could not resist the temptation 
of adding a new appeal on behalf of the obvious ; this they did by doing 
a little homage to the sheet-anchor of their policy, to the “Communal 
God” of their own creation. But the angry God was not so easily propiti- 
ated. On July 28, Mr Jinnah gave to the public the correspondence between 
him and the Governor of Bombay. It appeared therefrom that during 
a “conversation” between Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Jinnah held on 
August 16, the latter had told the Governor-General that that was the “first 
time” he heard that the Premiers had been invited to the Defence Council in 
“their official capacity”. We have quoted in a previous page an extract from 
the Bombay Governor’s letter indicating the policy followed. This finds fuller 
expression in the following words of the Government of India communique : 

“It goes without Baying that in the couditione of India it is not possible 
to separate in estimating the character or compOBilion of any public body the 
comtniinity or the individual from his representative capacity. It was clearly 
desirable, too, that in a body designed to be os generally representative ns was 
practicable, care should be taken to ensure adequate lepresentalion to the great 
Muslim coraTmiiuty,” 

The writer of the communique did not feel that there was any 
contradiction between this concern for communal representation and 
the policy that had guided the composition of the 
‘^amUy ftwd Council, expressed in his own words — “the 

what is it du6 to ? allocation of the seats assigned to British India was 
primarily by provinces.” His masters diJTHot yet 
know that they must be prepared to place the “first fruits” of their 
policy in the hands of the leaders of the Muslim League before they 
could be allowed to approach the inner sanction of the community. 
In all places of pilgrimage, whether at Benares, or at Jerusalem, 
or at Mecca, there are guardians at the gates who have first to be 
satisfied^ with offerings. In high politics also where religion has been 
called in to subserve material purposes, it is part of wisdom to 
observe this rule. Failing to do so, the Amery-Linlitbgow combine 
invited and received a rebuff from those on whom they had fawned,” 
to use Sir Tej Bahadur^ Sapru’s expressive language The Jinnah 
touch was more cruel— “according to Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the 
Viceroy was double crossing him.” 

This episode was not the only symptom of Muslim League 
dissatisfaction With things as they were. It is too early to interpret 
the many influences ^ that must have worked to create the inipusse 
that needed a purge of even so consistent a communal politician 
as Maulvi Pazlul Huq who can boast even to-day that he has been 
holding fehe bSiimer of his coniniiiiiity aloft ^ in tho tooth of opposition 
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from the most highly cultured, the most organized, and the most 
powerful non-Muslim community in India” — the Bengalee Hindus. On 
the surface it appeared to be a conflict between the individual and 
the party. Whether there were impersonal forces worldng in the 
heart of Muslim society m India, of liberalism against obscurantism, of 
the spirit of toleration against fanaticism in religious thought and conduct 
— ^we find few signs in the controversial literature to indicate their 
presence. Both Mr. Jinnah and tliu men and women whom he drove 
out of the Muslim League swore l\v separatist conceits and ambitions, 
uttered separatist slogans , their utterances and activities did not “show 
that they were prepared to grow out of the limitations they had imposed 
on themselves, Their attempt to capture political power, one can 
understand. But by their tactics they have created more difficulties 
for their community than they can solve. Tho '‘purge” of Muslim 
League members from the Bengal Ministry is an instance of this 
development. 

In response to Muslim League aggressiveness the Hindu Maha- 
sabha movement has* been able to wean away the many progressive forces 
that went to the building up of the Indian National 
^ Congress, that have been trying to create unity out 

dignity of the diversities of our national life. Since the out- 

break of this war the organization has been doing its 
beat to contribute to the success of war-efforts, frankly declaring that 
for the advance of their community’s particularistic interests — militariza- 
tion and industrialization of the Hindus — “Hindudom must ally, 

unhesitatingly, in a spirit of responsive co-operation with the war-effort 

of the Government by joining the army, navy and air forces in as 

large a number as possible,” to quote the words of Sri Vinayak 

Bamodar Savarkar, President-elect of the 33rd session of the’ Maha- 

sahha. The speech from which these words are being quoted was 

to have been delivered by him at Bhagalptir during the last week of 
December, 1941. The bureaucracy of Bihar, however, put a ban on 
the session, leaving no choice to the leaders of the Mahasabha but 
defiance of this ban. The Chairman of the Eeception Committee, 
Kumar Ganganand Singh of Durhangha, and its Secretaries were all 
arrested. The President-elect, the Working President, Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. Moonje, Dr. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Mr. N. 0, Chatterji, Eaja Mabeawar Dayal, 
Bhai Paramananda, Eai Gunendra Krishna Bay, and hundreds of 
leading Hindus were arrested on the way to or at Bhagalpur. This 
aberration could hardly' be explained. The plea of Bakrid has been 
trotted out. But the authorities of the Mahasabha had decided that 
thrir session would conclude its sittings three days before this Muslim 
festival, long enough for things to settle down in that city and its 
neighbourhood. It is also to be noted that the local Muslim commu- 
nity made no public representation to Government expressing any 
apprehension with regard to interference with the religious ceremonies 
connected with Bakrid. The officiousness of the Bihar bureaucracy 
is liable to one interpretation^ — and one only — the interpretation that 
found such a classic expression through the lips of the late Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller, that of two wives — the favourite Muslim wife etc, 

11(a) 
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The Governor-General when approached, at Calcutta for reli^ by 
Sir MMmatha Nath Mukherji, ex-Ohief Justice of the Odoutta agh 
Oka. Court and President oi the Bengal Hmdn Maha 

.taud“a pit rf Sahba, is reported to have refused to interfere with 

all-Iudla develop- g, matter ""which was essentially^ a provincial one. 

It is self-satisfied smugness like this that has made the 
Linlithgow regime snch a dismal failure, that drives even men like 
the Kt. Hon’hle Srinivasa Sastri to declare that bent and broken as 
he was in age. his sluggish blood ran somewhat swiftly as he 
moved the resolution condemning the Bhagalpur ban at the last 
session of the National Liberal Federation of India held at Madras on 
December 26 and the succeeding days. A lover of constitutionalisrn 
that he has been all his life — even he thought that the Hindu 
leaders at Bhagalpur could not have "done less under the circumstan- 
ces.” The studied moderation of his language ought to have ^warned 
Government that matters were being allowed to go too far” ; that 
they could not play with the "ordinary rule” which required of the 
Government to assist the people to perferm their lawful duties and 
exercise their lawful rights This Linlithgow failure— for, the ultimate 
responsibility of the Govemor-Genral cannot be shirked by the plea of 
a provincial issue with which the Central Executive Government 
need not interfere— will remain a count against the Administration. 
From certain points’ of view the fight for elementary rights of citizenship 
fought by the leaders of the Hindu Maha Babha aligns it with the 
forces represented in the SatyagraJia movement, guided and controlled 
by Mahatma Gandhi, which has shown a new way to men and 
womens for the assertion of their dignity. Even the Muslim League 
through all its threats and bombast talks of imitating the Congress 
technique. 


From this time on till Japanese forces appeared at Penang on 
the Bay of Bengal, when "the Jap had achieved command of the 


Even during cri' 
lis there was 


air by the end of the war’s second week,” there was 
"nothing doing,” nothing to report on any easing of 


racial dised- 
mination 


the tension between British Imperialism and Indian 
Nationalism. The 25 days of Japan’s victorious 


march during 1942 exposed before all the world the slender basis 
of the peace that Britain had imposed on this region of the earth. 
The moral and physical disruption of men and things in Malay that 


we witnessed during these few days has very few relieving features 
to enhance men’s respect for profiteers from imperialism. Even in 
the worst days of this debacle racial discrimination marked the 


conduct of political and social leaders in Malaya and Burma. It was 
even darkly hinted and made much of by Jap propagandists that 
in the use of soldiers made up of various racial and colour groups 
in the "Grand Army’’ of the United Idations in Jihis area there 
had been some sort of discrimination. It is not possible to bring 
home this charge to any individual commander. The following from 
the London Daily Mail dated December 20, 1941, may help us to 
understand the matter in its real setting : "The British Command 
is deliberately using only part of its strength at these forward areas, 
keeping substantial forces, including Australians, in reserve.” It is 
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not for the lay man to go into the reason or reasons for the 
tactics adopted. We know that by the end of December the British 
had been out-numbered four-to-one ( or more ), out-planned, out- 
gunned, later out-tanked.” Confronted by such a desperate situation 
they decided to yield all of Malaya “saving the Australians for a 
compact shield of men north of Singapore.” {Timi^ This must have 
been the reason for the tactics on which such a sinister interpreta- 
tion has been placed. But there cannot be any manner of doubt that 
as in the Pearl Harbour so in Malaya and Burma there have been 
failures in correct conduct. 


Safety of Indians 
in Jap-infested 
areas 

lakhs of them. 


The safety of Indians in Jap-infested areas is of immediete 
concern to us, however. We know hardly anything about how the 
6 or 7 lakhs of Indians in Malaya have been faring, 
The Japanese moved too quickly for them to have 
time to evacuate. But we know what happened to 
Indians in Burma— men, women and children' — 10 
As we send these pages to the press we learn that 
nearly half of them have fled to their country ; ‘more than 95 per 
cent of them have lost their all ; they have returned to their country 
in rags and depend on the charity of their neighbours for their daily 
needs. The “Burma Eoad” from Lashio had carried a message of 
hope to China, had stood as a symbol of her unconquerable spirit. 
But the “Burma Eoads* that went north through jungles and hills, 
and carried these lakhs of people to India will live in history as 
symbols of death and misery, littered with the bones of men, women 
and children — thousand of them — who died of disease and . starvation, 
haunted by the incompetence of officialdom and the brutality 5f 
Burmans. Mr Madhav Srihari Aney who is in charge of the port- 
folio of “Indians Overseas” was responsible for arrangements that ought to 
have been made to make the exit of Indians as comfortable as practicable 
under war conditions. British administration in Burma broke down ; Indiana 
were left to their own devices or to the mercy of Burmans. The report 
tendered by the flve lakhs that could arrange to come through the 
horror is not creditable to Burmans ; a pall has fallen over the fate 
of the other five lakhs of Indians. The Indian member charged with 
looking after their safety and honour could do littje for the relief of'^ 
the former. Eed tape appeared to have halted his activities ; the 
military bureaucracy which resented civilian interference had its hands 
full in arranging for the retreat of the soldiery from Burma. The 
“No Man’s Land” between India and Burma was beyond Mr. Aney’s 
jurisdiction ; his being a peace-time job. The newly-organized Civil 
Defence portfolio was hardly out of its swaddling cloth. So Indians — 
men, women and children — fled from Burma. And the Indo-Burma 
Agreement and the heated controversy generated thereby — all this 
became irrelevant. In October, 1941, the Central Legislature at Simla 
had debated on the best way of protecting the material interests and 
the honour of the ten lakhs of Indians in Burma. Before December 
was out their material interests became the playthings of fate ; they 
left these in ruins in the towns and villages and the path-ways of Burma, 
victims to the rapacity of Burmans, and to the “scorched earth” 
policy followed by the military in Burma. They had neither the time 
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nor the inclination nor the power to think those, of arranging for 
their protection. Life was more valuable. 


With this story of ruin in our immediate neighbouihood, fire 
and sword standing at our doors, the war in Europe receded to 
tho distance that it physically has been; its 
■’poimLl Mnenoe on our fate and fortunes had to bo appr6ciat<'d 
India effort of intellect. The Jap was at our 

gates. And we were unprepared. The shame and 
humiliation of it made vivid our helplessness. Lord Linlithgow could 
only dilate on the virtues and beauties of his August 8 (1940) offer , 
make the usual appeal to the people of India to forget their “domestic 
differences” and work together as a whole. The Rational Liberal 
Federation meeting at Madras appealed both to the Government and 
the people to view the situation “realistically”, emphasising at the same 
time that "unity between the Government and the people” could 
become possible only by “a change in the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards India.” The All- India Hindu Mahasabha declared through 
its President, Sri Yinayak Damodar Savarkar, that “Japan’s entry into 
the war against Britain and the United States need not cause any, change 
in the attitude taken up by the Hindu Mahasabha towards tlie war 
effoi;t... calculated to contribute to India’s defence.” But fear was expressed 
by British papers that Japan will be trying to exploit tho dying ombers 
of Pan-Asiatic feeling. One of them, the MaiichesUr Guardian if we 
remember aright, went so far as to darkly hint that if tho British 
Government persisted in its flirtations with Muslim separatism, there 
might be found Hindu public men to lend their ears to the siren songs of 
Jap propagandists. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League meeting at Nagpur expressed alarm at the “growing tendency in a 
section of the British Press and politicians who under the stress of 
war against the Axis Powers and the entry of Japan in the war, 
are urging a revision of the policy hitherto followed and start a policy of 

appeasement of the Congress ” If such a dire calamity was thrust 

on them by the Government, the Muslims will, the Committee warned, 
be compelled to resist it with all the force at their command”, resul- 
ting in “a serious impediment of the country’s war efforts which has 
so far been largely carried on with the help and support of 
Mussalmans.” The All-India Women’s Conference meeting at Cocananda in 
Andhra Desa under the presidtney of Mrs. Vi]aya Lakshmi Pandit 
gave expression to authentic Imliaii feeling when it said that “Britain’s 
statements regarding her war aims raimot make any moral appeal to 
the peoples of the world as long as she refuses to alter lior iiresont 
policy in regard to India.” ^ 


'tJoneress ^'orking Committee of the Indian National 

position Congress meeting at Bardoli, after 14 months, passed 

re-Htated f resolution on December 30, 1941, reiterating its 

belief that 

full fieedojn for the people of India is esBontial, even niove specially at the 

present state of Teorld turmoils not only for India’s sake, but for the sake 

of tne world, 


During ^ these 14 months the Congress, under the leader- 
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ship of Mahatma Gandhi, had been engaged in a fight for “freedom 
of speech and corresponding action” which is the 
demooraoy.'’ During this fight 25,000 
of Sept, 1940 Congressmen had snnered imprisonment and many 
thousands who offered B<i,tijagraha in the Frontier 
Provinoo and elsewhere were not arrested.” And, after giving due 
consideration to all the facts, internal and external, that have been 
shaping world history during these months, the Committee reverted 
to the policy laid down by the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Committee passed on September 16, 1940. This resolution had invited 
Gandhiji’s leadership of the Congress wdiich he had resigned a 
result of the “Poona offer" of co-operation with war-efforts in India. 

The “Poona offer”, that had hoped “to end the deadlock in India 

in co-operation of the British people”, had lowered the flag of 
non-violence to meet exigent dangers, stood revoked. The Bombay 
resolution sought to restore the policy and practice hitherto followed — 
“the policy and practice of non-violence, not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but, so far as this may be possible of application, in free 
India.” This return of the Congress “prodigal” at Bombay enabled 
Gandhi]i to take up the leadership of the Congress again, and help 
it organize the Satyagraha Movement (1940 — ’41). 


But discussions in the Working Committee at Bardoli opened 
his eyes to the fact that the majority of its members were not 
. prepared to take up the position that “the Congress 

pretotion oAhese refuse participation in the present or all wars 

various changes ground principally of non-violence." This was 

the “interpretation" that Gandhi ji had put on the 
Bombay resolution ; his “astonishment” was great, therefore, when he 
found most members differing from it. And on re-reading the 
Bombay resolution he found that they were right, and that he 
“had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear." This 
discovery of his own error left hirn no choice but to retire from 
Congress leadership— leadership in “the " struggle for resistance to war 
effort on grounds in which non-violence was not indispensable” — in 
which, as the other members thought, the “opposition need not be 
on the ground of non-violence.” He addressed a letter to Moulana 
Ahul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, asking to he relieved of 
the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution. The 
Working Committee did this by a separate resolution, assuring him 
at the same time that the Congress “would like to’ extend its (non- 
violence) scope as far as possible even in a free India.” This 
resolution and Gandhiji’s decision left the Congress jfree to take up 
the “Poona" position again ; the Bardoli resolution showed that the 
door was “not barred altogether against the Congress participation” 
in war effort, “certainly not on the ground of non-violence." This 
has been Gandhiji’s interpretation of the Bardoli resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee, passed in full appreciation of the 
developments precipitated by Japan's attack on British, H. S. A. and 
Dutch possessions in south-east Asia. The Congress did not msike 
any “offer” to the Government ; the Government did not show any 
inclination to take advantage of the “Poona” spirit. 
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Weakened by internal differences, frustrated by Government 
policy, confronted by bureaucratic incompetence, threatened by a near 
invasion of their territories and waters and the air 
RaWudra Nath over their heads — people in India appeared to have 
Tagore resigned themselves to the disturbance of the many 

certainties of their existence. This spirit of resignation 
ill accords with the dignity of human nature ; it cannot help us to 
defend and protect even our material interests. Disgust with a short- 
sighted State policy may be largely responsible for the helplessness 
that is being widely felt. But against State policy in India our 
people have battled, and come out with morale toned up, with 
understanding cleared, with national cohesion strengthened, with national 
self-respect re-vivified. Bor a century prophets, ^ philosophers, and poets 
have been thinking of this better and higher life for India’s men and 
women, have been singing of the glory to he in the life of their 
people. We look to them ; we have need of them. One of them 
who combined in himself for about half-a-century all these functions 
for us, left us, on an August day, when we needed him most. During 
the Swadeshi days ha was the minstrel of our awakening, inspiring 
us to do and dare. We who were young in those days are what 
we are to-day beciiuse he lived and worked in our midst, spoke to 
us, sang to us. During the humiliation of the Jallianwala days he 
divested himself of honour conferred on him by the bureaucracy and 
dared stand among his insulted countrymen as one of themselves, 
In every crisis of our national life since those days he has stood forty years 
back forth as the organ voice of our national yearnings, as the singer of 
“flaming words to the assembly.” The world also looked upon him 
in this light. China looked at Santi-Niketan with hope, Japan for 
approbation. He, one of the elders of the human race, suffered agony 
where human dignity was trampled under foot ; his burning words 
scorched the, aggressor and the oppressor ; his songs inspired the down- 
trodden to stand up in front of regnant wrong and shame it into 
observing the decencies of human life. Centuries laboured to give 
birth to a human being endowed with such a myriad mind, with 
such a thousand-petalled heart. He bore the name of the Sun-God ; 
under his- gaze Nature and man's world warmed into new 

beauty. He carried to the world’s heart the message of this new 

creation. And the world received it with thankfulness. Today the 
messenger of all this light, of all this hope, of all this 

inspiration, has winged his flight ],oyond the eternal seas. We 
sorrow, and the world sorrows with us. But with this feeling is 
mingled the sense of glory that such a man had lived amosgst us, 

had spoken to us, had suug to us. Impelled by these feelings we 

join in^ the world’s procession that carries its homage to the memory 
of Rabindra Nath Tagore. May his inspiration abide with ns, help 
us to come with dignity out of the testing time that confronts us ! 
(Specially contributed by Sri Sttresh Chandra Deb). 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Sessjon— New Delhi— lOth, to 22nd, November 1941 

Indian Troops in action 

Convention was laid aside on the opening; day of the autumn session of the Council 
of State at New Delhi on the 10th. November lOil when immediately after the 
swearing-in of new members— among whom were four Executive Councillors, Sir 
Archibald Wavell, Sir Akbar Hydan^ Sit Feroz Khan Noon and Dr, E. Raghabendra 
jSao— the President welcomed the new Gommander-in-Ohief, in a speech recounting 
the brilliance and sound strategy with which Sir Archibald Wavell had carried 
out his opeiMtions last year in the Middle East, His recent visit to Burma and 
Malaya, declared the President, should result in an even greater co-ordination of 
war effort throughout this area, so essential for India’s securityr 

Briefly acknowledging this tiibute and more elaboiately answeiing a 
question, General ’Wavell referred to the great part played by Indian troops in 
the various theatres in the Middle East. The following is the text of Sir Archibald 
WavelVs statement 

“It gives me much pleasure to respond to the request of the Hon’ble Member, 
As Comraander-in-Olnef in the Middle East^ for two years, I can give personal 
testimony to the splendid part played by the British and Indian troops from India 
in the contributing to the destruction of Marshal Graziani’s invading army in 
the Western Desert Df Egypt, and to the extinction of the Italians’ East 
African Empire, 

“When my predecessor replied to a similar question on March 10 last, he 
recounted the great achievements of the _4th and 5bh Indian Divisions in the 
Western Desert and in the Sudan and Eritrea. At the time he spoke, the great 
majority of these troops stood before the towering heights of Keren, where the 
whole of the Italian forces in Eritrea, reinforced from Abyssinia, had gathered 
to bar further progress towards the capital, Asmara, and the port, Massawa, of the 
oldest Italian Colony, on which they had spent so much money and such pride. 

Storming op Keren 

“The Italians, with some justification, judged the Keren position impregnable, 
and I must confess that I had myself at one time doubts of our ability to break 
through, Not only had it great natural strength, but it had been fortified with 
much skill and was held by troops superior in numbers to the attackers. We 
made three attempts to storm this position, and were successful at the third 
attempt on March 27, after mpie than three_ weeks fighting. The gallantry and 
determination with which this position was carried will always be a proud memory 
in the history of the Indian Army. 

“ihe capture of Keren broke the resistance of the Italian Army in Eritrea. 
Although the country between Keren and Asmara is immensely difficult, and 
there is at least one position equal in natural strength to that of Keren, the Sth 
Indian Division, which pursued the enemy, rapidly overcame resistance and Asmara 
surrendered on April 1, less than a week after tire fall of Keren. Some attempt 
was made to defend the port of Massawa, but this was soon captured and by the 
end of the first week in April, the whole of Eritrea was in our hands and the 
threat to our commiinications through the Red Sea removed. The 5th Division 
continued the pursuit 200 miles southwards into Abyssinia and the final act of 
their campaign took place at Amba Alagi, a position even more naturally 
formidable than that at Keren. After a period of difficult fighting, the Viceroy 
of Italian East Africa, the Duke of Aosta, surrendered to the Commander of the 
5th Indian Division. At Amba Alagi the troops from the Sudan joined hands 
with General Cunningham ’s troops froin East Africa, who had made a very 
remarkable advance by Kismayu, Mogadisebio, Harrar and Addis Ababa. With 
the fall of Amba Alagi, Italian resistance in their Empire of East Africa 
practically ceased, though there still remained considerable forces to be cleared up 
in the southwest of the country and one small pocket in the north-w'est, at Gondar. 
Indian troops from _ Aden bad_, meanwhile, taken part in a skilful little operation 
fpr the recovery of British Somaliland. 

12 
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Conquest of Eritrea 

*Tn a four months campaign from the middle of January to the middle of 
May the 4th and 5th Indian Divisious had completed the conquest of Eritrea and 
of the northern half of Abyssinia. It was a very remarkable achievement. In the 
earlier stages of the war, 1 had fiequently disenssed with my subordinate com- 
rades concerned whether a campaign from the Sudan against Eritrea had any 
good prospect of success. We had come to the conclusion that in view of the 
diflicnllies of the country it would require a minimum of two fust class divisions, 
backed by a considerable weight of artillery and that even then it would be 
a long and costly process. We certainly never hoped that two divisions, with 
less than the ordinary amount of artillery, could accomplish the difficult task 
so swiftly and effectively. 

“The two Victoria Gross awarded by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
soldiers of the Indian Army for deeds of valour in Italian East Africa are 
fitting marks of the courage displayed in this great achievement. The two 
recipients represent two categories of great importance in the Indian Army, 
Lieutenant Bhagat is a fine example of the officer cadets selected for and trained 
in the Indian Military Academy before the war and represents the leadership of 
young educated India ; while the lato Subedar Bichpal Bam is typical of the 
veteran class of the Viceroy's Commissioned Officers, who for many years have 
formed the backbone of the Indian Array. 

“The turn of events elsewhere made it impossible for me to give these two 
Divisions any rest after their East African campaign. Immediately after the fall 
of Keren, I had ordered the 4th. Indian Division back to Egypt, ^ and even before 
the fall of Amba Alagi, a great majority of the 5th. Indian Division was ordered 
to follow. Their conquests in Eritrea are being garrisoned mainly by battalions 
of the Indian States Forces which have gone overseas. 

To THE BESCUE of GREECE 

“The situation that necessitated the lugent recall to Egypt of the 4tli. and 
5th. Divisions will be remembered by Hon’ble Members, At the end of October 
1940. the Italians had made a wanton and unprovoked attack on Greece, They 
had been successfully repulsed by the gallant Greeks and had even been driven 
out of the greater part of Southern Albania. Early in 1941, however, it became 
obvious that the Germans were preparing to march through Bulgaria to attack 
the Greeks on the other side, and the Greek Government appealed to Great Britain 
for assistance. We were in honour bound to afford all possible aid to meet this 
unprovoked aggression ; so practically the whole of the trained and equipped troops 
available in the Middle East were ordered to Greece, and our conquests in Oyrenaica 
were left to be held by a gariison of partly trained and partly equipped trooops ; 
I made a miscalculation here ; I did not expect any enemy counter-attack before 
the end of April at the earliest by which time I hoped to have back at least a 
part of the seasoned Indian Division from Italian East Africa and to have complet- 
ed the equipment of the troops left in Cyrenaica, which consisted of a British 
armoured brigade, an Australian Division and an Indian Motor Brigade. All these 
were short of equipment transport and training. The Indian Motor Brigade had 
only arrived in the Middle East a month or two previously and I had sent it up 
to Oyrenaica to complete its training and to await the completion of its equipment. 
Unfortunately, the enemy attacked at least a month before I had expected it 
possible, 

“The resistance put up for 48 hours by this Indian Motor Brigade at Mechili 
was a fine example of courage and determination. Even when surrounded by 
superior enemy forces, with a large number of tanks and artillery, the greater 
proportion of them succeeded in breaking through the enemy ring and escaping. 
One regiment of the brigade, the 18th. Cavalry, has for more than five months, 
been sharing in the heroic defence of Tobruk, from which it has lately been relieved. 
I am told the regiment claims to have bayoneted over 200 of the enemy. 

“No Indian troops, except for a few technical personnel, took part in the 
campaign in Greece or the defence of Crete ; but Indian troops were at the same 
time engaged in a fresh theatre of war of great importance to the defence of India, 
Early in April, a political adventurer in the pay of the Axis, Eashid Ali, with 
the backing of certain highly placed Army Commanders in Iraq, overthrew the 
legitimate Government and seized power by a coup d’etat, q’o safeguard our inter- 
ests in Iraq, so vital to the defence of India, an Indian Brigade landed at Basra 
in the middle of April and was ' followed by another by the end of the month. 
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Rashid Ali, at the instigation of bis German masters, thereupon made an attack 
on the Air Force Cantonment at Habbaniyah, 40 miles from Baghdad. I ■will not 
go into the details of this sorry business. Rashid Ali and his supporters, finding 
that the Germans who had instigated their crime were unwilling or unable to 
render them effective support and that the majority of opinion in their own country 
was against them, fled on the arrival of a small British force outside Baghdad, 
when the rebellion ended and the legitimate Government was restored to power, 
part of a Gurkha battalion, flown up from Basra, contributed to the successful 
defence and counter-attack of the Air Force establishments at Habbaniyah, while 
Indian troops moving up from Basra soon restored order in the remainder of the 
country, where they are now on excellent terms with the inhabitants. 

SYRIAN Campaign 

“The next scene of operation was Syria, During the revolt in Iraq, the 
Vichy French in Syiia had allowed the Germans full use of their aerodiomes 
and their facilities to assist the rebels in Iraq, and everything showed that the 
Germans were making preparations to obtain complete control of the country, 
contrary to the terms of the Armistice, which the subservient French Government 
at Vichy allowed them to ignore without protest. This danger to our position 
in the Middle East could not be tolerated, and although the forces available were 
insufficient for a rapid occupation of Sjria, we were compelled to take action 
forthwith. In these opeiations, a brigade of the 4th Indian Division played an 
outstanding and dist-nguished part. It is not too ranch to say that the capture 
of Damascus, which naturally had a very consideiable effect on the campaign, 
was mainly due to the brilliant action of this brigade. They suffered severe 
casualties while fighting, almost alone and un support ed, in the village of Messe 
against heavy guns and tanks, but their self-sacrifice secured the capitulation of 
Damascus. Temporaiily a consideiable number of that brigade became prisoners 
of the Vichy Fieneh but ha pily the whole of these prisoners weie returned 
shortly after the Armistice. 

“Indian units from Iraq, also took part in the Syrian campaign, moving 
across the desert towards Aleppo. 

Action Against Iran 

“Finally, theie is the recent action in Peisia. Once again, the agents of the 
Axis were endeavouring to prepare the way for the German occupation of Persia 
and the sabotage of our interests. Hon’ble Members will appreciate what a danger 
to the defence of India this would have involved, Representations to the Persian 
Government having proved unavailing, it was impossible to accept the danger, 
both to onr off supplies and to the general defence of India, and British and 
Indian troops advanced into Iian at two points on August 25, while our Russian 
allies moved in from the north. Fortunately, although there were one or two sharp 
encounters, the swiftness and efficiency with which the move was executed and 
the obvious unwillingness of the Iranian people themselves to resist, brought 
hostilities to an end in a few days with little loss of life. A new Iranian Govern- 
ment was established, with which we are closely co-operating. 

“Meanwhile, other Indian troops were engaged in the western desert, especially 
in some operations on the Egyptian fiontier in the middle of June, in which they 
conducted themselves with their usual gallantry. Although we were finally 
compelled to withdraw, these operations were successful in causing the enemy 
severe loss and in stopping any danger of an invasion of Egypt. 

“The above gives a brief record of the exploits of Indian troops during the 
last three or four months. I should like to inform Bon’ble Members that a 
booklet will shortly be published giving a history of the campaigns in which Indian 
troops have been engaged since the beginning of the war tipto the end of Uie 
campaign in Syria, It is entitled, I understand, “The Tiger Strikes,” 

“An Impressive Record” 

“I am sure, Hon’ble Members vvill agree that the record of Indian troops 
in this war is a most impressive one, and I am proud to have had these troops 
under my command in several theatres. Their training, their discipline, physique 
and morale have excited admiration wherever they have been, and I can assure 
you that the military reputation of India’s fighting men stands very high 
in all parts of the middle East. When I was at Home recently, I enquired 
after the Indian transport contingent, which went to France at the beginning 
of the war, took part in the battles in Fiance and is now in England. 1 han 
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not the opporhiBity to see them, but I was informed that in England, as 
elsewhere, their beaiing and bf-havioui was excellent, and my requests for their 
return to India were met with a reluctance to spare them. I have also xeceiitly 
visited Burma and Malaya and have seen as many as I could of the Indian 
troops there. I can assure you of their welfare and of the good impression they 

have created. ' • i t . j tv ■ u 

“India’s troops are serving at a considerable dislance from their homes, 

but they are none the less fighting India’s battle and are by their skill and 
courage preventing the approach of war to India itself.” 

Defence Consultative Coinmitteo 

The House then took up Sir Archihald WavelVs motion for the election of 
four non-official members to serve on the Defence Consultative Committee. 

Mr. P. N. Sapm, welcoming the foimation of the Defence Oonsnltative 
Committee, said that he saw in it the partial fruition of their effoits to secure the 
transfer of control of defence to Indian members of the Ocntial Legislature. He 
wanted the Commandei-iii-Chief to give the members of the Defence Committee an 
opportunity to visit places like Mhow, Ambala, and Bclganm which were not 
included in their last tour of military establishments in India. "While he was glad 
that Indian princes and other piominent Indians bad been to the front, he 
regretted that no effort had been made to invite members of the Cential Ijegislature 
to theatres of war in Egypt, the Middle East and Singapore. He also suggested 
that in view of its importance, the number of members of the Defence Committee 
should be increased. He also desired that the minutes of the meetings of the 
committee should be circulated for their infomaticn and guidance. 

Sir. Archibald Wavell, in leply, appi eclated and welcomed the interest 
shown by the membeis in defence matters and said that the fiist meeting of the 
Defence Oonsnltative Committee had been found to be extremely useful and valuable 
to both sides. As xegaids the question of visits to the military establishments, he 
said, arrangements bad already been made for members of the committee to visit 
certain ammunition factoiies and establishments in India and he w'as always 
prepared to have arrangements made for them to visit any military establishments. 

As regards the question of visiting theatres of war abroad, it concerned the 
Commaiiders-in-Ghief of the particular theaties of w’ar to be visited and there 
was also the question of making necessary transport anangcmenls. As the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Middle East, he would have welcomed such a visit 
from them and ho was sure that so far as the Middle East was concerned his 
successor there would not place any obstacle before them. 

Eeferring to_ the demand for increasing the number of members of the 
committee he said that the present number was the highest they could deal with 
conveniently and he could not increase it furlher. He assured Mr. Sap?'u that 
he would have the question of circulating the minutes of meetings of the committee 
looked, into though he felt that many of the matteis before the committee weie 
of a secret nature and could not be ciiculaled, even to members, in printed foim. 

He also gave an assurance that at the next meeting of the committee 
information about the Indian navy and the air force would be given to the 
membeis. He said that the only reason why such information was not given 
at the last meeting was that it was the fiist meeting of the committee and they 
had a great deal to get through and hence they could not find time to deal with 
the air force and the navy. The House at this stage adjourned. ' 

SIusLiM Leaguers’ Wa^-k-out 

llth. NOVEMBER Thp membeis of the Muslim League Parly staged a 
forma! walk-out this morning after their leader, Mr. Fhissain Imam, had made a 
brief statement. Mr. Imam stated that they had decided to lake that action in 
consonance with the decision of the Muslim League Paity m the wntial Assembly, 
as a mark of protest and resentment against the action of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in India. He declared that the Muslims expected and were entitled to 
better treatment than had been meted out to them. Ihey had never refused to 
cooperate with the Government ; they had gone out of their way to facilitate and 
conciliate the Goverunaenb by agreeing to drop the question of future constitution 
and Pakistan for the duration of the wai. 

Mr. imam went on to say that after the clear and convincing statement 
made in the other House by Mr. M. A Jtnnah, he did not think it necessaiy 
to go over m detail the same ground. They had been ‘bluffed’ by the scheme of 
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expansion of the Executive Council : the expansion was a camouflage. The port- 
folios previously held by Indians had been split up to make room for the expansion 
but the bigger and moie important portfolios like Finance and Defence had not 
been given to Indians. He asserted that the iioitfolio of Education, Health and 
Lands, which had been held all along by one peison, was far too big in war 
time, to be in the hands of one member. Eeferring to the portfolio of Indians 
Overseas, Mr. Hussain Imam declared that the new member for Indians Overseas 
was _ not really in chaige of Indians Overseas : he was only in charge of Indians 
within the British Dominions. He was not in charge of Incliaus in foreign 
countries like the United States of America. In the case of the Home Department 
only its appendix had been seveied to create the two portfolios. Civil Defence and 
Information. The Indians had not really been given any power. 

If this fight was for the safety of India, as they were told, went on Mr. 
Imam, no one was more incompetent to be in chaige of the Defence depaitment 
than the present incumbent. He asserted, ‘This is a wai to perpetuate India’s 
slavery and keep us down. We have no place, we arc not entitled to any footing 
in the Defence department. It is not the defence of India’s liberty ; but it is the 
defence of India’s slaveiy. By their present action, the Government are making 
plain what their future intentions are.'' Other countries, Mr. Imam said, who had 
lost their freedom, weie continuing their fight from the capital of the Biitish 
Empire, with the hope that at the end of the war, they would have their libcity 
restored to them. ‘Are we to uiideistand’, he asked, ‘that this present fight is for 
the future betterment of India' — Pakistan for us and Hindustan for our friends 
heie ?’ He hoped that the Goverment of India would not wait for the day when 
it would be impossible for them to check the advance of India towards her 
destiny at home. At the conclusion of the statement, Mr. Imam, followed by two 
other League members, walked out. 

Purchase of Eailways 

An emphatic plea to take advantage of the large sterling resources in London 
and the purchase forthwith of not only the Bengal and Horth- Western Eailway 
and R. K. E. but also all the other company-managed railways was made by 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru in support of bis resolution in the Council of State 
this morning. The lesolution asked the Government to give notice to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and Kuraaon Railway of the 
termination of their contiacts by Dec, 31, 1941, and to purchase the two railway 
systems and place them under State management. Pandit Kunzrn explained that 
50 per cent of the R. K. Railway and 40 per cent of the B. N. W. Railway 
already belonged to the State. 

Eeferring to the early history of the purchase of these two railway systems, 
Pandit K.unzru said that the Government were already committed to the 
progressive State management of the Indian laihvays. As for the B, N. W. 
Railway, he referied to the resolution adopted by the Assembly in 1931 at the 
instance of the then Railway Member, Sir Geoige Rainy, and ihe debate in the 
Assembly in 1937. He claimed that on both the occasions, the Government stated 
that they did not exercise their option for the purchase of the B. N. W. Railway 
on financial grounds. On both the occasions, the Government had explained 
that the deferred purchase of the railway would enable them to offer a reduced 
amount of the purchase price. Pandit Kunzru enquiied what would be the 
savings in the purchase price of the railway now and uiged that the financial 
situation being veiy favourable, the Government should exercise their option now. 
Pandit Kunzru also pointed out that in case the option was not exercised 
this year, and no fresh contract was entered into with the Company, the Govern- 
ment would not be able to purchase the railway for the next 40 years. 

Mr, Srinarain Malita, supporting the resolution, reminded the Council 
that the Legislative Councils of the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa had 
passed resolutions favouring the purchase of the Eailway. 

The Communications Secietaiy, Mr. S, N. Soy, replying to the debate, 
said that the Government were caiefully and actively examining the whole question 
and were fully aware of the various issues raised by the mover of the resolution. 
He said that m case the Government were to decide to purchase the railway, they 
would have to pay in cash Bs. 14,04 lakhs for the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, in addition to the payment for debentures amounting to £975,000. The 
total piice, theiefore, would be about Es. 15 ernres. Another three crores of 
rupees would have to be paid for acquiring the R, K, Railway. He announced 
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that the Governrneiifc would remain neutral, in case the resolution was passed 

to a Sapru, supporting Pandit Kunzru’s resolution, said that the 

uurchase price had already gone up since 1927 and they could not say what would 
be the position 40 years hence He aleo diew the attention of the House to the 
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attention to" the fact“d^^^ W. Railway' alone was making an annual 

profit oE over a crore of rupees and the profit that would accrue to them dunug 
these 40 years, if they a'quired the railways, would more than compensate for the 
payment of n few orores of rupees as purchase price. He asked the Government 
what actually were the financial problems which were being considered by them. 
He could sea no valid reason for postponing this question. He urged the Govern- 
ment to take into serious consideration the dissatisfaction felt by the public over 
the management of the railways* The resolution was passed by the Council. 


AXJ VXJ. U» 

the present 


f eneral dissatisracuon among tne usexs ux tucoo iminajD 
[e felt that State management would be a great improvement on 
company management and a great benefit to the public. .r, . 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the point made by Mr. S. N, Koy, that ir 
waitP(i till 1Q8'2 thev could acQuire the railways without any payment, 


they 

Hrpw 


Architect’s Profession 


Mr. M, N, Dalai then moved a resolution recommending the appointment of 
a committee of oflfu-ials and non-officials consisting of professional architects, 
Government representatives concerned with public works, and representatives 
of the building trade, with a view to organising _ suitably and_ to regulate the 
practice and profession of duly qualified architects in India by a system of 
registration on lines similar to those adopted in the registration of the profession 
of auditors and medical and legal practitioners by legislation or otherwise. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sobha Stngh supported the resolution. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Member for Labour, stated that he was in entire 
sympathy with the principles and objects of the proposal but in war time, when 
the Government had a great deal of other things to do, it was not opportune to 
suggest their taking up this question, He assured the mover that the 
Government would, at the earliest opportunity, go into the question of regulating 
the architect’s profession. On this assurance, the mover withdrew his resolution. 

International Labour Conference 


The Council then proceeded to discuss Mr. P. iV. Saprush resolution 
regretting that neither employers nor labour were represented by men of their 
own choice at the recent session of the International Oonfeience in the United 
States and that the delegation was purely official and recommending that it should 
be made clear that in future the principle that both labour and employers should be 
represented by their own nominees should not be departed from, 

Moving his resolution, Mr. Sapni regretted that the practice of sending 
a representative of the labour movement in India to the International Conference 
which had been followed for nearly 20 years had been broken this year. He 
said that under Art. 389 of the Peace Treaty of 1918, the Govcinraent undcitook 
to send a representative of the strongest labour organisation in the country to 
the International Labour Conference. He asserted that this vear, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress bad actually been called upon to ‘ elect a delegate bu t 
since the nominee was not acceptable to the Government they decided to send 
only official nominees. Mr. Sapru said that they were told that there was a split 
in the labour movement in this country and hence they could not find out 
who was the real representative of labour. He asserted that there might have 
been a split in the labour movement before but it had been healed in 1939. 
Even if there had been a split, the Goveinment ought to have accepted the 
principle laid down in Alt, 389 of the Pence treaty and sent a representative 
of the strongest organisation in India, namely, the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. He emphasised the great importance attached to the conference which 
President Koosevelt himself addressed and by which the economic clause of the 



waft very regrettable that Indian labour should not have been represented at 
such an important conference. The leal leason for this action, he said,^ wL that 
Government apprehended that the lab our representative would do propaganda iij 
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Amnei'ica against the Government. Thera was no justification for that fear. 
Mr. Sapru declared that he was not for Nazism or Fascism and admired the 
heroic resistance put up against the most disgusting imperialism that the world 
had seen. But, if Britain was really fighting for democracy and freedom of all 
countries, they should follow the principles of democracy in the case of India 
and not deny her the light to have her real representative at the international 
gathering, “If you are fighting for democracy, your propaganda must be on 
democratic lines. You cannot follow Nazi methods in suppressing Indian propaganda 
in other countiies Referring to the second pait, Mr. Bapru reciuested the 
Government to give an assurance that in future at least, the principle of sending 
a real nominee of employers and labour to the conference would be recognised. 

Str Feroz Khan Noon, replying to the debate, said that he was in entire 
sympathy with the second paxt of the resolution and he could assure the mover 
that 60 far as the future was concerned, the Government would always follow 
the principle they had been following all these years, of sending a representative 
of labour to tho International Oonfeience. But he could not accept the first 
portion of the resolution because the circumstances this year were exceptional. 
It was true that the Government had asked the A.-I. T. U. 0. to elect a delegate 
and they elected Mr. Kalappa. But there was a split in the movement, one 
section being led by Mr. Misra and the other by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. The 
other section was completely opposed to the repjreaentative chosen by the 
A.-I. T. U, 0. In these embarrassing cireuraatances, the Government 
decided not to send any representative of Labour as it was not possible 
for them to find out who was the true representative. 

He assured the mover that the Government had no apprehension that Mr, Kalappa, 
if sent to America, might utilise the opportunity to do anti-British propaganda. 
He said there was already a good deal of anti-British propaganda and the Govern- 
ment had no reason to fear on that score. He reminded the House that just before 
the outbreak of the war, Mr. Nimbkar, who was a communist, was sent as repre- 
sentative of Labour to the International Conference at Geneva. Not only that, when 
he expressed a wish to visit Russia, he himself had given him facilities to do so. 
If labour leaders and workers had really no sympathy for Nazism or Fascism, as 
Mr. Sapru had said, then men like Mr. Nimbkar ought not to be lu jail but ought 
to be with the Government outside. He hoped that Mr. Nimbkar would soon be 
out of jail .and working with them. In view of his assurance about the second 
portion of the resolution, if Mr. Sapru was prepared to withdiaw the first part of 
it, he had no objection in accepting the latter part. 

Mr. Sapru insisted that the Government must have had ulterior motives in 
not sending a representative of Labour to the International Conference, though Sir 
Feroz might not be aware of them. But as a gesture of goodwill, he withdrew the 
first portion of the resolution. The resolution as amended was passed by the 
House. The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

Mines Matbrnitic Benefit Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER : — Four Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, were 
passed by the Council this morning. They were two hills further to a-mend the 
Code of Ciiminal Procedure, the bill to amend the Factories Act and the bill to 
regulate the employment of women tn mines for a certain period before and after 
child birth and to piovide for payment of maternity benefit to them. The first 
three bills were passed without any amendment, 

Duiing the consideration of the Mines Maternity Benefit Bill, Mr. P, N. Sapru 
suggested that the total period of maternity benefit of a woman worker in a 
mine should be extended from two months to three 'months, namely, six weeks 
before and six weeks after child birth. This was, he pointed out, the period laid 
down in the draft convention adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in I9l9. He said that the women who were entitled to the maternity benefit in any 
mine were extremely few and cousideiing the wage of a woman worker was always 
less than that of a male worker, the increase in the coat of production on account 
of the extension of maternity benefit to three months would be insignificant. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon, while sympathising with the suggestion, pointed out 
that the number of child-bearing women employed in mines was very small and 
considering the competition and cheapness of labour in India, if the period of 
maternity was extended as suggested, mineowners might altogether stop employing 
child-beaiing women. He said that in the matter of such legislation it was desir- 
able to proceed by small degrees. 
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After a minor drafting amendment moved by Mr. S. A. Lai had been accepted, 
the Bill was passed. The Council then adjourned till Monday, November 17. 

Woman’s College foe Aligabh 

17th, NOVEMBER The Council passed two Bills to*day, one further to 
amend the Aligaih Muslim University Act, 1020 and the other to alter the 
constitution of tb^e Board of Trustees of the Port of Madras, both as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly. ^ , 

Speaking ou the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
University Act, HHtr Mahomed Yakub and Mr. P. N. Sapru welcomed the proposal 
to organise a degree college for women, to be affiliated to the University, Pandit 
Hndau Nath Kunzm, while not wishing to oppose the Bill, said that he would 
have preferred if girls were to receive education in the Aligarh Muslim University 
in the same way as boys, instead of in a separate college. The establishment 
of such a college would, he "felt, be a contravention of_ the principle underlying 
the Aligarh University which was a unitary teaching university. 

The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Madeas Poet Trust Bill 

Speaking on the Bill to alter the constitution of the Madras Port Trust, Mr. 
P. iV. Sapru said that he could not wholeheartedly support the Bill. Ho declared 
that the constitution of a Port Trust should be exclusively Indian. The iiresent 
constitution, to his mind, savoured of racial discrimination and imperialistic 
tendency, to which he was totally opposed. But he did not want to oppose the 
Bill. Sir A. F. Patro, supporting the Bill, emphatically denied that the constitution 
of the Madras Port Trust in any way indicated racial dieeriraination or imperialism. 
He asserted that the present distribution of seats on the Port Trust among the 
various interests concerned was very equitable. However, it was a pity that the 
Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association had not been given a seat but many 
members of the Association were also members of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and the interests of the 
piecegoods merchants would be adequately protected by those members. After a 
brief reply by Sir Andrew Gloio the Bill was passed. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Indianisation of Koyal Indian Navy 

IStb, NOVEMBER The Council of State this morning accepted a resolution 
moved by Pandit H, iV, Kunzm recommending that full use bo made of the 
material available in India for the recrintment of otficcrs for the Hoyal Indian 
Navy with a view to its Indianization, Pandit Kunzru said that the demand 
for the Indianization of the P. I. N. was part of the general demand for the 
complete Tndianizatlon of all defence services of the country. He recalled that 
when the Covernment introduced a bill for the establishment of an Indian 
navy in 1928 it was rejected by the Legislature and non-official members of both 
the Houses criticised the ration of 2:1 of British and Indian officers in the 
navy decided upon by the Government. It was not till 1034 that the Koyal 
Indian Navy in its present form was started. Pandit Kunzru complained that 
since 1934 in spite of repeated representaLions that ratio of British and Indian 
officers in the R. L N. had not been reduced. He said that he would be greatly 
surprised to hear that the proportion of Indian officers to the total strength in 
both the regular ranks and the reserves of the Royal Indian Navy at the present 
was more than onethird. Pandit Kunzru then quoted from the speeches of Sir 
Robert Cassels, Sir Philip Chetwode and Admiral Walling praising the quality 
of Indian officeis in the navy and assuring that the ratio of British and Indian 
officers laid down was not sacred and could be later altered. He regretted that 
nothing had been done ao far to alter the ratio. 

On account of the war the R. I. N. had been expanded considerably ; naval 
reserves of officers had been established. The actual figures of officeis in these 
establishments _ weie not available to him; but he hoped that the 0,-in-0. in his 
reply_ would indicate the proportion of Indians and Europeans. He pleaded, 
in this connection, for greater information on matters connected with the navy 
and appealed to the C.-iii-G. to take them more into his confidence. He asserted 
that there were enough young men available in India to meet the requirements 
of_ the navy and with more publicity Government would find no difficulty to get 
suitable Indians, He gave the example of Australia and Canada who had built 
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up very good navies of their own without going to England for their officers. 
He hoped that the O.-in-O- would accept hia resolution. 

Sir Archibald Wavcll, O.-in-O., replying to the debate, welcomed the 
resolution of Mr. Kuiizru because it gave him an opportunity to explain the 
position of the Government with regard to the question of recruitment of officers 
to the R. T. N. He paid a warm tribute to the admirable part already played 
by the E. I. N. in Bandarshahpur in the Eed Sea, in the Mediterranean and in 
the battle of the Atlantic. 

Eeferrmg to recruitment of officers to the Indian navy, his Excellency said 
that it had been decided as a matter of general policy that during the war no 
permanent commissions should be given on the E. I. N. except to fill up 
vacancies dute to normal wastage in the pre-war establishment. The reason for 
this decision was that the Government were not certain what the strength of 
the R. I. N. would be at the end of the war and they did not want to have 
an unnecessarily large number of officers ou hand holding permanent commissions 
who would have to he provided for, A similar position had been created in Britain 
at the end of the last war and they wanted to avoid that diffiiuilty this time. 

Regarding the actual methods of recruitment, selection was made from the 
training ship Diifferin and from a special examination. Ho regretted that from 
his own experience of these examinations, the number of candidates appearing was 
small but many of them were found unsuitable for medical or other reason and 
only a small proportion of the caiifUdates were found suitable. It was possible 
that the attraction to the young men of otlier permanent services was greater. 
He would welcome every oiiportimity to popularize the navy and he thought 
that a great deal could be dono in this direction by arranging lectures in universities 
and other educational institutions. 

Turning to the reserves, His Excellency said that the R. I. N. was not 
really a reserve in the ordinary sense of the term but the officers had to go 
on active service at once. Recruitment to this was mainly from mercantile 

shipping and Government had to take care that merchant shipping in India 
was not deprived of all its Indian officers. He said that out of 67 applications 
for commissions in tliis category from Indians, 59 had been accepted. The rest 
could either not be spared their employers or were found medically 
comparatively small and, therefore, its capacity to spare men for the reserves 
was limited. 

But their need for officers still continued and hence they had to go into 
the open market, for people, ^ even though without previous experience, who 

would volunteer their services, in the Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
His Excellency said that 101 Indians had been accepted and given commissions 
in this volunteer reserve. More than 4,000 applications had been received, but 

the majority of them were found unsuitable, and among those found suitable, 
a large number failed to pass the somewhat rigorous medical examination. He 
hoped that in future with greater publicity about the service, more suitable 
Indians would be coming forward to serve in the Indian navy. 

Referring to tire proportion of Indian to British officers, His Excellency 

said that he could not give any exact figures. In the Royal Indian Navy Hie 
proportion of Indians to the British was 1:2, whito in the Royal Indian. Reserve 
it was 1:3. But taking the whole navy the proportion approximately was thi'ee 
Indians to five Europeans. In conclusion, his Excellency said that he had great 
pleasure in accepting the resolution. 

Pandit Kunzru said that in view of the C.-in-C,’s gesture in accepting the 
resolution, he did not like to make any remarks on the subject. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Condition of Political Peisoners 

Mr. P. N. Saprv, then moved his resolution recommending the institution 
of a system by which non-official visitors selected from^ among members of the 
Central Legislature might be able to visit and report on jails and prisons in which 
political prisoners were k^t in centres which were under the control of the 
Government of India. Mr. Bapru said that from figures available to him there 
were in all 258 political prisoners in Deoli, Delhi and Ajmer jails. These 
prisoners were detained under the Defence of India Act and their cases had never 
been investigated. They were not ordinary prisoners and as such they were 
entitled to special treatment in their places of confinement. He also pointed out 
that among these detenus were men of all shades of opinion— Commimists, 

13 
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Coni^rcss Sooialistsi and former terrorists. They Tvere all put in the same 

jail " and giren the same treatment. There were also gnovanccs, he said, 
regarding their dietary allowance, family allowance, and other amenities. 

Mr. Sapru declared that the Italian prisoners of war in India were getting a 

much belter treatment than our own prisoners who had gone to jail for political 
reasons. Mr. Sapru thought that there should be some system by which members 
of the Central Legislature would be able to visit the jails, see for themselves 
the conditions there and to find out for themselves their grievances, if any. 
tinder such a system, Mr. Sapru felt, they could avoid incidents like the 
Heoli hunger-strike. His request was a very moderate one and he hoped that 
Government would have no difficulty in accepting his resolution. 

Mr. Conran Smith, Llome Secretary, replying to the debate pointed out 

that the Government could not accept the resolution as it stood. Firstly, there 
were already nonmiScial visitors who had been appointed to visit jails in the 
centrally administered areas hi accordance with the lecoinmendatious of the jail 
committee. Secondly, the Government could not accept motive as the criterion 
for classification of prisoners into politicals and non-politicals. As a matter 
of fact jail administration did not recognize political prisoners. The Home 
Secretary did not suggest that some members of the Central Legislature would 
not make good jail visitors but the duties of jail visitors required zest for social 
work and sympathy with prisoners. The Home vSecretary said that the 
Government would be prepared to accept the resolution if it were modified and 
recommended to the Government to consider the proposal for appointing non- 
official visitors selected from Central Legislature to visit security prisoners in the 
Deoli detention camp. Mr. P. N. Sapru accepted the suggestion and the resolution 
as amended was carried. 


Resolution Re : Atlantic Charter 

Mr. V. V. KaUhar next moved the resolution relating to the non-applicability 
of Atlantic Chaiter to India which ‘in the oninion of this House is likely to 
prejudice the war effort of this country at this critical juncture’. Mr. Kalikar 
said that the Congress party were never under the illusion that the Charter would 
be applicable to India. But many others were and they felt that after all 
commonsensc had dawned on British rulers of India. They were fortified in 
their belief by the declaration of Mr. Attlee that the Charter would be applicable 
to all races and people inhabiting the world. 

Chair \ Members of Parliament are liable to make mistake. 

Mr. Kalikar : Mr. Attlee is not an ordinary member of Parliament. He 
is a member of the British Cabinet and deputy Prime Minister. 

Chair : The correct interpretation of the Charter can only bo given by the 
persons who were a party to it. Mr. Churchill has declared that the Charter would 
apply to only those countries which were under the Nazi yoke. 

Pandit Kunzrv \ Sir, it would be difficult for non-official members to carry 
on discussion with the Chair. •' 

^ Chair : Ho. I do not wish to carry on discussion but only wanted to correct 
a mis-statement of fact. Mr. Kalikar, please proceed.' 

1 to Mr. Churchill’s statement and said that the Prime 

Blinistci liau iQftmtained a studied silence over the question of India ever since 
iu I. i Prime Minister^ He, however, promptly corrected the impression 
that the Charter could be apfdicable to India. In doing so, the Prime Minister 
had greatly prejudiced the war effort of this comitiy and had weakened the stand 
taken by the protagonists of war effort, Mr. Roosevelt had not spoken so far and 
9^ interpretations placed on the Charter it would be best to 

obtain the judicial interpretation of its applicabiUty. As for the demand of the 

®»i’®®iii<^iit in India as a condition for any 
constitutional advance, Mr. Kalikar asked whether there was any connlry where 100 
per cent agreement existed and was there cent per cent agreement in the 
doraimons before self-government was granted to them ^ 

nu the resolution, argued that it was clear from Mr 

that India was also discussed at the meeting between Mr 

India and other countries Wthrs^’e ol tt^decSiom then'they"^ woulf ha^e 
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made a specific exception in siicli cases in its clauses. He went on to say that 
the August declaxatiou of the Viceroy could not really satisfy India because it 
wa9_ made_ subject to arriving at an agreed solution of their differences, and uo 
specific period for India’s attaining Dominion Status had been mentioned. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru vehemently condemned Mr. Churchill’s statement and declared 
that if Britain was really fighting a battle of freedom for all countries in which 
they wanted India’s support, they could not deny the same freedom to countries 
over which they dominate. He felt that President Roosevelt had really meant to 
include India also in the scope of the declaration and had made this point clear 
in his address at the International Labour Conference. Jf he did not come out 
with any special statement questioning Mr. Churchill’s interpretation, it was because 
he dit not want to give the Isolationists in America a handle. 

Sir A P. Patro, opposing the resolution, said that to his mind the declaration 
of August 1940 was fully comprehensive and conceded the right of Indians to frame 
their own constitution, subject only to the existing obligations of the British 
Government to various interests like the minorities, the Indian States, etc. He 
deplored the existence of communal differences and expressed the opinion that they 
were the real barriers to the progress of India. 

Sir Mohd. Yakub, opposing the resolution, declared that it was the ‘height 
of hyprocrisy’ to say that Mr. Churchill’s stafemeut would adversely affect India’s 
war efforts because none of the political parties or statesmen was really doing any- 
thing to help the war, even befoie the Atlantic declaration w'as made. He went 
on to aigue that the type of western demoeiacy envisaged in the Atlantic Charter 
was unsuitable to India. His own opinion was that democracy was not suitable 
to any part ot the world. 

Mr. Sapru : Do you want Nazi rule ? (laughter.) 

Sir Mohd. Yakub : There is only one Hitler in Germany ; but there are 
a number of Hitlers in this country. 1 hale all Hitlers. (More laughter.) 

Sir Mohammed then proceeded to say that there was no use blaming the third 
party for perpetuating their communal differences ; they must do away with 
their politicians and statesmen who were really responsible tor the present 
disharmony. , , ^ 

Sir Akhar Hydari, Leader of the House, intervening at this stage, announced 
that so far as the resolution was concerned, the Government would remain neiitial. 
He added that the report of the debate would in any case be forwarded to his 
Majesty’s Government. Turning to the subject of the resolution, Sir Akbar said 
that he did not think that Mr. Churchill in his statement had denied India any benefit 
which 1 ndia would have derived if the declaration had been applicable to her also. Mr. 
Churchill himself had declared that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were em- 
bodied in the declaration which the Viceroy had made in India on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government Mr. Churchill had not in any way disassociated India 
from the principles laid down in the Atlantic Declaration ; on the contrary, he had 
specially associatied India with them. Bir Akbar declared that it was for all of 
them to put their heads and their hearts together and bring out an agieed consti- 
tution — agreed to the extent that it was possible to agree in any constitutional 
matter. He assuied them that he and others who w'ere with him on the Govern- 
ment side, even though they did not have a backing in the countiy in the sense 
that they had no organised party in the country w'ould give them all the help 
they could in aiiiving at a solution. 

Pandit Kunzru, speaking after Sir Akbar, welcomed the gesture of goodwill 
made by him, and said that the piesence of such members as Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Sir Feroz Khan Hoon and Dr. Raghvendra Eao in the Executive Council was 
in his opinion an indication of the advance they could make if they all worked 
single-minded for the upHftment of the countiy. He did not agree with Sir Akbar 
that Mr. Churchill’s statement had not made any difference. It would make a 
vital difference to the moial effect of the charter on the world. 

Referring to India, Pandit Kunzru said that he was humiliated, intensely 
humiliated, by the existence of such differences in the country ; hut they should 
look at them from the proper peispcetive. They should not be allowed to become 
a bar to the progiess of the countiy. The best way to solve those diffeienees was 
not to say that until they composed their differences, they would not be given 
freedom. On the contiaiy, with a definite promise and hope of fieedom before 
them, the people would be made to forget tbeir smaller issues. 

After a biief reply by Mr. Kalikar, the resolution was pressed to a division 
and was passed by 10 votes to six. 
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Tlie Council, there-after, passed three Bills as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, namely the Bill to limit to a maximum of Rs. 50 per annum the 
amount payable m respect of tax on profession, trades, callings or employments ' 
the Bill to empower the Federal Court to make rules for regtUating the presenta'- 
tion of appeals to that court and the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act to improve the conditions in pilgrim-ships. 

During the consideiation of the last Bill, Mr, G. 8. Bosnian made it clear 
that on account of war conditions and shipping difficulties, the amendment could 
not he given effect to before the end of the war. The Council then adjourned. 

IncomB'Tas: Amend. Bill 

IMh. NOVEMBER '.—The Council of State devoted the wliole of today to the 
consideration of the official Bills already passed by the Legislative Assembly 
Speaking on the motion for consideration of the Bill to amend the Indian Income- 
Tax Act, Sir iT. Ramunni Menon welcomed the Bill as it conected certain anomalies 
existing at present. The Bill, he said, had the effect of restoring the position 
existing before 1039 in regard to income accruing in an Indian State for the 
purposes of computing an assessee’s world income. He tlioiight, however that the 
inclusion of agricultural income accruing in an Indian State did not’ fulfil the 
definition of agricultural income laid down in the Income-Tax Act. Sir Eamuuni 
felt that the same procedure should be adopted with regard to agricultural income 
in both British India and States. 

Mr. 8hantidas Askuran congratulated the Finance Member in bringing this 
measure and welcomed in particular the provision in the Bill enabling a tax payer 
to claim depreciation allowance on a legitimate par of his business assests to which 
he was not entitled before. He, however, felt that this amendment should be given 
effect to from April 1, 1940, from whicli date depreciation was to be computed on the 
written down value* If this was not done it would mean over-assesBineut for income- 
tax as well as excess profits tax for certain periods* 

Heferiing to the provMon for depreciation on buildings let on hire along with 
machinery, plan or furniture, provided the letting? of the buildings was inseparable 
from the letting of the machinery, plant and fniniture, he said that there was 
no need for the proviso, because under the existing piovisions, depreciation was 
already admiBsible iii the case of such iiiBCparable buildiiif^s* Ho wanted that 
that clause should be suitably amended deleting the proviso* 

Mr. P N. Sapru complained of the manner m which the income-tax law 
was being admmisteied and taxpayeis weie put to all soits of inconveniences. He 
pointed out that the statement of accounts submitted by the assessees were not 

true. He asked the Finance Member to issue directions to 
M. administer the law in a more sympathetic spirit. 

Mr* Sapm felt fbat the High Courts under the existing law provided little 
opportunity to the tax-paying public to secure relief. He luged that subject tS 
certain qualifications High Courts should be empoweied to review income-tax cases 
Pandit Bnday Nath Kunzru welcomed the bill becaiisririt weS inSirooral 
ted many of the viewpmnts of the critics of the Income-Tax Act. The bill^eave 
relief to small assessees. Pandit_ Kunzui pointed out the hardships of the Hindu 
undivided families under the income-tax law. The existing law penalized them 

^ shares of individuals constitutiiT ho^^^^ 

proviS2fSKTu.lr;rj?d llinTLnir™ 

«ot eSfed^rSe Hlf.Tll“fee“doneTo inle IT/ 

S due couBltot'ion! T Jm 4i.‘gZ 

Of the^bUh'^"*'’ speaker^inist confine himself to the provisions 

the undivtded'mndTfaS^^^"^^^ ^ partnership was treated better than 

one. Morally epeukine it i.. Morcorer, ntentbetr of iL u‘Jdivide&dl fSy! 
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if they registered themselves into a firm, could he assessed separately. He urged 
that Government -would give due consideration to his views. 

Str Jeremy Raisman, replying to the debate, said that he was glad to note 
that the hill had been accorded general approval by the members. Referring to 
the point raised by Mr. Parker regarding super-tax assessment in 1920-21 or 
1921-22, the Finance Member said that the number of payments in those years, if 
any, was very small aud^ the question of exception mentioned by Mr, Parker 
was purely academic. Replying to the critreism voiced against the levy of a fee 
for making an application to the commissioner, the Finance Member said that such 
a. deterrent was necessary to prevent people lightly making such applications. 
Their experience ^ was that at the time when assesBees could make appeals to the 
commissioner without any fee^ the commissioner was so overwhelmed with such 
applications that it was not possible for him to devote requisite attention to his 
other duties. But it was the intention of the Government now to issue instruc- 
tions to the commissioners not to confine themselves to such cases where applica- 
tions had been made with the payment of the fee but on their own motion as 
they used to do in the past to take up for revision any cases in which they 
thought any injustice or mistake had crept in. He would not exclude the 
possibility that in the light of experience Government might at some future date 
be able to take a different view in the matter of levying a fee. But he could give 
no assurance now that such a change would be done. 

Referring to the point made by Mr. Sapiu that a salaried assessee had 
had an advantage over businessmen, Sir Jeremy Raisman said that the only 
advantage of a salaried assessee was that income-tax was deducted evei 7 month 
at the source by the employer himself. But there was no reason why a 
businessman should not pay his tax by instalments if he so chose. The depart- 
ment was always prepared to arrange for payment of instalments of income-tax 
in the case of a businessman also if he desired it. But every businessman w'ould 
eertainly know his annual turnover and he should be able to so plan his affairs 
that he would be able to make payment of his taxes when it became due. 

The bill was then passed. 

Bill to Amend Excess Profits Tax 

The bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax was then taken into consideration, 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran w'cleomed certain features of the bill which ^ he considered 
were commendable, particularly the provision removing the discrimination as 
regards treatment of borrowed capital between money borrowed from a bona- 
fide banker and money borrowed from any other person. But he did not like 
the wording of some of the clauses of the bill. Referring to the provision regarding 
any transaction which had for its purposes the avoidance of the Excess Profits 
Tax, he said that the clause should be made applicable only to transactions of 
which the ‘sole object’ was proved to be the avoidance of the tax liability instead 
of to cases where the ‘main purpose’ might be avoidance of tax. 

Referring to clauses 8 and 9 of the bill dealing with the methods of 
computation of capital, Mr. Askuran welcomed the provision but urged that 
it snould be given retrospective effect from Bept. 1939, He also felt that very 
wide and radical powers had been given to the excess profits tax officer _ in the 
bill to decide what expenditure was ‘reasonable and neccssai 7 to the requirements 
of the business’. That was going too far. He pleaded for the wholesale deletion 
of this sub-clause. *Vexatious interference by officials, he said, would only mean 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. He further regretted to note 
that the amendments moved in tire Assembly to the Bill with regard to 
appeals to the High Court had not been accepted by the Govei’ument. He hoped 
that on some future occasion Government themselves would be prepared, to 
amend the Act allowing appeals to the High Court on all sections of noth the 
income-Tax and Excess Profits Tax Acts as a general prmciple. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman declared that he could see uo logic or equity in the proposal 
that only those transactions should be disallowed whose sole object was reduction 
or avoidance of liability to the tax. The proposal, he said, could only be justified 
on the assumption that the interests of the community at large or of the Tieasuiy 
had uo importance whatever in comparison with facilities which should be given 
to the taxpayer to reduce his liability. As for the demand for an assurance on 
the floor of the House that the provisions of the clause in the bill relating to 
reduction or avoidance of tax liability would not be applied without the previous 
approval of the Central Board of Revenue, the Finance Member reitei'ated the 
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statement made in the Assembly that it was the Government’s intention that in 
practice cases of this kind would come to the headquarters. He would not put 
that on the basis of an assurance. It was a statement of intention and practice, 
Instrnetions to that effect had in fact, he understood, been issued or were about 
to be issued. 

Mr. Ashiran : Then why uot give the assurance ? 

Sir Jeremy Baisman said it was because he did not want to be involved in 
arguments about breach of faith or things of that kind. _ He would raeiely state 
tliat it was their intention that in order to keep the administration of this impor- 
tant clause on right lines the examination of these cases should be made at the 
headquarters. As legards ‘killing the goose that laid golden eggs’, the Finance 
Member reminded the House that it was very important from Government’s point 
of view that the golden eggs must come into the right basket. Since four out of 
hve of the golden eggs now belonged to the exchequer, it was highly important 
that Government should see that they were not mislaid, (Laughter.) 

Passage of other Bills 

The bill was passed, as also the bill further to regulate the extent to which 
railway property shall be liable to taxation imposed by an authoiity within a 
province, the bill fiuther to amend the Indian Companies Act and the bill to amend 
the Trade Maiks Act, all as passed by the Assembly. Q'he Council then adjoiuned. 

Indian Police Service 

20th. NOVEMBER :~The Council of State diseiiBsed to-day two non-official 
resolutions and passed one non-pffieial Bill of Mr, Qhidambaram Chettiyar which 
amended the Indian Limitation Act, 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution recommending that in order to accelerate 
the pace of IiuUanization in the Indian police service recruitment in England for 
that service may be stopped and vacancies for which reciuitment at piesent is 
made in England be filled by competition in India by direct recruitment and by 
increasing the number of superior posts reserved for promotion from the piovincial 
civil service from 20 to 30 per cent, Mr. Sapru at the outset referred to the 
recommendations of the joint select committee on the Government of India Act 
which bad recommended an inquiry into the question of the composition of central 
seivicea five years after the inaugmation of the provincial autonomy in the provinces. 
In the noiraal course such an enquiry would have come about say in 1942 but the 
war has upset the whole plan, and it was very doubtful if any enquiiy would be 
possible for the war period which was very indefinite. Pari Passu if the Biitish 
were seiious about giving dominion status to India after the war and if Mr. 
Amery’s latest statement that the August ofler was much more far-reaching in its 
effects that even the Atlantic Charter, then the Biitisli rulers of India must show 
by actions and deeds that their contention was coriect. One way was the complete 
I ndianization of the central services. Foi it was inconceivable for any self- 
governing dominion to have its services lecruited and oontiolled by the Secretary 
of State from 6,000 miles from India. Mr. Sapiu said that India attached a great 
deal of importance that the personnel of the services translating the policies into 
action should he riidlans. Proceeding, Mr. Sajiru said that in the absence of any 
enquiiy the present compoailion of service based on the commission’s recommenda- 
tions would continue indefinitely. The Indian Police Bervice till 1919 was entirely 
manned by Biitish, and Indians were not permitted to enter it. The total strength 
of the service in 1940 was 632 including 422 Europeans and 19l Indians. The 
prescribed proportion for direct recruitment was 50 Europeans and 40 IniUans. 
Prior to 1939 lecriiitment in England was made by competitive examination. In 
1939 recruitment in England was made paitly by eompefition and partly by selection. 
In India recruitment was made by competitive examination and by promotion 
from among officers of the provincial police service. Bim-e the war reernitment 
in England had been ^ made piuely by selection. From this Mr. Sapiu deduced 
that proportion of Indians in the police service was still very unsatisfactory. He 
isseited that the Indian element in the service had entirely justified itself and 
urged that the question of its complete Indianisation should be taken up by the 
aew members of the Governor-General’s Council. 

Mr. Conran Smith, Horae Secretary, replying to Mr. Sapru regretted that 
harsh things bad been said about the Indian Police Service and the European 
members of it who, he said, had rendered very fine service. With legard to the 
refiolution itself, he proposed to adopt the same, attitude as he did to a previous 
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debate in the House on a similar resolution on the Indian Civil Service. But there 
were two differences between this resolution and the previous one about the l.c.3. 
This resolution asked for the abandonment of the proportions on which the present 
composition of the Indian police force was based. Further the resolution asked the 
Gavernmgnt of India to take such steps as under the Oonsdtution only the Secretary 
of Sta^e^ould take. Any change in the composition of these services was the concern 
of the authority framing the future constitution. From the point of view of practical 
administration and the conditions of wai, no tinkering with service questions 
was possible. The need now was to keep the organisation of the security services 
intact and unimpaired. Moreover, what was the urgent necessity of anticipating 
under these conditions an enquiry which was due to be held at some later date? 
What foim such an enquiry would take it w'as not possible for anyone to say 
now ? Referring to the charge of racialism, he was sorry to hear the very harsh 
observations on the Biitisn element in the police service and the dispaiaging 
remarks about them* All that he would say was the Indian police service like 
the I. 0. 8. was composed of men of the highest quality available both in England 
and India. The present strength of the service was 404 Europeans, and. 203 
Indians including the listed posts. Actually on account of war conditions the 
reeiuitmenfc to the Indian police service in England had been veiy little in the 
last two years. In 1940 only three Europeans were recruited and in 1941 nil. 
The present difilculties of the war situation weie contributing automatically 
to an increase in the ratio of Indians in the service. He appealed to members 
to free their minds of racial prejudice and look at the question from a practical 
point of view. He suggested to the mover not to be in such a hurry as to destroy 
the partnership between Indians and Europeans in the service* Was the mover 
BUie that the Indian memhers of the service were in favour of breaking up the 
partnership ? In conclusion Mr. Conran Smith said that the Government would 
be prepared to forward the resolution together with the speeches made on it to 
the Secretary of State as he had done in the case of the previous debate on the 
Indian Civil Service if the mover would suitably alter the resolution. 

Mr. Sapru said that the object in bringing forward such a resolution after 
one regarding the Indian Civil Service earlier was to keep their grievances in such 
matters constantly before the Government in a parliamentary way. If India 
was to be free and self-governing, then she must have control of all services. 
It must be left to her to decide whether she would or would not have Europeans. 
But in view of what Mr. Conran Smith had said, he withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Conran Smith again made it clear that he would forward the resolution 
together with the debate thereon, as in the previous case, to the Secretary of State, 

Indian Nationals in Malaya 

Pandit B, N. Kunsru moved his resolution on Malaya recommending that adequate 
steps should be taken to protect the legitimate rights of Indian nationals in 
Malaya and full support should be given in particular to the efforts of the Indian 
workers on the rubber plantations in Malaya to improve their living conditions 
and to secure higher wages. Pandit Kunzru gave details of the wages question 
as it affected the Indian workers in Malaya and dwelt on the diffeience between 
the wages earned by the Chinese workmen on European plantations and those 
earned by Indian workmen and also the difference between the cost of living 
allowance given by the Malaya Government to Indian workmen in their employ 
and the allowance given by European planters to their Indian workmen getting 
comparable wages. While the Government of Malaya gave an allowance of ^ 
cents a day, the European employers were giving only about 10 cents a day. 
Pandit Kunzrii said he did not know what this disparity was due to and why a 
Government which adopted an enlighted attitude towards its own Indian workmen 
failed to bring pressure on Euiopean employers to adopt a like attitude* It was a 
matter of dissatisfaction and disappointment, said the speaker, that the Malayan 
Government had succumbed completely to the influence of the European employers. 
Further, while the Chinese workmen on European plantations got as much as 
100 to 120 cents a day the Indian workmen got only 60 cents a day. One need 
not be Buiprised therefore if Indian workers taking heart from the example 
of the Chinese thought of organizing themselves and bringing pressure on their 
employers. The controller of labour and the under-secretary to the Goveinment 
to whom they applied having signified their inability to interfere, the Indian 
workmen took the only step that promised some redress of their grievances. 
They went on strike. The Government of India agent in Malaya in his report 
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had shown how uncommonly quiet Indian workers have previously been. One 
could therefore imagine how grave must have been the dissatisfaction among 
them which compelled a fairly largo number of them to go on strike. 

The Govcinnienl: of Malaya charged Indian workers with having been guilty 
of violence bub there was another side to the picture. Some members of the 
Central Indian Association notably its president, Mi. Raghavan visited the estates, 
and the speaker understood, they concluded, the Indian workers had in some 
cases been harshly treated ; they had been deimived of light and water supply. 
An explanation came atteiwards but the full facts were not known because there 
had been no iudicial enquiry. Indian workers had now gone back to work but 
there were one or two things in eonnection with the strike of which serious 
notice should be taken. 

When the strike wrs going on a battalion of Indian soldiers with an 
armoured ear unit was bronglit into the district on the ground that it was 
necessary to use force to prevent violence being done by Indian workers. Without 
prejudicing this question I .should like to ask why it was that au Indian battalion 
was selected to deal with the strike. We have sent our soldiers to Malaya not 
to quell strikes, not to fire on their eountrymeni there, bub to take part in war, 
should war break out, We have sent oiir countrymen to defend the empire, 
not to have our countrymen shot. The Government of Malaya ought to have 
sent any volunteers they had at their disposal but by using Indian soldiers to 
fire on Indian workers they have insulted every Indian nob mcroly in Malaya 
but in this count! y. 

Pandit Kiinzru w'ont on to say that he understood that after the riot, 
between 200 and 300 Indians had been taken m ciistory and he wanted to 
know whether they were tried in a court of law and what happened 
to them. He wanted ^ to know definitely whether the Government of 
India had protested against the manner in which the Malayan Government had 
acted and also whether they had asked for a judicial enquiry into the circums* 
tances connected with the firing and the causes of the strike. If such a thing 

happened in India the Government of India would not have hesitated to 
order a judicial enquiry. Hence he was not asking tho Malayan Government to 
do what the Government of^ India themselves would not be prepared to do. But, 
however deplorable the incidents connected with the strike might be, they had to 
think beyond and take such steps as would create contentment among the Indian 
workers. 

In this connection. Pandit Kiinzru referred to two points on which the 
Government of India should stand firm in their negotiations with the Government 
of Malaya, namely to secure for the Indian workeis full citizenship rights and to 
improve the educational facilities provided for the children of Indiana in Malaya. 
He suggested that the State should take upon themselves the responsibility of 
conducting sufficient number of schools and not leave it to the plantation employers. 
As by so doing the Government would be giving educational facilities not only 
to estate labourers but also to other iion^eatate labourers. He understood that the 
Government of Malaya was considering a proposal to utilise the Indian immigration 
fund for assisting the immigration of Javanese labour into Malaya, Pandit Kunzrii 
asked the Government to ensure that the immigration fund which had been created 
for the benefit of Indian workers in Malaya was not used to biing in Javanese 
labour. 

Mr. (?. S, Boztnan, Secretary for Overseas, giving a detailed reply declared 
that the Government of India’s policy with regard to the question of Indian labour- 
ers in Malaya had always been what, the lesolution wanted it to be and it would 
continue to be the same in future. He described in detail the circurastanceB and 
events connected with the strike of Indian labourers in Malaya in May last and 
said that five men had been killed and approximately sixty received more or less 
severe injuries. From the information he had received, injuries sustained by the 
police or the military were negligible. Explaining the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in this connection, Sir. Bozman said that on receipt of reports 
from the Indian Agent in Malaya, the Government made representations to the 
authorities and told them that any action taken by them to deport Indian labour- 
ers in large numbers would require a good deal of justification. They had also 
made requests to the Colonial authorities for holding a judicial enquiry into the 
ciTcnmatances and causes of the strike. He regretted to say that the Colonial 
authorities had not yet seen their way to accept their suggestion. In their corres- 
pondence the Governmeut had stressed the need for institution of such an enquiry 
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urgently so that sufficient evidence might be available. They have also drawiT^he 
attention of the Colonial authorities to the extreme resentment felt both in India and 
Malaya at the use of Indian troops to crush the stuke of Indian labourers. Refer- 
ring to the question of standing wages for Indian labourers, Mr. Bozman said that 
when the Maluya delegation visited India in 19J8-39, the Government bad taken 
the_ position that the basis of calculation of standard wage would require complete 
revision and insisted that the calculations ought to be based on the • family 
and »ot the individual. 

In conclusion Mr. Bozman said that the resolution virtually stated what the 
Government’s policy^ had been and he had already given an assurance that that 
policy would be continued. He asked the mover not to press his resolntion. 

Pandit Kunzru welcomed the very cordial statement made by Mr. Bozman. 
But if iu the matter of this question, the Government’s policy was the same as 
his he could not understand^ why the Government could not accept it. But if 
the Government and particularly the new Member for Overseas would feel any 
embarrassment if the resolution was pressed at this stage, he had no objection 
to withdraw it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Oouneil adjourned till 
Saturday, Nov. 22. 

Indo-Ceylon Joint Report 

22ttd. NOVEMBER : — The Council of State discussed to day the Indo-Ceylon 
Joint Report. Mr. G. S. Bozman, Overseas Secretary, moving that the report 
be taken into consideration, traced the course of the negotiations in Delhi and 
in Colombo, and pointed out, that, in moving the motion, the desire of the 
Government was to find out what public opinion in India had to say upon the 
proposals in the report. Government themselves, he said, had an open mind 
on the subject. In considering the proposals, he would suggest to the House 
that it would be helpful to determine the main points upon which a decision 
was required. Firstly, whether they wanted or did not want an agreement. 
That was fundamental. Secondly, if they decided that they wanted an agreement, 
then they should try to ascertain what were the vital points in India’s connection 
with Oeylon on which no compromise was in India’s opinion possible. Thirdly, 
in offering comments on particular provisions of the report, they should ascertain 
what reactions the modifications desired would have upon other parts of the 
report. If these main points were borne in mind, said Mr. Bozman, they should 
be able to elicit some useful and helpful constructive criticism. 

Mr, M. S Aney, Overseas Member, who replied to the debate on the motion, 
in which Pandit Kunzru^ Mr. P. N. Baprn, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir David Devadosa 
and Mr. Kalxkar among others, participated, said that the various views expressed 
would be carefully considered before final conclusions were arrived at. Recalling 
that he did not give any lead to the House when the report was discussed in the 
Assembly, Mr. Aney said that the fact that a debate that took place without any 
lead from the Government in a matter of this kind, enabled the Government better 
to ascertain what the representatives of the people had to say on the subject. Had 
he himself given a lead, he would have been accused of forcing a decision upon the 
House, If he had to say anything at this stage, it would be that the Government 
would take care to see that in the discussions and negotiations with the Government 
of Oeylon, the Government of India would make an attempt to stand steadfastly by 
the essential principle, namely, that the interests of Indians^ should be duly safe- 
guarded and that the honour of India should not be impaired by anything done 
in Oeylon. (Cheers.) Indians who were in Oeylon were there at the invitation of 
the Ceylon Gevernmeut ; and the Government of India would bear that in mind 
in their examination of the proposals The principles laid down by Pandit 
Kunzru would be duly considered by the Government of India, who_ in coming to 
their conclusions would certainly see that public opinion expressed outside the House 
was also given due weight. A country like Oeylon, he pointed out, could not be 
self-sufficient. In these days, it was difficult for any country to be self-sufficient. 
Too much regard for self-sufficiency created a sense of narrow nationalism. The 
Government of India would see that, in their regard for the interests of the people of 
Ceylon, the interests of the people of India were not disregarded.. He wanted that 
a feeling of oneness should grow between the two countries, consistently with the 
autonomous position of Ceylon as well as that of India. Both the countries 
should feel that they had a common destiny. It was in that hope that the 
Government of India would work and endeavour to bring the future negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

U 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 27th. Oct. to 18th. Nov. 1941 

Defence Consultative Committee 


The Central I^cgislative Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi on 
the 27tli. October 1941 with Sir Abdur Hahm in the chair. Sir Cnirunath Bmoor'& 
motion for the election of six non-official members to the Defence Consultative 
Committee was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, speaking as a member of the Oommittee, complained 

that young men who applied for commissions in the Army and were educationally 

and physically fit for them had been unfairly rejected, 

Col. Rahman, a member of the Central Interview Boaid for Commissions in 
the Army, reidied to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s charges and assured Mr. Mehta that 
there was no racial or religious discrimination at all in the selection of candidates 
by the Board. He said that even after the age limit had been increased, Indians 
of the right type were not coming in sufficient numbers, although among those 
who appeared before the Board were b.a.’s and m.a.’b, actors from Hollywood, 
professional singers, dancers, lawyers, doctors and engineers. iSnitability for a 
commission in the Army consisted in a combination of many qualities, such as 
education, sound health and above all the power of leadership and he said the 
President of the Board had sufficient experience to be able to judge of the suit- 
ability of a candidate from this standpoint by talking to him for ten minutes. 

Many membeis, including Prof. Saner jee, interiuptcd the speaker and declared 
that all these qualities could be acquired and no man could assess accurately and 
fairly beforehand the latent qualities in a given candidate. Col. Rahman referred 
to the fact that 76 per cent of the candidates appearing before the Board passed 
through. That, he claimed, did not show that the Board was being either too 
strict or unfair in examining the candidates. If the percentage of those recommend- 
ed for some special preliminary training to bring them up to the required standard 
was taken into consideration, the proportion would go up to 84 per cent. 

Mr. C. V. JjesJmukk asserted, that in order to create leal enthusiasm among 
the people, and get the right type of people, for commissions, it was essential that 
the British Government should make a declaration fixing a definite period after 
the war for India to attain Dominion Status. 

Sir Qurunath Setuoor, replying to the debate, explained the useful part which, 
he said, the Consultative Committee could play. It would, he said, undoubtedly 
give great help to the Defence Department and Government were anxious to 
utilise their advice in all matters in which Government felt they were qualified 
to advise. 

Several voices ; What are those matters ? 

Sir Curunath said that it was not possible to give an exhaustive list but 
the^ members of the_ Committee were obviously not qualified to give advise on 
military operations in their technical aspects but apart from that, there were 
numerous other matters on which the Committee would be very useful to the 
Department. As regards the number of_ members on the Consultative Oommittee, 
Government had taken into eousideration the great interest which members took 
in matters relating to defence and that was why the Committee had ten members 
instead of the normal number of six on departmental committees generally. As for 
the complaint that the Committee had not had more than one meeting so far, Sir 
Gurunath expressed regret that it had not been possible to have more meetings but 
it had been announced that there ought to be at least one meeting in every quarter 
and it was hoped to have another meeting this quarter. Sir Gurunath indicated 
that Governmeiit would be happy to explain and meet criticisms of the Central 
Interview Board on the Consultative Committee, but he made it clear that there 
nw was no question of martial and non-maitial classes, scheduled and uon- 

non-listed classes and there was no ground for distrust. 
There were now two Central Interview Boards instead of one and on both bodies, 
there would be_ two Indian g^tlemen of high character and status and the country 
could trust their judgment. There might have been in the past bonafide mistakes 
made either in rejecting or accepting candidates but it was hoped that the Boards 
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would improve. He referred to the high percentage of acceptances by the Board, 
mentioned by Ool. Rahman, and said that in order to help certain doubtful candi- 
dates, an arrangement had been made to give pre-cadet training and to give them 
another chance to appear before the Board. The motion was passed without a 
division. 

Relief to Cotton Gkowers 

At 4 o’clock, the House took up and discussed for about an hour Mr. 
Deshmukh's adjournment motion demanding urgent and substantial relief to cotton 
growers, particularly of short staple cotton, and after the Commerce Member’s 
reply, the mover withdrew the motion, Mr, Deshmukh referred to the discussion 
on the same subject last session and to the assurances given by the Commerce 
Member on that occasion. Since the passing of the order freezing Japanese assets, 
the export to Japan, our greatest customer, of short staple cotton amounting to 
nearly one and a half million bales had stopped and the result was that in his 
province, short staple cotton which was selling last year at Rs, 60 per kandy had 
gone down to Rs. 40 and that at a time when the new cotton crop had not yet 
come into the market. He said that Great Britain, in spite of the freezing order 
relating to Japanese assets, had taken steps to relax that order when necessary 
in the interest of keeping up her export and import trade. Great Britain had also 
bought the whole of the Egyptian crop and also cotton from Iraq. The Burma 
Government had decided to buy the whole of the cotton crop in the country. Why, 
he asked, could not the Government of India take similar action ? Why had the 
Government of India, on the other hand, given general permission to import raw 
cotton from Iraq ? Why should cotton be imported at all, while Indian cotton 
was available ? He also asked whether the assurances given in the last session 
by one individual member of the Government of India were merely bis own indivi- 
dual assurances and were not binding on the Government as a whole, even in these 
days when there was so much talk of the collective responsibility of the expanded 
Council, 

Sir A. Ranaswami Mudaliar^ replying, gave the assurance that the Govern- 
ment of India had constantly before them the Interests of the Indian agriculturist 
and he mentioned in this connection that not a day had passed when some problem 
or other relating to agricultural products, particularly short staple cotton, had not 
been before him or his Department. He made it clear without entering into the 
larger question of collective respousibility that the assurknces given by him at 
the last session wore not individual. 'T may tell you”, he said, "any member of 
the Government of India giving an assurance gives it on behalf of the Government 
of India and no question of merely personal assurance can arise.” (Cheers). The 
Commerce Member went on to point to the actual rise in prices of cotton that had 
taken place and gave the instance of ‘Oomras’ which in March this year were 
selling at Rs. 175 and were to-day selling at Rs. 185, while in June and July 
the price had gone up to Es. 215. He did not grudge that price. He was happy 
that it had gone up *, but when the price did go up, nothing was said about the 
Government of India ; it was only when it went down that a great deal was said 
about the Government’s unresponsiveness. Detailing the sUps taken to increase 
the use of short staple cotton, the Commerce Member said that specifications 
on behalf of the Supply Depaitment had been diluted with the result that the 
consumption of cotton by Indian mills had increased on an average by four hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand bales over those of the previous year. Further 
dilution might have to be made and the problem was engaging the Supply 
Department’s attention. About the possibility of finding alteinative mai’kets the 
speaker observed that Government had tried their best ; and short staple cotton 
was now going in laiger quantities to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. I’o the United Kingdom during the months from April to August 
this year we exported 32,000 tons against 21,000 while to U. S, A. we exported 
17,900 tons against 9,000 tons last year. 

The Freezing Order, the Commerce Member said, came like a bolt from the 
blue and upset all calculations : but it was gratifying that the market had held 
on and the price to-day was better than in March. He made it clear that the 
Freezing Order was in pursuance of a common policy of economic warfare followed 
by the Commonwealth as a whole and no distinction between the policy of the 
United Kingdom and that of India could arise. As for the Burma Government’s 
action, he pointed^ out that the Burmese cotton crop was a small one and was 
easy to handle, unlike the Indian crop. The Member was of the opinion that 
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the adjournment motion was rather premature at this stage ; but he was glad that 
the question had been raised, “I want it to go out to the agriculturist that he 
is not going to be left in the cold entirely but that the Government of India 
are taking measures to help him,” he added. “But all the four parties coucerned 
in the question of cotton should cO'Operate in the solution of the^ problem, namely 
the Central Government, the Provincial Governments, the Textile industry and 
lastly the cotton growers themselves.” He also pointed put that increase in 
consumption of cotton by mills was inextricably connected with the co-operation 
of labour leaders in agreeing to increased hours of work and multiple shifts, 
which meant, of course, more wages. 

Mr. Deshmnkh said that he did not intend his motion to be one of censure ; 
but pointed out that since the Freezing Order had been issued by the Government 
of India, it was primarily that Government’s responsibility to help the cotton 
grower. He asked that arrangements should be made to ensure that the quantity 
of cotton formerly consumed by Japan should now be consumed by this country 
in conjunction with other Empire countries. He referred once again to the 
relaxation of the Freezing Order in Great Britain in order to maintain the 
export and import trade 

The Commerce Member^ intervening, pointed out that that relaxation took place 
soon after the Order was issued, India also at that time relaxed the Order and 
some exports to Japan did go. What was now happening in India was exactly 
the same as in Great Britain. 

Mr. Leshmukh said that just as the commercial man came to know of the 
relaxation of the Order, similarly the cotton grower should also have been informed 
of it. The Government of India should have taken steps to see that the 
cultivator knew of that development. Even now, the Government of India could 
issue a communique making their intentions clear so that the cultivator could 
hold on to his crop instead of parting with it at low prices. He then withdew 
his motion. 

Muslim Leaoe Walk-out 

2Sth. OCTOBER The Muslim League party walked out of the Assembly, this 
morning, after a statement was made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah declaring that they were 
doing so in order to register their protest against the way in which the Muslims’ 
offer of cooperation in the war effort had been completely ignored by the Government. 
‘We have said from the beginning’, he declared, 'that the major issues will be 
considered later, and within the^ framewoik of the present existing constitution you 
must, if you want our cooperation, associate with us now with a real genuine share 
in the authority of the Government not only at the Centre but in the provinces. 
Ignoring that and ignoring everything else that had gone before, Government 
had come to its decision about the expansion of the Executive Council. ‘We 
have come to this conclusion now’, said Mr. Jinnah ‘in the hope that the protest 
that we are registering today will open the eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf (cheers) and that you will have the wisdom and the statesmanship to revise 
tins scheme of youis, for I assure yon, this will not help you by a little in the 
intensification of the war effort. On the contraiy it is going to harm you. I am 
interested in it as much as any body else. I advise you to think over it.’ 

‘Finally, I say to the Government, the bon. members the press and the 
public outside, ‘’Please do not misrepresent us. It is the Government and Government 
alone that is responsible. One eainiot come to any other conclusion but that 
they do not want our assistance and coopeiation. When they talk of cooperation 
they mean it on such terms that no self-iespecting man could accept it” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, earlier in his statement said: ‘So far as the Muslim League 
was concerned, we have made it clear that, apait from major issues, from the 
beginning we were ready and willing to render every possible assistance in the 
prosecution of the war. Without piejudice to the adjustment of larger issues 
later on, we were willing, as far back as November, 1939, to consider the proposal 
of the Viceroy to bring about an honomable and woikable arrangement in the 
provincial field and at the centre. 

‘When the announcement of August 8, 1940. came, the spirit and even the 
letter of it was almost exactly what the Muslim League had luged. The League 
welcomed it ; but they were not told what the total number of the expanded 
Executive Council would be, what would be the portfolios and what would be 

was told them_ except that tlieir representatives would be 
two# tliatj lie ^Bked) ‘the spirit in wliich to trent those who were to be 
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sharers in the authority of Government and in the danger which we were willing 
to face ? (Cheeis.) No self-respecting man could have accepted that offer,’ 

‘Government thereafter went to sleep, all the time telling us 'you are not co- 
operating’. I have always admitted that there is not the slightest doubt that there 
is great danger and menace to India. "We have repeatedly said, as far back as June 
1940, that the efforts you were making and the schemes suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ooramander-in-Chief were not sufficient. And that you 
must increase and intensify your war effort. But all we were told was “you are 
in danger.” Think what will happen to you. Why can’t you say : “Think what 
will happen to us all, to you, aud to us both 9” I want you to enter into that 
spirit.’ Then came the decision announced on July 22, and the manner in which it 
was undertaken aud carried through ignoring everybody. ‘Why ignore us V he asked. 

Professions Taxation Bill 

After Mr, Jinnah’s statement. Sir Frederick Jawes made his motion for refer- 
ence to a select committee of the Bill to limit to a maximum of Ea. 50 per annum 
payable in respect of any person by way of tax on profession, trades, callings or 
employments. Dr. Banerjee and Mr. A, C. Dutta opposed the bill on the ground that 
it would result in serious curtailment of the resources of local bodies. Sir Henry 
Qidney, supporting the bill, said that it was intended to give relief from double 
taxation, and not only the rich man but also the middle class man and the poor man 
would benefit from it. Mr. Baijnath Bajona, who supported the bill, said that the 
loss that would be sustained by the local bodies would really be insignificant. For 
instance, in the case of the Calcutta Corporation whose annual income was two crores 
and 50 lakhs of rupees the loss sustained would be Es. two lakhs and 32 thousand 
or less than one per cent. Sir Jeremy Baisman^ Finance Member, supported the 
bill on behalf of the Government. He said that the tax on professions was really 
in the nature of double income-tax, He felt, however, that some time should be 
given to the local bodies to make necessary adjustments to meet any loss that 
might be sustained. It would not be difficult for the local bodies to adjust them- 
selves to their available resources. Mr. famnadas Mehta declared that the bill was 
fundamentally wrong in principle and retrogressive. 

Sir Frederick James, before replying to the debate on his motion, made refer- 
ence to Mr. Jinnah’s statement and said that the offer of full co-operation to 
which Mr. Jinnah bad alluded brought to mind an echo of the offer of uncondition- 
al support from one who if he might say so was even greater than Mr. Jinnah. 
The aangers, Sir Frederick went on, were now so real and imminent that there 
could be no middle course ; people either helped or they did not help. Those who 
endeavoured to stand aside as spectators of the scene were definitely not helping. 
He did not doubt that members of the Muslim League were sincere in their desire 
to help but their place was in the House and not sulking in the lobbies and pur- 
lieus of New Delhi (Laughter), No body could shirk the duty and no amount of 
juggling on the part of Mr. Jinnah with constitutional arguments could effectively 
smokescreen the diity^ which lay before every man and every community. Sir 
Frederick considered it singularly unfortunate that when for the first time in the consti- 
tutional history in the country, the Government of Jiiclia contained a large majority 
of Indians drawm from the best elements of India’s public life, one of the great 
parties should have chosen to stage a protest and followed somewhat late in the 
day a method whrch the Congress party had made familiar in politics during the 
last 20 years. ‘Giving Mr. Jinn ah’s words every weight which they deserve, we 
are forced to the conclusion that he and hia reluctant friends staged not a protest 
or a gesture but a definite declaration of non-assistance in the prosecution of the 
war aud that means not only a declaration of non-assistaiiee to their own country- 
men who lately have had the courage to tip the exceedingly heavy responsibilities 
of office but a refusal of support to members of his and other communities who 
today are training in India or actually fighting overseas to defend not only India 
but freedom everywhere— freedom that he may preach in peace. We deeply regret 
the action on the part of the Muslim League’. He hoped that those young men 
who ’were training to equip themselves for the war, would when they come back 
from active service, be prepared to forgive and forget their elders. ‘May I urge’, 
he said, ‘the three parties which remain (Congress nationalists, independents and 
Europeans) to determine to uphold such parliamentary traditions as we have in 
this House to join hands in assisting and criticising this Governmerrt. join bands 
in assisting in every possible way in the effective prosecution of the war and restor- 
ing that unity in this country, the absence of which is such an exceedingly danger- 
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0118 factor in the present situation.’ Sir Frederick James’ motion was passed by 
42 votes to seven. 

Hindu Women’s Rights Bill 

A niirabev of motions relating to bills on Hindu women’s rights were 
dealt with including two by Dr. Q, F. Leshmukh (Congress party) who was 
specially piesent for the occasion. His brother Mr. Govind Deshmukh, Congress 
nationalist, fiist moved leference to a select committee of his bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu law in respect of mariiage between Hindus. 

Sir Sultan Akmcd, Law Member, speaking on the motion took the opportunity 
to extend a-eordial welcome to Di. Deshraukh and said he was speaking 
not Only on behalf of the members of the House but was representing the views 
of the new Indian members who had come to be members of the Government 
of India, The ambitions of these Indian members, he said, was to serve the 
country and in that ambition they would have to seek the assistance not only 
of those who were in the House but those who had kept away from it. Tt is 
such a relief, he said, to find among us at least one person who has had the 
courage to come and we hope he will give us help not only today but during 
the whole session (Cheers). We hope he will persuade other members of the party 
to which he belongs to give the assistance that we really need. As regards the 
bill itself he pointed out that a majority of oithodox Hindu opinion in the 
country was dead against it and it had met with strong opposition from other 
quarters also. The committee on Hindu women’s lights presided over by Sir 
B. N. Rail had already issued a report which had certainly met with the approval 
of people inside and outside the House and he was sure that the objects of 
the present bill would be seiiously considered by that committee whose further 
report would, he hoped, be before the House before the budget sessioiv. If 
however the bill was pressed, the Government would have no alternative but to 
oppose it on the ground of the strong opposition from the orthodox section of the 
Hindu community and of the fact that it would be considered more appropriately 
by the Rau Committee. 

Mr. Deshmithk, in view of the assurances contained in the Law Member’s 
speech, withdrew his motion, making it clear that in withdrawing his motion he 
was not withdrawing the bill itself which, he said, should be kept in being in case 
it became necessary to proceed with it later. 

Hindu Women’s Maintenance Bill 

Dr, Deshmukh, moving reference to select committee of his bill to give 
Hindu mariied women a right to separate residence and maintenance under certain 
circumstances, thanked the Law Member for his kind words and said : ‘Not only 
the new Indian members but all Indian members on the Government benches 
will always have the support of mjself and of my party. They will have the 
support so long as we are convinced, as I am convinced, that they are really 
working for the welfare of my country. I do not make this distinction, where 
my country’s welfare is conceined, even between Indians and Europeans, He 
left it to Europeans to talk of European peace and European war and European 
survival. Referring to those who argued that no political progress was possible 
in India unless the communities came together, he asked, why do not you wait till 
we fiaternise and come together, before you take oui blood and our money for the 
war ? If for doing something pood to my country you must wait till the minorities 
and majorities come together. Why do not you wait till then for draining our blood V 

He weiit^ on to afiirm sympathy with the new members of the Executive 
Council and said ; ‘Let me assure the leader of the House and the Law Member 
that when we lemain absent it can only be out of the conviction that it is good 
for the eouiitiy. If it is for the good of our country to come in, we will come in. 
Referring to the motion, he expressed doubts if'it was desirable to wait for the 
perfect or ideal bill to be produced by the Hindu Law Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed repeated the assurance that ha would do his best to 
bring the bill under the Hindu Law Committee’s consideration. 

Dr. Leshmiikh eventually withdrew his motion. He later introduced a bill 
further to amend the Special Marriage Act, 1872, for certain purposes. 

Tyvo OTHER Bills 

Two other bills introduced were one by Mr. Govmd Leshmukh to make 
provisions in legard to entry, residence, the acquision, holding or disposal of 
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property, franchise, the holding of public office or the carrying on of any occu- 
pation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled in the 
British posaessions on a basis of reciprocity ; the other of Mr. Kazmi to provide 
for the appointment of persons to the office of' Kazi and for peiforniiiig and 
keeping a record of maniages among Muslims. 

Adjournme^tt Motion on Kiiaksars 

After a brief debate, the House rejected without a division Mr. KazmVs 
adjournment motion to discuss the ‘bauiung of Khakaar voluuteeis by the Govern- 
ment of India and thereby hampering the development of indigenous organizations 
which are a necessity for the defence of the country in times of war. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, opposing the motion, dealt with the declared objectives of 
the Khaksar movement and referred to the lepeated conflicts between the Kbaksara 
and the police which had led to serious loss of life both among the Khaksars and 
among the police. As regards general policy towards volunteer oigauizations of 
a military character, the Government had taken the public into confidence in 1910. 
The principle at issue was that the Government had the right and the duty of 
protecting members of the community and they could not suirender that right 
to any self-appointed body, ffhe veiy fact that such a body resorted to drilling 
was evidence of intention to achieve its objects by the use of force. At the same 
time it was pointed out that for all those who wished to offer voluntary service, 
the civic guards provided a suitable outlet. He strongly deprecated atttempts at 
casting aspersions on the civic guards, the success of which, be said, had been 
one of the very encouiaging things that had happened during^ this war. (Oheers.) 
It was absurd to say that Indians were not offered oppuitunity to enlist them- 
selves. Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. L, K. Maitra took the Government to task 
for not taking action much earlier, although they had full knowledge of the aims 
and activities of the Khaksars. The motion was rejected. 

India and the Atlantic Charter 

29th OCTOBER The Assembly took up for discussion Maulvi Abdur 
Rasheed Ohaudhur^fs resolution recommending immediate steps to give effect 
in the case of India also, to the joint decision of the British Premier and the 
President of the United States of America, commonly known as the Atlantic 
Charter, for creating a new world order. The mover said that when President 
[^osevelt announced bis eight points of peace and war aims of the Democracies, 
Indians thought that they would be equally applicable to India. They had had 
experience with President Wilson’s Fourteen Points which were trampled upon 
when the war ended, but the people in this country considered that America had a 
certain partnership in the British Empire and the words of the President of the 
United States would not be taken lighty by the British authorities. He asserted 
that unless a declaration was made applying the Charter to India, the Government 
could not get as much co-operation aud help from Indians as they wanted. 

Sardar Sant Singh was glad that Mr. Churchill had been frank and blunt 
in saying that the Charter did not apply to India. Referring to that portion of 
the Charter which stated that the Democracies did not seek any territorial or other 
aggrandisement, Sardar Sant Singh said that under the name of acquiiing naval 
bases, Ameiica was leally splitting up the British Empire and depriving them 
of portions of the Empire. Saidar Sant Singh declaied that India did not look 
to any outsider for giving her freedom but would stand on her own legs, 

Mr. Q. V. LesJmuIxh declared that it was the instinct of self-preservation 
that induced the British Government to make the Atlantic Declaration and said 
that, after having declared that the Charter would not be applicable to Indians, 
the British Government should be ashamed to appeal to them to give help in the 
war and send their men into the battlefields. 

Mr. Kazmi said that Mr. Chiu chill was not leally frank in many, matters 
but he was quite frank about India because he knew that India was too' weak to 
make any effective protest against his remarks. 

In response to a request from members that the Government's attitude 
should be indicated before the debate piocecded fiirthei, Mr. M. S. Aney, T^eader 
of the House, intervened at this stage. The question raised in the resolution, 
he said, was no doubt one of great interest to India and he was, theiefme, 
anxious that the House should be given an opportunity of discussing the matter. 
He believed that for experienced membeis of the House it would not have been 
difiicult, particularly after the replies given to interpellations on the question, 
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to kQOW what the Government’s attitude could be. They left it to the members 
of the House to draw their own inferences from the pronouncement of Mr, Churchill 
constituted as they were in this House. It was not for them to comment upon 
these pronouncements or criticise them. The Government of India were no party 
to the Charter. Those who signed it were the proper persons to say what was 
in their mind when they fiamed it ; and we had the authoritative statement of 
one of them on one of the clauses, namely Clause 3 extending the right to all 
people to choose the form of government under which they wanted to live and 
declaring readiness to restore freedom and independence to those who had been 
forcibly deprived of them. Evidently the latter clause indicated that the framers 
had before them those countries which had lost their independence and freedom 
daring the present war. 

As regards India, Mr. Churchill had made it clear that the declaration of 
self-determination contained in the Atlantic Charter did not have the effect 
of abrogating or qualifying the pledges already given about her political goal. 
Assuming that a declaration was made that the Atlantic Charter was applicable 
to India, would that satisfy India ? Even before the Atlantic Charter was there, 
the Declaration of August, 1940, defective though it was, had conceded the 
principle of self-determination to India. By merely stating that the Atlantic 
Charter would apply to India, India’s cause, in his opinion, would not progress 
to any extent at all, (Mr. Joshi : It would be some progress). Even men like 
the Premier of the Punjab, Mr. Aney went on, did not share the view that a 
mere pronouncement applying the Atlantic Charter to India would satisfy India 
or help them towaras their goal, The point of view had been expressed that 
India should not bother about getting any more piomises from the British 
Government and that Indians should rely on something else than mere promises 
coming from any outside authority. Why, then, he suggested, ask for any 
declaration at all ? Either we believed that promises coming from statesmen of 
eminence had some meaning or we did not believe it. 

Mr. Aney also reminded the House that Clause 3 of the Atlantic Charter 
would only be applied at the end of the war. In a matter of this kind, he went 
on, it was impossible to expect that the Government of India could form conclu- 
sions independently. All that the Government of India could be interested in 
was to find out the views of the public and it was the duty of the Government 
of India to keep His Majesty’s Govern tnent duly informed of the feelings and 
sentiments expressed in the House. The attitude of the Government of India 
would therefore be to leave it free for the House to decide its attitude. 

Mr. L, K. Uaitra, speaking on the resolution, asserted that the wording of 
the Atlantic Charter was quite clear and was equally applicable to all countries 
and races of the world including India. However Mr. Churchill might now try 
to wriggle out of a position created by the force of circumstances, he did not 
agree with Mr. Aney that even if the Charter was declared applicable to India it 
would make no vital difference ; such a declaration would make a good deal of 
difference from the point of view of international law. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, while _ feeling that there was an air of unreality about 
the whole debate, strongly criticised Mr, Churchill’s statement which he said 
threw them back to the declaration of August 1940. This declaration, he asserted, 
was not a declaration of freedom— it was a declaration of bondage — to perpetuate 
vested interests, and the British hold over this country, giving the minorities power 
to veto the progress of India. He held that Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter was 
an unequivocal declaiation that aU races and countries had the right of self- 
determination and that after the war, this country too would have the right to 
frame its own constitution, chosen by its repiesentatives, and be free to live 
under under that constitution. This had been borne out by Mr. Attlee’s statement. 

Cowasji Jehangir contended that the real grievance against Mr, Churchill’s 
explanation of the Atlantic Charter was that part of it which contained the 
reservation that the pledges to India were subject to Biitain’s responsibilities to 
India’s many creeds, races and interests. If those words were omitted, would 
the Mussalmans accept that statement, asked Sir Cowasji. He urged Indians to 
face the realities and not to drug their conscience, without those words, he 
declared, no statement made by the British Government would be acceptable to 
millions and millions of the people of India. “Unless you get these minorities to 
feel contented, you are not going to have the Government of this country.” (Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta at this stage kept up a running fire of interruption by 
exclaiming : “You are talking like Mr, Amery. You are Mr. Amery.”) 
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DiscuBBion on the reaolution had not concluded, when it was time to take up 
Mr. N. AI. Joshi's adjonriiment motion on the Deoli jail hunger-strike, 

Deoli Hunger-Steieb 

Mr. Joshi, moving adjournment of the House, said that he was doing bo in 
order that attention might be drawn to the grievances of the detenus and that 
the discussion in the House might result in a satisfactory settlement of the 
hunger-strike and the people of India might be free from the anxiety caused by 
it. He recalled the resolution on the grievances of the detenus and the debate on 
it in the Assembly last November and said that if Government had done 
something to meet those grievances at that time, this hunger-strike would perhaps 
have been avoided The detenus made a representation on their grievances to the 
Government in April or May. Having heard about these grievances he himself 
visited Deoli with the Government of India’s permission in July and published 
his impressions and suggestions. When the detenus made their repiesentation to 
the Government of India, they expected prompt attention to those grievances. 
Unfortunately a good deal of time had been allowed to elapse. The grievances, 
Mr, Joshi said, were that they were kept in Deoli which was far away from their 
homes, Deoli was no health resort, and when it was remembered that Italian 
and German prisoners were detained in cool Himalayan hills, the complaint of 
the Indian detenus was not difficult to understand. Further, it was difficult for 
their relatives to see them in Deoli because of the distance. Their other grievances 
were against their classification into A and B classes, absence of provision for 
their families and dependents, and inadequate allowances in jail, namely 12 annas 
for A class and 9 annas for the B class. 

It might be said that there was no justification for the hunger-strike but 
the detenus had waited for four or five months. He was not suggesting that 
they should not have waited longer but there was a limit, Government bad 
stated they could not consider grievances unless the hunger-strike was given up. 
As one associated with labour, he knew that giievances were not considered until 
a strike was actually called and then the authorities said that they could not 

consider grievances until the strike was called off. He asked Government not to 

stand on prestige but only to consider whether the grievances were real or not 
and if they were real to remove them. 

Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya said what was asked for was pure and simple 
justice and added that these men belonged to the intelligentsia and were used to 
better amenities of life than those given them now. He urged the formation of 
a committee of the House to see the real c6nditions in Deoli so that they might 
testify if necessary from time to time as to the conditions of the detenus and on 
grievances which needed redress, 

Mr. Govind jDeshmukh commented on Sir Henry Oidney^s failure to see 

that it was now more than a month and a half since Government received Mr. 

Joshi’s report. If Government delayed equally long their consideration of some 
grievance relating to the I. M. S. or to the Anglo-Indian community. Sir Heniy 
Gidney would have been more impatient than the detenus had been. Mr. 
Deshmukh asked, would the provision of a few amenities like repatriation to their 
Provinces and more opportunities to relatives to see them, increase the danger 
that the detenus were said to constitute to the State ? 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, before replying to the debate, gave 
the latest information about the hunger-strike and said that there were now 
204 prisoners involved : their general health was satisfactory and none of them 
was seriously ill. He had no doubt, proceeded the Home Member, of Mr. Joshi’s 
sincerity but the House must remember that its reception of the motion would 
inevitably have its effect on the prisoners’ action. He pointed out that their 
demands bearing on their physical well-being had been considered and a large 
number of them granted from time to time, such as, an increase in their diet 
allowance, clothing, mosquito nets and extra cooking utensils. But their demand 
was that they should be repatriated to their home provinces and he submitted 
that that was not a demand for which any prisoner was entitled to go on hunger 
strike. It had to be assumed that there were reasons for keeping these persons 
in Government custody and if their physical well-being was well looked after, 
he maintained it did not greatly matter where they were kept. The division into 
two classes, the speaker explained, was adopted after consultation with 
representatives of the Home Departments of the Provinces and it was not 
possible for the Central Government to alter that arrangement without consulting 
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the Provincial Governments. The reason for the division was that, among the 
persons detained, some were deiinitely of high status, some had University Degrees, 
while others Were cheap agitators. How, he asked, could both these classes 
be kept together ? As regards dady allowance, the speaker said, the demand 
was that it should be increased to Be. 1*6. Their physical well-being, he 
declared, did not require the increase. As regards the demand for adequate 
family allowance to the dependents of the Security prisoners, he pointed out 
that in necessitous cases family allowances were being granted. Similarly, 
facilities to relatives to visit them and to enable the prisoners themselves to visit 
sick relatives had been granted. 

Demands about their place of confinement. Sir Ueginald continued, were 
political demands, and he maintained that they were demands which suited 
their own fancy hut were in no way necessary for them. Mr, Joshi’s report, the 
Home Member went on, was seen by the prisoners themselves and beWe the 
strike started, they were warned that the consideration of the report would be 
prejudiced by any headstrong action on their part. He was himself taking np 
some of the suggestions made by Mr. Joshi but the hunger-strike started and the 
whole thing fell to the ground. He explained that the present daily allowance 
was sufficient to provide the prisoners with many luxuries. For instance, in 
September alone these luxuries supplied to them included thirty-six tins of 
preserved pine apple, nineteen bottles of Australian honey (Sir Cowasji Jakangtr : 
Why Australian ?i 403_ apples, 827 bananas, _ fourteen seers of almonds. (Mr*. 
Jamnadas Mehta : What is the number of the prisoners and over what period ? 
You are misleading the House), The real reason, proceeded the Home Member 
was political, and he quoted from Mr. Jai Prakash Narain’s letter which, he 
said, made it clear that the wiiter was thinking of strikes entirely in terms of 
party propaganda and was asking that strikes should be undertaken when 
schools and colleges were open and the Central Assembly was meeting, These 
prisoners, concluded the Home Member', were endangering their own lives and 
were not furthering their own cause. The House could .definitely discoura<*-e 
such attempts ; but give way to strikes of this kind he would not. " 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that even if 1,500 bananas were supplied to them 
in a month, it would come to fifty bananas a day. Divided among 200 prisoners 
it meant one-fourth of a banana each, Dit the Home Member call it a luxury ? 
Those nineteen tins of honey for a month divided among two hundred prisoners 
would be enough to wet their teeth and there would be nothing to go down their 
throat. ‘T think”, he added, “it is a cruel joke to describe these as luxuries 
(cheers). To say that to people of high status accustomed to a better standard 
of living one-fourth of a banana is a luxury is to practise a joke on their sus- 
ceptibilities. I would rather be out than eat your one-fourth of a banana in jail ” 
It was no consolation, even, that their physical well-being was looked after 
They were not prisoners found guilty of any crime but were merely detained on 
suspicion. Hunger-strike was an extreme form of protest. It might be designed 
to synchronise with the opening of the Assembly. If the detenus wanted their 
grievances to be heard what was wrong in going on strike at the time the Asserablv 
sat ? That only showed their faith in this House. It was the most anpionriate 
thing to do. If the House was not sitting there would be no one to listen to 
their grievances. To have his grievances ventilated in the best forum available to 
him was the right of the citizen. If Government were satisfied that the conditions 
in Deoil weie so good, they should give members of the House an opportunitv to 
visit that place. He asked the Horae Member not to insist on withdrawal of 
hunger-strike before taking action, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi reiterated his intention that discussion in the House should 
expedite the ending of the unfortunate situation and that Government should 
out of fairness and iustice, be prompt in giving attention to the grievances of 
the detenus. In normal circumstances, the people who were in the Deoli fail 
would not themselves advocate a hunger-strike; but the detenus were not in 
normal circiim stances. It was wrong to treat their hungei-strike as a threat 
^ by, people who were helpless and desperate. He would beg 

of the Home Member not to entertain false ideas of prestige or of S was 
subversive of discipline. Let him not wait till the strike was over. If the 
removal of the grievances woidd end the strike, Government’s prestige would 
not suffer, btatements of Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, which had been quoted in the 

an abnormal and unnatural life 
under detention. Those statements could not be given much weight He concluded 
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by expressing tbe hope that the debate -would induce the Government to take up 
a reasonable and generous attitude over this matter and remove the grievances. 
He also hoped that membeis of the Legislature would watch over this situalion. 

The motion was rejected without a division and the House adjourned. 

RAiLwA-y Pboperty Taxation Bill 

30th. OCTOBER The Assembly considered several official Bills to-day. 
Sir Andrew Clow's Bill under the provisions of which railway property may 
hereafter be subjected to new taxation by local bodies was referred to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Jamnadas ifehta^ Prof. Bannerji, Sardar Sant Singh^ Eabu 
JBaijnath Bajoria and Mr, Bvssainbhai Laiji strongly criticised some provisions 
of the Bill, particularly the clause laying down that a railway administration shall 
be liable to pay any local tax, if and to such extent as the Central Government 
by notification in tbe official Gazettee, declares it to be so liable. This, they 
contended, gave a drastic new power to the Cential Government over the Provincial 
Legislatures’ powers to taxation. Sir Andrew Clow expressed sui prise at the oppo- 
sition and stressed the point that both railways and local bodies served the public 
in different ways and hence any unfair assessment of railway pioperty would 
ultimately be paid by the general taxpayer. The argument that if railways paid 
less the people in the area might have to pay more cut both ways, for if the 
railways paid more the people would pay less. If he were to consider the interests 
of the railways in isolation, nothing could be more suitable to the railways than 
the existing position. The change proposed in the Bill was going to be embarras- 
sing to the railways and as Kailway Member he regarded it as a measure of self- 
abnegation and sell-Bacrifice. 


Excess Peofits Tax Bill 

The House agreed to send to a Select Committee Sir Jeremy Batsman's Bill 
further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, the main object of which -was to meet 
the widespread objections to the discrimination, as regards the treatment of boirowed 
money as capital, between money borrowed from a person carrying on a bona fide 
banking business and money borrowed from any other person. Sir Cowasji Jehangir^ 
Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. JSussainhhai Lain objected to ceitain 
provisions. Mr. Mehta expressed the apprehension that the provisions meant to 
prevent dissipation of excess profits might result in preventing measures for the 
amelioration of working class conditions or payment of higher wages to workmen 
by an employer or higher prices to the sugarcane grower by sugar factories. Expen- 
diture on these, be feared, might be considered by the authorities as intended 
to evade “E. P. T." Sir Jeremy Raisman gave the assurance that Government had 
no intention whatever of interfering for a moment with reasonable or generous 
treatment of labour. He himself believed that where excess piofits were made, 
there was no reason why eveiybody who contributed tb making them should not 
receive his shaie. In the shrinking, timoious figure of capital which Mr. Laiji 
had pictured it was difficult to see tbe rapacious and self-seeking monster that 
labour leaders like Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Joshi depicted. 'J'here was no 
attemfit, he asserted, to scare away that shy, timorous damsel from her legitimate 
activities in British India (laughter), 

Madeas Poet Tetjst Eeconstit-dtion Bill 

The Assembly referred to a Select Committee Sir Andrew Glow's Bill to alter 
the constitution of the Poit of Madras. (Six out of the fifteen seats are at present 
assigned to European commercial interests and four to Indian commercial interests.) 
The information now available suggests, it is stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Eeason, that Europeans and Indians share almost equally in the traffic of the 
Port ; it is theiefore pioposed to assign four seats to the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, thiee to the Bouthern India Chamber of Commerce and one to the 
Southein India Skin and Hide Merchants Association. Although it is ordinarily 
desirable to avoid the representation of specific blanches of commerce, the represen- 
tative of the last association is retailed on account of its special position. One 
elected seat has been assigned to the"" Madras Corporation, and it is proposed that 
one seat should be reserved for a representative of labour, in accordance with a 
recommendation made by the Eoyal Commission on Labour. Of the remaining seats, 
it is proposed that one should be filled by a nominee of the Government of Madras, 
who are at present unrepiesented. The others include the Ohaiima'n, a represent- 
ative of Railway interests and of the Collector of Customs, 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta considered that the repieeentaiion of Indian and Europe- 
an commercial interests on a racial basis was an anachronism in 1941 and was 
a reminder of the exploded fiction of racial predominance of European commercial 
inteiests. He pleaded for a joint electorate of all commercial interests with reserv- 
ation for Europeans if necessary. He also pointed to the need for the represent- 
ation of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, who had sent him complaints against 
the absence of representation for them. Mr. Joshi wanted the labour representative 
to be elected by registered Trade Unions in Madras and not nominated. If election 
was not conceded, the representative should at least be nominated in consultation 
with registeied Trade Unions. Sir Fredench James pointed out that it was not 
BO much a matter of distinction between Indian and European Chambers of Com- 
merce as adjustment between bodies represented on the Port Trust. Generally 
speaking, the basis of representation on the Port Trusts should be the direct interest 
in the export and import trade of that Port, that is the volume of trade done by 
the inteiests concerned. That was quite irrespective of race. It was true that the 
Madras oWmber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association weie^ predomi- 
nantly European but there was no racial basis for their representation on the 
Port Trust. There was nothing to prevent the Madras Chamber of Commeice 
from being represented by an Indian. The Madras Trades Association had at one 
time been represented by one of its Indian members. 

Other OmcuL Business 

-v,. The House passed two Bills to amend the Criminal Procedure Code moved 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed, and a Bill further to amend the Factories Act moved by 
Mr. Prior, Secretary, Labour Department. The House then adjburned till Tuesday, 
November 4. 

Debate on Indo-Burma Agreement 

4th. NOVEMBER ; — The House took up to-day the debate on the Indo-Burma 
Immigi'ation Agi’eement. After Sir A, H. Ghaznavi had formally moved his reso- 
lution, two amendments were moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta and Sir Henry 
Q%dney. Mr. Dutta’s amendment recommended that in the event of the Government 
of Burma not agi*eeing to a revision of the Indo-Buima Immigration Agi'eement, 
the Government of India should give immediate notice of termination of the 
Trade Agreement concluded last February with Burma. Sir Henry Gtdney’s 
amendment recommended to the Governor-Genei'al to request the Secretary of 
State not to implement the Agreement by Order in Council unless and until 
satisfactoiy modifications are secured which will carry out to the full the Parlia- 
mentary assurances ghen with regard to the status of Indians in Burma and 
their light of entry into Burma after separation from India, and remove such 
provisions as are discriminatory and humiliating to the people of India. 

Sir Abdul Halim Qhaznavi^ moving his resolution declared that the Indo- 
Burma Agreement was a gross violation of repeated assurances given in Parliament 
in r^ard to India after the separation of Bmma, and by other high authorities 
of His Majesty’s Government, the Government of India and the Government of 
Burma. He emphasised that the present Agreement was condemned by every 
section of opinion in India- There was no question of Hindus or Muslims on 
this issue. Both Mr. /inn o A . President of the All-India Muslim League, and Mr. 
Gandhi had been emphatic in their condemnation of the Agreement, The Hindu 
Mahasablm, both Houses of the Bengal Ijegislature and ali Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry had condemned the Agreement as an offence to the 
self-respect of the people of India. India demanded with one voice that this 
Agreement should be rejected in UAo. Bir Abdul Halim then recalled the many 
assurances given in regard to India by various authorities. In the First Bound. 
Table Confeience in 1931, tlie Bub-Committee relating to Burma had stressed the 
Importance of there being no diserimiuation as regards Indians entering Burma. 
When the Government of India Bill was being discussed in the House of 
Commons, Bir S’feowoa Insh'p, on behalf of tire GoVeinmeut, assured the House 
that nobody wanted discrimination and tliat in the Instiunient of Instructions 
there shall be direction to reseive bills restricting Indian professionals and 
busmessmen. Again in 1930, Mr. Butler had given an assurance in the Commons 
that they had to give the right of restriction in regard to unskilled labour only 
while at the same time they did not want to stop the free enti 7 of Indians in 
general. _ As late as February, 1941, no less a person than the Premier of Burma, 
L baiv, m an inteiview to the press in India assured that there would he no 
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discrimination against Indians, that Indian residents and ^ settlers would have 
the same rights and privileges as Burmans. Sir Abdul Halim complained that 
the Government of India, in the composition of the Indian delegation to Burma, 
did not even include one non-official Indian adviser as the Government of Burma 
did in appointing the Baxter Commission. On his way to Burma, Sir Abdul 
Halim said, Sir Qirja Sankar Bajpai, in an interview to the press, distinctly 
said that the present negotiations were more or less of an exploratory nature. 
Sir Abdul Halim declared that Sir Girja Sankar himself assured the Premier of 
Burma, against all justice and equity, that it was the Government of India’s 
desire to ascertain and comprehend the difficulties that immigration from India 
might be creating for Burma and help Burma to solve them. Sir Abdul Halim 
asserted that Sir Girja Shankar’s delegation was a fact-finding one and he had 
no right without consulting the Indian Legislature, the Indian public opinion 
and other interests, to enter into an Agreement^ jeopai dising the interests^ of 
Indians and vitally affecting their status. He pointed out that no_ restrictions 
had been placed on the entry of the British into Buima but the discrimination 
applied only to Indians. Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi appealed to the Government 
of Burma and the Burmans themselves not to forget the great contributions 
which India had made to the prosperity of Burma and urged the member in 
charge of Indians Overseas to take strong and incessant measures to see that the 
Agreement was rejected in toto. 

Mr. A, C. Dutta asked what were the genesis and history of the Agreement, 
particularly who initiated it ? Mr. Aney, replying, said that demand for the 
Agreement was initiated by the Burma Government. Mr. Dutta, proceeding, said 
that the denunciation of the Agreement was unanimous ; eveiy section of opinion 
in India said it was unacceptable fiom all points of view and all aspects. The 
moblem was unfair competition and alleged penetration^ by Indian labour. The 
Delegation which went from India did not consuit a sin^e Indian, There was 
no evidence to show that Indians had displaced the Burmans in any way. 
Without going into details he wanted to say that the assurance given by respon- 
sible Ministers amounted to a gentleman’s agreement. He did not want to 
emphasise whether it was legally binding or not, but at all events the gentleman’s 
agreement had not been honoured. It was wrong on the part of the Goveniment 
of India not to have given effect to the assuxances given by the Ministers in 
Parliament and given also by the Goveiument of India heie. It was essential in 
India as well as in Burma that there should be a complete understanding and 
mutual cooperation but an agreement of this kind was not helpful to the attain- 
ment of these. Burma had demanded, he said, a pound of flesh and India was 
helpless in the matter. All that he mged was that the Government of India 
should give notice to teiminate the trade agreement. The only hope lay in the 
fact that the portfolio of Oversees was now in the hands of a non-official Indian 
and the House could rightly look to him for justice. 

Sir Benry Otdney, speaking in support of his amendment, reminded the 
House of abiding services which members of his community had rendered to 
Burma, particularly in its Customs Department and in the construction of its 
railways and telegraph services The Agreement, he said, applied to all persons 
domiciled in India or who were the subjects of Indian States. This included 
Anglo-Indians as well. Sir Henry, however, observed that he did not take a 
communal view on the matter. “1 am taking a national view”, he declared. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer indicated that altliough the European Group were critical 
of many aspects and details of the Agreement, they were by a maiority opposed 
to the resolution and the amendment (Oh. oh). Ihere were Europeans in India- and 
the members of the European Group were among them— who recognised that Indians 
had a strong case against the Agreement; but what the Group would prefer would be 
that the Goveinoi -General in Council should request the Secretary of Slate not 
to implement the Agreement by an Order in Council until in consultation wiA 
the two Governments concerned he was able to secure such modifications as 
would make it more acceptable to the people of India and would carry out the 
assurances given in parliament. Among the clauses which he considered objec- 
tionable was the one lelating to mamage. Restriction on the movement of 
subjects of the Empire between one unit and another should be reduced to the 
minimum, he declared, compatible with the integrity of the unit or units 
concerned. Defending Sir (?. <S. Bajpat against attacks on him, Mr. Chapman 
Mortimer said that Sir Girja Shankar had done a great piece of work for this 
counti’y. Sir Girja Shankar had to faee the question : ‘What can I persuade the 
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Burma Government to accept V Tliere was no question of India trying to 
dictate to Buma. It was useless to attack vSir Giija vSbankar or his successor 
or the Government of India; they had to do the best they could in the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Mr. Jav wdas Mehta declared that the occasion for thrusting the Agreement 
on the country had been singularly ill-chosen. At a time when there was talk 
of a new world reconstruction, of Atlantic Charters and equal enjoyment of the 
world’s raw materials, and when the Commonwealth was fighting for its life, it 
was deplorable that one wing of that Commonwealth should have asked for 
and another should have submitted to an agreement of this character. He thought 
that the oppression and insult in Burma, South Africa, or Xanaibar of the 
nationals of a country of 400 millions was the result of the spinelessness, the 
bonelessness, the spiritlessness and the worthlessness of the Government of 
India (laughter). The Agieement, he declared, was one of expropriation to 
the extent of destruction of established Indian rights — expropriation under the 
auspices of the very Government of India which was supposed to be the watchdog 
of Indian interests, flection 44 of the Government of Burma Act, he said, gave 
Indians’ rights which were conterminous with those of Britishers; but the framers 
of the Agreement had relied entirely on the proviso to the section wdth the 
result that what was a proviso had been treated as if it was the main provision 
of the section. Mr. Mehta, referring to some of the objectionable provisions, denq* 
unced the clause under which he had said no Indian who did not want to lose his 
Indian citizenship could now stay in Burma as a matter of right. Indians as such 
had no right to remain Indians and remain in Burma ; they must become Burmese 
and then they might remain under certain conditions. Criticising the Government 
of India delegation, he asseited that the terms of the Agreement wei'e not shown 
to Indian representatives in Burma ; the Baxter Report was not shown to tliem. 
The Agreement was first entered into and Indians were then coerced into accepting 
it. The Agreement, he declared, was worthy only of Hitler. 

Mr. G. S. Bozman, Secretary, Department of Indians Overseas, speaking as 
one who accompanied the delegation to Burma and was present during the 
negotiations, intervened to give infiprmation mainly relating to the facts and 
the circumstances under which the Agreement was concluded. He said Biat 
he would do his best to clear up misapprehension with regard to particular points. 
After tracing the oiigin of the negotiations, Mr. Bozman said that the Standing 
Emigration Committee was consulted and they advised the Government of 
India to accept Burma's invitation and send a delegation. Mr. Bozman 
contradicted the press report that Sir G. S. Bajpai stated that the delegation 
was going for the purpose of exploiing whether an agreement was possible. Sir 
Girja Shankar, he said, was under no illusion as to the limits of his authority. 
The communique issued by the Government of India in June, which was more 
authoritative, made it clear, he claimed, that as a lesult of preliminary discussions, 
both Governments weie satisfied that personal negotiations offered a reasonable 
prospect of success. He also corrected the impression that the conclusions of 
the Baxter Report related to unskilled labour only. The report, he said, referred 
to elements in the mental climate of Burma, which opposed the entry of Indians 
and^ although at present the only overt demand was for limitation of unskilled 
Indian labour, there was no evidence that other classes of labour were welcome. 
The report sjioke of the deep-iooted sense of frustration among the unemployed 
Burmana. The Goveinment of India Delegation, when they reached Rangoon, 
weie faced by the Goveinment of Burma, fortified with the Baxter Report, 
The House might consider it their duty to place before the Secietary of State 
considerations with regard to the assurances given in Parliament, but the 
delegation who had read those assiiiances, were faced in Rangoon with an auto- 
nomous government^ making certain icquests. Mr. Bozman went on to refer 
to the cou.sultatiou with the Btanding Emigiation Committee in India and with 
the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians in Rangoon, specifically constituted to assist 
the Indian deUgation it^ its negotiations, llie suggestions that the Ad JBloo 
Committee were not admitted to ihe secrets of how the negotiations weie proceed- 
ing weie iiicoriect. Theie was one point on which they were not consulted ; it 
arose at the veiy last stage ot the negotiations but all the other points were 
placed befoie the Committee. In fact, the delegation gave more time to the 
Au Hoc Cox!ti3niuttt6 thfin to the Buima Delegation. At the concluBion of the 
negotiations in Rangoon, it was obvious that something had to be put down on 
paper, contiuned Mr. Bozman. A draft was drawn up and was initialled m 
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Rangoon as representing a fair picture of the conclusions reached. It was made 
clear at that time that the Government of India would not sign the Agreement 
in Rangoon _ and Sir G. ^ S. Bajpai said that the delegation must consult the 
Standing Emigration Committee and certain others with regard particularly to 
the marriage clause. The objeetions to the marriage clause were specifically 
discussed with the Indian Committee in Rangoon. He refuted the suggestion that 
instructions had been given to the delegation to come to a compromise with the 
Burma Government. 

Proy Bannerji, criticised the “indecent hurry” in concluding the Agreement 
and declared that the delegation ought to have realised the very large political 
and economic interests involved and ought to have known the general trend of 
opinion in India on the problems before them He asserted that it was no 
agreement at all, as one party affected by it, namely, the people of India, had 
never been consulted. He revealed that the amendment moved by Sir Henry 
Giduey had been agreed to unanimously by the leaders of all parties in the 
House at a meeting on Sunday and he regretted that Mr. Ohapman-Mortimer 
should have opposed it in spite of the understanding arrived at the meeting at 
which the leader of the European Group was present. 

Sir Frederik James, supporting the amendment, explained that leaders of 
parties present at the meeting on Sunday had meiely agreed to recommend the 
amendment to their parties. Sir Frederick James proceeded to say that the 
majority of the European Group had rejected the amendment and decided to 
oppose the resolution and the amendment. He himself was not one of that 
majority (cheers). He thought that if he withheld support to the amendment, 
it would be neither in the interest of his community nor of India; it would not 
be consistent with the policy which the European Group had followed so long, 
(renewed cheeis.) What was importafit, Sir Frederick said, was the tenor and 
underlying sphit of the amendment and with that underlying spirit of the 
amendment he was in entire agreement. It could not be objected to by anybody. 
It did not imply any criticism of the work of Sir G. S. Bajpai or the Government 
of India. Id fact, he said, the Standing Emigration Committee of which he was 
a member, unanimously passed a resolution paying tribute to Sir G S. Bajpai’a 
services. That was after the Agreement was concluded. 

Sir V, iV. Chundavarkar, in a maiden speech which was cheered, said he was 
pained by the speech of Mr, Chapman Mortimer and felt inclined to ask himself 
whether there was anything to look forward to in the Empire. He felt the 
contrast provided by that speech to the position he had observed in Bombay, 
where on more than one occasion, Europeans had been more pro-Indian than 
Indians. Speaking on the Agreement, he said that the only test was whether it 
was in India’s interests. If it was not in India’s interests, it was not in the 
interest of the Commonwealth. He was not going to criticise Sir G. S, Bajpai 
or the Government of India. After all, the Government of India was a 
subordinate Government and in spite of the Act of 1935, much as the Government 
of India would like to fight for us, they were denied free scope. He a^ked his 
European friends whether they believed in a future for them with us in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. IE so. then the only way of working and associating 
with a nation was to get into the skin of that nation. Supposing an autonomous 
Indian Government were to say that any skilled Eiiiopean labour to be imported 
into India should come under one or other certificate of the kind provided 
in the Indo-Burraa Agreement, how. he .asked, would the European community 
feel about it ? If the Agreement were implemented, -in spite of the opinion in 
the country, the lack of faith in British statesmanship would grow stronger. 

Mr Eussatiibhai Lallji, supporting the amendment, complained that the 
Baxter Report was not placed before the Standing Emigration Committee and that 
the Committee therefore had not the full facts before it to come to a proper 
decision on the Agreement, 

Mr. Anei/, intervening, pointed out that the recommendations of the Baxter 
Report were placed before the Committee 

Mr. Lalji asked why the full report should not have been made available to 
them. _He pointed out that when the notice of termination of the existing 
Order-in -Council was received, the House w'as in session and yet it was not 
informed on such an important matter. As regards the claim to have consulted 
the Ad Hoc Committee in Rangoon, he read a telegram from the Piesident of 
the Committee dated July 22, expressing surprise at several terms of the Agree- 
ment, some of which the Rreeideut had said, were entirely new and Burma Inaians 
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were staggered Hid not that telegram show that the Ad Hoc Committee was 
not fully consulted ? 

Mr. M. S, Aney, replying to the debate, said that the Government of India 
could claim that whatever the difference between them and the political parties in 
other matters, both were agreed in championing and zealously guarding the 
rights of Indians abroad. Indians, he claimed, had found in the Government of 
India a champion to protect the honour of Indians overseas. Mr. Aney proceeded 
to summarise the obiections to the Agreement which had been made both in the 
House and in representations made to him by various bodies. He pointed out 
that the Government of India delegation eousiilted the Standing Emigration 
Committee before they went to Rangoon and also after the Agreement was 
initialled. In Rangoon, the delegation consulted the Ad Hoc Committee of Indians. 
The Government of India, Mr. Aney proceeded, were fully aware of the strong 
feeling against this Agreement, and the question had been engaging the attention 
of the Eecretary of State. The Government of India had urged the postponement 
of the issue of the Order-in-Gouncil. There was, he said, an obligation both 
on the Government of Burma and the Government of India, under Clause 27 of 
the Agreement itself, to consider mutually objections and solve any difficulties 
which might arise. Such mutual consideration, he thought, was the only way of 
solving the problem now. If the two Governments came together in the right 
Spirit, an Agreement, modified so as to satisfy both the Governments, might be 
promulgated as an Order-in-Council. The Government hoped that the people 
would co-operate with them in finding a solution. He himself was an optimist 
and believed that a solution would be found ; but, if it was not possible he would 
approach the House for advice as legard the next step which should be taken. 
He gave the assurance that the Government of India would not fail in its 
primary duty to the people. The Government had seen both the resolution and the 
amendment before the House and had decided to leave it to the House to carry- 
on the discussion and come to its own conclusion. Government members would 
not vote. He undertook to sent the decision of the House and the speeches made 
during the debate to the Secretary of State with such recommendations as they 
thought it necessary to make, in order that amendments might be carried out 
to make the Agreement acceptable (cheer). 

After a biief reply by Sir A. R, Okuznavi, the House passed, without a 
division, Sir Renry Sidney's amendment as the substantive resolution, Mr. A. Q 
Datta withdrew his amendment. The House then adjourned. 

Women Workers in Mines Bill 


5th. NOVEMBER ‘.—After question-time to-day, Mr. H, C. Prior, Secretary for 
Labour, moved a Bill regarding maternity benefits for women workers in mines. 
Among the benefits to be given are provisions that the employer shall not employ 
a woman for four weeks following child-birth, that she should get authorised 
leave for a month before childbirth and that a woman in continuous employment 
for nine months preceding the date of delivery shall be entitled to receive a payment 
of eight annas a day for everyday on which she was absent from work owing to 
her confinement during the four weeks immediately preceding and including the 
day of her delivery and for each day of the four weeks following her delivery. The 
Bill received general support from all sides of the House including the European 
Group but during discussion of some of the clauses, Sir. Jcshi's amendments 
were opposed by the European Group and the leader of the Independents, Sir 
Henry Gidney. Mi. Joski along with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta sponsored practically 
all the amendments on the Order Paper. During the first reading, Mr. Prior 
gave the information that there were 50,000 women employed in mines in India of 
whom 23,000 were employed in coal mines and the rest in otW mines, 

Mr. Jonhi’s amendment to increase from four weeks to six the period of 
authorised absence before childbirth was opposed by Sir Henry Gidney and 
eventually rejected without a division. Mr. Joshi referred to the International 
Convention which provided six weeks and also to the custom in India of a woman 
not taking up outdoor work for 40 days after childbirth. The Government of 
India, he said, in fixing four weeis was only following the bad example of 
Provincial Governments. He complained that the Provincial and Central 
Governinenta between them formed a trade iinionisTn or conspiracy of reactionaries 
(laughter) and were vying with each other to pull down each other instead of 
combining to do progressive things. Mr. Lalchand I^avalrat, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta and Mr. Abdiil Rashid Chaudhury supported Mr. Josht, 
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Mr. Prior denied that there was any conspiracy or trade unionism and 
pointed out that although there were some countries including Germany which 
had ratified the International OoiiTention referred to by Mr. Joshi, a considerable 
number of countries had maternity legislation which did not go even so far as 
the Government of India went. The type of women employed in mines, he 
said, must be considered. Were members of the House certain that the women 
concerned would welcome the deprivation of their right to work for six weeks ? 
Was the House justified in taking a decision of that kind without an industry ? 

Mr. M, 8, Aney, Leader of the House, intervened during the discussion on 
the provision that a manager, on his undertaking to defray the cost of medical 
examination, may require the woman to be examined by a qualified medical 
practitioner or midwife and if the woman refuses to submit to such examination 
or is certified on such examination as not pregnant or not likely to be delivered 
of a child within one month, he may refuse perr^ission to her to be absent, Mr. 
Aney suggested that if the woman refused to be examined except by a woman 
doctor, the employer should not be entitled because of that refusal to deny per- 
mission, The employer should make provision for a woman doctor. (Voices : 
Hear, hear. You are speaking like an Opposition member. Come back to the 
Opposition benches). 

Mr. Prwr said that that point had struck the Government and a suitable 
provision would be made in the Council of State. 

The House accepted a new clause moved by Sir George Spence, Secretary, 
Legislative Department, providing that rules might be framed to give a woman 
entitled to maternity benefit under the Act a bonus not exceeding in amount 
three rupees if she utilised the services of a qualified midwife or other trained 
person, 

Mr. Miller (European Group) moved a proviso^ to this clause laying down 
that the obligation to pay the bonus shall not arise in case the employer provided 
the free services of a qualified midwife or other trained person in accordance 
with arrangements approved by the Central Government. 

Mr. Prior accepted the proviso and pointed out that the Government’s object 
was to encourage women workers to make more and more use of modern medical 
aid and the proviso did nothing to defeat that object. 

The new clause with the proviso was passed. After further debate, the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed with a minor amendment moved by Mr. 
Miller, The Bill as amended was then passed without a division, 

BiiiL TO Amend Aligarh University Act 

Hon. Mr. N. P. Barker introduced a Bill to amend the Aligarh University Act 
BO as to enable the University (1) to admit to its privileges a degree college for 
women which, it is proposed, to organise at Aligarh, and (2) to confer degrees on 
students passing the degree examinations from that college. 

Sir a. H. Ghuznavi’s Adjournment motion 

The House devoted the rest of the sitting to a brief debate on Sir A, H. 
GhuznavVz adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s failure “to protest 
against a statement made in the Sunday News of U. S. A. to the effect that the 
“blood-thirsty monster Hiller is not to be compared with Napoleon but with 
Mohammed who also wanted to subject mankind to the rule and domination, of 
a few individuals. Hitler wants to do the same,” Sir A. H. Ghuznavi warmly 
refuted the statement that by bringing forward this motion he had given the 
matter more publicity than it would otherwise have had. The difficulty, he said, 
was that the Government of India was deaf and blind. Hundreds of newspapers 
had published that in India. He could produce at least 50 newspapers throughout 
India which had published it. In view, however, of the assurance given by Mr. 
Caroe, he would withdraw the motion. The House then adjourned till the 7th. Nov. 

Bill to Amend Civil Procedure Code 

7th. NOVEMBER : — The House took up consideration of non-official Bills to-day. 
The Federal Court, tax on professions, trades, etc., Hindu and Muslim marriage 
laws and Hindu women’s rights were among the varied subjects discussed. The 
House passed after a brief debate Dr. P. N, Banerjea^s Bill to amend the 
Code of Civl procedure in appeals to the Federal Court and give that Court the 
powers necessary, in addition to those already possessed, by it under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, to make all the rules necessary for regulating the pre- 
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sentation of appeals. The Bill had been reported upon by a Select Committee. 
The mover explained that the Bill would eliminate a great deal of the delay 
at present involved in bringing appeals from High Courts to the Federal Court, 
Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, supported the Bill. 

Tax on Professions Biil 

Sir Frederick James’ Bill as reported upon by a Select Committee to limit 
to a maximum of Rs. 50 per annum the amount payable in respect of any person 
by way of tax on professions, trades, callings or employment was then passed. 
In the course of the debate on the Bill, the mover explained, in reply to 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s query, that provinces in which a tax on professions, 

trades, callings, etc., did not at present exist had already been debarred by a 
Parliamentary amendment to the Government of India Act from levying such 
a tax in any case beyond the Es. 50 limit. These provinces were not, therefore, 
affected by the Bill. Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, supporting the Bill 
called attention to the point made by the mover that in the case of provinces 

not mentioned in the schedule, the Bill took nothing away form them which 

had not already been taken away by the Government of India Act as it stood 
now. (The provinces mentioned in the schedule are Bengal, U, P. and 0. P,). 
Sir Benry Qtdney, Prof. Banrierjea and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta supported the Bill. 

Bill To Amend Special Marriaoe Act 

Hr. G. F. Deshmukh (Congress) moving circulation of his Bill to amend 
the Special Marriage Act, 1872, explained that the Bill aimed at giving those 
Hindus who had married according to the Hindu Law, the choice of having 
their marriage registered if they so desired. He claimed that the measure 
represented an attempt to absorb and assimilate modern ideas of social justice. 
The Law Member indicated that the Government had no objection to circulation 
while Baba Baijnath Bajoria, claiming to represent orthodox opinion, strongly 
opposed it as an irreligious and ill -conceived thing. Dr. Deshmukh, he said, 
had come earlier in the session for one of his marriage bills, then divorced 
himself from the Assembly, and had again come back for marriage. (Laughter). 
Sardar Sant Singh was not convinced that modern Hindu society haa advanced 
to the degree .at which a Bill of this kind was called for. Sir F. AT. Qhanda- 
varkar said he himself was married under the Special Marriage Act and still 
did not think that it had made him iireligious, as Mr. Bajoria thought. He 
referred to difiiculties such as inheritance and succession of children born before 
this legislation came into force. Dr. Deshmukh’s motion was agreed to. 

The House also agreed to the circulation of Mr. Govind F. Deshmukh’s Bill to 
make provisions in regard to entry, residence, the acquisition, holding or 
disposal of property, franchise, holding of public office, or the carrying on of 
any occupation, trade, business or profession in British India by persons domiciled 
in British poBsesBious on a basis of reciprocity. 

Shariat Law 

Qad Muhammad KazmVs Bill to amend the Muslim Law (Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act, 1937, was sent for circulation. Section 2 of the Act, it is explained, 
prescribes that Muslim personal law will apply to all cases enumerated therein 
in preference to any custom and usage to the contrary. Section 3 of the Act 
goes further and provides that if the declaration prescribed therein is made by 
B Muslim, then the Muslim personal law will apply to “adoption, wills 
and legacies” also. The two sections aie quite independent. No declaration 
before the prescribed authority is required for the applicability of either Section 
2 or Section 5. But the woids used in Section 3 are somewhat ambiguous. 
They are: “Any person who satisfies the prescribed authority may by a declar- 
ation declare that he desires to obtain the benefit of this Act.” What is really 

meant is “desires to obtain the benefit of the provisions of this section.” The use 
of the word ‘Act’ is misleading and some courts have rejected applications under 
Section 5 on the ground that they are premature as the prescribed authority has 
not yet been appointed by the Provincial Government and no declaration has been 
made before it. It is clear from the Act itself that it was not the intention of 
the Legislature. Hence the amendment proposed in the Bill, 

Introduction of other Bills 

Dr. Deshmukh introduced a Bill to make provision for the restoration of the 
Buddha Gaya Temple and its premises to Buddhists and for the better management 
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of the same. Prof. Banerjea introduced his Bill to confer supplemental powers 
on the Federal Court, and Mr. Kazmi his two Bills, one further to amend the 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the other further to amend the Indian Penal 
Code. The House then adiourned till the 10th. 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill 

loth. NOVEMBER The proposal to tax a man’s income in British India 
at a rate applicable to the total of his income both in British India and in 
Indian States was the main subject of criticism when the House took up 
discussion of Sir Jeremy Ra%sman''s Bill to amend the Income-tax Act as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Prof. Bannerjee and Mr. Bajoria attacked this provision, Prof. Bannerjee 
denouncing it as an admixture of two different bases, “If,” he said, “you are 
taxing on the remittance basis, why should you, in fixing the rate of tax, take 
into account the assessee’s income accruing in an Indian State but not brought 
into British India ?” Mr. Bajoria, while considering the Bill a greatly improved 
one and on the whole a good measure, took the example of a man who had an 
income of Rs. 50,000 in British India and Bs. 5,000 in an India State and asked 
why he should be assessed in British India at the rate applicable to an income of 
Bs. 55,000, although the sura of Bs. 5,000 was not brought into British India. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar felt that the troubles of the assessee dit not end 
with legislation : they often began with it. The Finance Member should not think 
that his task ended with the enactment of this legislation.^ The Central Board of 
Revenue and the Indian States authorities should sit together and provide a 
machinery for adjusting differences of opinion : only then would real relief be 
given to assessees. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that companies who had investments in Indian 
States and brought profits to British India every year would get no relief under 
the Bill. When the income was brought to British India and was taxed there, 
the assessee had a claim for relief from double income-tax. But refund of money 
from Indian States took a long time, if it could be secured at all. If an assessee 
had trouble in getting refund from Indian States, he thought, the Government 
of India should intervene and see that the refund was obtained promptly, 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer ^ on behalf of the European Group, welcomed the 
Bill, which, he said, removed ambiguities and defects, benefited those with income 
in Indian States and fortified the Government of India against loss of revenue 
to Indian States. He welcomed, in particular, the new provision giving relief from 
the hardship which would be incurred if income accruing in an Indian State 
and once taken into account for rate purposes in the year accrual were again to be 
taken into account for rate purposes in the year of remittance into British India. 

Sir Jeremy Rahman gave the assurance that the Government were fully 
conscious of the difficulties and hardships of assessees who were State subjects 
and who found themselves liable to the tax both in British India and Indian 
States ; but he reminded the House that the Government of India could not take 
away from the States the right to levy taxation within their jurisdiction. All 
that he could say was that the Government of India’s influence was constantly 
being used in directions open to them to prevent assessees from being subjeetea 
to undue inconvenience and harassment. He could not go into the question of 
the relations between the Government of India and Indian States, but he assured 
them that even individual cases were pursued by the Government of India and 
that they did do their best as far as possible and were continuing to devote their 
attention to the question of putting these tioublesome matters on a satisfactory 
basis. One of the most important amendments made in the Bill was directed 
towards that object. It would not be possible to go further. Although he contem- 
plated that they should decline to enter into double income-tax relief arrangements 
with States which trenched on British Indian fiscal rights to an unwarrantable 
extent or to a greater extent than the Biitish Indian system of taxation 
trenched on theirs, he did not know whether it was possible to demand that every 
part of their legislation should correspond with ours. As regards the question 
raised by Mr. Bajoria, there was a principle involved, namely, tihat a man should 
pay tax according to his total income and the State could not be expected to deal 
with a man purely on the basis of a small income if he was known to be a man 
of considerable resources. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment, the effect of which, he said, was to 
provide that an assessee having income in an Indian State as well as in Briiisfi 
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India Bhould be assessed in British India at a rate applicable to the income arising 
in British India. After some diacnssion, the amendment was negatived vyithout a 
division. The House also rejected Mr. Bajorias fnither amendment with regard 
to the Collector’s powers for the recovery of arrears of income-tax. The Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, was passed without an amendment. 

Habeas Bokt Teust Bill 

Sir Andrew Clow's Bill to amend the Madras Port Trust Act as reported by 
the Select Committee passed the first reading stage after Mr, Jamnadas Mehta’s 
motion to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee had been ruled out, 

Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought to remove the representation given to the 
Madras Trades’ Association on the Port Trust and give the seat to the Madras 
Piecegoods Merchants’ Association. Mr. Mehta declared that his amendment was 
an acid test on the sincerity of the European representatives’ claim to want to 
live on terms of equality with Indians, The Madras Trades' Association, he said, 
had no real claim to representation on the Port Trust. Eight shop-keepers in the 
City of Madras had combined ‘.to form an association and because they were 
Europeans, representation for them was to be given, whereas the Piecegoods’ 
Association which had had a representative on the port Trust for a long time 
was being deprived of it. He referred to the statement that the Madras Trades’ 
Association had occasionally been represented by an Indian, An Indian elected 
by Europeans, he declared, was only a European with a black face ; ‘.he would be 
a black European and not an Indian at all ; he would carry out the dictates of 
the Europeans who elected him. 

Excess Peofits Tax Amendment Bill 

The House next took into consideration Sir Jeremy Batsman’s Bill to amend 
the Excess Profits Tax Act, as reported upon by the Select Committee. In the 
course of the debate on the clauses, Mr, Bajoria moved an amendment with the 
intention of giving retrospective effect to the provision in the Bill that moneys 
borrowed from a bank, as well as moneys obtained from certain other sources, 
should be taken as capital employed in the business. Mr. Bajoria pointed out 
that when the original Act was under discussion, it was aigued that the provision 
that only moneys borrowed from a bank or raised by the issue of debentures 
should be taken as capital employed in the business did not go far enough. It 
was pointed out that a large number of companies and persons were 
financed by managing agents or by deposits from private persons. That argument 
did not appeal to the Government at that time, but since then, they had accepted 
it and incorporated it in the Bill. He asked them to extend that principle and 
give effect to it from the beginning of the Act, instead of after March, 1941. 
Mr. Bussainhhai Laljt, Sir Cowasji Jehangtr, Str V, N. Chandavarkar and 
Prof. Banner ji supported the amendment, Sir Cowasji pointing out that he 
would welcome the amendment, even if some asseBsees might lose by retrospective 
effect being given, Mr. Chapman Moriimar opposed the amendment. Str Jeremy 
Batsman said he found it impossible to see any point of principle in giving 
retrospective effect to the amendment pioposed in the Bill with regard to the 
treatment of different kinds of borrowed capital. If the demand was pressed 
that every concession that the Government made was to be given retrospective 
effect, he said, it would be only to induce considerable hesitation and nervousness 
in the Government in coming forwaid with amendments giving concessions, 
even though the Government might feel they were concessions which, within 
reasonable limits, might be given. If the demand for retrospective effect was 
right in this case why should it not be right to give retrospective effect to the 
amendment made in the last session, by which G6§, instead of the original 
50 per cent of excess profits should be paid as tax ? How would Sir Cowasji like 
that? The amendment yas negatived without a division. The House also 
rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s further amendment seeking 
to add an explanation that transactions which the assessee could have reasenably 
and bonafide effected if the Act had not been in force should be excluded from 
the category of transactions the main purpose of which might be held to be to 
avoid or reduce liability to Excess Profits Tax. Sir Cowasji Jehangir made an 
effort to provide for an appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal, in 
eases in which riia assessee had been held to have effected transactions designed to 
avoid or reduce liability to tax under the Act, The House divided on the amend- 
paent and rejected it by 34 votes to 16. Further debate on the Bill was adionrned. 
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ISDIA ASD THE ATLANTIC ChARTEE 

12th. November ; — The House continued the debate on Mr. Abdur Rashid 
Chaudhury’s resolution recommending the application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India and passed it without a division, Government members not opposing. 

In the course of the debate, Dr. .R. D. Dalai, opposing the resolution, 
reminded the House that although Mr. Churchill had said that the declaration 
would not apply to India, he had not stated that the pledges given to India had 
disappeared or no longer stood. Dominion Status, declared Dr, Dalai, would 
exist automatically if certain required conditions were present. When the various 
political elements were agreed on the kind of constitution under which they w’cre 
prepared to live and if the minorities were satisfied with the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, then the country would have secured Dominion 
Status, for the simple reason that the British Government would have neither the 
power nor the desire to reject or resist that demand. 

Mr. N, Dumasia, also speaking against the resolution, declared that it 
was the Congress and the Muslim League which stood in the way of Dominion 
Status. He asserted that if India were given independence at this stage, there 
would be civil war. If India wanted self-government in the near future, the 
Congress must actively help the Government in the present war. ' 

Mr. A. 0. Datta supporting the resolution, pointed out that there was no 
ground for controversy over the resolution as worded. It merely made a re- 
commendation to the Governor-General to take steps to give effect in the case 
of India also to the Atlantic Chater. Controversies on the question whether the 
Charter was applicable to India or not, whether tbs Viceroy’s declaration of 
August, 1840, was or was not similar to the Atlantic Charter were iiTelevant. 

Rao Saheh Siuaraj recalled the saying that when a promise made which we 
knew was not likely to be kept, we said ; “write it in water.” Eemembering this, 
it was unfortunate, he said, that the Charter was entered into in mid-ocean 
(laughter). He could not, however, imagine that persons placed as Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt were, in constant danger from enemy forces, were in a fit state 
of mind, unless they were supermen, to give a declaration of any real practical 
consequence. Such promises as they made were like those which a Banya caught 
in the hands of dacoits might make to those who tried to rescue him. It was 
futile to expect any good from the Charter and he asked the mover to withdraw 
his resolution. After Mr. A. R. ChaudJiury had replied, the resolution was passed 
without a division. 


EEPATEIATIOl!r OF STERLING DEBT 

The House thereafter passed without a division, the Government not objecting, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's resolution recommending that in any fresh scheme of 
repatriation of India’s sterling debt, care should be taken to see that the cost of 
such repatriation on Indian revenues is not unduly heavy. The resolution as 
moved by Mr. Mehta contained the words at the end : ‘‘As was the case in the 
last scheme.” Mr. Mehta, moving it, gave figures which, he said, showed that 
the total loss to India in respect of the last repatiialion scheme amounted to Es. 
35 crores. This, he said, included the amount of the discount of £ 11 millions 
paid when raising these sterling loans and Es. 20 crores due to the failure to buy 
these stocks at the lowest point of the market and due to the Government’s open 
market operations. Mr. Mehta declared that it was really England who wanted 
the money for her own war needs and therefore, as creditor, should have 
foregone a part of the money, because she was getting it back earlier than she 
imould. Mr. Mehta, however, did not want to quarrel with the past, but wanted 
to make suggestions for the future. He suggested that the rate for future 
repatriation should be the mean between the rate in 1939, namely 82 and the 
rate to-day, namely 99. This would be 90 and lepatiiation should take place at 
that rate. He also wanted a portion of the existing accumulation of sterling 
balances to India’s credit in England should be used to buy the companj- 
managed railway securities as also Porfi\ Trust sterling securities and to 
transplant to India plant and machinery for the production of war materials for 
the Middle East and the Far East. Buch transplantation, he said, would result 
in more efficient production, because _ the danger of and of the dislocation caused 
by bombings would be less in India : it would also lead to greater industrialisation 
of the country. Mr. Mehta also suggested the appointment of a small Committee 
of the House to go into all the proposals he had made and also the proposals 
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that gold should not henceforth be allowed to go out of India but should be 
purchased We so that our currency position might be strengthened. 

Sir Jeremy Saisman said that the mover had considerably misdirected the 
House, but all the same, he would have no objection to the resolution but for 
the last few words. He was entirely unprepared to admit that the repatriation 
scheme canied out in the course of this year was done at an unduly heavy cost 
to India. He refuted the suggestion that the discount paid in loan transactions 
represented a loss. The contract entered into between the Government and the 
bond-holder was a solemn one and it was immoral to deprive the bond-holder of 
the loan at any time or at any price that the Government liked. These, he said, 
were loans held not entirely by the bloated capitalist m the City of Loudon ; a 
considerable portion of the holders were Indians and important Indian institutions. 
Referring to the point made by Mr. Mehta that advantage should have been taken 
of tbe lower price levels, tbe Finance Member explained that, because the Govein- 
ment of India could open the subject with His Majesty's Government, they had 
to be in possession of tbe necessary sterling. It was all very well to say that the 
necessary sterling was tiiere, but it must be remembered that it was part of the 
certain banking structure of this country that there should be a certain proportion 
of sterling in England in order to maintain the stability of India’s Currency. That 
proportion of sterling was no more available for purposes such as Mr. Mehta had 
in mind than, say, the gold in the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. The 
question of purchase earlier did not, therefore, arise. The price of an article at 
a time when one did not have the money to buy it was entirely irrelevant. As 
sterling came into tbe Government of India’s hands, they pursued the policy of 
open market purchases. It was ordinary procedure. If the Government of India 
had the whole thing in their power they could have immediately issued a requisition 
order but they were engaged in discussions with His Majesty’s Government. Even 
so, it was surprising how small was the movement of prices in tire period from 
the date on which sterling was available to the Government of India to undertake 
the transaction until the transaction was actually through. He quoted figures iu 
support of the contentiou that between August, 1939, and February, 1941, the prices 
of various stocks on the respective dates of acquisition had gone tip between three 
quarters of a point to slightly over two points, while in one case the purchase 
price was actually a little lower than before. Although the upward movements 
of prices had the effect of costing India something, there was nothing extraordinary 
or abnormal. Even if we had the power ourselves to put this transaction through 
the moment we wished to do so, we would not have saved a great deal. In relation 
to the m^nitude of the transaction, the loss was not large. In a transaction of 
£ 180 millions, the question of a million or two more was not of vital importance. 
The Finance Member contested tbe statement that if India were a free counti 7 we 
would have done something different. He claimed that this transaction had been 
earned out in a manner which was in our favour and which redounded to the 
great advantages of India and His Majesty’s Government exercised their powers 
in a manner h^hly favourable to India. He concluded by quotmg from writers 
in the British Press who had strongly criticised the British Government for exer- 
cising their power at the time it was exercised in a manner favourable to India. 
One writer _ had said, that the Stock Exchange characterised the transaction as 
"sharp practice”, 

Mr, Hmsainhhai Lalji agreed with tire Finance Member that the transaction 
had on the whole been fair to India. He supported the demand for transplanting 
plant and machinery from England to India. Prof. Banerji urged the Finance 
Member to accept the proposal for the appointment of a committee to go into the 
question fully. Mr. Chapman Mortimer pointed out that by the repatriation, 
India had effected a reduction of £ 3 million in the payments made by her annual- 
ly in respect of sterling loans. Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that both the govern- 
ments had benefited from the transaction and only the stock-holders in both coun-' 
tries had suffered. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, replying, declared that having regard to the high 
rate of interest paid on the loans, the heavy discounts paid were iinjustified. 
He gpe the instance of a loan of seven and a half millions at 4^ per cent, 
on which the discount was 8^ per cent. He quoted from the Finance Member’s 
budget speech ihis year which, be said, showed that the real object of the ttan- 
sactim was to help England to prosecute the war. Mr. Mehta reiterated that it 
was England who wanted the money and should, therefore, have foregone a part 
'pf the money, As regards the structure of the Central Bank neceBsitfitiiig the 
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holding of sterling assets in England, he said that structure was not immutable; 
it could be altered in the interests of the country if the Government wanted. 
He contended that apart from the past debts for which she was paying interest, 
India, considering her annual payments, was normally a creditor country in nine 
years out of ten and it was unnatural that a creditor country should keep 
enormous balances in a country from which she had to receive payments. Sup- 
posing India was in the same position as America was, the British people would 
have been forced to liquidate their securities in this country and pay in this 
country’s currency, and the Indian taxpayer would not have been forced to pay 
for the transaction. Mr. Mehta agreed to the deletion of the last few words to which 
the Finance Member had objected namely, ’'as was the scheme in the last scheme.” 
The House passed the resolution without these words and adjourned. 

Excess PuoEiTa Tax Amend. Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day Sir Jeremy Rahman's 
bill to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act as leported upon by the select 
committee. ITiree amendments were attempted by Sir Oowasji Jehangir, supported 
by Mr. Bajoria and Mr. Husminbhai Lalji but all the three failed. One of 
these sought to remove the provision in schedule one, giving power to the excess 
profits tax officer to allow deduction, which he considiers reasonable and necessary, 
in respect of expenses in computing the profits of any changeable accounting 
period, provided that no disallowance nnder this rule shall be made by the 
excess profits tax officer unless he has obtained the prior authority of the 

commissioner of excess profits tax. Sir Cowasji Jehangir and his supporters 

argued that these powers proposed to be given to the E. P. T. officer were 

excessive as well as unnecessary because the existing powers were sufficient to 
deal with attempts at evasion of the tax. Mr. Ayers^ excess profits tax adviser, 
and Bir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, in reply, explained that the actual 
woiking of the Act had shown the need for the provision and pointed out that 
the Government’s bonafides had been proved by the fact that Sir Ziauddinh 
amendment seeking to give the Government the powers now sought to be taken 
was opposed 'by the Government in the last session. The amendment was rejected 
without a division. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved a further amendment to give an 
assessee the right of appeal to the High Court from the appellate tribunal if ho 
was dissatisfied with the decision of the excess profits tax officer under the 

above provision. The amendment was negatived by 76 votes to 20. 

During the third reading, the Finance Member reminded members that when 
they pressed the Government to make amendments in order to remove certain 
hardships and improve the administration of the tax from their point of view, 
they must realize that the Government on their side were reviewing the administra- 
tion of the tax and the loopholes in the existing system ; that the Government 
would not always come forward with jam and no pill ; and that the Government 
were anxious to be fair to the assessee but they must be fair also to the general 
interests of the country. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said that the phrase used by the Finance Member 
earlier that ‘the assessee is a trustee on behalf of the Government’, because the 
Government bad a large share in the profits had been radioed far and wide. 
Sir Cowasji contested that expression, and said : The assessee is not a trustee 
on behalf of the Government. He is a trustee on behalf of the share-holders. 
This phrase of the Finance Member savours very much of national socialism 
and communism. (Finance Member— Oh). We have not yet reached that stage 
in our history when the Government can claim that all the business in India is 
nationalized and belongs to the Government. The Government are collectors 
of taxes ; it is their duty to see that they get their proper tax ; beyond that they 
have no right in the business. It is for the assessee to see that the business 
is managed in the interests of the share-holders’. 

Mr. Hussainhhai Lalji admitted that the bill was in the assessees’ interest 
but he wished that the Finance Member had accepted the suggestions made 
to keep a check on the activities of the department’s officers. The Bill was passed 
without a division. 

Local Taxation oe Eailway Propbety 

The Assembly took into consideration Sir Andrew Clow's bill to regulate the 
extent to which railway property shall be liable to taxation Imposed by an 
auriiority within a province as reported upon by the select committee. During 
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discneeion of the clauses, the House passed an amendment moved by Prof. 
Banerji to the effect that in case of dispute between the local administration 
and the railways, regarding assessment, the adjudicating authority should be ‘a 
person who is or has been a judge of a High Court or a district judge', instead 
of an officer appointed by the Government. The Government accepted the 
amendment. The debate on Dr. Banner jih further amendment to the same clause 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. The amendment was to 
the effect that the adjudicating authority shall fix the assessment having regard 
to Hhe services rendered to the railway’, instead of ‘having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case’ as provided in the bill. Mr. A. Isf. Chattopadhyaya 
proposed that Dr. Bannerji’s amendment be altered to provide that the adjudicating 
authority shall fix the assessment having regard to all the circumstances 
of the cases ‘including the question of services rendered to the railways’. Mr. 
Chattopadhyaya suggested the alteration in order to meet criticisms made earlier 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the words in Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would 
r^trict the terms of reference to the adjudicating authority. Dr. Banner ji 
explained that he had no objection to Mr. Chattopadhyaya’s amendment but he 
bad come to an understanding with the Government with regard to his own 
two amendments and he felt bound to stand by that understanding. Mr, 
Eussainbhai Laljk Mr. Ahdur Rashid Chaudhury and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
opposing Dr. Bannerji^s amendment, strongly criticised secret understandings 
between the Government and members, (Prof. Bannerjee— Why secret ?) Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir^ contended that Dr. Bannerji’s amendment would make a 
vital difference in the bill inasmuch as it altered the terms of reference to the 
adjudicating authority as provided in the original bill which had been accepted 
by the select committee. Sir Cowasji had not finished his speech when the 
House adjourned. 

14th, NOVEMBER :—The Assembly accepted an agreed amendment to provide 
that the adjudicating authority in the case of a dispute between a local adminis- 
tration and railways, shall fix the assessment having regard to “the services 
rendered to the railways and all other relevant circumstances of the case.” The 
Bill was passed without further amendment. 

The House then passed Sir A, Ramaswami Mudaliarh Bill further 
to amend the Indian Companies Act of l91B and his Bill further to 
amend the Trades Marks Act of 1940, and also Sir Andrew Clowns motion to 
refer to a Select Committee the Bill further to amend the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939. 

Industrial Eeseabch Fund 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a 
Fund, called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and tnat provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five 
years. Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar moved his resolution recommending that a Fund, 
called the Industrial Research Fund, for the purpose of fostering industrial 
development in this country be constituted and that provision be made in the 
budget for an annual grant of Rs 10 lakhs to the Fund for a period of five years. 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar explained in detail the valuable work done by the 
Board of Scientific and Tndiistrial Research during the last eighteen months and 
said that the Government considered that it was time that a separate Fund should 
be constituted for scientific and industrial research to place it on an independent 
and permanent footing. The Board was constituted, the Commerce Member 
added, from the sum of Rs. 5 lakhs made available by the Government for 
purposes of industrial and seientifie research and they had been able to secure 
the services of an eminent research worker, Sir Sayiti Swarap Bhatnagar as the 
Director of the Board. He and his associates all over the country had since been 
working at various research schemes, some of them capable of immediate applica- 
tion in industry in connection with the war, while others would be valuable in 
the long run to the industrial improvement of India* Even those schemes which 
would be useful to the war effort now would later contribute to the general 
industrial progress of the country. The results of these researches were also 
made available to private industrialists in the country for application on a practical 
scale, and industrialists had not been slow to take advantage of these. The 
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speaker mentioned some of the branches of research which had been applied in 
industry, such as the production of laminated paper boards, substitute, for glass, 
oilj silk, etc. The Government had already received royalties to the extent of 
over Rs. 1 lakh and more recurring sums would be coming to Government as 
production began. A third of the amount so accruing from royalties would be 
paid as honorarium to the scientists engaged in research and would be divided 
equally among them, great or small. In these circumstances, the Government 
thought that the time had come when th& work of this Board should be placed 
on a permanent basis. Sir Shantiswarup Bhatnagar had been employed on a 
permanent basis and Government thought it was essential that a Fuad should be 
constituted on a more or less permanent basis to continue these researches. As 
far as possible this should be constituted as a separate fund which would be 
administered by a board of trustees, consisting of some officials and prominent 
scientists and industrialists. Sir. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar went on to point out 
the wide scope of the research work carried on at present by the Board and 
detailed the various branches of research which were in charge of sub-committees 
such as the Vegetable Oil Committee, the Fertilisers Oominittee, Drugs Committee, 
the Plastics Committee and the Sulphur Committee. 'J'he Vegetable Oil Committee 
had, for instance, recently helped to solve the problem of absorbing in the country 
itself the 600 or 700 thousand tons of-~groundnufc which could not be exported 
and this groundnut had now been utilised by industry within the country. He 
alluded to an interesting line of research now in progress, as a result of which 
coffiie seeds were to be used for the production of plastics. He envisaged the 
possibility one day of drinking coffee in cups made of coffee seeds. 

The Commerce Member referred to the misapprehension caused by the 
statement made elsewhere on the question of the production of internal combustion 
engines in India. It was a fact, he said, that these engines had been produced 
for some time in the country by one or two private firms and also by the Bailway 
Workshops but they were internal combustion engines which used not petrol but 
oil. Internal combustion engines in which petrol was used had not been 
produced in this country, as far as the Government’s information went. Under 
the auspices of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board, a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. C, Mahindra had been set up to examine the question 
of producing this class of internal combustion engines and from the latest 
indications, it was hoped that within a short time the committee would be able 
to complete its investigations and tell India and the world that these engines 
could be produced in this country. With reference to war industries, the 
Commerce Member proceeded, India had produced armoured plate which had 
been acknowledged by experts to be better than that produced by many industrially 
developed countries. This was particularly gratifying when one remembered tliafe 
the papers in India were so full of the development of industries in Australia that 
one felt small about India’s own development. It was good to have the consolation 
that with reference to some articles at least, India was miles ahead of Australian 
products. The Commerce Member concluded by paying a tribute to the work of Sir 
8, S, Bhatnagar and the numerous scientists from all over the country and their 
assistants. He should like to convey the congratulations of the House 
on the large output of these scientists and on the practical way in which they 
had solved many of the problems presented to them. (More cheers). To-day, he 
believed, that these scientists were laying the foundation firmly and solidly of an 
institution which had infinite potentialities and by agreeing to the constitution of 
the Fund, the House would be laying the foundations of a great industrial 
expansion in the country. (Cheers). 

Two amendments to the resolution were moved. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wanted 
to add the words “with special reference to the establishment of heavy industries" 
and Dr. Banner je asked for an increase of Government’s contribution to Bs. 25 
lakhs. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, while he welcomed and appreciated the efforts made by 
the Commerce Member for the industrial progress of the country, declared that 
all industries, big or small, really depended on machinery which at present was 
being irfiported from foreign countries. He was not moving his amendment in 
any spirit of rivalry or opposition, but he merely sought to lay special emphasis 
on the need for developing the heavy industries. 

Dr. Bannerje asserted that the sum of Bs. 10 lakhs, which was provided for 
in the resolution, was far too inadequate for purposes of all-round research. He 
referred to the example of countries like the United Kingdom, the United States 
17 
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of America and Germany, which he said, were spending huge sums every year 
on research, and pleaded for an increase in the Government’s contribution. 

Bir A. Rainasicami Mudaliar^ replying to the debate, explained the details 
of the arrangement by which the royalties accruing from the utilisation of the 
results of research were distributed and stated that the share of the scientist 
responsible for a particular scheme of research was 33J- per cent of the royalties 
arising from the utilisation, of the results obtained.- by him. He made it clear 
that no scheme of research would be shut out from the scope of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Referring to the complaint that the amount of the Fund was small, the 
Commerce Member tried to dispel any misunderstanding that the proposed fund 
was to be used for industrial development. That was not the object. It was to 
be used for industrial research. If industrial development was thought of he had 
no doubt that crorea of rupees would be made available when necessary. He 
expressed the hope that he would be in a position soon to announce to the House 
the handsome contributions received from industrialists in the country for the 
development of research. The amendments were withdrawn and the resolution 
was passed without a division. The House then adjourned till the 17th. 

Debate on Indo-Ceylon Delegations’ Report. 


t7th. NOVEMBER The joint report of the delegations from India and Ceylon 
was discussed in the Assembly today. Mr. M, S. Aney, Overseas Member, moving 
consideration of the report, briefly traced the circumstances in which the negotia- 
tions which had broken down in Delhi in February, 1940, were resumed in Ceylon 
in June, 1941, and pointed out that Government had published the report drawn 
iTp as a result of these resumed conversations and had placed it before the House 
for discussion in order to ascertain the views of the House as well as of the differ- 
ent public organizations concerned. In a matter like this Government, he said, 
were anxious to know what exactly were, the modifications which the people wanted 
in the interests of Indians and Ceylon, before the proposals were embodied in an 
agreement between the two countries. Q'he Government of India, he made it 
clear, had not formed, any opinion on these proposals. 

He would not himself analyse the proposals but would make two suggestions. 
Firstly, an agreement was always a matter of compromise. Two parties, if they 
wished to come to an understanding, must approach the problem before them in a 
spirit of give and take. It was for the House to say whether the departure made 
from the original position was of such a nature as to involve a sacrifice of principle 
or was such that the main features of the principle had not been lost sight of 
becondly, it was necessary that the relations between a small State like Ceylon and 
a big State like India should continue to be cordial and friendly. He did not mean 
that we should avoid unfriendliness at any cost : but the spirit should be to make 
proposals with a view to maintaining the friendly relations 
that had oxisted between the countries from time immemorial remembering’ that 
as the great epic of Ramayana showed, the quarrel between the two countries was 
with a view to bringing about peace, harmony and cordial relations. We had to 
take note, he said,^ of the nationalistic ideas growing in Ceylon whose people in 
their zeal for service of their country felt that none but Ceylonese could be there 
But we should not succumb to territorial or racial patriotism. The Government 
of India expected the House not to look at these proposals merely as a matter 
of sentiment but to approach them in a statesmanlike spirit and furnish them with 

^th Oeylon fflrs!.® honourable agreement 

XT *• amendments were moved. One by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta Congress 

Nationalist, declared that the joint report was a violation of the undertakiDi’'s'’and 
nromisea assnnncy Tnrlfana I!, ill 7-. . 7 ana 


promises assuring to _ Indians the full rights of citizenship and recommended to 
the Governor-General in Council not to implement the ’ fecommenaea to 

if necessary further negotiations in order to 


proposals but to carry on, 
remove the discriminatory features 


in consultation with the interesis “conceded Tnd^to toe satisfa™o£ ^s 3^ 
Dr. P. N. Bannerjees (Congress Nationalist) amendment expressed the 


opinion that the report was unsatisfactory in many respects and recommended 
that the proposals should not be . given effect to and that further nSations 

}P to ’arrive at a satisfactory settlement and that the lesults 

of these negotiations be placed before the Assembly. ^ “ 

An amendment moved by Mr. Hussainhhai Laljse, Independent exuressed 
the opinion that Indians in Ceylon on the prescribed dltrof SeeS and 

\ 
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those who have been residents in Ceylon, within a* specified period before^ the 
date of the agreement, should have freedom of entry into Ceylon and no regional 
and occupational restrictions should be imposed upon them and that they should 
be entitled to full rights of citizenship on completion of the prescribed period : 
that for the future, provisions be made for entry and occupations so that ^ the 
trade interests of Indians are safeguarded and that unskilled labourers permitted 
to emigrate are assured of freedom of movement and choice of employment 
and opportunity to acquire full citizenship rights. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, commending his amendment, declared that not one 
of the proposals in the report was satisfactory and he was sure that the country 
would not accept the report without consideiatble modification. Eeferring to the 
proposal regarding right of entry and re-entry, he said that under this some 
of our best public men and scientists would be undesirable for departure to Ceylon 
unless they carried Es. 5.000 with them. Even people with independent means 
would lose their right of re-entry if continuous absence from Ceylon for more 
than 12 months could be proved against them. The result would be to set in 
motion a process of attrition by which the million Indians in Ceylon, at 
present, would, in due course be largely extinguished and only those who had 
the domicile of origin would remain. The fundamental point, he declared, was 
that only those* with a domicile of origin were to be treated as Ceylonese 
and that those with* a domicile of choice, permanent settlers or holders of permit, 
A. or B. were non-Ceylonese and were subject to restrictions. He went on to 
criticise the provisions regarding franchise status, holding of lands, employment 
and occupation, registration and revision of the proposals. In the interest of 
Labour alone, he declared, the Government of India should have taken a far 
more courageous ^titude. The Govdlrnment of India Delegation had been more 
apologetic than energetic in this and other matters. They did not go as 
representatives of this great country but in a spirit of “How much shall we give 
up.’ The Government’s policy in the last two years, he asserted, was one of 
strategic withdrawal which was ultimate defeat. The proposals were worthy 
of the present Ceylon Government and a bit unworthy of the British Commonwealth, 
and of the Government of India and he urged the ‘reconditioned’ Executive 
Council not to be apologetic or talk of old ties or of traditioix^l culture. Until 
the Government got new proposals and placed them before the House, he would 
continue to oppose this retrograde, insulting and expropriatory report. 

Mr, Mehta's amendmen.t was rejected by 15 votes to 12. The Government 
members did not take part in the voting, in .accordance with Mr. Aney’s 
annonneement in the course of his reply to the debate. 

Sir Frederick James welcomed the Overseas Member’s statesman -like 
speech and hoped^ that adequate steps would be taken to see that the speech 
was fully reported in the Ceylon press. The report, he said, represented a decided 
improvement in the relations between the two countries and for that one must 
be grateful. He paid a public tribute to the present Governor of Ceylon. He 
had had opportunities of knowing in some detail the work which his &cellency 
had undertaken during the summer months in order to bring about a better 
state of atfairs in the relations between the two countries. He suggested that 
the report of the Standing Emigration Committee of which he was a member 
and which had considered the report should be placed before the House. He 
also wished that the Assembly should not be asked to pronounce a verdict on 
the report but that it should express its views and that parties should have 
endeavoured to arive at a common expression of views. 

He referred to the discretion given to the Ceylon Government to refuse entry in 
the case of persons employed in positions of confidence or in specialised work and 
said that though the discretion was limited, that was a vague expression and 
must be amended. As regards the position of the children of those who were in 
possession of a certificate of the permanent settlement, Ms party had agreed that 
such children should as a matter of course be granted domiciliary rights and should 
not be required to establish a claim to such rights. In regard to the general 
paragraphs in part V of the report dealing with status, he said it was important 
that there should be some agreed declaration, that those who had taken out a 
domicile in Ceylon would be treated and be entitled to receive exactly the same 
rights as ordinary inhabitants of Ceylon. 

Supporting Mr. Laljee’s anaendment, Sir Henry Sidney said that he had 
Studied the Indo-Ceylon question from the Indian, Ceylonese and British points 
of view. ‘My vision becomes blurred as I delve into the restrictions imposed ott 
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Indians who have been resident there and the entry of Indians in the future’, he 
said. The association between India and Ceylon was centuries-old, and he regretted 
that the Singhalese today wanted to d)reak that link. Briefly tracing the history 
of the Indo-Ceylon problem, one of the feam held by Ceylon, he said, arose from 
the commanding* position that Indians were said to h^iye in the Ceylon Legislature. 
But, he pointed out, in a House of 58^ members Indians had only two elected and 
one nominated seats. Indians did not have any dominating voice in politics. 
Yet, the Indian labourer was most necessary to Ceylon. \Vhy theii did Ceylon 
want to seve connections with India, he asked ? ^ Tt is nothing but jealousy and 
prejudice. And are we going to be treated as social, industrial and political lepers 
in Ceylon, the same as we have Suffered in Africa and are to do in Burma ?’ Sir 
Henry Gidney declared that Indians in Ceylon had the right to claim the same 
rights as Englishmen claimed in India. With all respect to and admiration of Sir G. 
S. Bajpai, he felt that Sir Girja Shankar had rushed through the whole matter and 
used his persuasive powers in order to bring about a conclusion of the negotiations 
which at its best, could be called a compromise not a settlement. 

Sir Henry CHdney insisted that the clause which stipulated that only Ceylonese, 
who had a domicile of origin in Ceylon, shall have the ri^ht to participate^ in the 
land development scheme and colonising schemes, should be altered to include 
persons and children of persons who had a permanent domicile in Ceylon, He 
also desired that definite provision must be made in the agreement that proposals 
from the government of Ceylon for the position of quotas shall be put into effect 
only after agreement between the two Governments had been reached. He said 
that he was opposed to all suggestions of retaliation and stressed the need for com- 
promise in conclusion. Sir Henry Gidney suggested another meeting between the 
Ceylon and Indian delegations in the light of criticism made against the agreement. 

The House then passed Mr. Husminhhoy Laljeeh amendment to Mr. Aney^s motion. 

Pro/. Barter jje, speaking on his amendment, stressed the geographical, economic 
and ethnic affinities between Ceylon and India. He dealt in detail with the various 
provisions made in the agreement for the entry and re-entry and domicile of 
Indians in Ceylon and said that the British Government, whenever there was any 
problem affecting the people of India and the peoples of other countries like Ceylon 
and Burma, had always been prepared to sacrifice the interests of India. It was 
incumbent, he said, on the Government of India to convey to the British Govern- 
ment and the people of Ceylon the strong disapproval of the House and the people 
of India of the agreement. Prof. Banerji^e’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. G. F. Deshmukh strongly criticized the Government of India’s policy 
of appeasement on account of which they had gone on yielding more and more 
ground to Ceylon, He declared that it was no use talking about past ties with 
Ceylon and about such matters as defence of Ceylon. His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, was primarily responsible for the administration of colony like Ceylon and 
he felt that His Majesty’s Government had failed to help us over this matter. 
He asserted that the Goveimment of India must refuse to take Ceylon’s copra if 
the Ceylon Government refused to alter the provisions of the agreement suitably. 

Khan Bahadur Shahhan dwelt at length on India’s contributions to the 

E rosperity of Ceylon and criticized the various provisions of the agreement. He 
oped that Mr, Aney would be able to persuade the Government of Ceylon to 
recognize Indians’ just rights and privileges there and fresh negotiations would 
be conducted under more auspicious circumstances and an agreement, more 
in consonance with India’s dignity, would be arrived at. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the Government of India failed to take 
up a firm position. far as the Government of Ceylon were concerned, he 
wanted to tell them that a time might come in these fast changing days when 
they might have a reunion. He would ask the Ceylon Government to consider 
the desirability of maintaining friendly relations with India even though it might 
land them in some economic difficulties. 

Mr. Hassainbhoy Laljee declared that Indian labourers had once gone to 
Ceylon at the express reqnest of the Ceylonese ; but if they now did not want 
them, the Government of India must seriously consider the question of finding 
employment for all Indian nationals in India itself and utilizing their experience 
and knowledge to develop India’s own tea and coffee plantations. He wanted 
an assurance from the Government of India that they would do this and if 
any future request for emigrant labour was made by Ceylon, they should refuse 
to permit it. The Government should also refuse to take into India Ceylon’s raw 
jnaterials. 
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Mr. M, A. Kazmi strongly pleaded for equal treatment for Indians^ in all 
parts of the commonwealth. Why, he asked, had there been no talk of an 
agreement as to the position of the British people in Ceylon, or Burma or Canada ? 
Was there any agreement with regard to the recruiting of Australian officers for 
the Indian army ? The only way to solve the problem, he asserted, was by 
solving the whole question of mutual rights and liabilities or residents in the 
commonwealth. An agreement in which Indians were not given rights equal to 
those of the Ceylonese would not be accepted by India. 

Closure was moved and accepted by 37 votes to 14. 

Mr, Aney, replying to the debate, summarized some of the points in the report 
to which objection had been voiced in the course of the detate and said that these 
concluded the clause relating to discriminatory legislation. The view expressed 
in the course of the debate was that although the agreement provided for immunity 
from discriminatory legislation hereafter, that advantage was not a proper compen- 
sation for the discriminatory legislation already existing. ^Ihe provision under which a 
permanent holder would lose his rights by 12 months^ absence, was also objected to. 

The clause on legislation, to which also exception had been taken, was, he 
said, optional in nature. Government, he reiterated, had an open mind and it was for 
the House to make up its mind on one of the three amendments. Government 
members would not vote. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Release of Political Peesonbrs 

ISth. NOVEMBER :-“Mr. N, M. Joshi, moved Ihis resolntion recommending 
that Btel38 should be taken in agreement with Provincial Governments for the 
immediate and unconditional release of prisoners detained in prison and for the 
removal of restrictions imposed on some persons regarding their movements or 
actions, where the detention or restriction was due to holding or expressing 
opinions which, in the opinion of the Government, were prejudicial to the conduct 
of the war, or on charges^ for the actions connected with industrial disputes, 
whether the detention or restriction was with or without trial under the JDefence 
of India Act or under the ordinary law. Mr. Joshi said his resolution was of 
great importance and full of potentialities, if properly responded to, for the 
good of the country. The three classes of persons, whose release his resolution 
sought, were firstly, political prisoners, secondly Communists or revolutionaries 
who were merely suspected to be such, and thirdly, prisoners who had taken 
part either in the Kisan or labour movement. He estimated the number of 
satyagrahis and Congressmen who expressed oimosition to war and were detained 
after trial as between 3,000 and 5,000. The Home Member had started in reply 
to his question that the number of people detained without trial was more than 
1,300 and the number of those who were not imprisoned but on whom restrictions 
had been imposed was about 2,000. Thus the number of people coming within 
the scope of the resolution was very large. Mr, Joshi observed that his reasons 
for asking for acceptance of the‘l)roposal made in his resolution were, firstly, the 
release of political prisoners was necessary in the interest of the fundamental 
right of civil liberty, justice fairplay and humanity, and secondly, it was necessary 
in the interest of political wisdom. Dwelling on the first set of reasons, Mr. 
Joshi referred to the number of peoipe dealt with under the Defence of the 
Realm Act in England and said that out of 1,500 thus dealt with, 600 had been 
given freedom on the advice of the Advisory Committee. The newspapers this 
morning reported that members of Parliament were working hard to secure the 
privilege of scrutiny by a judicial tribunal of those people who had been deprived 
of their liberty under the Defence of the Realm Act. In India, he said, there 
was no such safeguard. Mr. Joshi also referred to the “fact that the Government 
of the North West Frontier Province did not imprison satyagrahis and no harm 
had come to that province, Bpeaking on the second set of reasons, Mr. Joshi 
said the greatest need of the country was peace, tranquillity, freedom from 
bitterness and discontent. The effort made by the Government to secure peace 
aiid tranquillity and contentment had failed in the past ; but he asked the Govern- 
ment to make another effort and even if that failed they must make further 
efforts. The Government might feel that this discontent had not affected their 
war effort but if the political deadlock was resolved, India’s war effort would be 
multiplied several times. 

Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s statement, Mr, Joshi said, *T never sought 
Mahatma Gandhi’s approval of my resolution. I did not expect Mahatma Gandhi 
to approve of my resolution. He has made it clear that satyagraha is intended 
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to acMeva self-government and ha will continue it until self-government is 
achieved. I do not take a tragic view of Mahatma Gandhi’s statement. In my 
judo'ment Mahatma Gandhi is not opposed to the release of political prisoners. 
He’^holds they have been unjustly put in prison. How could he be opposed to 
their release ? The very fact that he says the country will resent the release of 
only one section of prisoners shows that he expects the release not only of satya- 
grahis but others imprisoned without trial.’' It would not be enough, Mr. Joshi 
declared, if the Government of India merely released sayagrahis. He valued the 
freedom of the detenus and the Communists as much as he valued the freedom 
of satyagrahis and he hoped that the Government would accept his proposal. 

Mr? Lakshmi Kanta Moitra moved an amendment to omit the words “in 
agreement with Provincial Governments”. He was opposed to any resolution of 
the House which w'as qualified. With the proclamation issued by the Governor- 
General immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Central Legislature was 
empowered to make legislation in respect of all measures. The position was that 
Section 102 read with Section 113 of the Government of India Act made it 
perfectly clear that the Executive of the Central Government could take any 
measure they liked for the purposes of administration. The view that the 
Government of India was not competent to release all political prisoners was not 
sound. The speaker’s view was that concurrence of or agreement with Provincial 
Governments in this matter was not mecessary. It was a peculiar misfortune 
of legislators in this House that day after day they had to come to the Central 
Executive asking either for release of political prisoners or for amelioration of 
their eonditions in jails. Referring to the “crimes” committed by the satyagrahis, 
Mr. Maitra said that two High Courts had held that the uttering of slogans alone 
was not a crime. It was the Central Government which was mainly responsible 
for detention of persons without trial, which was serious challenge to justice. 
These men in his opinion were philosophical anarchists without being guilty of 
any overt act. In conclusion, Mr. Maitra appealed to the Government to associate 
themselves with the people, shake off their prejudices and make a generous gesture. 
If this was done nothing would be lost. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell^ Home Member, intervening in the debate on Mr, 
N. M. Joshi, 8 resolution urging the release of political prisoners, said that the 
matter raised by the resolution was one in which provincial Governments were 
closely concerned and the resolution itself recognised this fact when it asked the 
Government to take steps in agreement with provincial Governments. Conditions 
were not the same in all provinces. Tery far from it, A general agreement 
which the resolution postulated must in the nature of things take account of local 
differences and must require some time if it was to be reached at all. In these 
circumstances, the Home Member added, the Government were not in a position, 
as an immediate result of this debate, to anticipate the outcome of these consul- 
tations or at this stage to commit themselves or the provinces to any particular 
course of action. 'I'he whole matter needed further careful consideration. He was 
able to assure the House on behalf of the Government that this consideration would 
be given without unnecessary delay and in a sympathetic spirit. He hoped that in 
the light of this assurance Mr. Joshi would not think it necessary to press his 
resolution. Sir Reginald pointed out that whether in the case of persons 
convicted or detained, the Central Government would have direct authority to carry 
out the resolution only in areas under their control, nmely, in Chief Commissioner’s 
provinces. The number of persons affected in this respect by this resolution 
constituted a small minority indeed. It was wrong to assume that the Central 
Government had the sole responsibility for the administration of the Defence 
of India Rules or for action, judicial or otherwise, taken thereunder. The 
Defence of India Act did not alter the structure of the Government of India or the 
division of authority and responsibility between the Central and provincial 
Governments. ^ That the Central Government bad passed legislation dealino- "with 
provincial subjects made no difference as regards allocation of executive authority 
after powers had been lawfully conferred. The Horae Blember went on to give 
a series of figures of persons covered by the resolution. The number of convicted 
persons in jail on October 1 was 7,216 under all the various Rules including 
those dealing with non-political offences. The total number of persons detained 
under Rule 26 was 1,759. The House, he observed, would admit that these were 
not large figures after two years of war among a population of 400 millons and 
m a country in which_ not ail persons see eye to eye with the Government 
The resolution, he pointed out, would apply only to certain categories among 
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the numbers he had mentioned* These consisted of 6,148 persons convicted or 
detained in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement, about 1,300 other 
convicied persons, 95 other persons detained ; and 366 persons restricted 
for political activities. Of these about 200 persons were those whose release would 
have been within the executive authority of the Central Government if the 
resolution was accepted in full* The Home Member declared that no one had 
been or ever would be convicted or restricted merely on account of his holding 
certain opinions. In every case action had been taken for something more 
than the mere holding or expression of opinion. Liberty of speech was necessarily 
more limited in war than in peace. The State must claim the right to regulate 
iiidividual liberty of speech in the interest of national survival. This principle 
applied to many activities other than speech. After quoting Mr. OhurchilVs 
observations on the necessary curtailment of liberties during the war, the Home 
Member reiterated it had always been recognised that the limitation of individual 
liberty was an unwelcome but necessary concomitant of war* " 

Sir Reginald went on to quote passages from Commanist literature which 
declared that the war was an opportunity for which Communists were waiting 
and incited people to strikes, refusal to recruit or co-operate in the war effort and 
to a miUitant campaign of resistance so as to cri^le “the war machine of 
imperialism*^" The object of the Communists, the Home Member declared, was 
not to find means of setting industrial grievances but foment strikes and keep 
them alive as long as possible. Even after Enssia became our ally, the Communists 
continued to declare that the only way in which the Indian people could help in 

the war was in fighting for emancipation from imperialist domination ; and 

that their attitude remained what it was before. If there was any doubt, 
the revelation now made about Mr, Subhas Bose should convince everyone 
that the Government had to take every precaution against Fifth Coin mu 
activity in this country. JS!o Government could permit activities intended to 

obstruct the war effort and promote conditions of disorder in these critical days. 
He was sure that the Provincial Governments bad used their powers with 
discrimination. It would be altogether wrong to assume that either the Central 
or the Provincial Governments had less regard for the principle of individual 
liberty than individuals in the House (cries of Oh. oh). No one would be kept 
under detention longer than was necessary. Some periodical examination of 
these cases was necessary, said the Home Member. Something must be left to 
the discretion of Provincial Governments which he was sure would give 
attention to this matter. The House might rest assured that the Government 

were concerned to see that the grounds for detention in every case should be 
adequate and should be re-examined by very high authorities at suitable intervals. 

The Home Member then referred to the demand for liberty of speech 
by Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy's reply thereto and said that in the face 
of the demand supported by threat of civil disobedience the Government were 
bound to take the threat serioiisly and could not have allowed the 
movement to develop unchallenged up to a point at which the Congress would 
have gained complete liberty to interfere with the war effort. Political or any 
other motives could not be regarded as an extennation of offences deliberately 
calculated to weaken the resistance of the country or impair or undermine its war 
effort. He was entitled to say that the policy pursued in dealing with these 
offences was not vindictive and the Government had not taken more action than 
was necessary to assert the vital principle involved. “It was largely due to the 
steady pursuit of that policy that we had the calm atmosphere in whieh to 
consider this resolution to-day”, observed Sir Eeginald, After giving the 
assurance that the question of release of political prisoners would receive careful 
consideration in consultation with the Provinces, the Home Member concluded 
by saying that be believed the country on . the whole was tired of unrealities 
and only wanted to get on with the war. Those who had not surrendered 
their judgment to others, did not want the country to be stripped by the invading 
army and did not sympathise with those who, for whatever object, were adopting 
courses of action which, if successful, could only help Hitler. 

After the debate in which Messrs Beshmukh and S, Sant Singh joined, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his motion stating that he had no other course but to give more 
time for the Government to come to a decision as the Home Member had wanted. 
He hoped that the Government would come to the right decision. The Assembly 
then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session— Calcutta— 28th. July to 18th. September 1941 

Debate on Floud Commission’s Eepoet 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on Monday, the mh. July 1941 in a very quiet atmosphere, dullness 
beine: the key-note of the days proceedings The principal item of business of 
the day was the discusaion ot the Floud Commission report, which failed to rouse 
the drooping spirit of the members as evidenced by too many gaps in the mem- 
bers’ benches. The' Congress party were conspicuous by their absence. Among 
the new members sworn in was Mr. Ashutosh Lchm, the Hindu Mahasabha 
member who came to the House after inflicting a defeat to a Bosite candidate. 

Sir Bern Prosad Singh BoVr in initiating the discussion on the Floud 
Commission report delivered a long speech detailing the recommendations of the 
Commission and also the report of the special officer, Mi* 0. W. Gurner, who 
reviewed them* He did not give any indication as to the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the subject, for which he was attacked by Mr. Jalaluddin Hashewy 
of the Krishak Proja party. Mr. Hashemy tried to force the Government to show 
their hands and before Sir Bejoy Prosad started he raised a point of order that 
the Government must bring forward their proposals either in the form of a 
resolution or a Bill. His point of order was not however upheld. 

Commission’s Main Recommendations 

The main recommendations of the Commission may be divided into four 
heads namely (1) state acquisition of all zamindaries and rent-receving interests 
above the lowest grade of cashpaying under-raiyats; (2) imposition of agricultural 
income tar, (3) tenancy reforms; and (4) measures for improving the economic 
condition of the cultivators. Of these the first two are of primary importance 
and the other two more or less ancillary to the former. 

The majority of the Commission have reached the conclusion (from which a 
minority have dissented) that whatever may have been the justification of the 
Permanent Bettlement in 1V93, it is no longer suited to the conditions of the 
present time and that the Permanent Settlement and the zemindari system should 
be replaced by a raiyatwari system. They have, therefore, recommended that 
legislation should be introduced enabling the Government to acquire the interests 
of all rent-receivers down to the actual cutivator of the soil in all revenue-free, 
permanently and temjKirarily settled estates. The minority hold the view that 
State acquisition would not only be a hazardous experiment officially, but that 
it is also undesirable for social and economic reasons. The majority recommend 
that compensation should be paid to landlords and tenure-holders for the purchase 
of their interests at a fiat rate, the rate which has received more support than 
any other being tea times the annual net profit of the proprietors and tenure- 
holders. The State acquisition scheme as recommended by the majority, would 
on the basis of ten years purchase, cost Rs. 98 crores which recommended, 
should be raised by floating a loan. Compensation should be paid in cash, other- 
wise in bonds redeemable after 60 years. 

The Commission further calculates that on the basis of ten years* purchase, 
the State will have an additional income of Rs. 223 lakhs annually from land 
during the period in which it will have to meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges on the loan to be floated to give effect to the State acquisition scheme. 
It may be noted that the present revenue of the Government from land is Rs. 
241 lakhs annually. The majority have recommended the imposition of a tax 
on agricultural income as a tiansitional measure if the scheme of state acquisition 
is carried out, and as a permanent measure if it is not. 

In moving that the report of the Commission be discussed, the hon. Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, Revenue Minister, pointed out that the object of the 
motion tabled by the Government was to aflbrd an opportunity to the House to 
express its opinion on the far-reaching recommendations of the Land Revenue 
Commission affecting the lives of over 80 percent of the people of this province, 
so that the Government might, in framing their policy, take into consideration 
the views expressed by the popular representatives. The Minister made H 
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clear that the Government at this stage did not desire to express their own 
opinion on the recommendations, because their idea was to ascertain their 
(members’) views and then tp form, modify or recast their opinion on the different 
issues in the light of their views with due regard to the financial, administrative, 
social^ and economic implications of the proposals* Asking the House to proceed 
to discuss the matter with the full sense of responsibility that the subject 
deserved, the Minister remarked, “yon can make or mark the future of your 
province by your wise or unwise decision on this question.” 

After the Revenne Minister had opened the debate, about half a dozen 
members, representing difierent groups, who spoke in their individual capacity, 
participated in the discussion. 

Maharaja Sasht Kania Acharya Choiodhvry and Haj Bahadur Tarak Nath 
Mooherjee, who represent the East and West Bengal Landholders’ constituencies 
respectively, maintained that if the scheme of State acquisition was given effect to, 
it would create a revolution in the social, economic and political structiu'e of the 
Province. If it was at all done, they emphasised, fair and proper compensation 
should be paid to the landholders, Mr. J, W, Chippendale (Anglo-Indian) main- 
tained that mere buying of the interests of the zemindars and middlemen would 
not improve the lot of the cultivators, or help the Government. He urged the 
establishmet of economic holdings which should be rendered incapable of patrition by 
legislation. Mr. Nikarendu Dutta-Mazumder (Congress Labour) expressing the view- 
point of the Labour party of India emphasised that instead of wasting Rs. 98 crores 
by purchasing the interests of proprietors and tenure holders, as suggested by the 
majority of the Commission, the Government should frame a bold, well-connected 
and comprehensive scheme, of which the pivot would be land and which would 
lead to an increase of agricultural produce and development of industry and should 
raise a loan of Rs. 100 crores to finance the scheme. Mr. Ahdul Wahed Khan 
(Coalition) said that public opinion had already expressed itself in favour of the 
abolition of the zemindari system and it was now up to the Legislature to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission by appropriate measures. The 
House at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 29th. July, when after the debate 
had continued peacefnll^r for about 3 hours, there was a flare-up towards the close, 
when the Revenue Minister, Bit Bijay Prasad Singh Boy, rose to repudiate certain 
charges made against the Government by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose. In doing so, the Revenue Minister made certain personal references 
to the Leader of the Opposition to which Opposition members took strong exception. 
The Speaker pointed out that it was desirable that, in a discussion of a matter 
like this, personal references should be avoided. The Revenm Minister attempted 
to resume his speech, but there were interruptions from Opposition benches, 
several rising in their seats simultaneously and protesting against the Revenue 
Minister’s remarks, in the midst of which the Speaker adjourned the House, 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 

SOth. JULY The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, 1941, seeking to impose 
a tax of two annas per maiind on the purchase of raw jute, w^as introduced by 

the Finance Minister, Mr. B. S. Suhrawardy, this evening. The proposed tax, 

which is estimated to yield a gross revenue of about Rs. 50 lakhs per annum, will 
be collected at the stage when (a) it is delivered to a jute mill to be used for the 
manufacture of jute goods, or (b) when it is delivered to the shipper in the form 
of pucca bales for supply to consumers overseas. The object of the Bill is to 
provide funds to finance the carrying out of measures for the stabilisation of the 
prices, the improvement of marketing and generally to further the interests of the 
jute growers in the province and of the indiistp^ as a whole. 

Ill introducing the Bill, the Finance Minister pointed out that while taxation 
measure was calculated to yield about Es. 50 lakhs a year, this year it was not 

likely to yield that amount, as many sales would have passed before this measure 

became law. He thought that under the pr^ent conditions the tax would be borne 
wholly by the consumer. A tax of two annas per maund on raw jute would hardly 
have any effect on the prices of the manufactured commodity and would not raise 
it beyond competitive levels. The Finance Minister told the House that the jute 
restriction scheme initiated by the Government had exceeded all anticipations and 
the sowings this year were less than one-third of the previous year’s sowings by 
plot to plot survey and measurement. He announced in this connection that the 
Government had been able to come to an agreement with the Government of Assam 
on the subject of regulation, and the Bengal Government would have to advance 
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to the latter a sum of Es. 4 lakhs to enable them to make a survey of the land 
under jute in that province. He hoped to arrive in a similar manner at an agree- 
ment with the €4overnment of Bihar: ^ ^ 

An amendment moved by the Hrisbak Proja Party m Opposition, urging 
circulation of the Bill, was rejected by the House without a division. The Govern- 
ment motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruction to 
submit its report by August 8, was carried by 103 votes to 27, the Bose Party 
remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till august L 
Emase oe Tebroeist Prisoners 

tst. AUGUST Pt. Nalinakshci Sanyal, on behalf of the official^ Congress 
Party, moved an adjournment motion to-day in order to discuss the situation arising 
out of the decision of the Government of Bengal to withdraw, for the present, the 
concession of premature release of terrorist prisoners on certain conditions as 
announced in a press communique on July 28. After nearly two hours debate, 
in which about a dozen speakers participated, the motion was talked out. Moving 
the motion, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal said that the Government announced in 
November, 1939, that about forty terrorist prisoners, recommended for conditional 
release, would be released at any time upon ^ their accepting the conditions pres- 
cribed by the Government. Orders were issued accordingly and ten of these 

terrorist prisoners were released. On the 28th of last month, the Government 
issued a communique withdrawing this concession of premature release under 
conditions. While he was recently in the Alipore Central Jail, undergoing a term 
of imprisonment, in connection with the satyagraha movement, Dr. Sanyal said 
he knew that eight of the so-called terrorist prisoners had agreed to the conditions 
prescribed by the Government, namely that they w^ould remain non-violent and 
would not take part in any subversive movement, and had actually signed the 

necessary papers. But on the morning of their expected release they were 

informed, that they could not be released. After his release from prison, he was 
told that in view of the international situation and in view of the ^ apprehension 
that war was coming nearer to the shores of India, it was difficult for the 
Government to act up to the old order. He appealed to the Home Minister to 
rise to the occasion, tackle the situation with imagination and release these 

prisoners. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Bose Party, Rai Harendramath 
Choudhury said that the attitude of his party was that they wanted unconditional 
release of all political prisoners. But they were supporting this motion because, 
in this particular case, the Government had gone back upon its own promise. 

Mr. Choudhury criticised the policy of the Government in regard to the release 

of political prisoners and said that only short term prisoners had been released 

while the long term prisoners were still in prison. One of the speakers in 
support of the motion was Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakravarty of the Bose 
group, who was released this morning from the Alipore Central Jail. He made 
an earnest appeal to the Home Minister to rise equal to the occasion and set 
at liberty the remaining political prisoners. 

Eeplying to the debate the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin remarked that 
the speeches made in the^ course of the debate might create an impression that 
these prisoners ’were anxious to be released under conditions, but the Government 
Communique had prevented them from being released. The actual facts, he said, 
W'ere to a large extent to the contrary. Government had all along been anxious 
that these prisoners should take advantage of the offer of conditional release. But 
during the eighteen months the offer was kept standing, they did not take 

advantage of it. ^ No’W, under influence and persuation, eight out of the thirty 
remaining political prisoners had agreed to accept conditional release at a time, 
w’hen Government had arrested some of the leaders of the various subversive 
parties, to 'which these^ prisoners belonged and when not only the international 
situation but also the internal situation had materially deteriorated. The 'v^hoie 
object of arresting and detaining recently some leading members of the various 
subversive organisations, to which these prisoners belonged, would be frustrated 
if the latter were now released. Concluding, Sir Nazimuddin claimed that the 
policy pursued by the Bengal Government in regard to the question of release of 
political prisoners was a most generous one. He recalled that at the time when 
Government declared this policy regarding the release of political prisoners, they 
made it quite clear that this policy would be followed so long as the atmosphere 
w^as one which would enable Government to do so, and in this connection he read 
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certain extracts from letters ■written by Mm to Mahatma Qandhi in the course 
of the latter’s negotiation for the release of political prisoners in Bengal. ’Ihe 
Asssembly at this stage adjourned till August 4. 

Upkoarious Sgenjes— Municipal Bill Debate 

4th. to 6th. AUGUST After question time to-day, Mr. JalaludMn Hashemy 
(Krishak Proja Party in the Opposition) wanted to move an adjournment motion. 
The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the absence of the Speaker -who ■was indisposed, 
enquired of Mr. Hashemy whether he had got the consent of the Speaker in regard 
to the motion. Mr. Hashemy replied in the negative whereupon the Deputy 
Speaker said that, in that case, he could not permit him to move his motion. 
Various points of order were then raised regarding the decision of the Deputy 
Speaker as well as the action of the Speaker in withholding his consent from the 
motion which led to an uproar, in the midst of which the Deputy Si>eaker 
adjourned the House. 

When the House re-assembled after about an hour, the Deputy Speaker 
f wanted to say something in reply to the points of order raised earlier in the 
course of discussions. But there was continued interruption and uproar in the 
House, in which the Deputy Speaker’s voice was drowned. At this stage, the 
Chief Minister, Mr. d. K. Hazlul Euq, suggested that in view of the atmosphere 
the House should be adjourned for the day, a suggestion with which the iLeader 
of the Opposition, Mr. S, C, Bose, also screed. The Deputy Speaker then adjourned 
the House when, it was only ten minutes for the sch<5iuled time to expire. 
Next day, the 5th. August, uproarious scenes were repeated when the House met 
to take up the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, as repor- 
ted by the Select Commitee. Immediately after question-time, both the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in-charge of the Bill and Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
(official Congress) rose in their respective seats at the same time, the former to 
move that the Bill be taken into consideration and the latter to raise a question of 
privilege regarding the Deputy Speaker s direction to the press not to publish 
yesterday’s proceedings of the House. There were shouts and counter-shouts, which 
drowned the voices of fche speakers. Dr. Sanyal continued his speech, in the 
course of which he maintained that the Deputy Speaker was not justified in asking 
the press not to publish yesterday’s proceedings of the House. He, therefore, 
requested the Deputy Speaker to allow the press to publish yesterday’s full proceed- 
ings and also to supply them with an official copy of those proceedings. The Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq, intervening on a point of order, said that the only 
motion before the House was the one moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 
(Cries of “Be did not move” from Opposition benches and counter-shouts of ‘‘He 
did move’' from Coalition benches). The Deputy Speaker, who presided in the 
absence of the Speaker, said that he would look into the official records about the 
question whether the Nawab Bahadur had actually moved his motion. The 
Hawah Bahadur wanted to address the House, but there were continued interruptiouB 
from Opposition benches following wMch he resumed his seat, 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that in reference 
to the observations made by the Chief Minister, he liked to point out that the 
Deputy Speaker did not call upon the Nawab Bahadur to move his motion. (Cries 
of “he did” from Coalition benches and cries “he did not” from Opposition benches) 
Mr. Bose proceeded to address the House in the midst of confusion and uproar 
when the Deputy Speaker adjourned the House for one hour. 

There were further uproarious scenes when the House re-assembled after 75 
minutes’ adjournment. The Deputy Speaker gave Ms ruling in regard to the two 
points that had been raised earlier in the course of the discussions before the 
adjournment. As regards the question of privilege raised by the Congress Party, 
maintaining that he was not justified in asking the press not to publish yesterday’s 
proceedings of the House, the Deputy Speaker said that Ms decision was not 
unprecedented and was taken in the interests of the dignity of the House- His 
ruling therefore, was that his direction to th * press not to publish yesterday’s 
proceedings of the House stood. As regard the point, whether the Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca moved the motion for the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill and whether the Chair had asked the Nawab Bahadur to do so, 
the Deputy Speaker said that he did ask the Nawab Bahadur and the latter did so 
accordingly. 

There was an uproar in the Opposition benches following the Deputy Speak- 
er’s ruling. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose rose to address the House in respect gi 
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the ruling, but his voice was drowned by shouts from Coalition benches and 
countershouts from Opposition benches. In the midst of general uproar, the Deputy 
Speaker adjourned the Assembly about 40 minutes before the scheduled time. Next 
day, the €th. August, a compromise being arrived at over the contentious measure, the 
Caicutta Municipal Second Amendment Bill, which was hanging in the background 
of the stormy scenes of the last two days, a peaceful atmosphere prevailed to-day 
when the bill unanimously was recommitted to the select committee. The Commit- 
tee was asked to submit their report by November 18, 1941. Five members were 
added to the select committee. They were : Messrs. Santosh ^ Kimar Basic, J, 0, 
Gupta, B. P. Pain, Hem Chandra Naskar and Maharajkumar Uday Chaiid 
Mahatab of Burdwan* It may be remembered that when this bill was committed 
to the select committee on the first occasion all nationalist Hindu members includ- 
ing those led by Mr, J. iV, Basu refused to serve on the committee. The House at 
this stage adjourned till the 12th. 

Tbibutes to De. Tagoee 

12th. AUGUST :~The Assembly mourned the death of Dr, Bahhidraiiath 
Tagore when it met this evening after four days’ recess and adjourned its meeting 
without transacting any business as a mark of respect to the Poet’s 
memory* Leaders of the different groups and parties in the House united 
in offering their homage to Dr. Tagore. The condolence resolution, which was 
moved by the Chief Minister, was adopted by the Hpuse all standing. In moving 
the resolution, the hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq said that, speaking as a Bengalee, 
belonging to the province which gave birth to Dr. Tagore, speaking the very 
language which he spoke, it was impossible to lose sight of the fact that the man 
who earned for Bengalee literature one of the highest positions in the languages 
and literatures of the world was no more. And now that he was not alive, his 
work would remain enshrined not onlj in his books, but also in the hearts of 
many millions of his countrymen. It was impossible, the Chief Minister said, to 
try and exhaust the tributes of eulogy which could be paid to Dr. Tagore. It was 
not enough to say that he was great. He was great as a poet, great as a 
philosopher, great as an educationist, great as a humanitarian, great in his songs 
and the whole world knew that he not merely wrote or spoke poetry, but he lived 
in poetry throughout his life. As members of the great Bengali race, they were 
proud that they had in their midst one like Eabiiidranath to whom the whole 
world paid their homage. 

Mabkets Eegulation Box 

IStfa. AUGUST The consideration of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill, 
1941, which is intended to provide for the licensing and regulation of markets in 
Bengal, commenced to-day. Only a few amendments to the definition clause could 
be disposed of when the House was adjourned. The Bill, it might be recalled, is a 
substitute for the Bengal Agricultural Markets Produce Bill originally brought in 
but which was subsequently dropped. An attempt was made by the Opposition 
to recommit the Bill to the Select Committee on the ground that it did not 
contain any provision for the control of prices and for store-houses and godowna. 
Government however opposed and the attempt failed. The discussion on the Bill 
was dull, the attendance was very poor and the results of the two divisions that 
were called during the sitting revealed that 28 members belonging to the Opposition 
were present as against 68 of the Coalition party, 

Pretentioh of Embankment Bbeachbs 

ISth. AUGUST The Assembly discussed non-ofRcial resolutions to-day. The 
first resolution on the agenda urged the Government to frame a comprehensive 
scheme to prevent breaches in the embankment of a river in East Bengal. The 
resolution was negatived by the House. 

Propaganda Against Pakistan 

The next resolution moved by Mr. Surendranath Biswas of the Bose Group, 
expressed the opinion that steps by way of propaganda should be imme^ately 
taken by the Provincial Government to remove from the minds of the Hindus ana 
the Muslims living in Bengal the idea of "Pakistan” or “Hindustan” and instil 
into their minds the idea of a constitution on the basis of national freedom and 
inter-communal unity and harmony as being the political goal of this province. 
When the resolution was moved, the Speaker, Sir Azizul Hague, enquired of Mr, 
Biswas whether he did not feel that a motion of this character was not wholly 
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appropriate to the present occasion* The matter proposed to be dealt with in the 
resolution, the Speaker remarked, was being seriously discussed elsewhere and if 
at the present moment these things were discussed in the House, it might create 
ill-feelings here and outside, la these circumstances, the Speaker thought that it 
was in the interests of everyone to postpone consideration of the resolution till a 
suitable occasion arose. Mr. Biswas having agreed to the proposal, the resolution 
was passed over and the House adjourned till August 18. 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill (contd.) 

18th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the Bengal Raw Jute Taxation 
Bill by 68 to 22 votes. The Bill sought to provide a tax of two annas per inaund 
on raw jute purchased by occupiers of jute mills and shippers of jute, for the 
purpose of carrying out measures for the stabilisation of jute prices and for 
furthering the interest of the growers of jute and of the jute industry generally. 
The tax is expected to yield a revenue of Es. 50 lakhs per annum. The House 
then adjourned. 

Markets Regulation Bill (contd.) 

10th. & 20th. AUGUST The Assembly devoted to-day’s sitting to the consideration 
of the clauses of the Bengal Markets Regulation Bill and disposed of amendments 
up to Clause 9. Excepting about half a dozen amendments which were of the nature 
of improving the drafting of the Bill all other amendments proposed were rejected. 
The House was rather thinly attended particularly so far as the Opposition was 
concerned and this was reflected in the only one division which was called by the 
Opposition, the amendment concerned^ being defeated by 91 to 26 votes. 

Before the House ^ resumed discussion on the Bill, Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy 
wanted to raise a discussion with regard to the difficulties which the members were 
experiencing in their work on account of the patrol rationing scheme. The Speaker 
announced that the question would be discussed in the House on Wednesday, when 

the House would be cleared of visitors because it was a matter which' concerned 

the members only. The House then adjourned till the next day, the 20th. August, 
when the bill was further discussed and the second reading of the Secondary 
Education Bill was formally moved. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 
August. 

Secondary Education Bill 

27th. AUGUST : — Both the Government and the Opposition having agreed to 
postpone consideration of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill till Monday next, 
the Assembly, which met this evening after a week’s recess, was adjourned till 

that day. Mr. Sarat Chandra Rose, Leader of the Opposition, addressing the 

SpeaW*, said that the Opposition were under the impression that the Bill would 
not be taken up. They had, therefore, to consider their position now. He suggest- 
ed that the House be adjourned for about forty-five minutes in order to enable 
the Opposition to decide their course of action. 

While not opposing the adjournment of the House, the Chief Minister, Bfr. 
A. K, Fazlul Buq who was in charge of the Bill pointed out that the feeling of 
the Coalition Party was that this Bill should be proceeded with, an^ unless 
any unforeseen thing happened, finished in this session. The House was then 
adjourned for fqrty-five minutes. 

In announcirjg the agreement reached with the Opposition when the Assembly 
met after nearly an hour's adjournment, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, AT. Fazlul Huq^ 
said that he had discussed the matter with the Leader of the Opposition and they 
had come to the following agreement : 

The Special Committee on the Secondary Education Bill will have time till 
Sunday next to conclude the deliberations ; even if the Special Committee 
cannot agree on some points, Government will be at liberty to proceed with the 
Bill on and from Monday next and the leaders of the Opposition do not object to 
such a procedure *, if there is complete agreement on the measure, the Chief Minis- 
ter will decide as to the procedure to be adopted for the consideration of such an 
agreed measure during the current session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Sarat Charidra Bose said that, on behalf of the Opposition and with the 
consent of the leaders of the different parties constituting the Opposition, he had 
come to the agreement just then announced on the floor of the House by the 
Chief Minister. He added that the Opposition realised, the Chief Minister realised 
and he hoped that the Coalition Party also realised that, if they could achieve 
agreement over this measure, they would be doing ‘"something great, something 
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dynamic and something which will usher in the fullness of the morrow out of the 
smallness of to-day/' 

In adjourning the House, the Speaker expressed his belief tliat if the problem 
could be solved in whatever manner it was possible— it might be possible by an 
agreement— it would solve the greatest problem that was for the time being baffling 
India and was standing in the way of India's satisfactory progress. It was, after 
all, owing to the question of communal differences that the acluevtmieiit of India’s 
destined goal was being delayed. He hoped that this was realised l)y all sections 
of the House. He added that if Bengal could solve the problem, she would be 
giving a lead to the rest of India, 

Tributes to Mahabajaohibaj of Burdwan 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Assembly had a very brief sitting to day when reference 
was made to the death of the late Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdumfi by the 
Hon. Sir Aziziil Huq, Speaker. The Hon. Sir Azizul Huq said that the demise 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur would be condoled not only in Bengal but all over 
India. He was a towering personality in the very sense of the term. He was one of 
those who had left his mark on the political life of the country. Belonging to an 
aristocratic family and himself an aristocrat he was one of those who had always 
an innate symptby with the poor. And that was the characteristic feature of the 
late Maharaja. 


' Secondary Education Bill (contd.) 

2ttd. to 15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly began to day the consideration of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill as reported by the select committee in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty and disappointment, the negotiations which were being carried on 
by the special committee with a view to come to an agreed settlement liaving 
failed on the vital point of the constitution of the Secondary Education Board. 
When the consideration of the bill was taken up, the Chief Mimster, who had on 
the previous occasion only formally moved the motion and postponed his speech 
for the next occasion, did not make any speech at all. He said that on the present 
occasion he did not feel inclined to make any speech. All that he wanted to say 
was that the report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

The debate on the motion to-day was opened by Rai Earendra Nath Eai 
Choudkury (Bose Group) on behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Rai Choudhury moved 
an amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee with 
instruction to submit their report by September 30. In the amendment moved by 
Mr. Eai Choudhury, the changes which the Opposition wanted to be made in the 
Bill, were elaborately set out. The debate was continued on the next two days, 
the 3rd. & 4th. September. On the last day, the 4th. September, the Opposition 
amendment for the recommittal of the Bill to the same select committee was 
rejected by the House by 124 to 56 votes. Besides the Coalition Party and the 
European Group, the Krishak Proja Party, which generally votes with the 
Opposition, voted with the Government to-day. The Opposition included both the 
wings of the Congress Party, the independent Scheduled Caste Party, the 
independent Hindu Nationalist Party and two independent Muslim members. 
The Government motion for taking the Bill into consideration was then carried 
without a division, and the House adjoured till Monday next, the 8th. September 
when the consideration of the Bill clause by clause commenced. The whole day 
was taken up with the discussion of a single amendment relating to the definition 
clause. It was urged on behalf of the Opposition that the attitude of the 
Government with regard to the amendment would be a test of their sincerity if 
actuated by any spirit of accommodation or wanted to rush through 
the Bill by the sheer weight of their mimber. lifter a fierce battle of points of 
order which raged for three quarters of an hour, ’ ' * ^ 

Minister’s reply _ to the debate was threatened 

the instance of 
to Mr. Huq 
day, the 9tli. 
reference to the 


carrying of a closure motion at 
Sarat Chandra Bose appealed 
unvoted till the next day. Next 
disposed of two amendments with 
amendment was under consideration 


in which tlie Chief 
to be shut out by the 
the Coalition Party, Mr. 
to leave the amendment 
September, the House 
definition clause. The third 


T * XV ; ,'^’lien the House was adjourned for the day. 

previous day the discussion in the House was less lively. 
While the House was considerwg the Bill, the leaders of the Opposition parties, 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose^ Mr. K'iran Banker Roy and Dr. Byamaprasad Mookerjeej 
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were closefcted with Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. E, S. 8uhrawardy and other members 

of the Government party, with a view to explore further the possibilities of 
compromise. Mr. Fazlul Huq after joining in the discussion for some time came back 
to the House to attend to the debate and after the House rose again participated 
in the conference which lasted till 9 p. m. It was not known what definite result 
had been arrived at. There was a discussion as to what was meant by 'secondary 
education*. The Bill proposed in clause 2 section 9 that secondary education 
“means edoeaiion other than primary education or post-matriculation education 
provided that (a) the provincial government may, by notification, declare any 

form of education to be, or not to be secondary education, and (b) if any 

(iuestion arises as to whether any form of educatoii is or is not secondary 
education, the matter shall be referred to the provincial government whose decision 
shall be final*'. Next day, the lOth. September, while the Assembly wrestled 
throughout the whole evening with the consideration of the amendment relating 
to the definition of ‘secondary education' which was left undisposed of on the 
previous evening, the conference between the leaders of the Opposition parties and 
the representatives of ^ the Government, continued outside the House in order to 
explore the possibilities of an agreed settlement over the Secondary Education 
Bill. After being debated throughout the whole evening, Rai Harendranaih 
Ohoudhury's amendment with reference to the definition of ‘secondai^ education’ 
was lost by 110 to 41 votes. Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri, the Hindu Mahasabha member 
remained neutral. Next day, the 11th. September, with the Opposition leaders and 
tlje representatives of the Government still engaged in the exploration of the 
possibilities of a settlement over the Bill, the debate to-day as on the days 
previous lacked reality, as the Chief Minister himself described it. The whole of the 
evening was taken up with the consideration of only one amendment relating to 
the definition of secondary education. The amendment which was moved by 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and with which Mr. Fazlul Huq expressed his 
substantial agreement but which he could not accept at the present moment on 
account of practical difficulties was defeated by 51 to 82 votes. The Government 
majority was narrowed down on account of the Krishak Proja Party supporting 
the amendment The House then adjourned till the next day, the 12th. September, 
when it adjourned again for want of quorum. Next day, the 13th. September, the 
vital clause of the Bill which relates to the composition of the proposed Secondary 
Education Board was taken up. On behalf of the Opposition. Mr. Pramatha 
Hath Bauerjeet of the Bose group, moved a comprehensive amendment suggesting 
changes in the constitution of the Board as provided in the Bill. Placing his 
amendment before the House, Mr. Banerjee said that they wanted that the 
proposed Board of Secondary Education should be absolutely free from the 
taint of communalism and that academic considerations woold prevail in the 
Board. Mr. Banerjee told the House that the efforts for a settlement over the Bill 
had not so far succeeded. Further discussion on the clause and the various 
amendments moved on behalf of the Opposition, in regard to it continued on 
September 15, when opposing the opposition amendment, the hon. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Haq^ Education Minister, said that the X3rinciple underlying the distribution 
of seats on the proposed Secondary Education Board had been carefully worked 
out in order to give due representation to various interests keeping in view the 
needs and requirements of education as also preserving the communal ratio as 
much as possible. They had done that by giving representation to communities 
and by giving representation to ex-officio members to meet the needs of education. 
As at present advised, he could not accept any amendment or change in the consti- 
tution of the Board without destroying the fundamental principles on which 
the Bill was baaed. For this reason he opposed the amendment. The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned. 

Motion of No-conpidehce 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly x>rovided an interesting drama this evening 
when in a tense atmosphere it commenced session, all the parties being present in 
full strength. The galleries were over-crowded and a number of policemen were 
in evidence. Six members from the Coalition Krishak Proja Party 'and of Mr, 
iS'arat BosFa group had tabled motions expressing ‘no confidence’ in Minister 
Siihrawardy. Out of nearly a hundred members of the Coalition Party, 46 were 
with Mr* Hug and in combination with 30 Scheduled Caste members, Independent, 
Nationalists and the members of Sarat Bose group, the motion against Mr. 
8uhrzti:urdij stood a good chance of being carried. 
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The Deputy Speaker, Mr. Asraf Ali who presided orer the session in the 
absence of the Speaker, Sir Azhi^l Haque adjourned the House Btatiiig tha the 
mXr before the House was of such importance that it should be dealt with by 
Se sLaker himself. This action took the House completely by surprise. 

After the Deputy Speaker had left, pandemonium prevailed. Khan Bahadur 
occupied the chair and Mr. Nalinaksha Sanyal spoke expressing lack of 
Sdence inMr. Suhrawarily and requesting those present to lodge a protest 
agS his continuance in office. About 12o members signified approval of Mr. 

SanuaVs suggestion. 

About half an hour before 
Speaker (Sir Azizul Haque) sent 
regretting his inability to attend 
if the present uoudition of his 


the Assembly was scheduled to meet, the 
intimation to the members of the House 
the Assembly meeting to*day and adding that, 
health continued, he might not be able to attend 
the sessions for some time. He said that for a month h^e had been carrying on 
Assamblv work in spite of frequent attacks of fever. Every day he was having 
temp”ratiure in the evening and doctors had advised him to take perfect rest for 

at least tliiee months. declared adjourned, members of the Opposition 

Mr. Fazlul Huq in the Coalition Party vociferously lodged 
the manner in which the Deputy Speaker had adjourned 


As soon as the 
and the supporters of 
their protest against 
the House. 

The ministenal 


crisis which the no-eonfidence motions against Mr, H. 8, 
SuAraMarch/ foreSVaiiowed remained suspended for the moment. The motions which 
could not ' be moved in the Assembly on the Ibth. on account of the abrupt 
adiournment of the House by the Deputy Speaker was considered at all this 

session, as the Assembly was prorogued on the 18th. 

There was a conference at Government House on 17ta, foept, in the afternoon 
over which His Excellency the Governor presided. There was an agreement that 
the present session will be prorogued on Thursday (Beptember, 18) ?g previously 
scheduled in view of the close proximity of the Fuja Holidays. His Excellency 
informed the conference that it was his desire to summon the Assembly in 
November next. The House was accordingly prorogued. 


Winter Session— Calcutta— 27th. Nov. to 18th. December 1941 

The Secondary Education Bill (contd ) 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, which met on the 27th. November for the winter 
session, was adjourned till December 8, without transacting any business, in order 
to enable an agreed settlement being reached regarding the Secondary Education 
Bill. There was a full attendance of members, and the public as well as the 
official galleries were packed, in view of the report appearing in the morning 
papers that “uo-conlidence”, motions would be moved against two members of the 
Cabinet when the House meets to-day. 

As the House assembled, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. iT. Fazlul Huq, made a 
brief statement, to the eflect that the present session of the Assembly had been 
called primarily for tlie purpose of discussing the provisions of the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. They were trying, when they last met, to have an 
agreed settlement regarding the Bill itself; and their attempts at an agreed settlement 
were very satisfactory and it was hoped that, with a little more effort, they would 
be able to produce an agreed Bill. Unfortunately, however, the intervention of the 
holidays and the absence of many members of the Select ComraiUee, to which 
the Bill had been referred, prevented them from resuming their deliberations, and 
he was sorry that no progress had been made. They proposed to resume their 
labours and for that purpose some time would be necessary. So, he suggested 
that the House be adjourned for a few days in order to enable them to continue 
the work. The Speaker then adjourned the the House till the December 8. 

Kesignation of Ministers 

On the 1st. December ali the ten Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet tendered their 
resignations to ff. E. the Governor. A Government House communique issued at 
2-HU p.m. stated : ‘Tt is announced that Ministers have to-day tendered to his 
Escellency the Governor tlieir resignations as members of the Council of Ministers. 
They will continue to remain in charge of their respective portfolios until His 
Excellency the Governor has decided whether or not to accept their resignations.'^' 
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The Hnq Cabinet, which resip:ned, consisted of the following : Mr. A* 
K. Fazlul Hnq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of Education ; Sir 
Nazimuddin, Home Minister ; Sir B. P. Singh Eoy, Kevenue Minister ; Mr. H. S. 
Biihrawardy, Minister in charge of Finance, Labour and Commerce ; Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of Public Health and Local Self-Government; 
Maharaja Srisb Chandra Nandy of Cossimbuzar, Minister in charge of Works - 
and Communications ; Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of Agriculture 
and Industries ; Nawab Mushareff Hosain, Judicial Minister ; Mr. P. D. Baikufc, 
Minister in charge of Excise and Forests *, Mr, M. B. Mullick, • Minister in charge 
of Co-operation and Bural Indebtedness. 

Genesis of the Cbisis 

The Ministerial crisis had its genesis in the letter addressed by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim 
League, criticising the “arbitrary condiict^^ of its President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who 
had threatened disciplinary action against Mi% Huq and several others on their 
membership of the National Defence Council. 

This statement of Mi% Huq was taken exception to by a section of the 
Ministerialist Coalition Party, including some of the Cabinet members, and there 
was a demonstration on the Calcutta Maidan in condemnation of certain remarks 
of Mr. Huq relating to the President of the League. This gave rise to a split in 
the Ministerialist Party and demonstrations and counter-demonstrations by the 
supporters of the two parties, one led by Mr. Huq and the other by his Muslim 
colleagues in the Cabinet, continued for some time. Efforts however were made 
by those who remained neutral to bring about a rapprochment between the two 
opposing groups and the solution of the Huq-League dispute by getting the 
League Working Committee to decide not to take any action against Mr. Huq 
in view of his explanation offered on the eve of its last meeting at Delhi. This 
was expected to bring to an end the differences amongst Muslim Ministers 
in Bengal too. But this did not happen and the Bengal Cabinet crisis continued 
to develop, 

Immediately after the League Working Committee meeting at Delhi, Mr, 
Huq’s supporters in the Assembly formed themselves into a new body known as 
the Progressive Assembly Party and later, a bigger party known as the pro- 
gressive Coalition Party was composed on November 28 of the various parties 
in Opposition in the Legislature and the Progressive Party of Mr. Huq’s 
supporters. This Party decided to act under the leadership of Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal. 

On the morning of November 29, the question of formation of the Progressive 
Coalition Farty composed of Mr. Huq's supporters, the Forward Bloc group of 
Congressmen, the Krishak Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, 
and some unattached members, with the assurance of responsive co-operation from 
the official Congress group and the Hindu Nationalist Party, was raised in a 
Cabinet meeting, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presiding. After His 
Excellency had left the meeting, Mr. Huq issued a statement contradicting the 
report that he had accepted the leadership of the newly formed Progressive 
Coalition Party as, he said, it would be unconstitutional of him to form such a 
party, with those, who were in opposition in the Assembly, so long as be was 
the Chief Minister and Leader of the Coalition Party, backing the present Ministry. 

A statement appeared in the morning papers, (1st Dec.), made by the Chief Whip of 
the Krishak Proja Party, to the effect that there was no ground for disbelieving 
the formation of the Progressive Coalition Party and also the fact that Mr* A. K. 
Fazlul Huq had been accepted as the Leader of the Party whose object was to 
throw out ‘*the reactionary Ministers of the Bengal Cabinet.” 

Ife is recalled in this connection that at the end of the last session of the 

Bengal Assembly, following demonstrations against Mr, Huq for his remarks 

against the League President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, half a dozen members, including 
some of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, gave notices of *no-eonfidence’ motions 
against the Finance Minister. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, who is also the Secretary 
of the Provincial Muslim League. These motions could not, however, be taken 

up as the Assembly was prorogued on the same day there were expected to 

be raised. 

When the Assembly met for the winter session on November 27, two similar 
‘no-confidence’ motions, one against the Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, and the 
other against the Finance Minister, Mr, H, S. Suhrawardy, were given notice of 

19 
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. . „ „« , 1 ,- tfrialiaV T>roia Partv. When, however, the Assembly met on 

to SLTnp the day’s business, the Chief Minister 

November 27, tetore the HouM P ^ enable the various parties to 

moved for auction rf the Secondary Education Bill. 

barings for the session. The House was adjourned by 
Soaker SirAris^Haque till December 8 and further efforts were, made for 
XIm a Smpromise tetween the two Opposition groups in the Ministerialist 
ffition P*rt?%n the other hand parties in Opjioption took advantage of the 
cSni^te and strengthen thdr position in view of the possibility of 

‘BiHSOTfidence’ motions being, taken up on l^emter a 

About a sear after its formation in April 19oA by Mr, A, Jv. ijmiui Huq 
WlowiM &e geMtal elections, the Ministry resigned in June 1938 due to certain 
SiflSSs of opSion with Mr. Nausher A\i. the then Minister for Local Belf- 
^S^t Fo?lMing this, the late Lord Brabourne called upon Mr, Huq again 
SteTa ^binS whicl the latter did with all the previous Ministers-eMept Mr. 
NaSr Mi^nd with two additions, namely., Mr. Tainizuddin Khan and Mr. 
sS^db Ahmed both of the Krishak Proja Party. Some months after Mr. 

ALed' resigned and this was followed, by the resignation of Mr. 
Nalini Bsnjan Sarker, who was the Finance Minister- 


-the latter over the Issue 


ri thi war r^Dlution in the Assenably. , 

It is now possible to reveal the different manoeuvres and eounter-roanoeuvres 

tlml hate been going on behind the scenes during the period the Cabinet crisis 

^ Htiq settled his differences with the Emh Oommand of 

ilm Maslim I^eague and Mr. Jinnah, it was expected that his differences wi^ his 
I^ne coll^ues in the Cabinet would also be amicably settled. But Mr* Fazlul 
hims^ as also the newly formed Progessive Assembly Party, held that the 
diier«cw with the League High Command formed an issue entirely separate 
ftM the differences with the Cabinet colleagues. The Progressive Assembly Party, 
fsouilsllnff cd a group of 47 members from within the ranks of the present Coali- 
-hcmlftta, who number 108, was compelled to seek new alliances so as to ensure a 
stable mamrity for any Government that might be formed with its support, and 
so allied i^lf with Krishak Projas numbering 19. Independent Scheduled Castes 
numbering 12, the Forward Bloc numbering 27 and Hindu Nationalists numbering 
11. Four nnattaebed members and the 27 members of the offeial Congress Party 
(provid^ the Congress High Command approves of the idea) were believed to be 
willing to offer responsive co-operation to this newly formed alliance, when it comes 

Into power, , ... 

^e European Group in tbe Legislature were ansione to retain its import* 
mm as a balancing force and tried hard to persuade Mr. Huq to compose his 
differences with the Nazimnddin Group, pointing out that, in case dissolution of 
the Obinefc occurred, the Governor was not bound to call on Mr. Huq to form 
a fr«h Mnisiry. Meantime, the Nazimuddin-Suhrawardy Group too tried persua* 
■ion and threats, and while it was reported Mr. Huq lent his ears to the pleadings 
of his Cabinet rivals, the Krishak Proja Party upset the apple-cart by giving notice 
of two “no-con Sdence” motions against Sir Nazimuddin and Mr. Suhratoaray^ and 
lh»e were due to he moved on the opening day of the Assembly, on the 27th, Nov, 

It was thought that rather than face the “no-confidence” motions against 
them, Sir K* Nazimuddm, Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and the Nawab 
of Baccat who could have been in no doubt as to the outcome of the result, would 
tender their reiignations from the Minist^, It was also expected that if dissolution 
of the Cabinet followed their resignations, the Governor would find himself free 
to call on one of them to constitute a Cabinet, which he could not very well have 
dona had the legislature expressed its want of confidence in them by a majority 
vote. The resignation of Mr. Fariul Huq, along with all his colleagues, on the 1st. 
November, was something of a surprise even to his closest friends. Mr, Fazlul Huq’s 
consultations with the Governor, prior to the Cabinet meeting might have 
influenced Mm to resign along with his colleagues. 

Bengal Meslim League’s Resolution 

Developments regarding the Cabinet crisis reached a further stage on the 2nel. 
December with the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 
passing relations calling on all members of the Legislature who are members 
of the Muslim J^eagoe to constitute thcraBelvee into a new Bengal Legislsture 
>f!is!im League Parly. 



-^1 BEC. m j RESIGNATION OF THE GA 6 INET W 

Condemning the formation of the Progressive Assembly Party ^ and the 
formation of “Progressive Coalitionists” as inimical to Muslim interests in Bengal 
the Working Committee further directed all League Legislators to dissociate 
themselves from the Progressive groups. It was also decide to inaugurate almost 
immediately the Bengal Legislature Muslim League Party. Eeferences were made 
pointing out that Muslim legislators, by strengthening the Progressive groups, 
would be handing over the administration of tiie Province to the Congress, the 
Forward Bloc and the Hindu Maliasabha groups, thereby endangering Muslim 
Interests. 

The Progressive Assembly Party, in the meanwhile, gave notice of ‘"no 
confidence” motions against Sir K. Kazimuddin, Mr, Suhrawardy, Mr. Tamizuddm 
Khan, the Nawab of Dacca, Mr. Mukund Behari Mullick and Sir Bejoy Singh 
Singh Euy and no fewer than 29 members sent in notices. 

Bin. SUHRAWABDlf'S Statemehstt 

Mr. B, 8. Suhrawardy, Minister of Finance, in the course of an interview, gave 
out as his opinion that these “no confidence” motions would be invalid since they 
had tender^ their resignations and would soon cease to hold office and fresh 
^*no confidence” motions would have to be tabled In case they again came to 
power. Ask^ as to why Mr. Fazlul Huq chose to resign along with his 
eoll^ues, Mr, Suhrawardy held that the Cabinet was jointly responsible to the 
Ijegislature and that the logical sequence of resignation by a majority of Ministers 
was the Premier’s resignation as well, otherwise the Premier could have been 
justifiably dismissed by the Governor. Besides, the Cabinet represented the 
Coalition Party and when Ministers, representing the majority in the Coalition 
Party tendered their resignation, it would have been most improper for the 
Premier to remain in office and fill up vacancies. 

Mr. Suhrawardy held the view that the Governor should constitutionally call 
on the leader of the largest single political party inside the Legislature to form 
the new Cabinet and it would be quite proper to prorogue the Assembly imme- 
diately after the new Cabinet is formed so as to ^ive time to the new Cabinet to 
explain its programme to the country and secure its approval before functioning 
In the Legislature. He cited the example of Assam where, after the fall of the 
Saadullah Ministry, when the Bardoloi Ministry was formed, the Assam Assembly 
was immediately prorogued. 

•Tn spite of our best efforts”, Mr. Suhrawardy said, “we failed to persuade 
Mr. Fazlul Huq to give up his support to the Prc^ressive Assembly Party, which 
composed as it is of members from within the ranks of the present Ooalitton 
Parly, was bound to hamper unity within the Coalition Party. Mr. Huq apparently 
made large promises to the Progressive Group members and to the Sarat 
Bose group and he could not get out of them. We even offered to consider 
expansion at a later stage, but he forfeited our confidence by encouraging dissension 
within our ranks and it became quite impossible any longer to work with him.” 

Mr. Suhrawardy^n citation of the example of the prorogation of the Assam 
Assembly seemed to miss the point that in the case of Assam there existed no 
group at that time in Assam which without being given time would have been 
able to form a stable Government, whereas now in the Bengal Assembly, Mr. 
Fazlul Euq has a definite majority and would be able to face the Legislature 
immediately after he forms his Cabinet. 

Further, at a meeting of party leaders held prior to the prorogation of die 
previous session of the Bengal Assembly, the Governor gave an assurance that 
the present session of the Assembly would be given an opportunity to record 
its confidence or want of it in the Ministry. 

It is interesting to record in this connection here that Mr. Fqzlml Huq 
wrote a letter to the Governor pointing out the strength be commanded in 
the Assembly which seemed to be somewhere around 150 in a House of 249. and 
that constitutionally he should be summoned to form the Cabinet. 

Mr. Huq accepts Leadership 

On the 3rd. December Mr. A, JT. Fazlul Huq accepted the leadership of 
the newly formed Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal Assembly, lu 
announcing his decision, Mr. Huq issued the following statement : — 

"It is with humility and with pardonable pride that I accept the leadership 
of the Progressive Coalition Party, which has been kindly oiered to me by the 
leaders of the various sections in the House, The formation of tMs party^ 
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brlfiffiofit toffetiier as It does the diverse elements in India’s national life, is an 
mmi niiprwedented in the history of India, and should, I hope, be an augury 
ml only for the cessation of communal strife, but also for the carrying out of 
a programme for the good of all sections of the people in this country. Our 

untied efforts will henceforth be directed towards the achievement of our common 

“I wish to avail myself of this opportunity, as President of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, to express my grateful thanks to those members of the 
Muslim League who have kindly offered the benefit of their advice and support 
by lolning the new Progressive Coalition Party under my leadership. I am 
eonvincad that, despite any propaganda that may be made against them, they are 
loyal and staunch members of the Muslim League who have always upheld, as 
I am sure they will always do, the best traditions of the League,^ I 1^7® tiot the 
slightest doubt that they are the true exponents of the spirit and ideals of the 
Muslim League. _ . 

‘*The present Prog^ressive Loalition Party is composed of members of the 
Muslim League, the Krishak Proja, the Congress, the Hindu Maha Sabha, the 
Nationalists, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Labour members, Scheduled 
Castes and other elements of the legislature. It is ray firm belief that it is this 
party alone that can bring relief to all communities. We will work with a united 
purpose for the good of ail communities and interests. 

"‘I hope that every home in Bengal will stand solidly behind this entente to 
tutble it to fulfil its purpose. 

*1 think, I ought to make my position vh-a vis the Coalition Party absolutely 
el«ir. This party was formed in l937 with the object of supporting the Coalition 
Ministry under my leadership. In pursuance of a decision taken by the majority, 
the Council of Ministers tendered their resignation on Monday, the 1st of December, 
1041, without obtaining its mandate. Its members have now formed themselves 
Into separate parties. For these reasons the coalition party of 1937, has obviously 
ceased to exist. I was therefore justified in accepting the leadership of the 
progressive coalition party in the confident hope that it will usher in a new era of 
pmm and prosperity.’* 


Strength op New Alliance 

The newly formed Propessive Coalition Party, whose leadership was accepted 
by Mr. Fazlul Huq, claimed to have a strength of 119 members,** composed of the 
following groups : Mr. Sarat Bose’s Party, 28, the Krishak Proja Party, 19, the 
Progressive Assembly Party, 42, the Independent Scheduled Castes Group, 12, the 
Nationalist Hindus, 14, Anglo-Indians, 3, Labour, 1. 


Peogressive Coalition Party Formed 

The fii-st formal meeting of the Progressive Coalition Party was held, on the 
4th. December, at the residence of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, who 
was unanimously elected Leader. 

One hundred and two members, belonging to the various groups in the 
Assembly, forming the Coalition, attended the meeting, besides several members 
of the Upper House. 

The name of Mr. Euq was proposed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader 
of the Bose Group, and was seconded by Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party. The proposal was supported by Dr. Shyma Prasad 
Mmkerkp , Leader of the Nationalist Party, Nawab Mu&karrvff Bossain, Judicial 
and Legislative Minister, Khan Bahadur Haskem AH Khan, Deputy Leader of the 
ProgTcssive Assembly Party, Mr. Bern Chandra Nasar, Leader of the Independent 
Scheduled Caste Party, and Mr. J. W. Chippendale (Anglo-Indian). 

r* the course of a short speech, said that he expected great things 

In Bengal as a result of the formation of this party, which represented the different 
parties and interests in the legislature. He hoped' that the message of this party 
would go to the remotest villages of Bengal and Bengal would stand united in 
solving her economic and other vital problems. 

Old Coalition Party Dissolved 

Btrong condemnation of the “conduct of Mr. A. K, Fazlul Euq in betraying 
Mmistetiahst Coalition darty (of which he was the Leader) by forming the 
Progressive Assembly Party and by accepting the leadership of a coalition of some 
members of the Opposition parties” was recorded in a resolution adopted at a 
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metting of the Ministeralist Coalition party held, on the 4th. December, at the Council 
House. The. members of the newly-formed Progressive Assembly Party who were also 
members of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, did not attend the meeting. 

The meeting also expressed its “want of confidence in Mr. FazTul Kuq for 
seceding from the party with some of its members and thereby bringing about 
the resignation of the present Cabinet.” 

The meeting declared the Ministerialist Coalition Party dissolved “in view of 
the fact that Mr. Fazlnl Huq and his group 'were constituent elements of the 
party formed in 1937 and that he and some members of his group have seceded 
from it.” 

It was announced at the meeting that the members of the Assembly Scheduled 
Castes Party, led by Mr. M. B, Midlick, Minister for Co-operative Credit and 
Eural Indebtedness, would support and work with the newly-formed Bengal 
Legislature Muslim League Party in caiiying on parliamentary activity. 

The meeting was attended by 72 members of the Legislature, including six 
Ministers, with the hon. Nawab Bahadur of Dacca in the chair. 

Mr. JmNAH’s Statement 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a statement to the press on the 5th. D cember, says : — 

“I congratulate the members of the Muslim League in Bengal on having 
formed the Muslim League Party in the Assembly and having elected Sir 
Nazimuddin as their leader. I appeal to every Muslim Leagtier in x^arfcicular and 
other Muslim members of the Bengal Assembly to join the Party and maintain 
the solidarity and unity of Muslim Bengal to meet the machinations of over half 
a dozen miscellaneous groups, who have come together and call themselves as a 
Coalition Party merely on the basis of causing disruptions amongst the Mussalmans 
and are otherwise poles asunder. And Mr. FazluL Huq has accepted the leadership 
of such a combination. 

“I regret that Mr. Fazlul Huq has been a party to intrigues with other 
groups and has broken away from the Muslim League. He has been now for some 
considerable time trying to stab the Muslim League in *.the back and now his open 
departure from the League, I hope, will enable the Muslim League Party to work 
on sound, healthy and honourable lines. 

“Finally, I appeal to all Muslims inside and outside the legislature to stand 
by the Laadership of Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly. I assure Sir Nazimuddin and the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly the fullest support and help of the All India Muslim League.” 

League Ministers^ Statement 

“Mr. Fazlul Huq had created such a position that inevitably he had no 
alternative but to tender his resignation and the resignation of his Cabinet.” 
This observation was made in a joint statement issued, on the 5th. December, 
Over the simatures of four Muslim Ministers, namely, Sir Nazimuddin, the Nawab 
Bahabur of Dacca, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, explaining the 
circumstances which, according to them, had led to the resignation of the Huq Cabinet. 

The statement among other things observes : “All are aware that Mr. Huq 
has been off and on, during the last two years, if not longer, in secret consultation 
with Mr, Barat Bose, the Leader of the Congress Forward Bloc and certain 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders for the formation of an alternative Ministry. We did 
not pay much attention to these attempts. In the interests of Muslim solidarity 
and in the belief that Muslim Bengal desired that we should work together as 
long as it was humanly possible to do so, we put up with all these and many 
such other attempts. Matters, however, came to a crisis when Mr. Fazlul Huq 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, casting aspersions 
against Mr. Jinnah, and attempting to create a serious division in Muslim ranks 
by raising the Bengali and non-Bengali question in relation to All-India politics 
and threatening to dissociate the Muslims of Bengal from the All-India Muslim 
League. He invited some members of the Coalition Party to his house and 
incited them to bring, without as much as referring the matter to the Coalition 
Party, a motion of ‘no-confidence’ against one of us. who, as the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim League, had had the temerity to uphold the honour 
and prestige of the League. He kept on encouraging his supporters to revolt from 
the Coalition Party. That resulted in the formation of the so-called Progressive 
Group. Disregarding his obligations to the Coalition Party he accepted the 
leadership of this Group.” 
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‘'A« this strnck at the very foundation of the Coalition Party, it became only 
a matter (rf time when the Ministry as a whole would fall. In the interest how- 
ever of the MoBlim community we made every possible effort to set him right 
with the Muslim Lwgue and to induce him to withdraw the allegations he bad 
made in his letter. Letters were exchanged between us ^ LiariMling, and the 
woVking committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League affirmed its confidence 
in Mm on the basis of the statenaents in his letter to us. We understood that, all 
maUKS between us had been adjusted and that the matter was closed. A meeting 
M to toilition Party was held on November 26 at the residence of Nawab 
Mnsbarruf Hossain. Already notices of motions of ‘no-confidence had been sent 
acainst two of us. Bealising that to Coalition Party would, by an overwhdming 
s^rity give a mandate to all ite members to oppose such motions in the House, 
MrlFariul Huq prevented any decision, or even discussion on the subject, and on 
to plea tot such a decision would disrupt the Coalition Party, stated that be was 
iwikiafE fof AQ adjournment of the meeting of the Assembly fixed for the next 
ikf in order to gmn time to compose the differences in the Party. Mr. Huq had 
tlridf gained the consent of the Opposition groups to an adjournment by assuring 
the* that he wanted time to strengthen his position so that tiie motion of 
‘noHEWnsfidence’ may be successful aud may not be defeated. While, therefore, we 
wore and hoping that, in terms of his statement to the Party, he would 

make efforts to bring about a compromise, we learnt to our astonishment that the 
fOT next day a meeting of the Progressive Party was held under liis presidentship 
and the Party reiterated its determination to support the ‘no-confidence^ motion. 

“Mr. Fazlu! Huq continued to work for a coalition with the Forward Bloc, 
tike Hindu Mahasabha and other Opposition parties, A meeting was held at the 
twddbife of Mr. J. C. Gupta on the evening of November 28, with all the 
Opposidon groups, at which Mr. Facial Huq was present, Mr. Sarafe Bose drew 
«» a document in his own handwriting, which was signed by himself as Leader 
of Ae Forward Bloc, by Mr. Shamsuddtn Ahmed as Leader of the Opposition 
KfiAak ]^oia Party, by Ktmn Bahadur Hashim Ali Khan as the Deputy Leader 
of the Pri^r^wve Party, and by Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar as Leader of the 
Indapeudeiil Scheduled Ckist^ on behalf of themselves and their members. The 
eignatorles formed themselves into a new party, namely, the Progressive Coalition 
Par^, and solemnly declared that they ‘accepted' Mr. Faalul Huq as their Leader. 
A Cabinet meeting was hurriedly called on November 29, and the public are 
aware that a Communique was issu^ in which Mr, Fazlul Huq denied everything. 
Oh November 30, at a meeting of the Progressive Party at which he presided, it 
was decided to move a vote of ‘no-confidence' against six Ministers of his Cabinet, 
while vigorous attempts continued to be made to collect signatures for the newly- 
formed Progressive Omlitkm Party. 

“Hie Working Committee of the League has directed that a Bengal Legis- 
lature Muslim I^gue Party should fie formed and that all Muslim Leaguers 
rfmnld joiii it. Mr. Fazlul Huq did not attend the meeting of the Working 
Ciommittoe and now issues a statement congratulating certain members on dis- 
cdicying the mandate of the Working Committee which represents the Muslim 
Liners of Bengal. Mr. Huq has chosen to defy the orders of the Muslim League 
of which he is toe President. 

“We leave the public to judge whether under these circumstances it was 
possible for any sclf-resj^ting person to continue to work with Mr. Fazlul Huq 
as a member of his Cabinet.'^ 

Me. Jonah’s Telegram to Me. Huq 

following telegram was sent by Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huq on the 

8ih. December:— 

"Your telegram dated the 7th. The statement embodied therein is contrary 
to facts and dwumentary evidence. According to known facts, your conduct 
amounts to treachery, I am not infiuenced by individual quarrels, of which you 
DCTer informed me before, nor even now as to what it is. Yon have defied the 
Provincial League and its decision, of which you happen to be President, without 
reference to the W orking Committee of the All-India Muslim Leaque or me. You 
have formed a coalition. It is not open to individual members of the League to 
form a clique or walition without the approval of the Provincial or the All-India 
Mnsl^ League, You have declined to join the Muslim League Party formed by 
tim Provincial Muslim League. You have betrayed the former coalition • party, of 
which you were the Leader? and in which the Muslim League Group was the 
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largest, by your intrigaea with parties in opposition, behind tha^ Leagtre^ baci:. 
I cannot postpone action, and allow dilatory tactics and your passing off, in the 
meantime, as a loyal Maslim Leaguer. I give you an opportunity to send me your 
fullest esplanation i£ you have any further esplanation. You may send it before 
the 10th, or else I must proceed to take action.” 

Me, Huq’s Eeplt to Me. Jinnih. 

Bfr, A. K, Fazlul Huq sent the following reply to the telegram of the 
League President Mr. M. A, Jinnah 

‘ I am most painfully surprised at your telegram received to-day. It is 
incorrect that I have joined miscellaneous groups, whose only object is the 
breaking of Muslim League and Muslim solidarity in Bengal, Kor is it correct 
that what 1 have done is contrary to all rules of the constitution of the Provincial 
and All-India Muslim League. Nor is it correct that I have defied the Muslim 
League. The present party alignments are exactly the same as when the Coalition 
Party was formed in 19.17 and modified in 1939, with the sole addition of the 
Forward Bloc which is on the analogy of the lines on which the League formed 
ft pact and is working with the Forward Bloc in the Calcutta Corporation. 
Interested persona are invoking the League for personal ends. I request you as 
President to judge the situation impartially and postpone action until I have been 
given full hearing”. 

Assemble meets and adjourns 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, which met on the 8ih. December after a 
10-day recess, adjourned without transacting any business as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the Deputy Speaker, Mr. A$hraf Ali, who died last night 

There was a large attendance of members, who occupied their seat according 
to old arrangements. The members of the outgoing Cabinet, excepting Mr. Fazlul 
Huq, sat along with the members of the old Ministerialist Coalition Party. Mr. 
Huq was occupying a seat in the Treasury benches. The prominent absentees 
were Sir K. Nazimuddin, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Nandy of Oossimbazar, members of the former Cabinet 

New Ministry Formed. 

On the 18th. December Mr. Fazlul Huq, who formed the new Cabinet took the 
oaths of office and secrecy along with his two collogues, the Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca and Dr, Shyaraa Prasad Mookerjee. His Excellency the Governor, 
in consultation with the Chief Minister, appointed Mr. San tosh Kumar Basu, 
M.L,A., Khan Bahadur M. Abdul Karim, M.L.C., Mr. P. N. Banerjee. M.L.A., and Khan 
Bahadur M. Hashem Ali Khan, M.L.A., Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, MX.A„ and Mr. 
Upendra Nath Burman, to be members of the Council of Ministers. 

Assembly urges release of Mb. Bose 

BECEMBER 1'he Assembly met this atternoon, with three members 
of the newly formed Cabinet in the Treasury Benches. It adopted a resolutioa 
urging the Government of Bengal to take steps immediately to secure the early 
release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who has been placed under detention under 
the Defence of India Kales. The motion, which was moved by Mr. SmtmA 
Kumar Basu^ Deputy Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, of whi^ Mt, 
Sarat Chandra Bose is the Leader, reads as follows :-““Thi8 Assembly is of the 
opion that the Government of Bengal should take Immediately all necessary steps 
to secure the early release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who has been placw under 
detention.” The motion was passed without opposition. 

After the motion was adopted, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier, informed 
the House that the constitution of the Cabinet would be complete on Monday* 
Therefore, he suggested that the House be adjourned till a later date. The Speaker, 
after consulting the leader of the Opposition. Sir Nazimuddin, adjourned the 
House till Tuesday, the 16th. Dee. 


16th. BECEMBER When the Assembly met this afternoon, the hon, Mr. 
K. Fazlul Enq, Chief Minister, informed the House that the final selection 
of the Ministry had been made and the names recommended by him had been 
approved by His Excellency the Governor. The new Ministers would be sworn 
In to-morrow, the Chief Minister added. 
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In the circumstances, the Hon. Speaker adjourned the House till the next day. 
Before doing so. the Speaker told a member of the Opposition that if the special 
motion, of which he had given notice, urging the the release of Allama Mashriqui, 
the Khaksar leader, received the consent of His Excellency the Governor it would 
he taken up in the House to-morrow. 

Speakees Attitude to No-Confidence Motion 

Explaining his attitude in case notice of any ‘no-confidence’ motion against 
the new Ministry was given, the Speaker said that such a motion would come 
up before the House to-morrow for admission, and if the House gave leave, the 
motion would he taken up for discussion on Friday the 19th. December. 

The Chief Minister laid on the table the Bengal^ Turbulent Areas Ordinance, 
which had been issued when the Legislature was not in session. 

In this connection the Speaker said that if there was any resolution relating 
to the Ordinance, the resolution would be discussed to-morrow and if there was 
any time left after disposing of that resolution, the special motion relating to 
the release of AUama Mashriqui, would be taken up. 

Detention of Me. Saeat Bose 

17th. DECEMBER Information as to what steps the Bengal Government were 
taking to secure the release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, now detained under 
the Defence of India Rules, under the orders of the Government of India, was 
sought by an Opposition member by means of a short notice question to-day. 
Replying, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, said that the proceedings 
of the House in respect to the motion passed by the Assembly the other day, at 
Ibe instance of a Ministerialist Party member, requesting the Government to 
take immediately all necessary steps to secure the early release of Mr. Bose, would 
be forwarded to the proper authorities in due course. 

Asked as to whether the Government would only forward the proceedings of 
the House regarding the above motion or add any recommendation, the Chief 
Minister said that the matter' would be considered by the new Cabinet when it met. 

Asked as to whether the Government proposed to lay on the table a copy of 
their representation to the Government of India on the release of Mr. Bose the 
Chief Minister said that the matter had to await the orders of the Cabinet. * 

The Chief Minister replied in the negative when asked if any attempt had 
been made by the Government to find out the truth or otherwise of the statement 
contained in the Government of India communique issued in connection with the 
arrest of Mr. Bose. 


Release of Ehaksar Leader 

In regard to the special motion given notice of yesterday by another member 
of the opposition asking the Bengal Government to make representations to the 
the release of Allama Mashriqi, the Khabsar leader the 
Chief Minister pointed out that the Ehaksar leader was under detention under 
the Defence of India Buies under the orders of the Government of India 
Md the Bengal Government had nothing to do with his arrest and detention 
In view of the notice received of the special motion, the Bengal GovernmZt 
was seeking information as to the reasons of his arrest, the present Xte 
of his health and the present pl^e of his detention. When this information 
was rweived it wou d eoimder the matter in the Cabinet and the Mtotoer 
had not the slightest doubt that consent to the special motion would he 5v.n 
But, as at present advised, he could not give his consent to the motira “ ® 
Replying to a query by the Speaker, the Chief Minister said that the 
Government was not proceeding with the Secondary Education Bill for Urn tim^ 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta — 28th. July to 12th. Sept 1941 

Adjournment Motions Euled out 


Tiie monsoon session of the Bengal Legisl alive Council (Upper House) 
commenced at Calcutta on the 28th. July 1941 when four official Bills were 
introduced. The Bills were, the Bengal Criminal Law (Industrial Areas) Amend- 
ment Bill 194L the Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
the Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Pafcni Taluk 
Begulation (Amendment) Bill 1941. 

The President, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitray ruled out of order an adjourn- 
ment motion given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), in order to 
discuss the situation which had arisen “out of the Government’s failure to adopt 
measures to alleviate the distress of the people of the province due to the inade- 
quate supply and consequent high prices” of the very necessities of life, including 
rice, which was now sold at Es. 7*8 per maund. 

Agricultural Debtors Bill 

Consideration of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 
1941, was taken up and the discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 30th July when the Minister in charge, Mr. if, E. MulUck, 
informed the Council that some of the amendments tabled, required the previous 
sanction of the Government. He therefore, requested the President to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill for the time being. 

At the outset, the President postponed consideration of an adiournment motion 
given notice of by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) till the Home Minister, 
Sir Nazimuddin, now ill, was able to attend the Ooiincil. The object of the 
motion was to discuss the situation which bad arisen out of the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s order, withdrawing the concession of conditional release to terrorist 
prisoners. The House adjourned till Friday. 

Promotion of Communal Harmony -- 

Ist. AUGUST A non-official resolution requesting the Government of Bengal 
to draw up and put into operation a suitable scheme for the promotion of 
communal harmony in the province of Bengal as early as possible, was unani- 
mously adopted in the Council this afternoon, llie Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
said that communal harmony was more a matter for the people of the province, 
belonging to all communities, to solve rather than for the Government. There 
was DO doubt that unless Muslims and Hindus realised their responsibility and 
cultivated a feeling of tolerance and accommodation this question could not be 
solved. “While on some public platforms and in the legislature speeches are 
made that there should be communal harmony, at the same time in the press 
and on other platforms many bitter speeches against each other are made. If 
this thing goes on, no scheme whatsoever can help in bringing about better 
communal relations. In this matter, 1 feel that a very great responsibility Ikii 
on the press and in their hands lies to a very great extent the solution of the 
problem”, “It has been alleged”, the Horae Minister continued, “that the Govern* 
ment by its action have also contributed towards the deterioration in communal 
relations. I do not think this is the occasion where the Government should go 
in and give a reply. But I can assure the House and through the House the 
people of the province that the Government in all their actions and in all their 
legislative measures have placed the interests of the province in the fore- front 
and have made no differentiation between communities ” The Home Minister 
expressed the opinion that at present the communal situation in^ the province 
was in a very bad state. Everywhere there was a feeling of hostility between 
the two communities. He, therefore suggested that responsible leaders of both 
sides and the newspapers should take up the question, and try to confine the 
question in its proper sphere. Concluding, the Home Minister said, “While we are 
fighting among ourselves, Bengal may be threatened with a serious danger so far 
as the war is concerned. No one can tell when the realities ot the war may corne 
upon us. So far we have not been personally affected, but it is possible that in 

20 
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Ihe near fuiure the cities of Bengal may be bombed or may be attacked in other 
ways. I feel that Bengal is faced with an imminent danger of war. So it is the 
dntj of all to create a situation where there is no disturbance of peace and to 
create communal harmony, unity and solidarity so that we cm face the common 
danger and common affliction, and we can stand together and face the danger. 
1 do not want to be understood that I am merely creating a bogey, but I am sure 
that all of you who read the papers and watch the trend of events cannot be 
Ignorant of the fact that what I stated is within the bound of not only possibility 
hut of very great probability.” 


4ih. &. Sth. AOGUST The adjournment motion tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra 
Dm regarding the recent Government order about the conditional release of the 
'^terrorist” prisoners fell through as the requisite number of members (13) did not 
stand np in support of iwmission being given to Mr. Das to move the motion. 
The Congress party was fairly present. 

Agricultural Debtors Bill 

The House concluded the second reading of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Second Amendment Bill and passed a number of amendments, mostly of drafting 
nature. The discussion almost remained confined between the Hon. Mr. Jf R 
Mustek and the mover of the amendment. 

Of the important amendments that were passed by the House, one provided 
ifeit application for restoration of possession of immovable properties sold in 
execution of decrees or certificate of debt might be made if, among other conditions 
Ihe was held before the payment was made under section 2 of sub-section 3 in 
relation to the Board established for the local area within which such nerson 
ordinarily reside at the time of the sale. By another amendment the bonafide 
transfers not affected by the registered instrument, namely, lease or a Mohamedan 
iflhe^blll^ perfectly valid in law were excluded from the operation 

Tht third reading of the bill was taken 
the Council met on the nest day, the 
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Laidlaw continued, not only did the Government give the public no indication 
beforehand that this prohibition would shortly be coming into force, but no official 
arrangements whatever seemed to have been made to determine who was and who 
was not an unskilled worker. It was actually left to the public to do the best they 
could to carry out the terms of the order. 

The resolution was supported by members on behalf of the Krisbak Proja 
and Progressive Nationalist Parties. 

Intervening in the debate, the Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh 
Eoy^ informed the House that the Government of Bengal were not actually 
consulted before the Agreement was entered into by the Central Government. He 
assured the House that the Government of Bengal were always anxious to discharge 
their duties to the province and they could not do anything or would not agree to 
any terms which might adversely affect the interests of the people here. He wanted 
that there should be no misapprehension as regards the Government attitude 
towards the interests of the Bengali immigrants in Burma. 

The Council also adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. ISfur Ahmad (Coalition), 
urging that a representation be made to the Government of India for taking 
immolate steps for finding out suitable markets for the surplus quantities of jute 
produced in Bengal and not required for the Indian mills and also for adopting 
such other suitable measures as might be deemed necessary to bring the price level 
of jute to normal condition. The Council then adjourned till August 18. 

Ratioijing of Petrol 

18tfa. AUGUST The rationing of petrol by the Government of Bengal in so 
far as it had affected the members of the Legislature, was discussed in the Council 
to-day. Prof. Humayun Kabir (KIrishak Proja) said that as a result of restriction 
imposed on the consumption of petrol, the members of the House, who had to 
attend to work in connection with the activities of the legislature, were put to great 
inconvenience. Mr. Kabir requested the president to take up the matter with the 
proper authorities and ask them to make arrangements for additional supplies of 
petrol to the members of the House. 

The suggestion was supported by members from all sections of the House. 
Khan Bahadur Nazimuddin Ahmed (Coalition) said that the matter should 
referred to the Privileges Committee, The Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prosai 
Singh Boy, said that he did not consider this to be a matter of privilege of the 
House. It was, he pointed out, the question of inconvenience to the members who 
maintained cars. He, however, said that the rationing authority had sufficient 
discretion to allow additional quantity of petrol when necessary. The President 
said that the matter should be referred to the Privileges Committee which would 
decide whether or not it was a question of privilege. In the meantime, he added, 
if any member made an application to the rationing authority for supply of 
additional petrol, he (the President) would endorse the application, if the member 
concerned thought it necessary. 

Land Revenue Commission, Report 

19th. & 20th, AUGUST The Bengal Land Revenue Commission report was 
discussed in the Council this afternoon. Speaking on behalf of the Europ^n 
Group, Mr. J, B. Boss expressed the view that the main proposal of the majority 
of the Commission for state acquisition of all rent-receiving interests, was 
impracticable and would serve no useful purpose. Dr. Eadha Kumud Mookerjee 
maintained that a mere change in the Land Revenue system of the Province^ would 
not bring about agricultural prosperity. The Coalition members who participated 
in the discussion pointed out that the consensus of opinion was not in favour of 
the Permanent Settlement and that the Government should lose no time in giving 
effect to the main recommendations of the Commission. The discussions had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till the next day, the 20tfa. Au^st, when 
some of the speakers were strongly in favour of the abolition of the Permanent 
Bettlement. According to them, the recommendation of the Land Revenne Com- 
mission for compensation at a flat rate was unjustified. They suggested that if 
compensation was given for the sake of equity, payments should be made not in 
cash but in annuity bonds. Another section of the House was of the opinion that 
it would not be advisable for the Government to proceed with legislation on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Land Revemie Commission at this time. But 
in ease the Government decided to give eftect to the recommendations, they should 
do so with extreme caution, and there should be some differentiation between big 
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land-lords and small land-lords. They suggested that the Government should 
approach the Governor-General with a request to obtain the opinion of the Federal 
Court on the subject The House then adjourned till August 22. 

Bus Drivebs’ & CoiTDucTORS’ Bill 

Sind. AUGUST '.—Thirty non-official Bills were on the agenda before to-day’s 
meeting of the Council. Of these, three bills were passed, eight were introduced, 
three were referred to select committees, one was sent for re-circulation, one was 
and the rest were moved. The Bill that was killed was the Bengal Bus 
Drivers and Conductors Bill, introduced by Prof. Eumayun Kahir, Prof. Kabir 
moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The Bill sought to regulate 
the conditions of employment of bus drivers and conductors and to secure their 
interrat, as well as those of the trade itself. Opposing reference of the Bill to a 
select committee on behalf of the Government, Sir B, P. Smgh Roy, Revenue 
Minister, pointed out that the Bill was not going to benefit the bus drivers and 
conductors, but, on the other hand, it would seriously injure the interests of the 
hm trade, Mr. KaUr's motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was 
rejected by the House. The Council then adjourned till August 28. 

Workmen’s Compensation Bill 


^th. AUGUST The Workmen’s Compensation (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 
which was introduced in the current session, was passed by the Council 
to-day. The object of the Bill is to provide for the appointment of official 
medical referees, to whom any medical question in dispute between the employers 
and the workmen may be referred by the Commissioners for workmen’s compen- 
tetion for a report and this report shall be binding on both parties. 

State aid to Industries Bill 


The Bengal State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee of the House on the motion of the Government. The object of 
Ihe amending Bill is to relax the rigidity of some of the provisions of the Bengal 
State Aid to Industries Act of 1934, which is standing in the way of the measure 
Mng applied as literally as was originally intended by the Government, The 
House then adjourned. 

Fight against Tuberculosis 

mh. AUGUST A resolution urging upon the Government to take steps for 
the immolate provision of 100 free beds in the Jadavpiir Tuberculosis Hospital 
was passed by the Council to-day, which was a day for the consideration of non- 
oricial relations. Mr. Laiit Chandra Das, who moved the resolution, stressed 
the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem which faced the country. The number 
of people sunenng from this fell disease, he said, was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Jsdavpnr Hospital was the only institution of its kind which had efficient 
arwngement for tr^tment of persons suffering from tuberculosis. Starting with 
only four m 1923 the hospital was now running 200 beds. There was increas- 
mg demand for accommodation in the hospital from all quarters of the province, 
but the authorities of the hospital had to refuse hundreds of people for want of 
^commodation. Government had now arranged for only 10 free beds in tlm 
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financial and otherwise. Now the hands of the military authorities were much too 
full and their advice and instruction would be available for the purpose. The 
Government however hoped to reach a decision in proper time in the matter. As 
regards (c) Government had accepted the underlying principle and had already made 
a budget provision of Rs. 50,000 as an encouragement to the movement. The last 
question was under consideration of the Minister of Education. The resolution was 
passed without opposition. 

Bill tor Control op Police 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1941, 
was passed and the St. Thomas' School (Amendment) Bill, 1941, was taken into 
consideration. The first mentioned Bill was sponsored by Hon. Khawaja Sir 
NazimtMin who said that the condition of boarding houses where seamen put 
up was very bad. Government tried to improve their condition and prosecuted 
some of the proprietors of the boarding houses but the prosecution failed on the 
ground that the present Act provided that licenses had to be taken only in the 
case of boarding houses where food was supplied ; but no licenses were required 
where food was not supplied. Government were of opinion that unless and until 
taking out of licenses in the case of boarding houses where food was not 
supplied was provided for, they could not impose any restriction and exercise 
control over these boarding houses. For that purpose this amending bill was 
brought which, when passed, would enable Government to exercise control over 
all boarding houses whether they supplied food or not, The bill, as stated, was 
passed. 

St. Thomas’ School Ameni>. Bill 

3fd. SEPTEMBER The St. Thomas’ School (Amendment) Bill, 3941 sponsored 
by the Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy was passed and the Bengal Markets Regu- 
lation Bill was referred to a select committee at the instance of the Government. 
The sitting of the Council was very brief and there was no discussion on any of 
the two bills. The St. Thomas Bill amends the present Act in order to provide 
for two additional co-opted members on the Governing body of the School, 

Raw Jute Taxation Bill 

4tli. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill was taken into 
consideration in the Council to-day. Moving that the Bill be taken into consi- 
deration, Mr. Suhrawardy said that the scheme of the regulation of the cultivation 
of jute had met with outstanding success, despite propaganda against the restriction 
scheme in the country-side by interests parties the cultivators had co-opemted 
fully in carrying out the Governments scheme. In order to finance the carrying 
out of measures for the stabilisation of prices, the improvement of marketing and 
generally to further the interests of jute growers and industry as a whole, a 
considerable sum of money was required. As this money could not be found out 
of the ordinary revenue, the present Bill, which was expected to yield Rs 50 lakhs 
in normal years at the rate of two annas per maund of jute, had been brought 
forward. Mr, Suhrawardy maintained that under the prevailing conditions in 
the country on account of the war the incidence of taxation would not fall upon 
the growers and if they took the worst possible view it might fall upon them to 
a very limited extent. Mr. W, F, Scottt Fan', supporting the motion on bAfdf 
of the European Group, expressed the opinion that no one could quarrel with tte 
principles underlying the measure. The primary object of the Bill was the stabi- 
lisation of the jute prices. Government’s object was to put a check on fluetuations 
in jute prices. Any such scheme would be welcomed by the trade and what 
would be still more welcomed would be the indication from the Minister of the 
measures he proposed to undertake for the purpose. Several members from the 
Coalition Party spoke in support of the motion, while some members of the 
Krisliak Froja Party opposed it. The House then adjourned. 

Bengal & Defence Measures 

5th, SEPTEMBER i— The question whether the Government of Bengal should 
bear the expenses to be ineuned in connection with the defence measures, intiiiding 
those of the A. B. P. was discussed in the Council to-day on a non -official motion. 
The (jouncil by a majority vote (European group dissenting) declared that the 
expenses should not be charge on the revenues of the province but should be 
borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Laiit Chandra Das moved the 
motion requesting the Government of Bengal to convey to the Government of India 
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and the appropriate authorities that all expenses for the defence of India, including 
tkws for Air llaid Precautionarj measures should not be charged on the revenues 
of tte province but should be borne entirely by the Government of India. Mr. Das 
said that the defence of India was a Central subiect, the provincial Governments 
had nothing to do in the matter, and, as such, all the ^penses should be borne 
out of tlie revenues of the Central Government The An-Eaid Prwautionai’y 
niftasureB, t}i6 sinkiBg of tube wells etr. were all connected with the defence oi 
India. The civic guards performed semi-military seiTices whicJi had been 
ne«^ifcaie<l by the war situation, and as such fell within the meaning of the 
tklence of India. The money required for all these should therefore be borne by 
the CJentral Government. 

The Atlantic Ohartee & Pakistan 


The Council then considered another non-official motion of Mr. Nur Ahmed 
which was amended by Mr. Abdul Quasem welcoming the historic eight points joint 
declartrion made recently bv Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill which stated that 
“the constitutional issue in India should be settled with the least avoidable delay 
iifler ie termination of the present war on the basis of agreement between the 
princiiml parties and the constitution of India should be framed on the lines 
indicated m the Lahore resolution of the all-India Muslim League—populaiiy known 
M tie ‘^Pakistan"' resolution.” When this motion was taken up all members 
excepting two belonging to the Opposition left the Chamber and there was only 
am member of the Eurof^an group present at the time when it was put to vote. 
Ihe two members of the Opposition recorded their emphatic protest against the 
motion. As a matter of fact the Coalition Partj^ discussed and carried the motion 
when the House was almost deserted by the members belonging to the Congress, 
Independent, Krishak Proja, European and other parties in the House. The 
Council then adjourned till the 8th. Sept. 

The Mateenity Benicpit Bill 


8tli. SEPTEMBER ;~“The Bengal Maternity Benefit {Tea Estates) Bill, 1941, w’as 
passed to-day. The system of paying maternity benefits to women employees in 
plantations, the objects and reasons of the Bill stated, was in vogue in the majority 
of plantations, out it was considered that some sort of legislative compulsion was 
aecessa^ to regularise the system and to extend it to those plantations where it did 
not exist at present. The Bill prescribed that maternity benefit which w'as 
wmpnlsorily payable should consist of Rs. 12 in cash and the woman should be 
Mtito to it in Tes])ect of |)eriod of four weeks preceding the expected date of her 
delivery and 4 weeks immediately following the date of her delivery, provided that 
^ woman had worked in the factory on plantation of the employer from whom 
she claimed maternity benefit for not less than 150 days in the 12 months 
immediately preceding the expocted <iate of her delivery. The Bill received 
ummimous support in the House. 

Raw Jute Taxation Brnn (contd.) 

®th. SEPTEMBER The consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Raw Jute 
Taxation Bill, 1941, as passed by the Assembly, concluded in the Council to-day. 
Altliough there was a large number of amendments tabled on behalf of the 
i!oalitjon Party and the Opposition, none of them was carried, and many were not 
moved at all. 

All attempt was made by the Opposition to reduce the rate of taxation from 
two annas to one aima per maund. Mr. B, K, Roy Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to that efiect which was ultimately turned down by 6 to 29 votes. Rupporting 
the amendment of Mr. Roy Choudhury, Bahadur Maimatha Naik Bose 
pcsnted out that although the intention of the Government ivere to levy the tax on 
the jute-inili owners and the shippers, it was probable that it would ultimately have 
to be paid by the jute growers. From that point of view he pleaded that the rate 
shouid he lowered. 


10th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Bill, as passed in the 
Agsembly. was adopted iii the Council this afternoon without any modification, 
speakers or the Coaduon l^arty, while supporting the objects and reasons 
of tile Bill, urged the abohtioji of the Futka market. Mr. W. F. Bcott Farr oi 
the Europpu Paity, while fully agreeing with the principle of the measure, pointed 
uut that the European Party found no fault with the contemplated expenditure 
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from the proceeds of the Bill for the purpose of jute regulation, so long as the 
Government bore in mind that to stabilise prices was not the same as to raise 
prices. He also pointed out that it was a jute regulation scheme and not a jute 
restriction scheme, and if prices were raised unduly, the Government would kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Eeplying to the debate, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, 
Finance Minister, said that the (question of abolition of the Futka market bad been 
considered once at the time of Sir John Anderson, and later, by the present Govern- 
ment. Bir John Anderson was not in favour of its abolition ; and after due 
considerations, the present Government had found out that it was to the interest 
of agriculturists that the Futka Market, which was useful for spreading prices, 
should not be abolished. The Minister expressed the hope that the Bill would 
result in the benefit to jute growers, for whom it was intended. 

Abolition of Local BoAitns Bill 

12th. SEPTEMBER The House passed a noU'OtBcial Bill entitled, ‘*The 
Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill’’ with a minor modification. The 
aim of the Bill is to give power to the Government to abolish local boards without 
waiting for the consent of the District Boards concerned. 

The- House decided to circulate the Bengal Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Agricultural Land Bill for eliciting public opinion by December BI and concluded 
the monsoon sessioa. 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session — Karachi — 15th. to 23rd. December 1941 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 


As many as six adjournment motions were tabled in the Sind I^islative 
Assembly which opened its winter session at Karachi on the 15th, December 
1941 but the Speaker, Syed Miran Mohammed Shah, admitted only one tabled 
by Mr. N* A. Bechar (Labour) to discuss a sudden and big rise in the prices of 
articles of daily necessaries of life, inflicting miseries on workers and poor people 
generally caused on account of the outbreak of hostilities in the East between 
Britain and Japan. 

Opposing the motion by a member of the Muslim I^eague to discuss the 
Premier’s acceptance of the membership' Of the National Defence CJouneil, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bak$h said that he had already cleared his position in the course 
of a statement issued by him at the time of the acceptance of the membership. 
He was not concerned with the developments that had taken place afterwards in 
the country and the correspondence between the Viceroy and Mr, Jiunah. The 
•Speaker ruled out the motion, 

Among other adjournment motions ruled out by the Speaker was one by 
Dr. Popatlal (Congress) to discuss the action of the Government in acquiring 
in the irregularity of the appointment of Mr. C. 0. Hawes as Chief Engineer, 
Opposing it, the Premier explained that _ the Governor had exercised his power 
in making the appointment, but his Ministers had not acquiesced in it and the 
matter was still pending before the Ministry, 

The Premier then preseuted the supplementary estimate for the year 1941-42, 
totalling over 11s* 1,70,CK)0 and the House adjourned. 

Official Business 

Ifith. DECEMBER Three Government Bills were disposed of to-day by the 
Assembly, The Bill further to amend the Bombay Irrigation Act of 1879 in its 
application to the said province as amended by the Bclect Committee, which was 
passed by the Assembly, provided for the recovery of Rs, 140 lakhs from the land- 
holders of the Barrage area, being the water course charges payable in 20 annual 
equeated instalments with interest at the rate of per cent. 

Another Bill adopted by the Assembly empowered the courts eonduetiiig 
enquiries into casualties under the Inland Steam Vessels Act. 1917, to make such 
order as it deems fit regarding the cost of investigations or any part thereof. 
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Tbt third Biil amendin«: the Sind Consumption of Intoxicants Restriction 
Mi of 194 U ill order to remove certain ambiguity was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Soldiers' Visit to Village 

tSth. DECEMBER i—The adjournment motion of Mr/ Mohamed A?nm Khoso 
to discuss the alleged attack by 600 military men on villagers of Fakir Jogoth in 
Karachi district, on the 14tL instant, was talked out in this evening. Mr. Khoso 
deplored the incident in strong terms, and demanded an immediate and impartial 
enquiry. He said that the Goveniraent should compensate the villagers who were 
helpless and afraid of soldiers. 

Other Bfjeakers, including Mr. B. K. Sidhwa, BIr. Naraindas Beehar and Bliss 
MM Sipahlmalani, Deputy {Speaker, declared that the incident was a very serious 
one and that the Government should appoint a Committee of five members of the 
Hons© and take drastic action on their recommendations. They had no desire to 
©ensure the Government ; on the contrary, they wanted to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hands. The Government should also appoint an honest and impartial 
inv«tigating oificer. 

Sir Qhukm Hussain Hidatjatuliah^ Minister for Law and Order, in a brief 
stetemenl said that he had visited the place, met the villagers and gone to several 
house©. People had told him that about thirty or forty military people came there 
collected all the males and kept them on one side. They tried to search every 
house, but the women concealed themselves. Sir Ghiilam Hussain said that he 
Wd found some damage dune in houses. Earthen pots, cots and doors were broken. 
An old woman complained to him that she bad been beaten. He asked the police 
to give them police protection, so that the women might return to their houses, 
lie Blinister said that villagers could lodge a complaint as the other side had done 
or if members preferred it, he was prepared to have an enquiry held by a respon- 
eibl© police oSicer. He added that the military authorities were also holding an 
enquiry in the matter. * 

Mr. J. Fraser, a European member, opposing the motion, said that the 
Opposition members had unnecessarily made much of an incident which had been 
created by a section of the military force. They were condemning their own Indian" ' 
soldiers who were one of the finest in the world. 

The Premier, Kkan Bahadur Allah Bux^ replying to the debate, said that 
the members must understand that a court of enquiry was one thing, and making 
investigation another thing. If they wanted the Government to make legal proceed- 
ings in the matter, then he assured the House, the Sind Government would appoint 
an impartial and independent police officer to institute legal proceedings.^ He 
was at one with the House that the matter was serious. The military authorities 
he^^id, were quite sympathetic, and had already instituted an enquiry into the 
incident. If any member wanted to present his view-point, he was prepared to 
bear him privately. A House Committee of enquiry, he pointed out, would not 
have iKJwers to institute legal proceedings. The motion was talked out. 

Taxation Policy op Government 


^While defining my policy I make the position clear that before we think 
of national services, such as education and public health, the first concern of th© 
Cavern men t would be to provide a square meal for the people in the mofussil. Every 
attempt has been made and will continue to be made to improve the irrigational 
system til Iwe have reached the final stage”, observed Premier ZAari BahaduTAul 
Mx Bpenhng on the taxation policy of the Sind Government when the Government 
lil for tobacco was under consideration in the Assmnbly! 

Hie Iremier said, Improvements to the tune of Ra. 54 lakhs have been carried 
out from the free balance which now amounts to Rs. 60 lakhs. He revea?ed thaf 
a reorganisation scheme under the police department now before the Govemmenf 
was estimated to Rs. 10 lakhs annually in addition to the expenditure of Es 
40 lakhs. He ®dded that the expenditure on national services had also increased 
under education it had increased by twenty-five per cent while unX publirh^ 

^ was kr most harmless 

ax the Premier added. He informed the House that the burden of Ixation would 
fall on the urban areas aiid not on the rural population. i^a^^ation would 


Secretary to Gott. fob Civil Defence 


Ihe creation of a special post of a Secretary to 
schemes for civil defence was announced by the 


Government to 
Premier in the 


undertake 

Assembly 
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which voted supplementary grants totalling Rs. 1,70,000. Increased expenditure 
under the Revenue head included the establishment of a new Sind P. W. D. Circle 
to investigate irrigational schemes for two additional Barrages. The police grants 
included the cost of expansion of the Karachi Police due to increased work, also 
the cost of flying squads to accompany running trains to check ticketless travel. 
Besides, a special police outpost has been opened at Tarai Jagirin village, in 
Hyderabad district, owing to apprehension of a broach of the peace. Other charges 
include the cost of a scheme for a hill station near Karachi and the staff required 
for revision of the Revenue Settlement in barrage and non -barrage tracts. 

Special Powee foe Governor 

19th. DECEMBER An important statement concerning the constitutional 
implications of the exercise of special powers by the Governor in the day ^ day 
administration of Government was made by the Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux to-day. 

After recalling the controversy that preceded the acceptance of ministry by 
the Congress and the Viceroy’s assurance with the full approval of the British 
Government in regard to the exercise of individual judgment by Governors, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux disclosed that before the arrival of the present Governor and 
when he last assumed the reins of office as^ Premier, the attitude of the former 
Governor in regard to the exercise of special powers was that, as far as possible, 
he did not desire whatsoever to interfere with the administration of the province. 
But the present Governor interpreted the exercise of these powers in a different 
way. “He feels that in all matters where under the Act he has to exercise 
individual judgment and in all matters wherein he has special responsibility, he 
must exercise his own judgment as also in all matters where he may hold an 
opinion different from that of the Ministers whether the matter be so important 
and the ministers’ advice so perverse that his being guided by the Ministers’ advice 
would be inconsistent with the exercise of his special responsibility or whether it is 
a mere matter of difference of opinion regaiding certain day to day administration. 
His Excellency does not seem to appreciate that even in matters wherein His 
Excellency has special responsibility, the primary responsibility is that of the 
Ministers.” 

The Premier added that the Governor had even gone so far as to say that 
in the provinces where the Governors abstained from ^ exercising those powers, it 
had been done not in accordance either with the instructions or policy of the 
British Government as such. If the present policy of the Governor was approved 
by the Viceroy and the British Cabinet, then it raised a constitutional issue. The 
House would agree with him that so far as the Ministers wei’e concerned, fcey 
were responsible to the Legislature and they owed no responsibility to any one 
else and so far as the Governor was concerned, his position was that he owed 
responsibility to the Secretary of State. 

The Premier declared that in view of the stand taken by the Governor there 
could be no question of give and take. *Tf the attitude which the present 
Governor has taken, namely, that irrespective of the issue, whether major or minor, 
he must exercise his individual judgment, then I think there will be a regular 
list to be prepared of all instances wherein interests would clash.” The Premier 
added : “It means that it is a question of measuring strength between the Governor 
representing the British Government on one side and the people on the other. 
It will be impossible to assume for a moment that in the Congress provinces, 
with the advice on various matters wherein the individual responsibility of His 
Excellency was involved, there should have arisen no occasiem or instance where 
the Governor had not differed from his Minister, but it seems there they had to 
surrender and surrender not on merits but beeouse of the power of the political 
party in those provinces. Now it clearly proves that the British Government is 
not prepared to part with powers. They wish to retain them as far as possible.” 

The Premier continued that the House could legitimately ask why the 
Ministers were continuing to be in office under these humiliating conditions. He 
said that when he went to Delhi last time, he took up this question with the 
Viceroy, complaining against the exercise of special powers. Under the public 
declaration of the Viceroy, it was made clear that where Ministers and the 
Governor disagreed, the Ministers were free to disclose the correspondence which 
had been carried on between the Governor and the Ministers. Therefore, when he 
came back, he wanted to bring all instances before the House but it had been 
suggested to him by the Governor that, in the first instance, it would be desirable 
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tlmt ases of disagreement might be sent to the Secretary of State and they 
should await his decision. 

Tne Premier declared : “Although it has been suggested to me, I personally 
feel that it is no use our resigning in a huff. Let us wait and since this offer 
had been made by the Viceroy, let us get some more information and have a 
elear-cut answer from the British Goverment to find out what their attitude is 
going to be. Then the House will be taken into confidence and apprised of all 
those instances which had taken place so far and then they should decide on merits 
whether the advi(‘e tendered by the Ministers was a right one, or whether the 
decision arrived at by the Governor was in the interests of this country or not. 
Be concluded, “personally, we the Ministers have not yet come to a final conclusion 
but we are inclined to send those instances to the Secretary of State.’’ 

22ad. BBCEMBR The Premier, Khan Bahadur Al]ah Bux, explaining his 
position, said : ‘‘It was far from my intention to refer the matter to tire Secretary of 
Btate. The advice came from the Governor and the Viceroy.” The Premier added that 
the Viceroy had suggested to him that the Governor’s decision should not necessarily 
Iw taken as either right or wrong and that it was desirable that before they disclosed 
the files or made the matter public, ii would be desirable to have some authoritative 
ruling 00 tite issue. The Premier said : “I entirely agree with the House that I 
owe no responsibility to the Secretary of State and if it is the wish of the House 
Aat I should not wait for any authoritative interpretation from him and that I 
should disclose the files, I shall call a session of the House in January. I 
that the decision might be arrived at without the least possible delay, and if I 
receive that within the next fifteen or twenty days. I shall place it before the 
House. But if the deiusion is not forthcoming, then I shall call a session of the 
House and piac‘e the whole matter before it.” 

Congress Motion Dropped 


Another adjournment motion given notice of by Mss Jethi Sipahimalani was 
not moved in pursuance of the Congress Party’s decision not to press the issue 
Miss Jethi said that in view of the fact that the Premier’s statement admitted a 
series of interferences by the Governor it was fair that the statement should be 
discussed on its merits and she suggested that the Leader of the House should 
allot a spaual day for its discussion. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid, moving his adjournment motion, criticised the Premier’s 
sktement, and accused him of sticking to office. He said that it was a big issue 
and the Premier w'as running to the Secretary of State for decision. He was 
resimnsible only to the House. 

After Mr. R, K. feidhwa, Miss Jethi Sipahimalani, Deputy Sj^eakcr, and Khan 
Ikhadur khuro had spoken cntnusing the Governor’s interference, Blr, Nichaicks 
Vamani, the Bevenue Minister, declared that it was the first occasion when the 
Governor refusal to be giuded by his advice. He quoted from the Viceroy’s 
declaration, which made it clear that under provincial autonomy in all 
Mling within Hie ^ Ministerial field, including the protection of minoritiel and the 
» ervic^, the Goveinoi should always be guided by the advice of the Ministerfi 
The House, at this stage, rose till the next day, the 23rd. December, when after 
interpellations it was adjourned stne dte. 


The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Shillong— Ist to 13th. December 1941 

SCPPLEMESTAEV DeJIAHDS PRESENTED 


w nter seshion o£ the Assam Legislative Assembly oommeiiced at 
Shillong on the 1st. December mi when thirteen adjournmeut motions came up, 
Mr. Batdjimath ilpokerjee sought to discuss the Government’s 'inadequate 
messnres in flood-stricken areas of Sylhet district. This was opposed bv the 
Premier on the ground that the allegations made in the motion weTe^ not Srrect 
Ihe SpeaA-er reserved his ruling till the next day. ^oiiecz. 

<}. on behalf of the Finance Minister, Khan Bahadur 

Satjdur Sahman, in view of the latter’s indisposition, then presented a suwnle- 
mentary demand totalling Es. 1.46.130. and note ’on th^ Sent fiSai 
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situation of the province. He feared that the revenue deficit of Ks, 148,900 
estimated in the original budget might reach about Es. 21 lakhs. 

Mr. Rohiiii Kumar Chaudhury, on behalf of the Revenue Minister, presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Revenue O’ribunal Bill (1941) and 
introduced the Laud Revenue Regulation Amendment Bill 1941. 

The Census in Assam 

4th. DECEMBER The assurance that the Government of Assam would 
look carefully into the question of resorting and reclassifying the last census 
figures of Assam, was given by the Fremier, replying to an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Siddki Nath Sarma (Congress) to discuss ‘'the arbitrary action 
of the Government in conducting and manipulating the last census operations, 
with the result that correct figures of followers of difierent religions stood 
concealed/^ The motion was talked out. The mover, in support of his contention, 
produced a letter alleged to have been written by the Census Superintendent, Assam, 
which disclosed certain instructions purported to have been given by the Assam 
Government regarding classification. Referring to the variation in different 
religions and communities, the mover said that the reduced figures of Hindus 
in the last census had given rise to an agitation throughout the country. 

The Fremier said that the Provincial Governments had absolutely no hand in 
the matter of census operations. He resented the remarks made by the mover 
and said that there was no cause for apprehension. Referring to the document 
produced by the mover, the Premier informed the House that he had no knowledge 
of it and if the Assam Census Superintendent had actually written anything like 
that, he did so on his own initiative. 

Mr. Qopi Nath Bardoloiy ex«Premier, in supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla had never argued a worse case than to day. He added that 
the Ministry had exercised a certain definite and clear jurisdiction on the census 
operation. Referring to the document produced by the mover, Mr. Bardoloi said 
that the Premier could not escape responsibility. 

Mr. /. J. if. NichoIS’Boy, ex-Minister, said that the present census figures 
were useless from the point of view of religion and public information. He 
demanded a re-sorting of the census figures. 

Mr. Rupnatk Brahma, the Minister in charge of Forest portfolio, speaking on 
behalf of the tribal people, opposed the motion, and said that the present census 
had been supported by the Tribal League. 

Mr. Rohini Chaudhury^ the Education Minister, said that matters relating to 
the census had never been discussed in a Cabinet meeting and there was no 
occasion to do so. He requested the mover to withdraw his motion. 

The Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, in his final reply, repeated his 
assurance. The Premier also indicated that the service ratio, as it stood, would 
not be affected by the present census. The motion was talked out. 

Resignation op Education Minister 

9th. DECEMBER : — ^The hon, Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Minister for 
Education, submitted this morning his resignation from the Cabinet to the Premier. 

Notices of five no-confidence motions against the present Ministry were 
submitted by members of various groups before the commencement of the Assembly 
this morning. When the House met, the Premier, being called upon by the Speaker 
to make a statement on the extraordinary situation created by the resignation of 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Ohoudhury, announced his decision to tender the resignation 
of his Cabinet on December 12. Mr. Ohoudhury did not attend the session to-day. 

The House granted leave to three of the no-coufidence motions against the 
Ministry being moved. These motions stood in the names of Mr. AT. iT, 
Dutta, (Indian tea plantings), Mr, Bepin Behari Das (scheduled caste) and Mr, 
Lalit Mohan' Kar (Independent Hindu). The House adjourned till December 13. 

Resignation of Cabinet 

13th DECEMBER When the Assembly met this morning. Sir M. Saadullalh 
the Premier, announced that he had tendered the resignation of his Cabinet. He 
referred to his statement made on last Tuesday and informed the House that in view 
of the resignation of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, he had decided that the whole 
Cabinet should resign on account of joint responsibility. As intended, he could not 
submit the resignation yesterday as the Governor, who was now touring the interior of 
the Assam frontier, could not be informed in due course. The Governor, he added, was 
expected to have reached Shillong yesterday, but according to the latest information 
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he was returiiine to the capital on December 15. In view of the absence of the 
Governor, he had sent in the resignation to the Chief Secretary yesteiday and the 
matter was still pending. He informed the House that, as the Ministry was not 

functioaiiig, they were not going to take part in any discuBsion m the House 
to-day. As the prorogation order from the Governor had not yet been received. 
Bit Baadiillah asked the Speaker to adjourn the House till 2 p. m. 

Vote of “No Confidence” Passed 

Mr. 0. N, Bardoloi then made a statement on the alleged lathi charge by 
the polke on student demonstrators at Gaubati, whereafter the House took up 
consideration of the motion of no-confidence in the Saadullah Ministry, moved by 
Mr. Naba Kumar Lutta, ^ 

Before the motion was taken up, Sir M, Saadullah stated that as his Ministry 
bad resigned and was not functioning his party was not going to take part in 
the discussions. He thereafter withdrew from the House along with other 
members of his Party, , . » rr 

Mr. A. Whittaker, Leader of the European Group, also informed the House 
that members of his Party were not participating in the debate as they were not 
sure whether a *no-confidence^ motion could be moved now in view of the fact 
that the Ministry had already resigned. 

Besides the mover, Mr. Gopinaih Bardoloi, Leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
Mamnaih Das, former Minister, Mr. Jaganti Marathi, spoke in support of the 
resolution which was adopted by the House without any opposition after about 
iten minutes' discussion. 

Suspension of the Constitution 

By a proclamation issued from Shillong on the 25th. December 1941, His 
Excellency the Governor of Assam suspended the constitution in the Province 
and took upon himself the administration thereof under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. The following is the text of the Communique 
issued from the Government House on the S5th. December : — 

The hon. Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Prime Minister of Assam, 
having received on the Oth December, the resignation of one of his colleagues, 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, tendered his own resignation and that of his 
whole Cabinet to His Excellency the Governor, on the 22th December last. On 
the 13th December a no-confidence motion was carried in the Assembly against 
the Ministry by 56 votes to nil. Those who voted in favour of the motion included 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Chandhuri and two Parliamentary Secretaries. On his return 
from tour, on tlie 15th December, His Excellency saw Sir Muhammad and 
requested him and his colleagues, excepting Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, to 
carry on with their duties until he could make other arrangements. He accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri. 

The Governor at once sought to find a Ministry which could command a 
stable majority in the Legislature. In doing so, he kept before him the paramount 
Bttiessiiy of ensuring that any Ministry which he selected should be in a position 
to prosecute to the full all measures necessitated by the war situation. Bis 
Excellency invited Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party, to assist 
him in the formation of an alternative Ministry. Mr. Bardoloi informed the 
GoTernor that he was unable to take office, but stated that he was prepared to 
support Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri and his Group, should they take office. He 
made it clear, however, that his support so far as the war was concerned would be 
severely limited. His Excelleiicy then sent for Mr, Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri who 
bad informed him that he had become the leader of a party of 26 members of the 
Assembly. 

A discussion with Mr, Chaudhuri made it indisputably clear that a Ministry 
formed by him with the conditional support of the Congress Party above referred to, 
could, not be a stable one and that the instability would be most prominent in 
any matter which afiected the war. His Excellency had to inform Mr. Chaudhuri 
that he was not satisfied with his prospects of commanding a stable majority, and 
would theief ore be unable to ask him to take office. The only other party with 
a subs antiai following in the House was that of Sir Muhammad Saadullah, who 
defeated on a no-confidence motion. Anxious to exhaust everv 
possibility^ of f 01 mill g a Ministiv, His Excellency therefore sent for Sir Muhammad, 
xiut it became on examination abundantly clear that whatever might be the 
reorientation of votes m the future, Bir Muhammad could not command a majority 
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with which he could immediately face the Legislature, a test which it was clearly 
desirable, if not essential, that a Ministry formed under such circumstances should 
undergo. That possibility therefore failed. 

Finally the Governor considered carefully the possibility of forming a small 
“All Party’^ Cabinet, whose main object would be to conduct the administration 
for the purpose of and during the war. An examination of this possibility, however, 
soon mifde it ^ very clear that no such Ministry could be formed in the present 
position of parties, and he had therefore to reject this alternative. Having explored 
all alternative possibilities, he had no choice, but with the utmost reluctance, to 
bring into force the provisions of Section 93 of the Constitution Act. He has 
therefore issued the necessary Proclamation under that Section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the Province. Whenever he is satisfied that a 
Ministry is available, commanding the confidence of the Legislature and willing 
to assume the responsibilities of office and prepared to take its full part in the 
prosecution of the war, he will not hesitate to revoke the Proclamation. 

Me. Bakdoloi'b Statement 

The following statement on the Assam Congress Party’s position in respect of 
the political developments in the province was issued by Mr, G, N, BarJoloii ex- 
Premier and Leader of the Assam Assembly, on the December : 

During the past three weeks the political situation in Assam and the attitude 
of the Congress Party in the Legislature in particular have been the subject of so 
much confusion, speculation and misunderstanding that I consider it necessary to 
issue the following statement 

The many acts of commission and omission by the last Ministry of Sir Mohammad 
Saadulla, particularly in reference to the Land Development scheme, University Bill, 
the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, the Census and other matters have stirred the public 
mind of Assam to such depths that the Congress M. L. A.’s who had abstained from 
attending the Assembly during the last 12 months had to face hostile criticisms 
for their failure to do their duty as Assembly members. Many of the Con- 
gress members in the Assembly, for reasons of health or other difficulties, were 
either prevented from offering satyagraha or would not re-offer satyagraha. 
The question that confronted us was whether these M. L. A.’s should continue 
their inactivity or should be allowed to resume their parliamentary activity. 
The offer of satyagraha being purely one of individual choice based on p^- 
Bonal conviction the Congress Party and the President of the Provincial 
Congress after consultation with the District Committee, came to the conclusion 
^at such members as did not offer satya^aha for one reason or the other and 
would be outside the jails should be allo'wed to attend the Assembly and participate 
in the discussions on the subjects mentioned above. The Parliamaitary Sub- 
Committee was accordingly moved and permission was accorded to them to attend 
the whole session. 

For a long time we had been hearing that all was not well in the Cabinet of 
Sir Saadulla. In the House, however, we were completely disillusioned ; we found 
that they presented a united front to our sallies and attacks mst as any composite 
group would do. We were therefore surprised to find on December 9 at about 
10 a. m. that Mr. Eohini Kumar Chaudhuri, the ^ Education Minister, had 
resigned. On the 9th instant, an incident in the nature of indiscriminate assault on the 
students at Gauhati had taken place and it left us thinking whether this incident 
had something to do with the sudden, resignation. But in the House, the Premier 
stated that Mr. R. K. Chaudhuri did not assign any reason for his r^gnation. 
Sir M. Saadulla also told the House that he would tender resignarion of his 
Cabinet on the 12th when the Governor was to come back to Shillong, and 
would, therefore, not take any part in the proceedings. On the same day, at noon 
time, Mr. Chaudhuri wrote to me to say, “As many as 22 members of the 
Assembly, including most of the non-Congress members of the Confess Coalition 
Party have accepted my leadership for forming a Ministry and I expect that 
more members — Hindus and Muslims — will join us soon, We agree^ to follow the 
Congress policy and programme in the Legislative Assembly, excepting^ as regards 
war measures just like in Sind.” And he requested me “to kindly obtain necessary 
formal permission from the Congress High Command”, and added, **X assure you 
that should the Congress decide to accept office, I shall be too pleased to make 
room for them.” 

I should state in this connection that the non-Congress Coalition Group of our 
Party had formed a separate party of their own following our resignation in 1941. 
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The impending resignation of the Ministry announced by Sir M. Saadulla, 
and the letter of Mr. E. K. Chaudhuri was considered by me to be of too 
important a nature to be discussed by an ordinary party meeting. I accordingly 
decided on aecnring the advice of the President of the Assam Congress Committee 
and of Mr. H. C. Baruah, the outgoing A. P. C. C. President, as well as of Dr. 
Bhubaneswar Baruah, the President of the Gauhati D. C. 0., before taking any 
division on this important matter. I should also point out that the General 
Secretary of the Provincial Congress, Mr. S. E. Diitta and Mr. S. N. Sarma 
were both present at the meeting &s Assembly members. After prolonged 
diicussionsj the overwhelming majority decided that, if Mr. Eohini Kumar 
Chaudhuri formed a Bliuistry, the party would lend support in carrying out 
mmitres consistent with the Congress policy and programme, excepting war 
measures ; but that freedom to offer satyagraha as directed by Mahatma Gandhi 
shoald remain, 'ihe meeting wanted me to secure permission from the Parliame i- 
tary Bub-Gommittee for the above decision. I accordingly met Maulana Abul 
Kakm Aztd, the Congress President, at Calcutta and also informed by wire 
other members of the Sub-Committee. According to his advice, we discussed the 
matter at a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee on December 14 and 
15, Subsequently, I received further instructions from the Sub-Committee as a 
result of which I am now in a position to announce that, if a new Ministry is 
formd, the Congress Party would not oppose it so long as Government would be 
carried on the basis of the Congress policy and programme excepting war 
measures. It is also open to such members of our Party to offer satyagraha as 
would like to do so. 

For better elucidation of the Congress standpoint, I desire to mention that 
(I) our Party will function as an independent group and would not sit behind 
the Treasury Benches ; (2) will not take part in the actual forming of the Ministry 
(S) and after the Ministry is formed our party would not oppose it as the party 
of Mr, E. K. Chaudhuri has given an undertaking to carry on the Congress policy 
and pw^ramme except for war measures. 

I further state for the information of the public that the Progressive 
Nationalist Party, of which Mr. Eohini Kumar Chaudhuri is the Leader, has 
given us the further assurance of the manner in which it would carry on the 
Congress programme to my satisfaction. 

In my interview with the Governor on December 17, I clearly explained the 
attitude of our Party on the whole situation as explained aboveJ 

I understand that the Governor gave an interview to Mr. Chaudhuri, Leader 
of the Progressive Nationalist Party. It is not of much interest to me what the 
Governor may be doing regarding the formation of a Ministry ; but it seems clear 
that the Governor cannot retain the Ministry of Sir M. Saadulla who have 
resigned and against whom a ‘no-confidence’ motion hss been carried by 56 
members in a House of 107. I also note that if the Governor acts with regard 
for the India Government Act and democratic principles he cannot disallow a 
Ministry from coming into existence simply because it has to exist on the suffrage 
of the Congress Party, which is not prepared to give support to war efforts. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Lahore— Ist. to 5th. Dec. 1941 

ATcekov’s Council Expansion 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commencGd at 
Lahore on the 1st Becemher 1941 when an unsuccessful attempt to raise a 
diseiisHioii on the ex] ansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, through an 
adjournment motion, was made. 

Sa7'dar Lai Stngh (Independent) sought the leave of the House to move 
adjournment of the business to ^ discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely ‘‘the intense discontent amongst the Sikhs caused by the non- 
jneiugion of a Sikh member in the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy.” 
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Opposing the motion, Sir Sihander TJyat Khan, the Premier, categorically 
denied that, he had any hand in the appointment of the new members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, and said that if he had been consulted he would 
have been the first to suggest that a suitable Sikh should be appointed. He 
referred to the controversy which bad raged in this connection for a long time, 
and said that not only he but his colleagues as well had denied that there was 
any question of supporting any individual or community. 

After hearing the Premier, the Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

The Speaker also ruled out adjournment motions relating to the arrest 
and detention of Syed Habib, editor of a local Vernacular daily and the imposition 
of a punitive police tax on the Muslim residents of Lahore city. 

The House referred to a select committee the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Salary and Allowances of Members) Bill which sought to fix an annual salary of 
Re. 2.500 for each member. 

The Assembly also passed the Colonisation of Government Lands (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented the first instalment of supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Rs. 78,31,790. 

CONTEOL OF EDEGTEIC SUPPLY COMPANIES 

DECEMBER When the House took up consideration of the Punjab 
Electricity Emergency powers Bill to day, w^Meh seeks to enable the Government to 
assume possession and control of electric supply undertakings in an emergency, Sir 
Qokul Chand Narang (Independent) raised a point of order that the Bill was ultra 
vires of the provincial Legislature, and he sought the ruling of the Chair. He 
said that, under Section 100 of the Government of India Act, 1935, the Bill could 
not be dealt with by the provincial Legislature as electric supply companies in the 
Punjab, being corporations, fell under Item 33 of the Central List. The Provincial 
Tiegislature, he added, had no jurisdiction to deal with a subject which was reserved 
to the Central Government. 

The Premier said that the Government had brought forw’ard the measure in 
the interest of the consumers. They were merely seeking to regulate the supply 
of electricity in an emergency. The Government had much wider powders under the 
Defence of India Rules to take possession of electric supply companies and 
they had recently exercised that power in the case of Rawalpindi Electric Supply 
Company. 

The Advocate-General, Mr. Saleem, said that the Bill did not deal with the 
regulation and winding up of companies, nor did it seek to amend the Company 
Law. He maintained that the Bill was not ultra vires and that the Provincisd 
Legislature was competent to deal with it. 

The Speaker said that, in view of the inportance of the question raised, he 
wanted to study the various legal aspects before giving his ruling. 
Consideration of the Bill was, therefore, postponed and the House adjourned 
till Thursday. 

Pkeservation of Communal Haemony 

4lh. DECEMBER : — A non-official resolution requesting the Government to 
adopt efiective administrative measures and, if necessary, to undertake fresh 
legislation to deal with the activities of “mischievous elements in the population 
who are seeking to create panic or public alarm or promote communal strife” was 
discussed this afternoon. 

Mr. F, Few (Anglo-Indian Ministerialist) moving the resolution, said that 
in view of the international situation it was imperative that they should take 
steps to check activities which were bo md to prove a menace and danger to the 
peace of the Province. He drew the attention of the House to the refusal of the 
Madura Municipality to give facilities for training technicians in its workshops and 
said that such a thing should not be allowed to be repeated in this Province. 

Sardar Santokk SingJi, Leader of the Opposition, opposing the resolution, said 
that the Government enjoyed ample powers under the Defence of India Act to deal 
with any emergency. I'be echaneed powers which the Government wished to take 
now were intended to curb the activities of the Opposition and it would be suicidal 
to give further powers to the Government He alleged that if there was any 
communal strife, the Government were responsible for it and referred in this 
connection to the activities of Ministers. 
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The Speaker, intervening, said that the conduct of Ministers could not be dis- 
fiHsed except through a substantive motion. i , , 

Str Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, participating in the deWe, congratulated 
Mr Few on bringing forward the resolution and appealed to the House to judge it 
m 'its merits. It was the duty of everybody, he said, to remove communal strife 
and replace it by a harmonious atmosphere. There existed, however, an atmosphere 
in the province in which some people wished to exploit communal slogans and to 
check ihek activities, the Government would use any weapon in their armoury, but 
if they found that they did not have sufficient powers they would ask for more. 
The Premier added that Mr. Few had rightly pointed out that they were passing 
through critical times and that the activities of mischief-mongers must be checked. 

Eeferring to the criticism of the way in which the Government had exercised 
their powers, Bir Sikander said that they had acted jiidiciously in the use of the 
eiisUng powers and he could say that they had not arrested a large number of 
persons who were on the border line. In conclusion, tbe Iiemiei assuied the 
muse that the aim of the Government was to bring about a harmonious 
atmosphere as quickly as possible and he appealed to every Punjabi to strive to 
achieve that ideal. He suggested that all controversies should be hushed, at least 
for the duration of the war, and they should all work for final victory. 

After four hours’ discussion in which more than a dozen members participated, 
Mr. Few’s resolution was carried by 70 votes to 17. 

CoNTRoi, OF Wheat Prices 

The House then proceeded to discuss Chaudhri Mahomed Hussain's resolution 
recommending to the Government to convey to the Government of India, the 
Aseembly's emphatic protest against the low level of wheat prices at which the 
Government of India have expressed their intention to institute control and 
further to convey to the Government of India the Assembly’s considered view that 
in order properly and adequately to safeguard the interest of tbe grower, the duty 
on the import of foreign wheat should be restored to its previous level from 
April next." 

Supplementary Dbmanbs 

5tt. DECEMBER The Assembly held a brief sitting this afternoon and voted, 
without much disenssion, supplementary estimates aggregating to Rs. 77 70,860. 
These included Rs. 7,227,300 in respect of civil works and Es. 30,000 for war 
durbars of His Excellency the Governor. 

Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, explained that the estimates for civil 
works included a sum of over Es. 70 lakhs contributed by the Government of 
Iiidifu 

When the Finance Minister moved the demand for Es. 3,35.840 in respect of 
police, Sardar Lai Singh (Independent) raised debate by means of a cut to draw 
the attotion of the Government towards what he alleg:ed to be “regular terrorisation 
of villMers mi alroctities committed by the police in the village of Jethuk and 
Ciiaoke in Ludhiana district in May last”. 

Malik Khizar Eapat Khan^Mmstei: for Public Works, who is in charge of the 
Police Ikpartment, pointed out that the Government had received representations 
from the public o£ the locality that a gang of daeoits had created a reign of terror 
in the iiaqa. Sp^ial police were deputed and on investigation it was found that 
the daeoits were being harboured by Congressmen and that Midha, the leader of 
the gang, was a brother of the Secretary of a Congress Committee in one of the 
two above-mentioned villages. The Minister said that according to police reports 
unlicensed arms were recovered from the houses of some Congressmen and he 
T^retted that those who professed the creed of non-violence should harbour 
criminals and keep arms. 

The cut was rejected without a division and the demand was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 
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The Indian Nation 

Working Committee— Wardfaa— 3rd. to 6th, November 1940 

A meeting o£ the -Working Committee was held at Wardha from NovembCT 3 
to 6 19*3. The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Bmoiini 
Naidi, Vallabhbhai Patel, Eajagopalaohariar, Eajendra Prasad Bhulabhar ^ _ Desai, 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhankerrao Deo, Prof ulla Chandra (jrhosh and J. B. Knpalani, 
B Pattabhi Sitramayya and Harekrushna Mehtab were present by special invitation. 

Gandhiii attended the sittings of the Working Committee. Ihe Committee 
discuss^ with Gandhiji the next step in the campaign of individual civil 

Tile Working Committee passed ike following resolution : 

CoNGKESS Party in the Central Assembly 

Tn ^iew of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced by the Government of 
India to finance the war, the Working Committee request the Congress members 
of the Central IjCgislative Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings 
reiiting to the BilL 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 


Gandhiji's Statements 

1— First Step in the Campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience 

I have had three days^ discussion with the Working Committee. During it, 
1 unfold^ my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it. 
Although I have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the 
first step without consultation with the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-wOrkers with one, through the mind 
and the heart. There is no other way to enforce discipline or obedience to 
instructions. I must admit that it was not plain sailing for me. There was 
stubborn dissent from two members. I tried hard to carry conviction to them but 
I fear I failed. They will, however, yield obedience so far as it is possible for 
them for the sake of discipline. The difference of opinion solely centred round 
the quantity of civil disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged, 

I disclose this part of the discussion to show that my plan will fall short 
of the expe(!tations of those whom the dissenters represent. I would simply say 
to them : Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the 
bwtof your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels .against 
it you will serve the cause by seceding and educating the people along your own 
lines. That would be straight, brave and stimulating in that the people will learn 
to appraise the value of different methods. You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the toigress platform anything contrary to the official programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether one 
person offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 
as they may be called upon to do. 

The plan is simply this. Direct action will be commenced by Shri Vinoba 
Bhave and for the time being confined to him only. And since it is to be confined 
to individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted 
by him as to exclude others directly or indirectly. But since it is concerned with 
freedom of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 
either to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a 
crime to listen to him or read anything written by him. But I think and believe 
that they do not want to invite any trouble though they hold themselves in 
readiness to cope with every trouble that may face them* 

I have discussed with Shri Yinova various plans so as to avoid all unnecessary 
friction or risks. Ihe idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
huraaiily possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit but within that limit it would be effective. One man’s non-violent action 
would be dcsjused and ridiculed by the non-believer in it. In truth while the 
effect of a given violent action ^ can be reduced to mathematical terms, that of 
uon-violent action cleties ail calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
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have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to present an example of 
unadulterated non-violence remains to be seen. 

Who is Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-graduate having left college after my return to India in 
1916. He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the Ashram almost at its inception. 
He was among the first members. In order to better qualify himself he took 
one year's leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And practically at the 
same hour at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it 

without notice. I had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has 
taken part in every menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. 
Though he has a marvellous memory and is a student by nature, be has devoted 
the lar^st part of his time to spinning in which he has specialised as very few 
have. He believes in universal spinning being the central activity which will 
remove the poverty in the villages and put life into their dead ness. Being a born 
teacher, he has been of the utmost assistance to Asha Pevi in her development of 
the scheme of education through handicrafts. 

Shri Yinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft, It 
is original in conception. He has made scoffers realise that spinning is the 

handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all India. 

He has abolished every trace of untoucnability from his heart. He believes in 
communal unity with the same passion that 1 have. In order to know the best 

of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. He therefore 

learnt Arabic. He found this study necessary for cultivating a living contact with 
the Muslima living in his neighbourhood. 

He has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifice at 
his bidding. He is responsible for producing a young man who has dedicated 
himself to the service of lepers. Though an utter stranger to medicine, this 
worker has by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and is 
now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his labours. 
He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treament of lepers, Yinoba 
was for years the director of the Mabila Ashram in Wardha. His devotion to the 
cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near Wardha and now he has 
gone still further and lives in Paunar, five miles from Wardha from where he has 
established contact with villagers through the disciples he has trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of India. He is an 
accurate student of History. But he believes that real independence of the villagers 
is impossible without the constructive programme of which ‘khadi’ is the centre. 
He believes that ‘charkha’ is the most suitable outward symbol of non-violence 
which has become an integral part of his life. He has taken an active part in the 
previous Sytyagraha campaigns. He has never been in the limelight on the political 
platform. With many co-workers, he believes that silent constructive work with 
civil ^sobedience in the background is far more effective than the already heavily 
crowded political platform. And he thoroughly believes that non-violent resistance 
is impossible without a heart-belief in and practice of constructive work. 

Yinoba is an out and out war resister. But he respects equally with his own 
the conscience of those who whilst not being out and out wax resisters have yet 
strong conscientious objection to participation in the present war. Though Yinoba 
represents bo& the types, I may want to select another who will represent only one 
type, namely, conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

It was necessary to introduce Vinoba at length to the public in orda: to 
justify my choice. This will perhaps be the last civil disobedience struggle which 
I shall have conducted. Naturally I would want it to be as flawless as it can be. 
Moreover, the Congress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable embarrassment 
to Government consistently with its own existence. For that reason too, I had 
to strive to produce the highest quality irrespective of quantity. 

But Yinoba must fail as I must if we do not represent the Congr^s, let alone 
the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do not give 
us Ml-hearted cooperation which is ceaseless prosecution of the Constructive 
Programme. It is not vocal co-operation that is required. It is co-operaton in 
work that is needed. The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal progress 
in spinning, complete disapi>earance of untouchability and increasing friendliness 
between the communities an<i an increasing sense of justice in every walk of life. 
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Uaiess rock bottom justice and equity pervade society, surely there is no 
non-violent atmosphere. Above all there should be no civil disobedience but what 
is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation binding on every 
Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no cooperation. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then challenged. 
And I can say with confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our favour 
but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take me at my 
word. They will have lost nothing and will find that they had contributed greatly 
to the movement of freedom through truthful and noh-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly naiTOW~the right 
to preach against war as war or participation in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretention that to all intents and 
purposes India is an indepndent country is at all true. If India is very much 
a dependfflicy in fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be r^arded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and a»th cannot be won by impressed levies however large. They may win 
if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un- 
adulterated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non- 
wmkBce through non-violent means. Ho when we probe the issue deep enough 
we discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. If we vindicate that right 
all is well with us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Swaraj through 
non-violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war- 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the British. The Congress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people of India that if they 
will win Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily with 
Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to fight against the denial. Therefore while that right will be 
exercised only by those whom I may select for the purpose, all the other activities 
of the Ckmgress will continue as before unless the Goveimment interfere with 
them. 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much importance to quality, 
I do not offer civil resistance myself. I have already said that unlike as on 
previous occasions I do not wish to do so for the very good reason that my 
impriMment is likdy to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities than 
dm the Congress can do. I want also to remain outside to 
mpe witik the contingency that may arise. My going to jail my be 
interpretod m a general invitation to all Congressmen to follow suit. They will 
not ^ily distinguish between my act and speech. Lastly 1 do not know how 
things will shape. I myself do not know the next step, I do not know the 
Government plan. I am a man of faith. My reliance is solely on God. One 
step is enough for me. The next He will make clear to me when the time for 
it com^. And who knows that I shall not be an instrument for bringing 
about peace not only between Britain^ and India but also between the warring 
nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for vanity by those who 
believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than the fact that I am 
penning these lines. 


2.— “Hakijan” and the Notice of the Pkess Adviser 
On the 18th. instant, the^Editor of “Harijan'^ received the following notice 


from the District Magistrate’s Office, Poona : — 


“I am directed by Government to advise 
leading up to Hatyagraha by Vinoda Bhave and 
subsequent developments should be published 
Chief Press Adviser, Delhi. 


you that no account of incidents 
no report of his speeches or any 
without previous reference to the 


I would like to bring to your notice that this is in your own interest to 
avoid prosecution under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules.’’ 
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Thereupon I entered into correspondence with H. R the Viceroy. Correspon- 
dence is still going on but it is necessary for me to take a decision to-day for, 
if I did not, there may be waste of public money. In view of the reply hitherto 
received I have no course left open but to suspend publication of ‘‘Harijan”. 
‘‘Harijan Bandbu” and “Harijan Bevak”. I cannot function freely I have to send 
to the Press Adviser at New Delhi every line I write about Batyagraha. It is true 
that the notice is only advisory and that therefore I am not bound to act up to 
it. But the consequence of disregard of advice is also stated in the notice. T have 
no desire to risk a prosecution against the Editors. The three weeklies have been 
conducted in the interest of truth and therefore of all parties concerned. But I 
cannot serve that interest if the editing has to be done under threat of prosecution, 
liberty of the Press is a dear privilege apart from the advisability or otherwise 
of Civil Disobedience. The Government have shown their intention clearly by 
the prosecution of Bhri Vinoba Bhave. I have no complaint to make 
against the prosecution. It was an inevitable result of bis defiance of 
the Defence of India Eules. But the liberty of the Press stands on a 
different footing. I am unable to reconcile myself to the notice which, 
alihongh in the nature of advice, is in reality an order whose infringe- 
ment will carry its own consequence. 1 am sorry to have to disappoint the nu- 
merous readers of the three weeklies. Next week I shall be able to let the public 
know whether it is to be merely a suspension or an indefinite stopping of the three 
weeklies. 1 shall still hope that it will be merely a suspension and that my fear 
will prove to be groundless. But should it prove otherwise I may inform the 
public that Satyagraha is independent of press advertisement. If it is real it carries 
with it its own momentum and I believe the present Satyagraha to be real, 
it will go on. I will not be provoked into any hasty action. 1 am still not ready 
with the next move. But as I have said in my previous statement, every act of 
Civil Disobedience is complete in itself. This press notice shows how effective it 
has been. Every act of repression adds strength to the reality. Satyagraha thrives 
on repression till at last the repressor is tired of it and the object of Satyagraha 
is gained. Whether, therefore, I take the next step or not and when I take it is 
a matter of no consequence to the public. Let those who sympathise with it follow 
implicitly the instructions, I have issued, I believe, and my belief has been tested 
repeatedly, that a thought deliberately thought and controlled is a power greater than 
speech or writing and any day greater than steam which is husbanded and contrai- 
ls. We see the latter every day carrying incredible weights, even across stwp 
precipices. Thought power overcomes much greater obstacles and easily carries 
greater weights. But let me give a practical hint to the non-believer in the power 
of thought, husbanded and controlled. Let everyone become his own walking 
newspaper and carry the good news from mouth to mouth. This does not mean 
what boys used to do in the past, viz., trum|>eting about of bits of news. The 
idea here is of my telling my neighbour what I have authentically heard. This 
no Government can overtake or suppress. It is the cheapest newspaper y^ 
devised and it defies the wit of Government however clever it may be. lit thise 
walking newspapers be sure of the news they give. They should not indulge in 
any idle gossip. They should make sure of the source of information and they 
will find that the public get all the information that they need without opening 
their morning newspaper which, they should know, will contain garbW one 
sided information and therefore, not worth the trouble of reading. For it mtj 
be that even the public statements such as I am now issuing may also be 
stopped. It is the condition of life under an autocratic Govemmaat whetho: 
foreign or indigenous. 

Sevagram, 10- 1940* 

3—Valedictoey Statement ('‘Harijan*^) 

You must have seen through my press notice that the publicatimi of 
“Harijan” and the other two weeklies had been suspended. In it, I had express 
the hope that the suspension might be only for a week. But I see that the hope 
had no real foundation, I shall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect 
you too will miss them. The value of those talks consisted in their being a 
faithful record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere. As I have no desire to offer civil disobedience, I cannot write freely. 
As the author of satyagraha I cannot, consistently with my professions, 
suppress the vital part of myself for the sake of being able to write on permissible 
subjects such as the constructive programme. It would be like dealing with 
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the head. The whole of the consfcruefcive programme is to me 
non-violence. I would be denying myself if I could not preach 
that would be the meaning^ of submission to the latest 
suspension must, therefore, continue while the gagging lasts, 
tyagrahi’s respectful protest against the gag. Is not Satyagraha 
1 an inch is asked for by the wrong-doer, is it not giving the 
only the coat is demanded ? It may be asked why this 
^rdi^a^y process ? The ordinary process is based on violence, 
regulated by violence in the last resort, I would refuse to give 
ell might be asked for. I would be a fool if 1 did otherwise, 
regulated by non-violence, I should be prepared to and actually 
m inch is asked for. By so doing I produce on the usurper a 
pleasurable sensation . He would also be confounded and would 
do with me. So much for the ‘enerayh I having made up 
nder every non-essential, gain greater strength than before to die 
nd preservation of what I hold to be essential. I was therefore 
y my critics of having advised cowardly surrender to Nazism 
rhen I suggested that they should lay down external arms, let 
Britain if they dare, but develop internal strength to refuse to 
to the Nazis. Full surrender of non-essenials is_ a condition 
aion of internal strength to defend the essential by dying, 
not writing this to convert the English to my view. I am 
^gesfe to you that my surrender to the framers of the gagging 
object-lesson to you, the Header, in satyagraha. If you will 
a your own life the implications of the lesson, you will then 
ly aid from the written word in ‘'Harijan.'’ Even without 
rijan’* you will know how I shall myself work out the full 
ing an ell when an inch is wanted. A correspondent pleads 
no account should I suspend “Harijan”, for he says his non- 
sd by the weekly food he gets therefrom. If he has really done 
^-imposed restraint should teach him more than a vapid conti- 
*‘Hari}an’^ 

4.— The Coktempi.ated Fast 

receiving numerous telegrams asking me not to undertake 
fast. Almost all of the telegrams are from friends who are 
ly health and who think that if I am alive I can still render 
the country. There are one or two bitterly criticising me and 
isting has no place in the politics of the country and that It 
ical atmcmphere and impairs the efficiency of opposition to the 
e hght for freedom. I wish to thank both the friends and 
cnemhers of the Working Committee and I also had a long 
s contemplated fast. 

e extension of individual civil disobedience the idea of the fast 
in abeyance. But I must say nothing that I have heard has 
the position I have consistently held about the relevancy and 
i all walks of life including the political. I admit that is a 
Imit also that the use of that weapon is not open to any but 
the use of weapon of civil disobedience is not open to every 
i of civil disobedience is open only to those who are qualified 
fasting requires infinitely larger qualifications. I hold that I 
fixations. I have had God-given opportunities of training myself 
;onseiously since 1907, that means 34 years. But it cannot be 
It can only be taken in obedience to the promptings of an 
it the inner voice. God or whatever other name you like to give 
? mentioned the possibility of fasting because something within me is 
I am myself fighting against it. I know that however willing the 
lesh is weak. I know that being unable to drink an adequate 
during fasting it becomes almost unbearable specially in the 
t however weak the fiesh may be I know that the weakness can 
that unseen power dominates me to the exclusion of every 
feeling has not yet come to me and until it does naturally there 
it does come I shall myself feel powerless to listen to the 
of friends or the anger of fierce critics. Therefore I will beseech 
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all to hold themselves in patience and watch developments. Of course, it is open to 
everybody to help me in the crisis through which the country is passing. I have 
shown the numerous ways in which everybody, friend and critic, can help. I have 
1)0 desire to make any elaborate statement indicating the ways in which people can 
help. Having stopped the publication of ‘Harijan’ weeklies I have lost all desire for 
making public statements. This I am compelled to make in order to 
thank numerous inquirers and to allay public anxiety. 

Wardha^ 7 


5.— Payment of Fines by Satyageahis 
A very serious question confronts me in connection with the struggle. In 
many places magistrates have been imposing heavy fines on Civil Besisters, in some 
cases without option of imprisonment. Civil Besistera must not and cannot 
complain of whatever penalty is imposed on them and a Government will always 
take advantage of weaknesses of human nature. Hitherto I have advised that fines 
should not be volutarily paid but that authorities must be left to collect fines by 
distraint. The result during the last straggle was a great deal of heart burning 
and bitterness. Those, who bought movables or immovables for a song incurred 
popular ill will. I hope that if Government wish to touch immovable property they 
will not sell but confiscate it. For whenever the struggle ends immovable property 
is bound to be restored to the original owners —the resisters. The late Bombay 
Government know how difficult it was for them to restore to the resisters the im- 
movable properties that had changed hands, I have however discovered what may 
be termed a flaw in the reasoning that I had applied to the infliction of fines. I 
now feel that even as a resister courts imprionment he is expected to court any other 
form of punishment, i. e. fines. Punishment courted has to be joyfully suSered. 
Therefore when fines are imposed and the person fined is able to pay he must do 
so willingly. The result may naturally be that such a person will be fined again 
and again. If he persists in his resistance he may have no property left. This is 
nothing to be wondered at. As a matter of fact it is the essence of Civil Disobe- 
dience that the resister becomes indifferent whether the authorities take away all his 
property or not. Therefore all propertied persons who wish to join the struggle 
should do so well knowing that the whole of their property may be taken up by 
the Government, This is a struggle which has no ending except in success. There- 
fore those who may be fined should pay cash if they have it. If they have no cash 
and the Government attach their property it should be open to their friends to bay 
the same. This will be an efiective check on the cupidity of those who would 
profit by exploiting others^ loss and there will be no bad blood. One corollary to 
this reasoning is that even as I had declared that every inch of immovable property 
sold or confiscated by the Government would have to be returned to the EesisfcOT 
so will every rupee taken in fines have to be returned to them on the struggle 
ending. It follows of course that those who pay the fines will have to offer ^vil 

Disobedience till they are safely lodged in jail. It follows also that those propertied 

persons who do not wish to run the risk of losing their property must not join 
this struggle, I hope however that patriotic people who believe in the efficacy of 
Civil Eesistance will not fight shy of losing all the possessions. Let them 
remember the words of Seth Jamnalal : “I have long since come to realise that 
much too heavy a price has been and is being paid by the few fo! 

the enjoyment of wealth and for the apparent safety on life. The price 

paid is the blood of the famishing millions and the manliness of those who should 
be ready to shed their blood for the defence of themselves, their famili^ and 
their country,” 

Sevagram^ 

* fi.—lNDEPENDENGE DAY 

I hope that evei 7 man and woman in India, whether Congressman or other, 
will realise the gravity of the struggle and will resolve on the forthcoming 
Independence Day upon dedicating himself or herself to the service of the country 
in terms of the millions. Swaraj based on non-violence does not mean mere 
transfer of power. It should mean complete deliverance of the toiling yet starving 
millions from the dreadful evil of economic serfdom. This can only be attained 
by the propertied few identifying themselves with the millions and by their 
readiness to sacrifice their all for the latters^ sake. It must be a Day of 
fraternisation, abolition of iintouchability from our hearts, giving up spirituous 
liquors, self- spinning, and sale and spread of khadi and village industries. There 
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is to be no civil disobedience that day. For we must not invite disturbance of 
our meetings and processions, prabbat pheries on that day. The day may begin 
with Prabbat pheries, followed by dag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening 
there may be processions terminating in public meetings where the pledge may be ex- 
plained clause by clause and administered by the Chairman and solemnly accepted 
by the audience. Where there are already restrictions they must be obeyed. From 
such voluntary obedience comes the strength for and the right of civil resistance* 
iM-mi, 

Pledge 

**We bellve that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of Me. so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights aud oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically 
euiturallf and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the Britisli 
csonneetion and attain Puma Hwaraj or Complete Independence. 

'We recognise that the most efiective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence, India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is % adhering to 

methods that our c0unti7 will attain Indej^ndence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Bwaraj is 
aliainetl 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, reciuire successful working of the constructive programme 
ol Ehadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek every 
opportunity spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste 
or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have 
hmi injected and to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered 
to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether ofiicials or 
non officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
must f>e abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their daily 
conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious 
faith nmy be ditierent, in our mutual relations we will act as children of mother 
India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic interest. 

‘ Charjdha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme for 
toe resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
ranovai of toe grinding poverty of the masses. We shall therefore, spin regularly 
use for our ^sonal miuirements nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible 
produete of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise 

. We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles and 
mlmm ml to keep in readiness to r^pond to the call of the Congress, whenever 
It may come, for carrymg on toe struggle for toe independence of India. 

Tn view of the fact that individual Civil Disobedience has already commenced 
and that a large number of Congressmen have already been imprisoned all ovlr 
India, it becomes toe special duty of every Indian to concentrate with redoubled 
z»I on toe constructue programme, without toe fulfilment of which no civU 
disobedience, mass or individual, can help us to win and retain Swaraj. Concretolv 
expressai eonstnictive programme means the universalisation of handspininT^d 
of village industries and village products. 

that efiective spreifl of non-violence must bring communal harmony and complete 
eradication of untouchability in every shape and form.’' ^ cumpieie 

7.-~Aerest of the Congress President 
.Long befOTe Ms unexpected arrest Maiilana Saheb had announced that befnrp 
ofiermg Uvii Disobedience lie vvould visit Sevagram and discuss with me important 
matters aileeting the commimal qu as also such other matters. Ba?rf wm 
not to te. J<oii-ix>pular Kulers do not disclose their intentions to the people Thev 
dlow them to be interred from their acts. Perhaps it is a legitimate mference 
to ^aw from Manlana ^ihebs premature (from the Congress land-Si 
that they did not want him to meet me. Ihere can be noSausHor cC^aSt % 
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tMs. They may not be e^ectod to consult Congress convenience. But it is proper 
for Congressmen to realise that the rulers have no faith in Congress non-violence. 
Probably they do not consider me to be a knave, but they do consider me to be a 
fool. In so doing they only follow many others who think that Congressmen fool 
me and that the lattePs nonviolence is but a cloak for hiding their violence, if it 
is not a preparation for it. Our struggle therefore consists in showing that our 
non-violence is neither a cloak to hide our violence or hatred, nor a preparation 
for violence in the near or distant future. Therefore our success depends not upon 
numbers going to jail but on the sum total of the purity and non-violence we are 
able to show in all our activities. Numbers can count only when they are of the 
right type. They will positively harm the movement, if they are of the wrong 
type. 

For me there is no turning back, whether I have many or very few Satyagra- 
his. I would far rather be regarded as a fool but strong, than as a knave and a 
coward. Though the whole world may repudiate my claim I must repeat that 
the struggle is God-guided. I am but a humble instrument in His hand. Without 
His guidance, real or imaginary, I should feel utterly impotent to shoulder the 
burden 1 am supposed to be carrying. 

Let me now say how I visualise the struggle. Maul ana Saheb having gone, 
there is to be no successor appointed. Every acting President in a province must 
be approved by me. It is not necessary that there should be one. All representa- 
tive Congressmen from members of Village to Provincial Committees are expected 
to be in jail if they are fit and approved by me. If they are not, by reason of 
health or otherwise, they cannot be expected to function except in rare cases and 
that too under my approval. No fresh elections are to take place to replace those 
who will have gone. The idea is ultimately for every Congressman to act on his 
own and be bis own president but no body else^s. That is the conception of a 
completely non-violent institution or society. Not much direction is required by 
those who have learnt the art of suffering. Eveiy body knows the conditions he 
has to fulfil for acquiring fitness for offering Civil Disobedience. They can be 
easily complied with by any adult who is sound in body and mind. No dijfiScnlty 
as to action arises so long as I am left free. For nobody can resort to direct 
action without my consent. My intention not to court arrest abides but the rulerg 
may have a different plan. If it comes, it will be the real time of freedom from 
external control be it ever so nonviolent as also of true test for everyone. I am 
not to appoint a successor. Thus if I am arrested every one will be under the discip- 
line of his or her own conscience. In theory therefore a time may come when 
millions will be judges of their own fitness to offer Civil Disobedinca 

This is not a struggle which can be ended quickly. We are r^sMng an 
authority that is in itself struggling to fight for life against a stubborn foe. The 
authority is related to a nation which knows no defeat. Those whose life is in 
danger either readily yield on what they regard as non-essential, or fight to the 
end on what they regard as essential. Its refusal to concede our demand shows 
that they think that our struggle comes under the latter category. Therefore our 
struggle must be coterminous at least with the European. Hence every one who 
offers Civil Disobedience and gets a short term should know that on every release 
he has to repeat Civil Disobedience till the end of the struggle. 

There are two tactics demanding attention. I have already issued a note about 
fines without the option of imprisonment. 

The other is that of not arresting Civil Eesisters at all. In each case tie 
resisters should march on foot in easy stages in the direction of Delhi. It may be 
even two or three miles per day. The resister will march taking such food as lie 
villagers may provide. 

Sevagram, Wardha^ 

8.— 'National Flag and Khadi 

I observe that in the Punjab people pay for and w^ar paper metallic tricolour 
badges. Now the tricolour has merit because of the material, that is, Khadi of 
which it is made and is a symbol of identification with the masses and of non- 
violence. Therefore badges must be made of Khadi. Metal and pa^er badges have 
no value for Congressmen save as superflous decorations. At this time of trial for 
us all I would expect Congressmen and those who are in sympathy with it to 
observe the necessary rules of conduct. No detail can be regarded as too trifling 
for attention. For an aggregate of details makes a principle. 

B^vagram, 24- P 1941, 
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9.— Letter to All Editors 
Sevagranif January 28, 1041 

Bear Editor : 

We have become so used to the Press gag that we hardly know that there 
is ft partial paralysis of the press, lu the name of “war effort” all honest expression 
of opinion, if it is opposed to war effort as conceived by the official world, is 
effectively suppressed, unless an enterprising editor or publisher risks the loss of his 
press. Thus my own effort, if my honesty^ be not questioned, is the true effort to 
end all war and therefore in no way anti-British or pro-German. If public opinion 
desired suppression, the Press would on its own initiative exclude news and opinions 
disliked by the public* But in India the majority of Indian Editors would gladly 
publish all the news about Satyagraba if there was no gag. 

I wish to use my case by way of illustration, For the conduct of the 
campaign and for the sake even of keeping it within restraint I have to issue 
statements from time to time. During four days two out of three such statements 
were suppressed. The reason assigned was as follows : 

1, -^'^JSth January 1911, 

‘T am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of 
January 13 regarding continuance of the civil disobedience movement was sub- 
mitted for press advice by two of the press agencies but was not passed for 
publication. 

*T am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

2 , — January 1041, 

I am writing this to inform you that Mahatma Gandhi’s statement of January 
9 regarding payment of fines by satyagrahis which was submitted for press advice 
by two of the press agencies, was not passed for publication, as being a prejudical 
report containing incitement to carry on anti-war civil disobedience, 
am accordingly bringing the above fact to your notice.” 

1 used to send my statements through the usual news agencies. But when I 
foand that they were censored, I had to send ray statements to selected newspapers 
and so they found pla<!e in some of them. You can judge for yourself whether 
they^ were objectionable news. This method of sending statements on chance 
publication is precarious. As I had no intention of extending civil disobedience 
to the special Press laws and ordinances I stopped the three Harijan weeklies 
whose chief aim was to propagate non-violence and what is known as the con- 
slructive programme. I do not want so far as possible to extend the scone of 
civil disobMience beyond the present limit. But I do not know that I can ex^cise 
that restraint if the Press abdicates its function of publishing relevant news 
I therefore ap|>^I to the Press not to succumb to the gag but to assert its indepen- 
dence by publishing all the satyagraha news in its fullness. Of course it is open 
to the editors to criticise and condemn the movement or the statements that m^av 
Iw iflsued.^ Editors can signify their disapproval of the gag by either publishing 
the offending statements and risking prosecution or even confiscation of the Prefm 
or by stopping publication of their papers altogether byway of protest. Thwe 
are only two oat of many ways for signifying your disapproval. ^ 

1 observe that the Standing Oommittee of Ecfitors is meeting on the Ist 
proximo. The Committee is exited fearlessly to vindicate the liberty of the 

K; i!bu“Ub'n” “ '* “ “ •« 

.. draw attention to the fact that in a subject country like Intiia 

the liberty of the Press is doubly precious. And your responsibility if you 

STof thifctnTrf rn the 

Yours sincerely, 

,,, T> Gandhi. 

li. Reply to the -Times op India’s” Ceiticisms regarding the Policy 
c,. oy Non-violence. 

Bir, 

a reply?“'^ earnestly jn your issue of February 7 demands 
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Inspite of your disbelief I must adhere to my faith in the possibility of the 
most debased human nature to respond to non-violence. It is the essence of 
non-violence that it conquers all opposition. That I may not express myself that 
measure of non-violence and the rest may express less is highly probable. But 
I will not belittle the power of non-violence or distrust the Euhrer’s capacity 
to respond to true non-violence. 

The illustrations you have cited in support of your dis-belief are all 
unhappy because wholly inapplicable. A man is not necessarily non-violent 
because he lays down arras. The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians and the Foies 
may have all acted most wisely but certainly not non-violently. If they could 
put up successful armed resistance, they would have done so and would have 
deserved well of their countrymen. Nor is it for me to blame them for sub- 
mission when resistance became vain. It was, however, in order to meet such 
contingencies and in order to enable even the physically weakest persons not to 
feel powerless against physically strong persons fully armed with the modern 
weapons of destruction that Satyagraha was discovered and applied in 
South Africa in 1907. And it has since been successfully applied under varying 
and even baffling circumstances. You will please excuse me for refusing to draw 
a distinction in kind between the forces I have had to cope with hitherto and 
what I may have to cope with, if the Fuhrer attacked India. The prospect of 
his killing every Satyagrabi causes neither terror nor despair. If India has to 
go through such a purgatory and if a fair number of Satyagrahis face the 
Fuhrer’s army and die without malice in their breasts, it would be a new 
experience for him. Whether he responds or not, I am quite clear that these 
Satyagrahis facing the army will go down to history as heroes and heroines at 
least equal to those of whom we learn in fables or cold history. 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty or non- 
violence of my companions. You are entitled to throw the Poona resolution in 
my face. I have already confessed that the Poona resolution would not have 
been passed but for my momentary weakness. As to the want of honesty or 
defective non-violence, I can only say that the future alone will show whether 
satyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true as human beings can be* 
I can only assert that every care has been taken in making the seiecticm to 
ensure a fair standard of non-violence. I admit, however, that hypocrites have 
undoubtedly crept in. But I entertain the belief that vast majority will be found 
to be true. The Congress president has been frank enough to defiTO the 
limitations of his non-violence. But so far as I know his mind— and nobody 
does if I do not— his non-violence will be proof against any temptation within 
the limits defined by him. 

I should undertake to engage in non-violent resistance to the Fuhrer if I 
had companions with the Maulana Saheb’s circumscribed belief. Whether 
such non-violence can stand the test or not is a moot question. I have achieved 
Buccess till now with such material, 

You are incorrect in attributing to me a demand for unfettered liberty of the 
press or speech. What I have said if that there should be unfettered liberty 
provided that it is not inconsistent with non-violence. You say that Oon^ei^ 
ministers’ restrictive action went beyond the proviso. If it did, it was certainly 
against the declared Congress policy and can be no guide or criterion for me. 

The unkin dest cut is contained in the insinuation that my demand for fr^ speech^ 
subject to the proviso mentioned, was a device for squeezing political conee^bns 
from the British. There would be nothing politically wrong 0 political concewsion® 
were demanded even at the point of civil disobedience. But it is a matt® of public 
knowledge that the Poona resolution has lapsed. And in so far as I am «»oenied, 
it remains lapsed so long as the war lasts. Civil disobedience would certainly be 
withdrawn if free speech is genuinely recognised and the status quo restored. I 
have never stated during previous movements that they were likely to be long 
drawn out. But I have done so this time because I believe that there can be no 
settlement with the Congress short of complete independence during the pendency 
of the war, for the simple reason that the Congress cannot commit itself to active 
help in the war with men and money. That would mean a reversal of the policy 
of non-violence which the Congress has pursued for the last 20 years and 
independence cannot come through any settlement while the war lasts. Therefore so 
far as I know the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in 
non-violence. The Congress demand concerns all persons and parties. 

You ask me in the face of all these facts whether it is fair or morally right 
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toporsoe his (my) present campaign. You have answered the quption yourself 
in the negative. But I may not accept your answer. In the first place, as shown 
iSove I do not subscribe to your facts. Secondly, to accept your answer will be to 
declare my titter insolvency. I would be nntrue to the faith I h^e nnwaverpgly 
held now for nearly half a century in the efficacy of non-violence. I may seemingly 
fail but even at the risk of being completly misunderstood I must live and act 
according to my faith and belief that I am serving India, Britain and humanity. I 
do not wish well to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish well to 
Britain at the expense of Germany. Hitlers will come and go. Those who bdieve 
that when the Fuhrer dies or is defeated his spirt will die, err grievously. What 
matters is how we react to such spirit— violently or non-violently. It we react 
violently, we feed that evil spirit If we act non-violently we sterilise it _ 

You ask me to devote myself to internal unity. Well, my passion for it is as 
old as that for non-vioience. Indeed, my first non-violent experiment outside the 
Oie domestic circle was to promote that unity. And I had considerable success. 
I ask you therefore to believe me that my efiort for unity is not suspended but 
iitensified by the present movement. The great beauty of non-violent effort lies 
in the fact that its failure can only harm those who are in it, while its success 
is sure to promote all round good. 

Bemgram, 10-$^194L 

11.— 'Jail Interview with the Congress President 


I must warn the public against journalistic flights of imagination. No 
importance need be attached to my visits to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and there 
meeting quite accidentally Kunwar Sir Jagdishprasad, then Pandit Malaviyaji and 
the morning following Bhri Vijaya Luxmi Pandit and finally Maulana Saheb 
Abnl Kalam Azad. They were all of them friendly visits wholly unarranged when 
I left Sevagram for Allahabad. I had gone for one mission and that alone. 
WMt little other work I did was purely accidental. I refer to my meeting 
tome studfimts and Garhwali workers. Sir Tej Bahadur I went to see because 
he was ailing. We are old friends. He was to have come to see me but 
wtea I heard that he was ill I insisted on going to hiim No doubt, we talked 
about the political situation and even more about the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
Sir Jagdish who dropped in and who was to dine at Sir Tej Bahadur’s joined 
the conversation. But not the slightest political importance attaches to these 
conversations. We talked as individuals and not with regard to any mission. Sir 
Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not) to end the present deadlock. He would give 
any thing to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. He ascribes to me over-much 
capacity for bringing about unity. Sir Jagdish is no less anxious. But the 
talks were no more than a friendly interchange of views. As to the visit to 
Malaviyaji Maharaj the same thing happened. He has aged. Me ought not to 
talk about current events. He is too weak. But the country’s affairs are his 
daily food. He will cease to think about them when he ceases to tead and think 
of the Bhagwat and Oita, 'JTiese things are the breath of his life and they will 
stop with the stoppage of his last breath. Who knows but that he will 
take them where the disembodied spirit goes ? It was a privilege to meet these 
friends but our talks have no bearing on the political situation in the country. And 
there could be none in the purely prison visits to the Maulana and Shri Yijaya 
liuxmi Pundit. 

I know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the public devour them show their desire for communal unity and a 
solution of the political deadlock. But mere desire will take us no nearer its 

fulfilment. For fulfilment can only come through common action on the part of 

those who share the desire. All are searching for common action. Speculation 
interferes with the search. So far as the Congress is concerned its policy and 
action based thereon are well-known. It is gross misrepresentation to suggest that 
the Congress is out for securing terms for itself. Freedom of speech is for all even 
as independence will be for all. U’he contents of the latter will be decided not by 
the Congress but by the vote of all. And if it is to be achieved non-violently it 
follows that the mere vote of the majority will have little play. The charter of 

independence must be the product of the willing consent of the minorities and 

other relevant interests which are not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass 
of Indian humanity. 

Be this as it may in order that aU the units may have full freedom of 
expression even against the war itself the Congress has embarked upon Civil 
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Disobedience. That is the contribution of the Congress to the fulfilment of the 
common desire. As an effort in direct action it must hold the field till a better 
is found. 

Strong objection has been raised against my interpertation of the Bombay 
resolution, I regard it as a true interpretation. But it is that of an individual. 
I have no authority from the Congress to interpret or vary the Congress resolutions. 
That is essentially the function of the President, the Working Committee and 
finally the A. I. 0. 0. The only authority I have is to conduct the campaign of 
Civil Disobedience. But when the time for settlement comes it will be for the 
Working Committee to decide what the terms shall be. My contribution will be 
confined to advising the Committee. The Working Committee may reject the inter- 
pretation I have given. It or the A, I, 0. C. may even alter the resolutions they 
have passed. Meanwhile let every one whether Congressmen or others be guided 
by the Bombay resolution and not by my interpretation. I have therefore, failed 
to understand the consternation created by my statement that there can be no 
settlement short of independence during the pendency of the war. 

Sevagram 6-S-4U 


12.~National Week, Apeil 6— -13, 1941 

The National Week will be soon upon us. Its observance has a double pur|>ofie 
(1) to achieve self-purification through fasting on the 6th and 13th April and (2) to 
increase mass consciousness by greater concentration on constructive work. The 
sixth of April 1919 saw exhibition of a sudden and unexpectedly high spirit of 
Swadeshi and mass manifestation of communal unity and a determination on the 
part of Congress Hindus to get rid of the canker of untouchability from Hinduism. 
Swadeshi centred itself on Khadi as it was the central village industry of a 
universal character. During the twenty years since 1919 the constructive programme 
has widened. The other village industries have found expression through the 
A.I.V.I.A. Education has been linked with the villagers through Hindustani 
Talimi Sangha. There has been greater concentration on impressing women in the 
national service and therefore regarding them as valued co-workers on a par with 
men. The widening and working of the constructive propamme is the only way 
in which active non-violence can express itself. Civil disobedience comes, if it must, 
at the end of the constructive programme, never in the beginning. We saw 
through experience that we had to retrace our steps in 1919 as Civil resistance had 
been resorted to without preparation through constructive service. Disobedience of 
laws can never be civil unless the resisters have learnt the art of voluntary 
obedience. This is impossible without tangible, co-operative work requiring exact 
discipline and voluntary and whole hearted obedience to rules and relations. 

Civil resistance is merely lawful and obligatory only in some cas^ whereas 
constructive work is obligatory on all who belong ^ to a non-violent organkatioe. 
And civil resistance can be effective only when it is backed by constructive effort 
on a mass scale. Success of civil resistance can be measured by the succm of 
constructive effort. Therefore I hope that all Congress workers will during the 
National week 6th to 13th April devote their time to the constructive programme. 
Khadi and other village industries have always played a prominent paft in the 
programme. For all young and old, men and women, can take part in it and the 
work can be measured in arithmetical terms. It is to be hoped that the r^ponse 
will be much greater than ever before. 

13.— Talk with the “Times of India’s” Special Goeeespondent 

I have very carefully listened to the advance press copy of ‘The of 
India’s” leading article which must have appeared this morning in Bombay. I 
acknowledge the friendly tone of the article, and I wish I could have given an 
encouraging reply ; but I cannot. 

I adhere to all that I said at the initiation of the struggle. When I launched 
out, I had no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening. It was conceived 
to be, and it remains a silent declaration of unquenchable faith in the power of 
non-violence even in the midst of circumstances so terrible and so baffling as face 
the world today. 

I believe more in tbe efficacy of the incalculable force of an inscrutable 
Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated and calculable forces that the 
combined powers of destruction can bring into plav on this little planet. That 
incalculable force has somehow or the other to act through human agency. How 
find when I cannot say. Whether that agency is the Congress or not, I cannot 
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say. I crweed upon the faith that today the Congress is the 9nly organisation, 
howeTer imperfect, however wanting in faith as an organisation, stiil the only 
organisation that stands defiantly for peaceful measures* ^ ^ • i, , 

That being my position, so far as I am concerned, there is no drawing back. 
Whether civil disobedience is ofifered by one or many is of no moment. It must 
eontinue against ail odds. Congressmen can certainly repudiate it in more ways 
than one* It will then cease to be an organisational movement^ and therefore I will 
admit it will cease to be effective in any shape or form. But I would be content if 
I still retain the faith to be the solitary witness of the power of non-violence. 

I must resolutely deny that this movement, whether m conception or m 
execution, is communal or anti-Muslim or anti-English. There is sumeient evidence 
for these who want to notice it to^ show that extraordinary precaution is being 
taken to keep the movement within limits and absolutely innocuous. ^ 

M^y Government people have admitted that it is wholly meuective according 
to their conception. The writer of the article has said as much from his standpoint. 
And both are right. It w''as never intended that it would create an appreciable 

implosion upon the war effort, but it is a moral, and from that standpoint a 

grand protest against the conduct of the war in the name of a free people. It is 
m token of the yearning of a political organisation to achieve the freedom of 
M),OOO.DOO people through purely non-violent effort and therefore to affect the 
future destiny of the world. Again an ambitious claim, but it is there. 

If I can help it, tiie Congress will disdain freedom at the sacrifice of a 
tingle legitimate interest that is consistent with the interests of the dumb 
millions, whether they are Hindus, Muslims or others. I must deny that if the 
Congress had held on to Office in the seven provinces the Pakistan cry would 
have been less loud than it is today ; but the giving up of office had an infinitely 
more moral basis than the avoidance of a tussle with Muslim interests or any 
other ieterests. llie fundamental basis was Indians dissociation from the war 

effort to which it was never invited to be party. This is putting it in its lowest 

term and in bald political language. As you know, my own basis is still more 
abstract, still more moral and still more universal, but on that account nonetheless 
real or less practical. 

I make bold to say that when the clash of arms has ceased and we have 
settled down to peace, permanent or impermanent, history will record that the 
Congress fight in Its totality was a supremely moral fight and free from any 
injury to man’s dignity. 

To conclude this very unsatisfactory reply, as it would appear, to a friendly 
gesture, I want to plead one thing. Would friends ask me at this supreme 

moraenl in the lifes ®f the world and my own life, to deny a faith that has 

suslaiBed me for nearly half a century ? And let me interpolate one thought, 

however unwelcome it may be. I am convinced that if Britain will only be true to 

ludiit then, whether the Congress withdraws the struggle or not, everything can be 
settled ^tisfactorily But unfortunately British statesmen have chosen the wrong 
path and have put imaginary obstacles in the way of India’s freedom. But that 
IS a chapter on which I have no desire to dilate. 

H’^ard^a, Id-i-lML 

14.— Communal Biots 

Hindu Muslim riots that have broken out in many important places in the 
country must^ have saddened all sane people. My grief however is special. 
"J'he Congress influence seems to have been practically unfelt during the dark days. 

We have proved oursflves barbarians and cowards in these places. Arson, 
loot and killing of innocent people including children have been common in almost 
ail the places. Thousands have run away from their homes for fear of their lives. 

Congress influence was not to be measured by the number of members on the 
Conpess register but by its leavening quality. It has been shown clearly that the 
influence is negligible in riots and the like. Individual cases apart, the Congress 
produced little or no influence over either the Muslims or the Hinaiis in the affected 
areas. From ^ the accounts ^ received it seems that Muslim fanatics in Dacca and 
Ahmedabad did their worst in inflicting damage on Hindu property by looting and 
burning with a deliberation that showed premeditation. Hindus, instead of boldly 
standing up and facing the mischief-makers, fled in their thousands from the danger 
zone. And where they did not, they were as barbarous as the assailants. These 
were all untouched by the Congress non-violence. And yet these axe the men who 
iorm the bulk of the Congress meetings. 
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If the Congress has no control over the masses on such occasions, there is not 
much value in Congress non-violence as a positive force. The Congress cannot take 
charge of the C4overnment if the British suddenly withdraw. They are not likely 
to do so without a desperate effort. But British valour cannot mske Congressmen 
brave or fit for shouldering the responsibility of Government. 

At the present moment the British Government is preoccupied. It is a marvel 
how the^ hold sway over four hundred million people. Their amazing self-confidence 
and their skill in the use of destructive weapons enable them to hold India in 
bondage. But they may not be expected to keep the peace even to the extent they 
do in normal times. They will ensure their control anyhow but they will allow us 
to kill one another and come in only when that control is in danger. 

Congressmen's course is clear. They must e'.amine the contents of their 
non-violence. If it does not go as far as the regulation of inter-communal and 
such other relations, it is of no use for the acquisition of Independence. I prophesy 
that without pervasive non-violence of the brave, when the question of real transfer 
of power comes, it won't be the Congress who will have the privilege and the 
responsibility of delivering the goods. The power will descend to those who are able 
to make effective use of violence. 

In Europe two forces, equally matched in destructive skill and bravery, are ranged 
against one another. The goal before both is domination. In spite of all the 
will in the world I have found no difference in kind between the two. The 
difference in degree does not interest me. The British heel is bad enough for me. 
As a man wedded to independence and non-violence, 1 must fight Nazism and 
Fascism equally with the enslaving British Imperialism. But has the Congress 
really the non-violent strength even to fight this imperialism which we know 
through and through ? Hitherto it was a case of seizing power bit by bit But 
every Indian politician knows that there never was the slightest move on the 
part of the British to part with real power. And now we have it in its nakedness 
from Mr. Amery that we may expect no such thing peacefully from British 
authority. We have to fight for it either violently or non-violeatly, whether it is 
the Congress or the League or the Hindu Mahasabha that fights for it. I am 
satisfied that the two sectional organisations will never win Independence for the 
masses, Hindu, Muslim, Christian, JSikh, Farsi, Jew. The Congress is the only 
organisation that has laboured for national solidarity from the beginning. But 
that labour will be vain if the Congress does not prove true to its trust. I do 
not mind Congressmen changing their creed in spite of many leaders being in 
jail or openly leaving the Congress. I can see my way to rebuilding the 
Congress with five true men with whom there is neither Hindu nor Muslim nor 
any other. Eeligion is a personal matter. It ought not to affect the political field. 

Then what should a Congressman do f He must resolutely refuse to take 
sides and defend with his life and without the use of violence the person who is 
in distress as did for instance three women in Ahraedabad. I have no doubt 
there are many such individual instances unknown to me. Cowards will never 
bring peace or independence. He must therefore tell the masses never to fiy from 
danger and that if they cannot follow his way they must defend themselves in 
the best way they can. What is required is a brave heart— a possession which 
is in nobody’s giving and which therefore can never be taken away. He mu^fe 
instil into his neighbours the lesson that even violence can be both decent and 
indecent. It is no bravery to kill unawares an innocent person because he does 
not belong to one’s religion or to burn his property Those who do so 
their religion and themselves and positively mar the effort for Independence* 

Let me give some further illustrations of what a Congressman should do irt 
given circumstances. 

A Congressman has no enemy. While he will not s^fc'the prolectiou of 
the police or the military, he will not interfere with them in the perform^ee of 
their duty but he will not hesitate to lose his life if need be in checking them 
when they are partial or exceeding their authority. This will app^ a dangerous 
doctrine But it is not if it is enforced fully. For if the Congressman concerned 
has erred, he will be the sufferer and not the police or the military. I know 
that a youngman because he was brave, by timely interference, saved p^aps a 
hundred lives by simply holding the bridle of an officer's horse and telling him 
in firm accents, that he may not give the order to fire and that he — the youngman 
^would reason with the crowd and disperse them 

Supposing there is a Hindu procession which has a right to pass through 
a Muslim locality and a Congressman has no inftuence over either, he will 
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still dv0 bis life in begging a passage from tbe opposing Muslims. The 
^mediate resnlfe may be zero. But tbe Congressman will have left a legacy 
o! non-violent bravery. It will be good practice in non-violencce. Let us learn 
from tbe British people the art of recklessly losing life and property. The same 
rule applies to a Muslim procession passing through a Hindu locality. We shall 
never &rn the art of mutual forbearance and toleration till some of us, though 
nerfactlv innocent, have staggered Indian humanity by losing our lives. 

A crowd is bent upon setting on fire the property of one community or 
another or desecrating a mosque or temple. Congressmen whether one or many 
will give their lives to prevent mob fury. • t ^ t.- i-r 

A stray man attempts to stab a passer-by. At the risk of his life, a 
Congressman will pluck the knife out of the hands of the would-be miscreant. 

Congressmen may gasp on reading this note and particularly the illustra- 
tkrns and say ‘impossible", well, attainment of independence is still more im- 
possible whether by violent or non-violent means. But what seems impossible 
to^e lacking faith will become possible to those who have faith. And it is 
iaid that faith can move mountains. I know this, that neither independence nor 
communal unity is possible without ample sacrifice, bravery and self-confidence 
which is but another name for faith. 

15.— Bihar Eiots 


1 have just read an account of the unfortunate riots in Bihar. As soon as 
a wire was received on the 3rd instant by Eajendra Baba from Shri 
Saehidanand Singh that a dangerous situation was developing in Bihar, he 
rmponded by hastening to Bihar. . 

The account of the riots makes painful reading. I have studied the various 
statements residing them also. Rajendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put in the 
whole of his weight in favour of sanity and peace. This is his first wire to me 
after reaching there : “Situation improving but still panicky uncertain. Mathura- 
babu, Shah mhib touring myself proceeding with volunteers'*. I know that he 
will give a good account of himself. Peace will somehow be restored if it has not 
b^ alr^y by the police and the military. But this can only be a super- 
imposed pmcB* Rajendra Babu’s as every Congressman’s and for that matter 
every sane citizen's business is to find out the cause of the riots. Unless this is 
done, there is no likelihood of permanent peace. I observe that the riots started 
with’ the resentment over the observances of the anti-Pakistan Day. Pakistan 
and Anti-Pakistan observances and the like have come to stay. As national 
amsciousness grows and ambitions rise righ, such observances will multiply. 
But why can we not conduct ourselves decently inspite of these ? Why 
should we be so utterly intolerant as not to suffer one another’s views ? And 
thCT why should we show our intolerance as if we were savages ? 

I am quite convinced that the chief burden for the voluntary preservation 
of pesace lies on the shoulders of the Congress, the oldest, the beat organised and 
riie TOCSt popular organisation in India. It must be admitted that the vast majority 
of Congress members are Hindus and Bihar is a predominantly Hindu province. 
TTier^ore it should be comparatively easier for the Congress to ensure peace 
there without the aid of the police and the military. It should be a point of 
honour for the stronger party to protect the weak against harm to life or 
property. It is a difficult task but it has got to be tackled. When I lay this 
burden on the Congress, I do not mean to suggest that the Congress alone should 
or can do it. The Congress has to invoke the assistance of all parties, the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others. Each may have its political 
pre^ramme. But if we are not intent upon imposing our respective programme 
on the opponents by force of arras, expressed today through goondaismj surely 
we may all agree that we shall settle all our differences through negotiation and 
peaceful effort including arbitration. The Congress may fail to produce joint 
action. If so, it will be a noble failure. It must, however, continue to work 
even single banded, if its non-violence has any meaning in it. 

At present Bihar is the province that can lead the way and set the 
example. Eajendra Babu has a gentle and unique hold in his province such as 
no other leader has. He is the hero of the earth-quake days when the whole 
of India put its trust in him. May he have too the privilege of being the 
messenger of peace in Bihar and through Bihar may be throughout India. 

Sevagram^ 7 - 5 - 
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16. COERESPONDBNCB WITH ShRI K. M. MUNSBI 

Sbri K. M. Mnnshi wrote to me the enclosed from Naini Tal to which I 
sent a reply in Gujarati of which the original and translation are herewith 
enclosed. In pursuance of the correspondence Shri K. M. Munshi came to me as 
soon as it was possible after his return to Bombay. In the course of the discus- 
sion I discovered that whilst he accepted in the abstract the principle of Ahimsa 
with all its implications he felt the greatest difficulty in acting upto it, the 
more so as with his intimate knowledge of Bombay he was sure that he could 
not carry the Hindus with him, much less the Muslims and others. He knew 
that the numerous Hindus who were under his influence would look to him 
for guidance and would seek his advice. He saw no way of convincing them 
that they could defend themselves through Ahimsa. As a political weapon 
therefore of immediate use in the midst of the riots which looked more like a 
miniature civil war, he could not make any effective use of Ahimsa, With him 
the (luestion was not one of interpretation of Congress resolutions but of being 
truthful to himself and to the country. In view therefore of the following 
resolution passed at Poona by the A.I.C.C. explaining the Wardha statement, I 
advised him that the only dignified and brave course for him was to resign from 
the Congress and attain freedom of action unhampered by restrictions entailed 
by the Congress non-violence : 

The Poona Pesolution 

“The A.I.C.C. has considered the statement issued by the Working Committee 
from Wardha on June 21, 1940 and confirms it. The A.I.C.C. is of the opinion 
that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adhere strictly 
to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is unable, 
in the present circumstances, to declare that the principle should be extended to 
free India’s national defence. 

“The A.LO.O. desire to affirm that the Congress organisation should continue 
to be conducted on the principle of non-violence ana all Congress volunteers are 
bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of their duty and 
no Congress Volunteers Organisation can be formed or maintained except on that 
basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence with which 
Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to non-violence.” 

I told him that there came a time in every Congressman’s life when being 
a Congressman dragged him down. That was when there was conflict between 
thought and action. For the spring of non-violent action was non-violent thought. 
If the latter was absent the former had subjectively little or no value. Ther^ore 
it was good for him, the Congress and the country that he should resign and 
mould his action from moment to moment as he thought proper. And by his 
action he would open the door for those Congressmen to resign whose practice 
could not accord with their thought The Congress was conceived to be a 
non-violent and truthful organisation in which there should be no place for those 
who could not honestly conform to these two conditions. Strange as it might 
appear the practice of non-violence seemed more difficult than of truth. For the 
fruits of untruth were more indetectable than those of violence. 

My advice appealed to Shri Munshi. And he has decided to accept it. He 
will go because he could not be disloyal to the Congress he has so long served. 
And it does not at all follow that his resignation means that from being a mmk 
and mild man he suddenly becomes a fierce man vowing vengeance on those 
whom he may consider to be opponents or that he becomes a communal anti- 
nationalist. I have no doubt that for him every non-Hindu whose only home 
is India is as much Indian as a Hindu born and br^ in india. I eon^afeulate 
him upon taking the step he will and I have every hope that his resimation 
from the Congress will enable him to utilise his faculties so as to make a decisive 
contribution towards the the establishment of lasting peace in Bombay. 

Sevagram, 25-6-1941, 

Staff HousBf Naini Tal, 26th Mag, 1941 

My dear Bapu : 

Please excuse the language, but as my thoughts have, in this instance, taken 
shape in English, they had best be expressed through that medium. 

I am seriously perturbed since yesterday morning, when I read your letter 
to Shri Bhogilal Lala in the morning papers. I will quote two material paras : 

(1) “Those (Congressmen) who favour violent r^istance (by way of self- 

24 
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defence) miisfe get out of the Congress and shape their conduct just as they think 

fit and guide others accordingly.” . ^ i 

(2) “A Congressman may not ^ directly or indirectly associate himself with 

gyiBnasia where training in violent resistance in given. ^ ^ 

Forgive me, if I cannot reconcile myself to these injnnctions. 

Since Pakistan has been in action at Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay and other 
nkces it is clear that such riots are going to be the normal fe^ure of our life for 
mm& years. If the war comes to India’s frontiers or the British machinery of 
maintaining order weakens they will perhaps grow more frequent and intense. If a 
division of India is sought to be enforced, by internal or external agencies, through 
organised violence, if life, home and shrine and the honour of women is threatened 
by goondaism, organised resistance in self-defence appears to me to be a paramount 
and unalienable dutv, whatever the form such resistance may take. ^ 

Do you include, the Akhadas in the ‘‘Gymuesia where training m violent 
resistance is given”? I may inform you that for the last over fifteen years I have 
been associated with the Akhada movement in the Presidency both directly and 
indirectly. I presided over two Conferences— one at Bombay ^ and the other at 
Poona — to organise it on a systematic line. I have still unofticial connection with 
several Akhadas. I deem them an essential machinery for training our race in the 
arts of self-defence. During tiie last many years, they have played a great part in 
giving to us some self-confidence to resist goondaism. , .r , 

Inspite of great efforts which I have made since yesterday I have failed to 
convince myself that my views as expressed in an article I wrote a fortnight ago 
and published in Social Welfare of the 22nd require a revision. 

I am sending you a copy of the article for ready reference. Since I came to 
jon in 1930, you have been more to me than a political leader ; You have been to 
the whole of our family a father ; you have been a beacon for the last ten years, 
lighting us on the path of the little spirituality that I can lay claim to. Hence, 
the pain I feel in confessing that I have searched in vain for a way out of this 
conflict 

I can, of course, keep quiet or can acquiesce in what you say ; or can for fear 
of losing my Congr^s association and your confidence — both precious possessions of 
my life— voice your sentiments, and go my way or do nothing. But something in 
me rebels against such a course. You have been to me the embodiment of truth, 
and I would lose my self-respect, my right to pray to God, if I pretend to follow 
you with such mental reservations. 

I cannot pledge myself not to preach, help, organise or sympathise with 
organised resistance to violence in self-defence by all possible means. I do not 
want to be dishonest to myself, nor to the country, whose integrity is now threate- 
ned, Nor, believe me, do I desire to deny myself your inspiration and guidance. 

In this dilemma, please let me know what I should do. 

Yours. 

(Sd.) K, M. Munbhi. 

The Mahatma’s Eeply 

Sevagram, May 29^ 1941. 

My dear Munshi : 

I have your transparent letter. I don’t mind your having written it in English. 
I would not for a moment tolerate your suppressing your thoughts or simplv 
parroting my views. It would not become either of us. 

You have the fullest liberty of thought and expression. If there is an error, 
there is nothing to prevent us from correcting it. But do remember that non- 
violent resistance is far superior to violent resistance. And if that is so, how can a 
votary^ of non-violence resort to violence ? I have already made it absolutely clear 
that violent resistance becomes the duty of those who have no faith in non-violence. 

^But I would ask you not to worry about these things while you ar4 there. Go 
to Kosani and soothe your eyes with the darshan of the Dhavalgiris snows. Do 
stay there longer, if you must, for the sake of your eyes. There is no hurry at all. 
rhis work will be there awaiting you no matter when you return after full recovery. 
Do come on your return to Bombay. 

„ Bapxj’s Blessings. 

Statement of Shri Munshi 

I had the^ benefit of detailed discussion with Gandhiji and many friends on 
the present situation in the country. After mature deliberation I feel that the 
interests of the country demand that with my views on the question of self-defence 
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I Bbould not continue any longer to be a member of the Congress. Any other 
course would neither be honourable for" me nor fair to the country or the 
Congress. 

Gandhiji would not think ol my offering satyagraha^ in the present uncertain 
and enfeebled condition, of my health. I could not think of working a *Peaee 
Brigade* in Bombay, not having the requisite spiritual strength. At the same time 
to pursue any work other than that of helping to arrest the progress of the blood 
fued that is going on before one’s eyes is flying away from duty. I feel that in 
the dark days which lie ahead of India I would be of no use to the country 
unless I pursued the path of duty in the light which God has been pleased to 
vouchsafe to me. 

This decision has been rendered rather difficult by the personal bond which 
subsists between Gandhiji and several leading Congressmen on the one hand and 
myself, but I would not be worthy of their confidence if I remained in the 
Congress with a mental reservation on the cardinal point of Congress faith as 
Gandhiji understands it My only satisfaction has been that Gandhiji, with his 
usual generosity, has helped me to reach a decision which is consistent with my 
own view as to the direction in which my immediate duty lies. 

17 .— Punjab Afpaies 

When Mian Saheb Iftikhar-Ud-din, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee and Dr. Gopichand were with me the other day Mian Baheb 
told me that there was some misunderstanding among some Congressmen about 
certain things which required clearing. I should have dealt with them earlier. 
But pressure of work and my limited capacity for disposal are responsible for the 
delay. I take them up now. 

When the Punjab Bar patriotically took up the honourable role of 
curiae and decided to bring before their High Court for revision the cases of 
satyagrahis in which in their opinion, obvious injustice wal done. I was delighted, 
not for the sake of the relief such revision might bring, but for the sake of die 
Punjab Bar and of purity of justice. Whilst satyagrahis must be indifferent to 
the sentences pronounced against them, they must welcome exposure of injustice 
especially when it is brought about at the instance of disinterested parties. When, 
therefore, Ismefc Begum wired and wrote to me that her husband was much 
displeased and disturbed over the prospect of revision, I urged her not to interfere 
and asked her to tell her husband that there was nothing wro^ about the revision 

and that if he was discharged it would be open to him to ofer civil diaohedienee 

again. Of course, the matter wears a different and ugly aspect jwhen satyagrahi 

prisoners request the amicus curiae that they should take up their (prisoner’s) 

cases. Such conduct would be quite countrary to the satyagraha code. 

Complaints are being made in several parts as in the Punjab that the new 
lists of satyagrahis are not being passed as fast they are sent. There is no lack of 
despatch in the Punjab or any other province as to the lists. But I am in bo 
hurry to pass them. I repeat for the thousandth time that the present civil disobe- 
dience is not only not designed to embarrass authority but care is being taken as 
far as possible to avoid all embarrassment. The merit as also the strength of Ihe 
struggle consists in reducing embarrassment to the minimum whilst the BritiBlt 
are engaged in a deadly life and death war. Moreover, since our struggle is going 
to be indefinitely prolonged— I give no less than five years,— there need be »o 
hurry to fill the jails. Mere filling of jails can bring us no nearer our fraedim 
than we are now. The virtue lies in the people learning through the reefcrteted | 
civil disobedience the necessity of discipline, suffering and self-saeriiee. Every 
true example of satyagraha acts as a leaven working itself in the mass mind. 
During the initial stages I was purposely lax in scanning the lists. Tlie result 
was that many crept in who had done no cqnstpctive work. Some hwi even no 
faith in it. These are a burden on the organisation and positively hinder Ihe 
march to freedom. I have said repeatedly that constructive work is the foundation 
for civil disobedience* It promotes discipline and conduces to the growth of non- 
violence in the worker. As time advances Congressmen must therefore expect 
increasing stiffness on my part. The conditions will be the same. Strictness will 
be the same. Strictness will be confined to the enforcement. This is but natural 
if we are to grow from strength to strength and if we are to make the struggle 
increasingly purer. I can conduct it on no other ta^ms. 

Then Mian Saheb mentioned to me that some Congressmen had adversely 
criticised his move for achieving among all parries in the Punjab agreement about 
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eschewing goondaism in the pursuit of their respective programmes. When the 
Mian Saheb told me that there was just a possibility of such an effort succeeding I 
at once told him to make it and suspend for the time being his own civil disobe- 
dience and of those whose assistance he might consider necessary for the arduous 
task. Some Congressmen seem to have taken exception that Mian Saheb had invited 
to his meeting non-Oongressmen and even communal leaders. The objectors forget 
that it is the essence of Mian Sabeb's move to bring together all the opposite 
elements and see whether they could agree to eschew goondaism for the achieve- 
ment of their respective purposes. Nor could there be in such a meeting decisions 
by counting heads. The end contemplated could only be achieved by the willing 
consent of the parties. In any event Congressmen should know that Mian Saheb 
has undertaken this difficult mission in consultation with me and with my whole 
hearted consent. I hope that he will receive the closest co-operation of all 

^He is impatient to offer civil disobedience. As the head of the Congress in 
the Punjab he thinks that Ms primary duty is to offer civil disobedience.^ I have 
told Mm that there is no such universal rule. On the contrary it is bis clear 
duty and of thc^e whom he may select to refrain so long as he and they feel that 
they can contribute their mite to the attempt to eradicate goondaism. 

There remains the question of those who were prematurely released owing to 
the Punjab High Court decision about the insufficiency for the purpose of convic- 
tion of mere notices to offer civil disobedience. When I learnt about the decision 
I had informed Mian Saheb that he should not be in a hurry to send them to jail 
imd that when he paid his contemplated visit to Sevagram I should discuss the 
qaeshon with him and decide. He came and I advised that those who were not 
wanted for the peace move should xe-offer civil disobedience. 

Bevagram, 6^7-194L 

18 .— ‘'Khaoi Jagat” 

The sphere of *Khadi Jagat’ is co-extensive with that of the activities of the 
All India SpianerB’ Association. Theoretically speaking the activities of the A. I. 
S. A. are unlimited. At present it provides employment to 224,421 spinners, of 
whom 167,996 are Hindus, and 56.425 are Muslims, along with 20,643 other 
artisans, such as ginners, carders, dyers, weavers and washermen. The A. I. S. A. 
represents all those Hindus, Musalmans and others who are engaged in the various 
processes involved in the production of Khadi, as also those who use Khadi. 
Although these people are at present a mere drop in the ocean of Indian humanity 
diey are numerous enough to be scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. The A. I. S. A. is entirely a philanthropic institution. It is the largest 
institution of its kind in India and perhaps in the world. If the expectations 
formed about this institution materialise, the A. I. S. A. should represent the whole 
of the dumb and semi-staxved milions of India. And if that event comes about 
it would represent the aspirations of the whole of submerged world. The bloody 
massacre going on in the present war is probably a demonstration of the fact that 
industrialism will lead the world to destruction in the end. Enlightened revival of 
handicrafts alone can save it. But here I am talking of the future and God alone 
knows what the future has in store for us. All the same there is such a thing in 
the world as human endeavour and the endeavour of the A. I. S. A. is to propagate 
the spirit of Khadi throughout India. Then alone can we get rid of the grinding 

g auperism of India's masses. The word Khadi must be taken in its wider sense 
ere. For such extensive work, we require a much greater number of workers than 
have been hitherto available. Those who are aleady engaged in this work have to 
cultivate greater capacity for sacrifice. They must cultivate the habit of study in a 
scientific spirit. Their knowledge must be steadily progressive. 

The wheel is the centre of this activity because it alone can give employment 
and living to the millions of women. The wheel includes the Takli. It is not to 
be taken merely as thg widow’s main stay. It has been conceived as a symbol of 
India’s economic uplift, Hindu-Muslim unity and therefore even of her indeWndence 
in terms of her millions. Thus the science of Khadi is a lofty study. Many 
experts are required to dedicate their energies in an organised manner for the 
furtherance of the cause. These include economists as well as highly skilled 
mechanics. A mason can build a village house, but it requires an engineer to plan 
and build a b^g building or a big dam. Much more talent, knowledge, application 
and research are required to improve the village implements than to build a bridge 
on the Ganges. \\ hen we are able to attract people of this tj^pe by our renunciation 
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and methodical research, we will able to make rapid and far reaching progress, not 
tni then. 

Looking at it from this point of view ‘Khadi Jagat^ is not an insignificant 
venture. It was because I regarded it as an ambitious venture that I supported 
the proposition of undertaking it, I hope, therefore, all the articles published 
in this magazine will be of the required, standard and be ernestly studied by the 
A. I. S. A. workers, and those interested in the uplift of the villages. 

One thing I must not omit. The Association has increased the wages of the 
spinners without any demand from the spinners themselves and in utter disregard 
of the market wages. This will be always looked upon as a creditable adventure for 
the A, I. S, A. Khadi lovers have helped the Association in this philanthrapic 
move. The piice of Khadi was bound to go up, but these friends willingly paid 
the extra price. Consequently, Khadi workers have a double duty to discharge. 
They must see that in the first place the spinners get the full w^ages according to 
the standard laid down by the A. I. S. A. Secondly, the customer buying Khadi 
should be charged the minimum price compatible with the rise in the wages. 
There should be no attempt at making profit. If at some place profits have accrued 
they should be spent with the permission of the A. I. S. A. in lowering the price 
of Khadi or otherwise in the interests of the poor. The progress of Khaoi does not 
depend upon the ups and downs of the market. It depends upon ^he purity of our 
ti'ansactions. If our transactions are pure they must result in at least three 
things : 

(1) We shall attract pinners and artisans, 

(2) The number of Kmadi wearers will increase and the necessary money will 
flow in, and 

(S) Greater number of workers will be attracted. 

I say this on the strength of 55 years of public service. It will be the 
endeavour of the ‘Khadi Jagat’ to achieve the three ends or in other words ‘IQiadi 
Jagat’ will strive to induce in the workers an ambition for greater purity, greater 
dedication and greater knowledge. 

19— Tai.k Between Mahatma Gandhi and the President of the 
Maharashtra P. C. C. 

Q. I. Very few names from the 8rd list of Satyagrahis from Maharashtra 
(193 out of 1,072) are approved and permitted to offer satyagraha. This 
permission business seems to he unduly delayed, and the satyagrahis are thus put 
to much inconvenience. 

A. I propose to introduce a change in the technique about the passing of 
these lists of Satyagrahis. Prom the date on which the name of a prospective 
satyagrahi if forwarded to me for sanction by a P. C. C., the satyagrahi concerned 
has to stop his private activities and has to devote himself wholly to the working 
out of one or more of the items of the thirteenfold constructive progmmrae, 
which expression is to be understood in the widest sense as explained in my 
article headed “Implications of constructive programme” in the issue of “Harijan” 
dated the 18th of August, 1940. Every prospective Satyagrahi is expected to keep 
a Log-Book (or Diary) in which he will daily enter the work done during the 
course of the day and the Log-Book shall be submitted to me through the P. 0. €. 
concerned at stated intervals, say, fornightly, or monthly. After going 
through the Diaries I shall grant permission for Satyagraha to de^jrving peraons. 
Others will have to follow the said course till they get permission. The satyagrahi 
may not expect any financial help from the Congress. I know that on tius v^ 
strict basis the number of satyagrahis will be reduced to a very large CTtenl but 
what I am keen on is quality and not quantity. I shall not feel sorry if the 
number is reduced to any extent. Moreover, whilst so many satyagrahis are 
wandering about, I am anxious not to add to the list of wanderers, 

Q. 2. Don’t you feel that you are unfair to the prospective satyagrahis In 
prescribing such a severe preliminary test to them only, while you allowed their 
predecessors in on a comparatively simpler test ? 

A. I don’t think I am unfair. One thing that you must remember is lhat 
the movement is evolving. Exigencies of the situation may demaiid varying 
conditions. 

Q. 3. Has the President of the P. C. C, any du^ towards the Satyagrahis 
when they come out of Jail. 

A, Yes, he certainly has. He has to ask them to repeat satyagraha and 
find themselvei again in jail say, within about a week from the date of their 

\ 
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release. Tlie P. C. Cs. need only report to me cases demanding special trptment 
and the mstriictions that will be issued by me in these cases should be followed 
and execut(^ by the P. C. Cs. 

Q, 4. How long will this process go on ? 

A. Indefinitely, that is to say till we achieve our goal. Deep down m me 
there is a feeling that the struggle will become progressively fiercer and we 
must pass through all such trials. In this respect we must take a lesson from 
the British who, inspite of all die severe ^ losses and heavy odds against them, have 
maintained a fine morale and are determined to carry on. n e may not do less. 

Q, 5. If any Satvagrahi, who has enrolled himself on the original basis, 
feels unable to accept ^the new basis, which will be the honourable way out for 

A. He is free to withdraw his name and there is no disgrace attaching to 
any such hon^t withdrawal. I must not be deceived. To deceive me is to deceive 
oneself and the nation. Every honest person can and should withdraw his name. 
He may continue to render whatever other services he can to the country. He 
does remain and does continue a Congressman as^ before. Congress does require 
and does appreciate his services alsb. But he just can not remain on the 
Batyagrahi list as it is now envisaged. ^ ^ 

Q. 6. Can we start and develop a Volunteer organisation under the present 
circumstances ? 

A. By all means ; the only condition is that it shall be organised only on 
the basis of nun-violence, unadulterated non-violence. No trifiing with non-violence 
will do and therefore no laxity in that respect can be tolerated. One more 
point— the said organisation should be pro-congress and yet independent of the 
Congress. It can be allied institiitiou like the A. I. S. A., etc. 

Q. Can decent violence in self defence under emergencies by any member 
of such volunteer organisation be toletrated as an exception ? 

A. No, it cannot be. No such exception can be contemplated or provided 
against in advance in an organistation which is started specifically on the sole basis 
of non-violence. Such a person will have to leave the organisation. 

Q. 8. “Non-violent resistance is the best method ; Mling that even violent 
decent resistance is tolerable but cowardice is unthinkable affl condemnable^’ that is 
what you have been preaching in this respect. But what you now say does not 
s<iuare with your above dictum. 

A. That dictum is meant for those millions that have not yet accepted the 
ereeil of the Congress. I cannot apply to those organisations that are founded on 
the basic creed of non-violence. 'Those who desire to effect a change in the basic 
creed of non-violence must either change their General or go out of the 
organisation. 

Q. 9. The Congress being lai^ely suspended as an organisation, what should 
be our policy this year as regards the annual enrolment of membership ? 

A. Under the circumstances there can be no obligation to enrol membership 
in the usual manner. New applicants if they so desire, must however, be enrolled 
as members and there should be no objection to realizing annual subscription from 
old members wherever practieale. 

Q. 10. Do you desire the starting of Peace-Brigades ? 

A. Certainly I do, Sometime ago (vide “Harijan” 18th June, 1938) I made 
certain concrete suggestions in that respect. I know very few will be found, at least 
in the beginning, to enlist in such an organisation. A beginning may, however, be 
made by any small number or even singly. Buch an organisation cannot be 
conducted on the lines of ^ democracy. It can only be a body of persons with a 
(iefinite purpose. If the pioneers are the right sort of people they may gather 
followers in due course. 

Q. 11. What should be our attitude _ towards elections to local bodies ? 

A. As a rule elections to such bodies should not be run in the name of the 
CongTess. There may be no objection to Congressmen fighting the same on their 
individual responsibility. But this is a question which can be authoritatively decided 
upon only by Eajendra Babu and Acharya Kripalani. 

€i. 12. Can enrolled satyagrahis fight such elections individually ? 

A. No. I am quite clear on this point. 

Q. 13. W hat should be done in the case of those satyagrahis who have already 
put in their eandidatiiie for such elections ? 

A. They have either to withdraw from the election or from the satyagraha 
pledge ; they eaiuiot retain both. 
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Q. 14. What should be the Congress attitude towards the registration of 
voters to the Legislatures— which lists are now under preparation— both central and 
provincial ? . . . , ^ 

A. The Congress must pay full attention to this work. Congress may not 
ignore it. 

20.— Letter to the ‘‘Times oF India” 


Bevagram, Wardha, 
July, 31, I94i. 

Dear Sir, 

This is the concluding portion of your Icaderatte in the “Times of India” 29th 
instant : “Either he has been lax in interpreting his own rules of satyagraha or he 
has been deceived by the majority of those whose names w’erc suomitted. Mr. 
Gandhi can best say which of these alternatives is the right one.” I suggest a third 
alternative. I have neither been lax in the interpretation of my niles of satyagraha 
nor have I been deceived by anybody. You have omitted to read one sentence in 
my admission : “it is inevitable.’' From the very inception of the movement in 1920 
non-violence has been a policy and not a creed. I said in Bombay speaking at 
the A. I. C. C. meeting on the reversal of the Poona resolution that with the 
majority non-violence was a policy. The weakness was therefore inherent in the 
movement. It should not be forgotten that I am trying the great experiment of 
using non-violence for the political freedom of the country. With me no doubt 
non-violence is an end in itself, though it is also a means for the attainment of 
the freedom of the country. With the^ vast majority of Congressmen it is and 
must remain a means. The weakness is thus inherent though none the less 
regrettable. The marvel is that in spite of the weakness, twenty years’ experience 
has not weaned Congressmen from the non-violent policy, though it is opm to 
it to change it any time. 

In the light of the information I have provided, you will perhaps admit that 
the case you have made up against the CongTcss and me falls to the ground. 

Youra sincerely, 
(Bd.) M. K. Gandhi. 


21.— Statement Begarbin^ Interview to ‘Look’ 

I have seen a press report of an interview said to have been given by me to 
an American Magazine called “Look”. It is pure fabrication. I never knew before 
now of even the name of the Magazine. My attitude remains what I have r^)eate- 
dly stated. The Congress will not be satisfied with anything less than Complete 
Independence. 

Sevagram, 4-8-1941, 

22.— Order on Shri Kheeshed Been 

Khurshed Behn Naoroji is the youngest grand daughter of the late Grand Old 
Man of India. In common with her other sisters, she has dedicated herself to the 
service of India, in truth, of humanity. She felt the call some years ago to go to 
the Frontier Province and work among the Pathans there and spread the gospel of 
non-violence. She took part also in the last civil disobedience campaign. Last time 
she was in the Frontier was in connection with dacoities and^ kidnappings. She is 
a brave and fearless woman, and so she had planned to work* if she eould, i« 
the tribal area, and come in contact with the dacoits, and w^n them from their 
error. For months she worked within the province and was trying to croes &© 
border with the permission of the Government. But she did not get the permission, 
though the authorities with whom she came in contact recognised her worth, 
transparent honesty, and utter absence of secrecy about her movement in the Fron- 
tier Province. 9 nis is clear from the letters she holds from the officials. Being 
tired of waiting she notified the Frontier Government of her intratioo to cross 
the border. But she was arrested, tried and sentenced to a fine of Ks. 100/- or 
imprisonment for three months in default thereof. Sb© preferred the latter and 
on her finishing the term of imprisonment she was exteimed from the Frontier 
Proylnce, and interned in the Island of Bombay. She protested agmnst the order 
and corresponded with the authorities. I give below her last letter. 

Sir Bichard Tottenham, 78, Napean Sea Boad, 

AddL Secy, to the Govt, of India, Bombay, 31st March 1941. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Governnaent of India order- No. 75/7/41 Political (I), 
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dated IStb February, 1941, which was served on me jnst before my release from 
the Peshawar Central Prison on 4lh March, 1941, I have to state as follows : 

I consider the language of the order vague and the restrictions un]U8tifiable 
in view of the activities in which I was engaged. I place these few facts before you* 
For nine months prior to my arrest on 4th Dee. 1940, I had been working 
in the Bannit District of the N* W. F. Province, trying to instil into the minds 
of the people the ideal of non-violence. I went about from village to village 
meeting Firs, Maliks, Khans, as well as daeoits—all honour to many of them who 
gave a patient hearing to my talks* I spoke to them on the^ cowardice, of cruelty 
of carrying away or killing defenceless men, women and children. I argued with 
dacoits and tribesmen on the inhumanity of killing one’s fellow beings. I strove 
to make villagers responsible for the collective security of the villages. I asked 
the Hindus to show more courage, and try and create a living bond of sympathy 
Imtwcen themselves and their Pathan neighbours. I begged of the Pathans to live 
upto their traditions of protecting the weak and opposing brute force even from 
their own kinsmen. The abovementioned facts may be verified through Government 
ofScials in the district concerned, in the N. W* F. Province- 

After due intimation to the authorities, I was proceeding to Walo Tangi in 
Triba! Territory on 4th Dec. 1940, to try and obtain the release of some Hindu 
kidnappers, among whom was a woman, when I was arrested. 1 had intended 
to spend some time there, if necessary, until I had accomplished my object . 

liaring all my talks, private or public, to the Frontier villagers as stated 
above, at least one C. 1, D. officer was always present and heard what I said, 
and which in all probability was reported to the Government department concerned* 
I, therefore, take the liberty to ask if my conduct or speech in the N. W. F. 
Province, such as I have described, could by any stretch of imagination be 
considered to be prejudicial to the efficient prosecution of the war, to the defence 
of British India, or to the public order* 

I regard my work in the Frontier Province to have been essentially 
fanmanitanan. I feel sure that I could not have been banished from the N. W* F. P. 
for Ae activities described by me. If the Government have information to the 
contrary, they have been entirely misled. I should be given an opportunity of 
rebutting evidence which has led to the passing of the order against me* 

May [ expect an early reply ? 

Yours truly, 

Sd/-. K. A. D. Naoroji* 

The authorities turned a deaf car to her protest. So she decided to break 
the order of internment if she could not get relief and consequently gave the 
following notice to the authorities : 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your last letter after careful consideration I have failed 
to find the slightest justification for restricting me to the Island of Bombay. 

I am preparea to understand in these times of stress for. the British 
Government the prevention of my entry for the time being in not entering the 
Frontier Province. But I find it hard to reconcile myself to being cooped up in 
the Island of Bombay. My whole soul rebels against what I hold to be manifestly 
unjust and wholly unnecessary. It insults my intelligence. Unless, therefore, the 
restriction order is confined only to the Frontier Province and my freedom of 
movement is left otherwise undisturbed and unless I receive an answer amending 
the order as requested by June, 30, I propose to disobey it, 

Yours truly, 

Sd/-. K, A, D. Naoroji. 

Shame, I suppose, and probably also, because they felt that they could not 
justify their high-handed action in confining the internment to Bombay they relaxed 
the order so as to cover the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

That brought her no relief. Bhe resented the underlying distrust. As will 
be seen from the correspondence I have reproduced, she was quite willing to 
accommodate the authorities by not going to the Frontier Province. But she could 
not possibly tolerate the idea of being confined to the Bombay Presidency. There 
was no reason whatsoever why she should not be allowed to go to Wardha to 
confer with me, or to go to Allahabad to see the Kamala Nehru Hospital of 
which she was till the other day one^ of the active trustees and secretaries, or to 
travel to any other part of India, where she has many friends, and where she 
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could be of great service iu many of the constructive activities going on in the 
country. At last being utterly dissatisfied with the inexplicable treatment meted 
out to her she gave notice to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, on 31st July, 
1941 of her intention to proceed to Wardha on the Ist of August if she was left 
free. So on the morning of the 1st she was without trial, shall I say, kidnapped 
to the Yarwada Central Jail. 

This action of the Government balles me, and is a significant and searching 
commentary on the so-called expansion of the Viceregal Council and what not. 
The public should understand the Khurshed Behn’s action is no part of the War 
resistance campaign. But the public is hardly aware of the fact that many persons 
have been arrested and detained without trial although so far as I am aware there 
is no charge against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the 
Congress campaign or outside. They are being detained for reasons of which 
neither they nor the public have any knowledge. Is Khurshed Behn’a case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ? 

Sevagram^ 4-8-1941, 

23.— Non-violence and Bacoities 

I have read a press summary of a letter said to have been written to me by 
48 persons from Gujarat Jail. The question asked in the message is : “Could it b« 
possible for any member of Congress to use violent means against a violent dacoit 
under grave and provocative conditions,, and yet remain in the Congress fold 

Of course it is possible. It is even possible for people to remain in the 
Congress although they deliberately break every Congress rule. But if I am 
asked whether such persons should remain in the Congress my answer would be 
an emphatic no. That is for public conduct. No law has been laid down by 
the Congress as to private conduct. The Congress will refuse as it should to 
judge the conduct of a person who resists by force a robber robbing his property 
or an assailant molesting his daughter. But the Congress resolution passed at 
Poona lays down that a volunteer organisation for the purpose of self-defence 
organised by the Congress or with which Congressmen are associated must adhere 
to non-violence. Whether persons who break the rule or even preach the use of 
violence by Congressmen in such cases should be turned out of the Congress is a 
different question. My personal attitude is clear. I would not turn out such 
persons from the Congress. My letter to the Delhi President of the Oongrees 
Committee has been misquoted or misunderstood. I deliberately advised against 
expulsion from the Congress. I have always held that it is an action to be adopted 
in rare cases. I know some persons have interpreted my advice to Shri Munshi 
as expulsion. I regard the step taken by him as that of a high sonl^i maa. 
He had taken no inert action. He had conscientious scruples. He referred to me 
for advice and in his own interest and that of the Congress I advised him to go 
out of the Congress. There was no coercion even remotely indirect. His retire- 
ment was wholly voluntary and dictated by purely moral scruples. I have no 
reason whatsoever for repenting my advice which I should unhesitatingly repeat 
in ©very such case. 

The rest of the message does not call for any notice. 

Sevagramf 5-8-1941, 

24— Blankets for Soldiers 

It is a good augury that votaries of non-violence often raise nice 
of principle. Man advances through such spirit of enquiry, provided a condilkm 
precedent is fulfilled, The inquiry should not be like that of a penon, who 
strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. Niceties profit only him, who i® ev® 
vigilant in major matters and whose practice keeps pace with the progrws d the 
principle. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A certain Khadi Bhandar reived an order 
for woollen blankets from the military. The Bhandar author! ti® asked me 
whether they could accept it. I replied that^ they could. The question of principle 
raised was whether it did not amount to helping war. 

As a matter of abstract principle, it will have to be conceded that the 
acceptance was a breach. But at that rate, we must leave India and every country 
engaged in the war. Because, we help war in purchasing the "^ry food we eat. 
We do the same, when we travel by train or buy postage stamps* Our use of the 
currency itself is an aid to war. In fact we are hardly able to do any act, 
which is free from the taint. 

25 
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TBe triitii is, tliat no one is able to act upon a great principle, like that 
of non-violence, in its entirety. Like the geometrical line, it can be only imagined, 
bttt never drawn. In practice, we have to be content with drawing only such fine 
line as we can with onr instruments. There is no ■ wall which can be called 
straight in Euclid, And yet, walls have stood the test of time for thousands of 
years. It is the same with ahimsa. \Ye must put it into practice as best as 
we can. 

It was easy fox me to forbid the sale of the blankets. It was a question 
of only a few thousand rupees, a small amount for an institution selling in terms 
of lakhs. But the prohibition would have been a matter of shame for me. I 
could have done so only by concealing my real view of the matter. Where should 
I draw the line from which such prohibition should commence ? If I were a 
grain merchant, should I decline to sell it to soldiers ? Or, if I were a chemist, 
should I refuse to sell quinine and other drugs to them ? If I should, what 
could be the reason for my doing so ? Does my ahimsa prevent me from 
entertaining such custom ? In other words does it require of me to look into the 
occupation of my customers ? "i’he clear reply is that provided I deal in goods 
which conduce to the welfare of society, I may not look into the occupations of 
my customers. This means, that I may sell my innocuous articles even to soldiers. 
ffranslatM from “Knadi Jagat” for Sept. 1941.) 

2F>— Qua Struggle— A Eeview 


I have been chary of issuing statements for the guidance of satyagraha. The 
deciding reason has been to have them to be self-guided where they are not guided 
by local leaders. But this chariness can easily be overdone. Time seems to have 
arrived for a brief review especially as several leaders who have been discharged 
have met me and there has been much speculation about the trend or the result 
of these talks. The public should know that those who were not wholeheartedly 
with the Bombay resolution have come out with their doubts confirmed. Similarly 
those who never had any doubts have become firmer than ever before in their 
opinion. As for me I never had any doubt as to the correctness of the Bombay 
resolution and have none about the correctness of the steps hitherto taken in 
pursuance thereof. If I had, I could not. would not, have led a fight involving 
not only the fate of the Congress but even of the nation as a whole. There is one 
saving grace in uon-violent action. Unlike violent action it being good in itself 
can never do real harm. 


Complaints reaches me (1) that there is marked deterioration in enthusiasm * 
(2) that fewer people are coming forward now than before ; (8) that those who are 
discharged axe not seeking imprisonment again ; (4) that there is no discipline 
among many satyagrahi prisoners some of whom have no notion of nonviolenc^e or 
tnBh : (5) that the treatment of C class prisoners is inhuman in that the ifood given 
18 bad in quality and deficient in balance. The result is that the majority of prisoners 
have suffered m health, making it impossible for many on discharge to seek im- 
prisonment again without adequate rest and repair. There are too complaints about 
want of newspapers, books and proper sanitation ; fG) That the policy of non- 
embarrassment is unintelligible, as the rulers themselves do not appreciate it and 
fight therefore should be intensified without regard to embarrassment. (7> 
That there is no life left in the Congress— there are no meeting, there are no 
demonstrations, no other activity, and that there should be a change of poliev and 
programme even ^ resuling in tlie resumption of full parliamentary programme 
meludm| ministries i.e. reversion to the Poona Offer ^Y^th suitable modification. 

(I & 2) I shall consider the first two together. Enthusiasm that is froth is 
pt no use m non-violent action, bhowy demonstrations and the like have a value 
in the initial stages. Continuous feverish activity can only promote violence and 
^arch of non-violent action, call it battle, if tLt word 
f epmipg forward is but natural. For it must he 

Jw IS mdividiial and restricted to representatives be 

^ey e\en members of village or firka committee. The list of representatives 

being limited it must one day be exhausted. I have no doubt that if I made a 
general call and relaxed the conditions of enrolment I should be overwhelmed by 
applications. I have no ina«'hinery to examine such applictions. In reality it wili 

wlirtfnf r individual examination and chome. That 

w befoie tue close ot the war. There is neiter wari'ant nor atmosphere 

for mass action. That would be naked embarrassment and a betrayal of non-vioFence 
hat IS more it can never lead to independence. Mass action at this stage \^t?out 
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communal unity is an invitation to civil war. If civil war is to be our lot, it will 
come but if I know the Congress mind, it will never come at the wish oi* invitation 
of the Congress. 

(3) This complaint is partially valid. It is true that some of those who have 
been discharged are reluctant to go back. This is a novel experience for India. I 
had to do it in South Africa. The struggle demanded it there as it now does here* 
Self-suffering has no limit. In former Civil Disobedience the occasion had not come 
to send the same resisters to jail again and again. In the present one it is inevit- 
able. Any other course would reduce the struggle to a farce. The alternative 
suggested is that substitutes should be found for those who would not go in again. 
Surely that is not the way of suffering. And how can we think of gaining indepen- 
dence without a full measure of suffering ? The greater the cause the richer the 
sufiering. Therefore in this struggle they only will count who will seek imprison- 
ment again and again, come what will. They may be very few. That will not 
matter. Of course those who are ill, will naturally not be required to go till they 
are restored. Some have interpreted literally ray statement that the discharged 
satyagrahis may take about a week before they go. Each case has to be judged on 
merits. Shri Yinoba went in twice within 72 hours of his discharge. He had to 
come to me before reoffering Civil Disobedience. Hence even that little delay. Shri 
Pyarelal took nearly a month before going in for the third time. There were un- 
avoidable causes which need not occupy the reader’s time and attention. I have 
mentioned two cases which I was personally regulating. They exemplify the elasti- 
city I refer to. There is no shame or barm in unavoidable delay, Hypocricy and 
camouflage must be avoided at all cost. In Satyagraha there is no waste of men or 
time or labour provided that Batya is adhered to in its entirety. I can otherwise 
utilise the services, as true soldiers of Truth, of men and women, who will whole- 
heartedly carry out instructions. Thus those who cannot for some just reason court 
imprisonment, should engage themselves in corporate constructive activity. Difficulty 
arises because many Congressmen though they profess to believe in 0. D. have 
no faith in the constructive programme. I must proclaim from the housetop 
for the thousandth time that constructive programme is an integral part 
of the national movement and therefore also of the 0. D. 0. D. without 
the backing of the constructive programme is criminal and a waste of effort 
All cannot go to jail. But all must work the constructive programme. Even in 
armed conflict armies are powerfully helped by the civil population. Imagine the 
fate of British forces, if their effort was not co-ordinated with that of the civilians. 
I was therefore delighted that there was a wide response from the prisoners and 
the other Congressmen this time in the matter of spinning during the spinning 
carnival. I dare to believe that if Congressmen were enthusiastic believers in 
communal unity and removal of untouchability and the like, there would be no com- 
munal discord and there would be no antagonism such as it is from Harijans. We 
are makers of our own destiny* It has been somewhat justly said that if I am a 
go^ general, I must not grumble about my men For I must choose them from 
the material at my disposal. I plead guilty. But I have qualified my admission 
by the adverb ‘somewhat’, for I laid down the conditions from the very inception 
of the programme of non-violence. My terms were accepted. If from experience it 
is found that the terms cannot be worked, 1 must either be dismissed or I must 
retire. 1 retired but to no purpose. The bond between Congressmen and me seems 
to be unbreakable. ^J'hey may quarrel with my conditions but they will not leave 
me or let me go. They know that however unskilled a servant I may I will 
neither desert them nor fail them in the hour of need. And so they try though 
often grumblingly, to fulfil ray condition. I must then on the one hand adhere to 
my conditions so long as I have a living faith in them, and on the other take 
what I can get flora Congressmen, expecting that if I am true, they will someday 
fulM all ray conditions and find themselves in the enjoyment of full independence 
such as has never before been seen on earth. 

(4) There are two sides to the complaint about indiscipline. ^ I must here 
confine myself to satyagrahi prisoners only. I would naturally like the other 
political prilsouers to attend to what I say. 

It is wrong to say that there is universal indiscipline amon^ Congressmen or 
that all are unfit to be called satyagrahis. Cases of 'grave indiscipline have 
been brought to my notice I know that violent men have crept into the organiza- 
tion under the guise of non-violence. But I know also cases of exemplary discipline. 
Every body knows that there are in the movement and among the prisoners faithful 
Congressmen, I am conducting the struggle in their name and for their sake. It 
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li tbroogli them that we may expect to win. This should mean no reflection on 
those who are weak but true. Etch a child of seven who performs its allotted task 
faithfully will be entitled to the same credit as those who may cheerfully mount the 

gallows, if thereto called. ^ ^ x- mi. t. 

What is happening now is a process of automatic selection. Those who cannot 
stand die test will stay out without dishonour. Hypocrites and smugglers will be 
cast out because they will not stand the real heat or they will be rejected when 
found out. 

(5) C class prisoners is almost a baffling question. I have said more than once 
that classification is bad in itself. But the Congress has come to no decision on 
a© question. Meanwhile we must do the best we can. There is no manner of 
doubt in my mind that the treatment of 0 class prisoners is unhuman. I do not 
wish to blame either the Government or the prison officials. I admit that theirs is 
a thanklem task. Eor ages almost, they are used to only one tradition. Their mind 
refuse to grasp the distinction between criminals and political prisoners. They 
wmld make no distinction between prisoners guilty of crimes and those who rebel 
against constituted authority. For them the politicals are worse than the others. 
But pr«ure of public opinion has compelled distinction. The result is highly 
unsatisfactory. The will on the part of the officials is lacking. Satyagrahis who seek 
imprbonment cannot with any dignity quarrel with the treatment they get except 
wi^ their honour is attacked. An irresponsible Government which the British 
Government in India is may as it often does defy public opinion. Satyagrahis have 
stall to court imprisonment. It is one of the gateways to liberty. They cannot 
adpulate as to the condition of jail-life. 

But as public opinion is, it can express itself with effect on a matter of 
pure humanity. I have suggested that medical men should give the lead in this 
matter, I understand that a movement on their part is quite likely. It is cruel to 
distinguish between the food of the different classes. The needs in the majority of 
c$sm of Ihe political prisoners are identical. I suggest that the rations of all 
pditical pris<merB should approach what is known as balanced diet with the 
permission to replenish it at prisoner's expense. As to sanitation and other matters 
a n<m-ofiicial medical committee should make recommendations which should be 
given e^ect to at once. There should he identity of treatment in all the 
provinces. 

Having said this I must warn satyagrahis against hungerstrikes or the like. 
It is their duty to conform to the jail regulations in so far as they do not come 
in conflict with known rules of honour, not self-made ones by hyper-sensitive 
temperaments. These ought not to court imprisonment. I suggest that it is a 
satyagrahi's first code of honour that he will conscientiously carry out jail discipline 
with the reservation just mentioned. Satyagraha is a process of silent conversion. 
Indiscipline and nagging are wholly inconsistent with the ambition of conversion. 
I am repeating these views of mine not without fear and trembling. For I know 
that jail officials have often quoted them on wrong occasions against satyagfahi 
prisoners. Of course in all I have said there is nothing against carrying out 
constitutional agitation for jail reforms . even as to the so-called criminals. A 
Salyagrahi is a universal reformer. For him there is no distinction between 
criminals and non-crimi rials. He is out to render service to the whole of humanity 
to the extent of his ability and opportunity. 

There is the question of newspapers and books. These are as important as 
food. Some would do without food but not without newspapers and literature. I 
hold that deprivation of this amenity is additional punishment for a political 
prisoner. 

(6) Although I have dealt with the question of non-embarrassment in my 
previous statements, I see that it still continues to agitate many Congressmen. For 
one thing, it is part of the Bombay reBoIution and effect should be given to it. 
It is inherent in non-violence. But it is also expedient. By causing embarrassment 
at this stage, the authorities must resent it bitterly and are likely to act madly. 
Of ^ couise it would be different, if we had resorted to armed rebellion. Then the 
saying ‘their difficulty becomes our opportunity’, would apply. It is obvious that 
exactly opposite rule should apply when an opposite method is adopted. It is 
worse than^ suicide to resort to violence, i.e., embarrassment under cover of non- 
violence. \V e may not be “temperate and furious’’ at the same time. 

But then to be logical you must give up C. D. altogeher,” says the critic. 
To give up C. D. would be idly. C. D. is itself completely non-violent action. 
It IS a duty in the face of violence without parallel. C. D. in the present case 
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means assertion of the right to speak against participation in this war or all war- 
If we cannot do even this mnch when the occasion demands it, we might as 
well give up non-violence. G. D. is the assertion of a right which law Aould 

f ive but it denies. If performance of a duty causes embaixassment, it cannot be 
elped. It is my duty to give up drink. It would cause some loss to the 
tavern-keeper. I am helpless. The authority can easily avoid embarrassment by 
recognising the elementary right of non-violent free speech. Consideration whether 
the policy of self-imposed restraint creates an immediate impression on the 
authority is irrelevant. Belief that it must ultimately is inherent in belief in non- 
violence itself. We may not bear ill-will against the bitterest opponent. 

(7) I do not share the belief that there is no life left in the Congress. “Still 
waters run deep.” Congressmen are too much attached to the Congress to let 
the institution die of inanity. There seems to be no life because we have no 
spectacular show in the shape of parliamentary programme or mass C. D. 'Things 
are going according to plan. C. D. is restricted to selected individuals. It will 
be further restricted to those who re-offer C.D. as often as necessary. It does not 
matter if the number is reduced to ten or two. The two will represent the whole 
Congress. Does not one ambassador represent his people ? One can be multiplied 
infinitely. Parliamentaiy activity has been almost stopped also according to plan. It 
may be, in my opinion should be, stopped completely. But I do not wish to rush 
things. Members of Local Boards have in many eases been withdrawn according to plan. 

Then what are the Congressmen to do if they cannot or will not be allowed 
to offer C.D. and there is no parliamentary programme ? The answer is simple. 
There are only two things for Congressmen to do. All to carry on the thirtemfold 
constructive programme and some selected few to offer C.D. in addition. C.D. is 
a mighty weapon to be wielded effectively by only a few in the first instance. 
Constructive programme is to be worked by all Congressmen and even non- 
Congressmen if they will. How can people shut their eyes to its paramount 
importance ? Even parliamentary programme without it is a mere farce. We 
have had it till 1920. I do not deny its usefulness even as a farce is useful. But 
there is no such thing as a farce without the backing of a play. In 1920 the 
nation came into its own. Constructive programme was describe in bo many 
words to be a preparation for C.D. Paiiiamentary programme was given up toto. 
The nation lost nothing by it. Parliamentary programme will have its definite 
place when we have a parliament of our own. Let it not be forgotten that this 
IS expected to be a fight to the finish. It is true that C.D. will be suspended if 
genuine free speech is granted. If we do not find ourselves free at the end of 
the war resumption will be a certainty. But that is idle speculation. If we do 
our present duty whatever the circumstances that face us at the end of the war 
we shall be found ready. 

Let me glance at the constructive programme. There is communal unity. 
It is worth much more than the whole parliamentary programme. Without it, 
thd latter is useless. It becomes a field for interminable wrangling. Complete 
heart unity takes us almost straightway to independence. Let me not he told 
that there will be no unity at all or not in our life-time. I must refuse to 
believe the negation so long as there are some Congressmen working for unity. 
If the Congress cannot, I know that no other institution can. Fox every Congress- 
man whatever his faith must equally represent in his own person every Indian 
no matter what his faith is. In that sense he belongs to all religions. 

Then take untouchability. I repeat that if untouchability lives, Hinduism and 
with it India dies. Is that not a programme worth living for, dying for t 

And the spinning wheel whose every turn brings India nearer her destiny f 
Surely it can fully occupy every day of every Congressman. And the wheel being the 
centre of our solar system it includes all the planets in the shape of village industries. 

The wheel brings us at once to tbe emancipation of India’s manhood, Kisans, 
labourers and all those who are weary and heavy-laden. If this all-inclusive and 
mighty programme is not understood and appreciated by Congress they do not 
know the a. b. c. of non-violence nor do they know the elements of C. D. 

This programme gives ample _ scope for public meetings, dem onstmtions, 
exhibitions and the like. No official Congress Committees need function for 
co-ordinating these activities. Wherever five earnest Congressmen are found they 
can group together and organise them. 

Congress will now see why I contemplate no change in the prc^ramme as it 
is going and why I am full of hope for the future of the country. 

Sevayram, 
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Paodit Jawharlal^« Statement before the Court 

I jjave been told that the charge against me is based on the reports of three 
speeches I delivered in the Gorakhpur District early in October last. Copies of 
these reports, and in one ease a translation into English, have been given to me, 
I have read these and I cannot congratulate the persons who were responsible for 
the reporting These reports, though presumably taken down in shorthand, are 
wrappy and incomplete, confusing and often making little sense. I am a lover 
of words and phrases and try to use them appropriately. Whatever my opinions 
might be, the words 1 use are meant to express them intelligibly and in ordered 
8€<|uence in them, and is Itkely to obtain an entirely distorted impression of what 
I actually said. 

I make no complaint of this reporting and I do not suggest that deliberate 
distortions have been made. But I do not want to make it clear that what I said 
was in many respects entirely different from what the jumble of words in the 
reports would lead me to imagine. If this is so in the reporting of my speeches, 
when particular care is taken and the more qualified men are employed, I cease to 
wonder at what happns when the speeches of others are reported by totally uii- 
qiialiSed persons, ana these are made the basis of charges in courts of law. 

It is not my intention to give details of the many errors and mistakes in 
these reports. That would mean re-writiug them completely. That would waste 
your time. Sir, and mine, and would serve little purpose. 1 am not here to defend 
myself, and perhaps what I say in this statement will make your task easier, I 
do not yet know the exact nature of the charge against me. 1 gather that it has 
something to do with the Defence of India Eiiles and that it relates to my 
references to the war and to the attempts being made to compel the people of 
India to take part in the war effort. If that is so, I shall gladly admit the 
charge. It is mt necessary to go to garbled reports to find out what I or other 
Congressmen say in regard to India and the war. The Congress resolutions and 
statements, carefully and precisely worded are there for all the world to know. 
By those resolutions and statements I stand, and I consider it my duty to take 
the message of the Congress to the people of India. 

As a matter of fact, ever since the Congress came to the conclusion that, in 
order to give effect to the Congress policy, satyagraha or civil disobedience should 
be started, I have endeavoured to check myself in my utterances and to avoid 
what might be termed satyagraha. Such was the direction of our Chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, who desired that the Satyagraha should be confined to particular persons 
of his choice. One such person was selected and he expressed in public utterances 
the Congress attitude to the war, laying some emphasis on the Congress policy of 
non-violence. It was my good fortune to have been selected to follow him and to 
give expression to the Congress viewpoint, with perhaps greater emphasis on the 
political aspect. It had been decided that I should do so, after giving due notice 
to the authoritiee, from November 7 onwards, in the district of Allahabad, oiat 
programme has ^n varied owing to my arrest and trial, and the opportunity 
to give frank and full expression to the Congress policy in regard to the war 
has come to me earlier than I anticipated. 

If I was chosen, or before me Shri Vinoba Bhave was chosen for this 
purpme, it was not to give expression to our individual views. We were symbols 
of the people of India. As individuals we may have counted for little, but as 
such symbols and representatives of the Indian people, we counted for a great 
deal. In the name of those people we asserted their light to freedom and to 
dmde for themselves what they should do and what they would not do ; we 
challenge the right of any other authority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive 
' right and to enforce its will upon them. It was monstrous that any 

individual or group of individuals, deriving no authority from the Indian people 
reBpoiisible to them in any way. should impose their will upon them and 
thrust the hundreds of millions of India, without any reference to them or their 
reijesentatives, in a mighty war which was none of their seeking. It was amazing 
significance that this should be done in the name of freedom and 
self-determination and democracy, for which, it was alleged, the war was beino- 
waged. v\ e were slow m coming to our final conclusions ; we hesitated an3 
parley^, we sought a way out honourable to all the p>arties concerned. We failed 
and the inevitable conclusion ^ was^ forced upon us that so far as the British 
Government or their representatives m India were concerned, we were still looked 
upon as chattels to do then will and to continue to be exploited in their Imperia- 
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list structure. That was a position which we could never tolerate, whatever the 
consequence!. 

There are very few persons in India. I suppose, whether they are Indians 
or Englishmen, who have for years past so consistently raised their voices against 
Fascism and Nazism as I have done. My whole nature rebelled against them 
and, on many an occasion, I vehemently criticised the pro-fascist and appeasement 
policy of the British Government. Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and 
subsequently in Abyssinia, Central Enrope, Spain and China, I saw with pain and 
anguish how country after country was betrayed in the name of this appeasement 
and the lamps^ of liberty were being put out, I realised that imperialism could 
only funclion in this way ; it had to appease its rival imperialisms, or else its 
own ideological foundations were weakened. It had to choose between this and 
liquidating itself in favour of democratic freedom. There was no middle way. 

So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, Czecho-slovakia* 
Spain and Albania, “to far-away countries about which few people had ever heard,” 
as the then Prime Minister of England put it, it did not matter much and 
was faithfully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatened the 
British Empire itself, the clash came and war began. 

Again there were two alternatives before the British Government and each 
Government engaged in the war — to continue to function in the old imperialist way 
or to end this in their own domains and become the leaders of the urge for freedom 
and revolutionary change the world over. They chose the former, though they talked 
still in terms of freedom and self-determination and democracy. But their 
conception of freedom was even in words, limited to Europe, and evidently 
meant freedom to carry on with their Empire in the old way. Not even peril 
and disaster have weakened their intention to hold on to their Empire and to 
enforce their will upon snbject peoples. In India we have had over a year of war 
government. The people’s elected legislatures have been suspended and ignored 
and a greater and more wide-spread autocracy prevails here than anywhere else 
in the world. Eecent measures have suppressed completely such limited freedom, 
as the press possessed, to give facts and opinions. If this is the prelude to the 
freedom that is promised us, or to the ‘new order’ about which so much is said, 
then we can well imagine what the later stages will be when England emerges as 
a full-blooded fascist State. 

I am convinced that the large maiority of the people of England are weary 
of empire, and hunger for a real new order. But we have to deal not with them 

but with their Government and we have no doubt in our minds as to what that 

Government aims at. With that we have nothing in common and we shall resist 
it to the uttermost. We have therefore decided to be no parties to this imposed 
war and to declare this to the world. This war has led already to wide-spread 

destruction and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With those who suffer 

we .sympathised deeply and in all sincerity. But unless the war has a revolutionary 
aim of ending the present order and substituting something based on freedom and 
co-operation, it will lead to a continuation of wars and violence and uttermost 
destruction. 

That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war and advise our people 
to do likewise and not help in any way with money or men. That is our bounden 
duty. But even apart from this, the treatment accorded to the Indian prople 
during the past year by the British authorities, the latter’s attempts to enoour^e 
every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their forcible realisations of money for 
the war from even the poor of India, and their repeated affronts to Indian nadon- 
alism, are such that we can never forget them or ignore them. No s6lf-r^p«ting 
people can tolerate such behaviour, and the people of India have no intention of 
tolerating it. 

I stand before you, Sir. as an individual being tried for certain offences 
against the State. You are a symbol of that State. But I am also something 
more than an individual. I too am a symbol at the present moment, a symbol _ of 
Indian nationalism, resolved to break away from the British Empire and achieve 
the independence of India. It is not me that you are seeking to judge and 
condemn, but rather the hundreds of millions of the ^ople of India, and that is a 
large task even for a proud Empire. Perhaps it may be that though I am 
standing before you on my trial, it is the British Empi e itself that is^ on its trial 
before the bar of the world. There are more powerful forces at work in the world 
today than courts of law ; there are elemental urges for freedom and food and 
security which are moving vast masses of people, and history is being moulded by 
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tbera- The fatnre recorder of this history might well say that, in the hour of 
supreme trial, the Government of Britain and the people of Britain failed because 
they were drunk with the wine of imperialism and could not adapt themselves 
to a changing world. Me may muse over fate, of empires which have always fallen 
because of this weakness, and call it destiny. Certain causes inevitably produce 
certain results. We know the causes ; the results are following inexorably in 
their train. 

It is a small matter what happens to me in this trial or subsequently. 
Individuals count for little ; they come and go, as I shall go when my time is 
up. Seven times I have been tried and convicted by British authority in India, 
and many years of my life lie buried within prison walls. An eighth time or a 
ninth, and a few more years, make little difference. But it is no small matter 
what happens to India and her millions of sons and daughters. That is the issue 
before me and that ultimately, is the issue before you, Sir. If the British 
Government imagines that it can continue to exploit them and play about with 
them against their will, as it has done for so long in the past, then it is 
grievously mistaken. It has misjudged their present temper and read history 
in vain. 

I should like to add that I am happy to be tried in Gorakhpur. The 
peasantry of Gorakhpur are the poorest and the most long-suffering in my 
province. They are the products of a hundred and fifty years of British rule and 
the sight of their poverty and misery is the final condemnation of the authority 
that has dealt with them these many years, I am glad that it was my visit 
to Gorakhpur district and my attempt to serve its people, that has led to 
this trial. 

I thank you, Sir, for your courtesy. 

District Jail, Gorakhpur. 

NoTember 3, 1940. Jawaliarlal Nehru. 


Statement of the Secretary, Womens Department, A. I. C. C. 

Shri Such eta Devi's Statement Before the Court 


I am a believer in non-violence. I consider all Violence and War as 
stupidly vicious and wicked. If individual murder is wicked, cold, calculated mass 

cause, is infinitely more wicked. The human body 
IS God s temple. To lay violent hands upon it is to desecrate that temple. 
Mopover, we women, all over the world through our organisations have repeatedh 
declared our oppositiou to war. Ours is the role of creation and not of destruction 
The mothers therefore cannot tolerate the butchering of the Nations' youth tc 
wisfy the aumitions of politicians. We look upon all wars as unjust and sintul 
1 therefore have not only conscientious objection to war but am an active wai 
resiajer. I consider it my duty to persuade my brothers, in all peaceful manner 
to desist from helping war, and thus save them from the sin of mass murdei 
and carnage. 


rhe height of wickedness is to oblige unwilling people to indulge in masi 
murder. I believe the pre^nt day wars are due to economic exploitation nowe 
politics, national and racial arrogance. India does not suffer from these vices. Wi 
want to tram our people so that they may not be victims of these vices. We* eiw 
tlrn necessary training by the way we conduct the straggle for our independence 
The Conpess resohitions on war have all declared that India has no quarrel wit] 
Its neighbours with whom it wants to live in peace and amity. 

T, ‘■esponsibility for the present war rests with the politicians of Enrocf 

Ihey have hronpht It upon innocent people for their imperial ambitions. The 
have increased its horrors bv prostituting science to the service of war bv nilin 
up armaments and inventing novel and cruel ways of destruction of. life an 
property. England and Irauce, the victors in the last war, are as much responsibi 
for the present conflagration as Germany and Italy. Being victors the former ha 
power, to arrange the world on a more equitable basis, but instead the 
repudiated all the _ promises made during the war and perpetrated through the' 
TCace treaties worse injustice and confusion than existed before. They starved, an 
humilated the vanquished. They cut territories and people at will or for the- 
own imperial designs. Ihey disorganised the economic life of central Europe. The 
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created the League of Nations ostensibly to eliminate war, but they sabotaged the 
League. They made disarmament, the only guarantee for peace impossible. They 
by their unreasonable demands on. Germany destroyed the Weimar Republic and 
helped Hitler to mount to power. By their conduct at the time of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. Italian conquest of Abbyssiiiia, and Spanish civil war, 
they encouraged forces of aggression and evil By its policy of appeasement and 
opposition to alliance with Russia, England encouraged Hitler. The allies, therefore, 
along with the axis powers are responsible for the present war and history will 
record this fact. 

Anyway, wherever the responsibility for the present war may lie, is in no 
way responsible for the misfortune. To drag her therefore in the wickedness of 
others is a crime against the Indian people. It is to make them instruments of 
mass murder, for which they do not get even the 30 silver coins, the wages of 
betrayal and sin. I believe no nation has covetous designs on India. Even if 
there be any who have such designs, we should, in all fairness, be allowed to 
oppose them in the manner we consider best* And we have already in our struggle 
for freedom, shown what way we consider best. We have dissuaded our youngmen 
from the way of the pistol and the bomb. We have given them an efficacious and 
powerful weapon in batyagralia. 

England prides itself that it has at last found a leader under whom it can 
fight for the safety of its homes and the liberty of its people. But Indians with 
the same self-same ambition of establishing their liberty, are considered as sedition 
mongers, disturbers of the peace and rebels. The English youths may leave 
their schools and colleges to fight on the battefield for their freedom but it is not 
proper for the Indian youths to demonstrate against a monstrous sentence, which 
has shocked even Englishmen, passed upon one of the bravest, most patriotic and 
most beloved sons of India. If England is proud of its Churchill we have more 
reason to be proud of our leaders, inasmuch as they wage non-violent fight and 
oppose tyranny and wickedness with their suffering and sacrifice. 

I do not believe in a double set of moral values one for individual and social 
conduct and another for political and international relations. Gentlemanly conduct 
must be the same in the family, the club, the market place, as at an international 
diplomatic table. Untruth and deceit are low and reprehensible in both the cases. 
It is therefore that Mahatma Gandhi, our Leader, has asked us not to offer 
Satyagraha in secret but to inform the authorities of what we intend to do. From 
the ordinary political view point this may appear foolish but our values are moral 
and our politics are an integral part of our life. We believe that here as elsewhere 
honesty is not only the best policy but also the best diplomacy. Holding these 
views I do not recognise the authority of this court in political cases* 

7-12-1940. 

. Arrests and Convictions of Shri Vinoba Bhave, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Vallabhbhai 
Shri Vinoba Shave’s Arrest 

Shri Vinoba Bhave offered satyagraha on October 17, 1940 by delivering an 
anti-war speech before a rural audience in the village of Paunar, seven miles from 
Wardha. He voiced in simple language India’s protest against her forcible 
participation in the European war. Shri Vinoba was allowed to carry on his 
anti-war propaganda for four days but on the fifth day in the early hours of the 
morning of October 21, a warrant of arrest was served on him at Deoli. He was 
tried the same day at Wardha and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Arrest and Conviction 

On his way back from Wardha where he had gone to meet Gandhiji Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested ai Ohheoki in the evening of October 3l under a 
warrant from Gorakhpur. The news of his arrest spread rapidly throughout the 
country. There were spontaneous demonstrations all over the country, Hartals 
in cities and towns and strikes by students in universities, colleges and schools. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s trial took place at Gorakhpur. He was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Arrest 

The second phase of the movement started with the arrest of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in Gujarat. On 17th November, he gave notice to the District 
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Macistrate of his intention to shout anti-vfar slogans on the day following. Befop, 
however, the next day dawned he was arrested at about 9 the same night under 
109 Defence of India Rules. 


Arrest and Conviction of The Congress President 

Satyagraha was suspended by Gandhiji during the X'mas week. The motive 
behind the suspension was to do nothing which would cause ineonvenience to the 
officials and disturb the happy and jovial atmosphere dnnng the x mas celebrations. 
As though to reciprocate his gesture, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was arrested at 
Allahabad on December 30. The country, answered the arrest of the Congress 
Pr^^ideiit by bartals and denionstrationa in all parts of the country. Ine Congress 
President was tried in Naini Jail and sentenced to 18 months imprisonment. 

In an extempore statement before the court the Congress President pleaded 
Kuilty to the charge. He said that as the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress it had been his duty to explain to the people Congress policy with regard to 
w. That policy was one of complete non-co-operation with the war effort going 
on in the country. If what he had done, was an offence, he had committed the 
offence and what was more, he had asked thousands of people to do likewise. 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore^s Reply to Miss Raihbone, 

Woman M.P/s Appeal. 

I have been deeply pained at Miss Rathbone^s open letter to Indians. I do 
not know who Miss Rathbone is, but I take it that she represents the mentality of 
the average ‘well-intentioned' Britisher. Her letter is mainly addressed to Jawahar- 
kl and I have no doubt that if that noble fighter of freedom’s battle had not been 
gagg^ behind prison bars by Miss Rathbone’s countrymen, he would have made a 
fitting and spirited reply to her gratuitous sermon. ^ His enforced silence makes it 
necessary for me to voice ray protest even from my sick bed. 

The lady has ill-served the cause of her people by addressing so^ indiscreet, 
indeed impertinent, a challenge to our conscience. She is scandalised at our 
ingratitude,— that having ‘drunk deeply at the wells of English thought’ we should 
Btill have some thought left for our poor country’s interests. English thought, in 
so far as it is representative of the best traditions of western enlightenment has 
indeed taught us much, but let me add, those of our countrymen who have profited 
by it have done so despite the official British attempts to ill-educate us. “We might 
have achieved introduction to Western learning through any other European 
language. Have all the other peoples in the world waited for the British to bring 
them enlightenment ? 

It is sheer insolent self-complacence on the part of our so-called English 
friends to assume that had they not ‘taught’ us we would still have remained in 
the dark ages. Through the official British channels of education in India 
have flowed to our children in schools not the best of English thought but its 
refuse, which has only deprived them of wholesome repast at the table of their 
own culture. 

Assuming, however, that English language is the only channel left to us for 
‘enlightenment,’ all that ‘drinking deeply at its wells’ has come to is that in 1931, 
even after a couple of centuries of British administration, only about one per cent, 
of the population was found to be literate in English,— while the U.S.S.R. in 1932, 
after only fifteen years of Soviet administration, 98 per cent, of the children were 
educ ated. (These figures are taktn from the Statesman’s Year-Book, an English 
publication, not likely to err on the Russian side). 

But even more necessary than the so-called culture are the bare elementary 
needs of existence, on wRieh alone can any super-structure of enlightenment rest. 
And what have the British wlio have held tight the purse-strings of our nation for 
more than two centuries and exploited its resources, done for our poor people ? 

I look around am I see famished bodies crying for bread. I have seen women 
in villages tlig up mud for a few drops of drinking water ; for wells are even more 
scarce in Indian villages than schools. I know" that the population of England 
itself is today in danger of starvation and I sympathise with them, but when I 
see how" the w’hole might of the British navy is engaged in convoying food vessels 
to the English shores and when I recollect that I have seen our people perish of 
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hunger and not even a cartload of rice bniglit to tlieir door from tlie neiglibonring 
district, I cannot help contrasting the British at home with the British in India. 
Shall we then be grateful to the British, if not for keeping ns fed, at least for 
preserving law and order ? 1 look around and see riots raging all over the country. 
When scores of Indian lives are lost, our property looted , our women dishonoured, 
the mighty British arms stir in no action, only the British voice is raised from 
overseas to chide us for our unfitness to put our house in order. 

Examples are ^ not _ wanting in history when even fully armed warriors have 
shrunk before superior might and contingencies have arisen in the present war when 
the bravest among the British, French and Greek soldiers have had to evacuate the 
battle-field in Europe because they were overwhelmed by suiK?rior arm amen ts~but 
when our poor unarmed and helpless i^easants, encumbered with crying babes, flee 
from homes unable to protect them from armed goondas, the British ofiieials 
perhaps smile in contempt at our cowardice. 

Every British civilian in England is armed today for protecting his hearth and 
home against the enemy, but in India even lathi-training ivas forbidden by decree. 
Our people have been deliberately disailned and emasculated in order to keep them 
perpetually cowed and at the mercy of their armed masters. The British hate the 
Kazis for merely challenging their world mastery and Miss Eathbone expects us to 
kiss the hand of her people in servility for having riveted chains on ours. A 
government must be judged not by the pretensions of its spokesman but by its 
actual and effective contribution to the well-being of the people. 

It is not so much beeause the British are foreigners that they are unwelcome 
to us and have found no place in our hearts as because while pretending to be 
trustees of our welfare they have betrayed tlie gi*eat trust and have sacrificed the 
happiness of millions of India to bloat the pockets of a few capitalists at home. 
I should have thought that the decent Britisher would at least keep silent at ^ese 
wrongs and be grateful to us for our inaction, but that he should add insult to 
injury and pour salt over our wounds, passes all bounds of decency. 

Santiniketan, 4-6-1941, 


Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s Speech in the Assembly 

{Delivered on Tuesday^ 19th November, 1940 while Opposing the Finance Bill) 
Sir, it is for good reasons that, after an absence of some 18 months, I stand 
before this House in order to be able to express our view as to the issue which has 
now been raised by means of the Bill, small in itself, but importing a very large 
controversy. Had it not been for the fact that it involved those issues we would 
still have continued, not-with-standing all comments, our attitude of protet with 
which we marked abstention from the proceedings of this House ever since the 
month of August last year. It was on radio Sir, that for the first time we heard 
that a Finance Bill or a Supplementary Finance Bill had been introduced in this 
House and that its express purpose was to find at least a part of the money 
required for what the Finance Member described as extra- war effort and extra-war 
expenditure. The issue therefore, having been directly raised, it becomes our 
bounden duty not only to be present here, but to do our best and speak in the 
name of those whom we represent, not merely in this House or the other but from 
the point of view of this question of India's duty of participation in this war effort. 
It is for that reason that immediately 1 heard on the radio the purpose and objeel 
of the Bill, I thought it my duty to call all my colleagues there in order that, with 
their support, I may be able to state our case before this House, not merely 
within the narrow precincts of this place where, it is said, privilege rules, but to 
the wider atmosphere and the wider audiences which now can be reached through- 
out the length and breadth of this world within less than a few minutes ; and no 
ordinances and no Criminal Law Amendment Act and no gagging of the press will 
prevent our voice reaching the ears of the people of this world. At all events we 
would have done a duty to conscience explaining our attitude, not in a spirit of bare 
justification but in a spirit of reason, whether it prevails or it does not do so. It 
is for that valid reason that I make ho apology whatever for attending this House 
after such a long absence and putting the strain of coming post-haste on many 
comrades who have come from far South and far North and far East and far West, 
which alone will explain, if any doubt exists here, the representative character of 
the pronouncement that we in our humility presume to make before this House for 
its acceptance. ^ 
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Dimng the course of the debate that has taken place there have been pictures 
given of Heaven on Earth and appeals have been made to hopes and fears and 
flatteries and cajolings, but there is no place for any of these. Each one must 
conceive it his duty to the best of his light and to pursue it m a spirit of absolute 
flrmness. I am not, therefore, saying that the view that we take is necessarily the 
right one and, therefore, I will nob, in the course of the remarks that I propose 
to make, question the sincerity of any individual person as^ to the view that he 
holds. But a criticism and analysis of the ideas that go behind it or the motives 
that furnish it must not be mistaken for a criticism of any bona fides. I say this 
for this reason that the apologists for the participation of India in the war have 
restored to what you may call diflerent types of personal criticism, to Congress 
criticism, to Ministerial criticism, and also to a possible hope for ^ India in the 
future. It is a very wide range ; at the same time it is not my desire, beyond a 
reasonably limited time, to occupy the House. The fact remains, however, that 
the intrwLUction of this measure, whatever may be the view of those who thought 
this an opportune time to produce it, was a most unwise thing to do. The first 

and foremost reason is that it was claimed, at all events until this issue was put 

forward directly, that India was participating in the war, — a declamation for the 
purpose of the consumption of the world. Jlnd if they wanted to keep up that 
illusion, they might have been wiser if for a mere two crores of rupees they 
had not brought up this Bill for this express purpose. And it is still more unwise 

having regard to the fact, that, by reason of events which have occurred, if not 

entirely the very debate in the House of Commons on India’s contribution to the 
war eflbrt has had to be wisely postponed. So long as they alone spoke, it was 
quite easy to represent to the world that India was with them in this war effort 
but as soon as others were allowed to speak or to express their opinion, a different 
tale would have had to be heard. From that point of view, I submit, Sir, that 
it was extremely unwise, unless it be that they believed that like other measures 
during the absence of the Congress, of which Mr. Griffiths spoke, perhaps there 
would be a vote of the House and there would not be a word here except 
hallelujahs the best of which was exhibited only a few moments ago. It was on 
that hope or in that belief probably that it was intended to test, as a thin end of 
the wed^e, whether any propaganda value can be created by a measure of this 
character. It is unfortunate from the point of view of the objective ; it is fortunate 
from the point of view of those like me who have had at least an opportunity in 
this House to be able to say what I believe sincerely, equally siiicerelj with others, 
India thinks of this war. 

As soon as the war was declared, no doubt by reason of the constitutional 
right which the Governor-General had, within a few hours of the declaration of 
the war in England, it was stated by the Governor-General that India was at war 
with Germany. Of course no longer is Germany the only enemy, but that it was 
the state of affairs at the time the war was declared. And not-with-standing the 
fact that this right was exercised as a matter of right of a subject race and over 
a subject race by a dominent Power, still in this House there are those who argue 
that this not an imposed war. The only apology which Mr. Grifiiths offered to 
this House was, in the language, the representative character of the Assembly 
did not House been consulted in the month of September ?” The Congress was 
absent from the House and. therefore, in his language, the representative 
character of the Assembly did not exist. While trying to give an explanation, 
he yielded more than he intended to do. He first yielded to w'hat is perfectly right— 
that without the presence of the elected members, or at all events a large number 
of elected members, the House was unrepresentative ; and so it was ; and it is said 
that, that was a good excuse for not consulting India. It is perfectly right that 
constitutional privileges and rights exist, but it is always the part of wisdom to 
exercise such rights discriminatingly, aiid_ this biings me to the reason why we 
have abstained from the proceedings of this House for the past year. 

Before we decided on this course, the Inclo-British Pact was before this 
House. It was rejected by the vote of this House. A Bill was brought in with 
a view to give effect to what the British Government thought was the proper 
agreement to make in the name of India, despite the vote of India ; and it 
passed through the usual stages of a rejected Bill and a recommended Bill and 
ultimately became law merely by the exercise of that prerogative, and we then 
felt— and 1 exjiressed it from this very place — that if our only use in this House 
IS, in so far as executive matters, external afiairs and defence are concerned, that 
we are useful when we agree and that we are useless when we disagree, you may 
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have the powers, but that does not mean that they are always to be exercised 
whenever you are defeated— and we felt then that apart from a few legislative 
measures which could not be certified the British Government had adopted an 
attitude of implacable opposition to our using the powers which they possessed 
and that they wished to govern this country as if there was no other section in 
the Government of India Act except the wide irresponsible powers of executive 
which they possessed. If that use was to be made of tbe constitution and if the 
vote of the House were to be a mockery, then we felt that after remaining for 
a sufficiently long period here we had, in so far as propaganda value was 
concerned , served our purpose. It was for that reason that we did not think it 
worth while to spend our time any longer here, and now we have come only, as 
I said, because we feel that the issue raised is one on which we feel our duty 
to express an opinion, the opinion of those whom we represent. 

On the declaration of the war by the Governor-General in the name of 
India, a statement was made so far as we were concerned, by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress ; and by that statement we liave 
always stood, and it is not a statement in the name of any side, in the name of 
any section. If the war is a war “to defend the status quo, the imperialist 
possessions and the colonies and vested interests and privilege, then India can have 
nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it The Committees 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with the 
interests of British democracy or the world democracy. But there is an inherent 
and ineradicable conflict between democracy in India and elsewhere and Imperia- 
lism and Fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India and the Indian people must have the right to 
self-determination.” 

We took up that position then and having taken up that position by that 
position we have stood since. And we said further, “The Working Committee, 
therefore invite the British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their war aims are in regard to democracy and Imperialism and the new order 
that is envisaged, and particularly how these aims are going to apply to India 
and to give effect to them at present.” Therefore, from the time that the war was 

declared, imposed war as it was, we are still awaiting to see the reaction to our 

statement.. 

An Honourable Member : What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Bhulabhai J, Desai : The date of that is September 14, 1939. So 

that, immediately on the issue being considered by those whom I have the 
honour to re])resent, we took up an intelligible— at least I hope it is intelligible — 
and a definite position as to the terms and circumstances under which alone, even 
if this war was an imposed war, we shall make it our own. We began with the 
fact that it was an imposed war. No amount of argument can get rid of the fact 
that it was an imposed war, for whatever poor apology might be offered for the 
declaration of war by Britain and for involving ns in the declaration of war— and 
I do take note of the fact that after it was followed by the Dominions— the fact 
remains that Ireland is not at war and is neutral : the fact remains that by the 
skin of their teeth one of the parties in the South African Parliament succeeded 
in getting a vote against neutrality so that it does not require any examination of 
the constitutional position of the Statute of Westminster in order to see that in 
fact and in practice what is called the British Commonwealth of Nations, eliminating 
of course England herself, have elected of their own free will to join or not to 
join, according to the dictates and the requirements of their own policies. While, 
therefore, this was an imposed war which on the very ground that it is an imposed 
war we want to resist—we were still not unmindful of the fact that if this war 
was going to be, not in order that England may defend India as her property— if 
that is war, undoubtedly, there is no man in this House who can get up— not 
even the European— and say, “Yes, this is your war, take part in it.” The position 
and problem, therefore, is extremely simple. Tbe problem is that unless it is made 
India’s war it is impossible that you will get India’s support. By that position we 
stand today, as we stood on that day. 

Considerable discussion, thereafter, took place : declarations of policy were 
made from time to time and it would occupy the time of the House too long if I 
took them all over the historical background of which a few glimpses were given 
by the Honourable Mr* James. But he asked at the end of it all. “The Viceroy 
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made you an offer, made India an offer— I take it. But you wanted them to part 
with power.*’ Ami ho »aid in the laRt sentence. “What use was going to be made 
of that power Now, Sir, in so far as this political issue which I do not wish 
to dilate upon has been made one of the arguments during the course of this 
debate, I cannot possibly avoid it at the risk of being misunderstood. It is a 
curious commentary that the members who spoke on behalf of the Government 
barely referred to it. It was reserved for the representatives of the defenders of 
England in India to raise the issue in a more definite way. True, one must not 
take notice of anything as we are told. Why should you think of the past ill- 
deeds, misdeeds or defaidts—and now you must fight ? But says Mr. James that 
is perfectly true, you must fight. Therefore, it is not the British Government alone 
but tiie representatives of Brltaiii in India who get up and say “oh you want 
power, you want to bargain with us ? This is not the time for bargaining ; you 
won’t get it;’ if racial arrogance ever went any further, it was this ; for it was 
not the Government that was speaking. It was the representatives of Britain in 
India who said : “Oh, we want to retain power, and you be our instruments in 
lighting the war”— an extraordinary bargain of which I make a present to those 
friends. He says : We retain the power and you as our instruments fight the 
war”. If that is the bargain, 1 reject it off-hand, in every manner possible. What 
i® the good of telling us that this is our war except by fear-mongering, to which 
I shall come in a few moments or by painting a picture of heaven on earth— that 
some day it will come true. Neither of those arguments has any value in view 
of the past ext^rience in Indian history. It is not a matter of comment. I am 
not retlecting on anybody’s bona fides ; but after all, man would not be a man, 
man would not be a wise man, if he did not profit by experience. 

In the last war, India gave her whole-hearted support, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, including myself, 1 went about lecturing with my friend Sir Thomas 
Btrangman. A million and a half men and seven hundred million pounds were 
provided, and at the end of the war we know what happened. And yet the same 
phrases were used as are used today, the same hopes of maintaining the freedom, 
of bringing it back, the freedom of small races or subject races ; the same abuse, 
deservm or undeserved, of the Huns, and yet they hugged each other at the 
Treaty of Versailles, These abuses do not deceive anybody. This wild thing ceases 
to be wild as soon as you make peace, when it suits your interests. Therefore, it 
is a very poor argument indeed to tell us that this is a war of civilization against 
darkness, If civilization means India’s perpetual subjection, it is not civilization 
to me, and if it is not civilization to me, it is enodgh for me to say, “It is you 
anti your civilization, you defend it”, because your civilization means — Yes, you 
laise up a picture in poetry of good things either from scriptures or from poetry or 
from philosophy. Having got that picture you drew the trick, which is usually 
known as a missionary’s or juggler’s trick. The missionary generally raises a 
picture of heaven making you believe he has given it to you by the mere fact that 
he has raised a picture, whereas a juggler gets up arid says, “Here is all earth, 
now you see a mango tree, you see a mango, why don’t you eat it ?” Excuse me, 
this method of approach or even quoting the Bhagvat Gita which you do not 
understand, will not be of any avail. 1 thought suffering chastened the heart* At 
least that is what the Book of God, according to Christians, says ; but suffering 
has mostly made you more astute and less likely to give in, If power is not 
given to me, you may be quite certain that not merely shall we not assist, because 
it is not given, but because you must realize that without power you cannot 
implement your responsibilities. 

The posidon, therefore, is we want to make it quite plan to this House and 
to the world that it is sheer hypocrisy to say you praise democracy. Who objects 
to it ? Of course, I yield to none in my praise of democracy. But whose 
democracy ? Your democracy, my democracy V If it is your democracy and my 
subjection, then it is a hypiocriiical phrase. If, on the other hand, it is a joint 
democracy, we are always willing as equal allies to fight this war, as the very 
statement made within a week of the declaration of the war, shows that there 
has never been any backsliding on the part of India, but at the same time you 
cannot make a cat’s paw of India, time after time, time after time. A time must 
arrive when they must realize that we can only fight if it is a fight for your 
freedom as well as mine. But it you think that the Sikhs who defended the battle 
of Marne last time are also going to do the same thing at your bidding, you 
may purchase them. You may think it is a very hard w^ord which says they are 
mercenary, but that is the only way in which one can describe them. Either a 
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man fights voluntarily for his own country or freedom, or fights for somebody 
eise^s freedom at least with my money. Now what is the di(?tionary meaning of 
a man who fights for somebody else, except mercenary ? You may put up 
righteous indignations and ever everything else* but the description is quite apt and 
right. Unless every Indian thinks he is didending his own country, his own 
freedom, the only alternative is he is fighting as a mercenary. It is not a phrase, 
it is a fact. These are nut phrases, These are facts. What you want is phrases ; 
what you want is principles. No amount Ipf declamation, no amount of getting 
eloquent over them, no amount oC quotations will get rid of the fact that detdama- 
tion cannot possibly take the i)lace of action, and unless British policy, as we 
invited them so to do on the 12th August last year, was to be reversed, we must 
remain where we are, and they must do their best to fight. 

Then it is said : “Ols, but this is a purely political argument, it is wrong 
to bargain at a time of stress like this. How can we ever make, in the language 
of Mr. Amery, such a radical change in the constitution of a country during the 
course of the war ?” Ton can argue, so long as you can afford to argue. That 
is my value of phrases of this kind. I need hardly remind the House, for these 
are historic events which will go down, that when stress comes you not only can 
change a constitution, but you do something which was never even dreamt of, 
share with another country yourself all your possessions and your liberty. That is 
the offer, as Mr. Ghurchill said, with which he went to France three days before 
she collapsed. If that could be done, the change of constitution in India could 
not be done. Indeed it could not be done, because it was not intended to foe done. 

And now let us deal with the question that has been raised as to the effect — 
“Oh, but forget the misdeeds of the past, trust the future and why argop about 
it ; we are in difficulties, all of us or both of us, and what will happen to you if 
we are defeated That is the fear argument, as I call it. Now I want the 
House to analyse briefly the elementary ideas underlying this fear argument. The 
question is, is India’s war effort, to which you now invite us — if it exists it 
doesn't matter because there is nothing to invite us to — if in addition to war effort, 
India’s moral co-operation has any value, the question is, has it any effective 
value ? Is it going to make all the difference, according to our estimate today 
between Britain’s success and Britain’s defeat ? If it has that determinative value, 
has it ever occurred to those in Britain, or to my friends who represent them 
here, that it has all that value and what would you not give us to take it ? If 
it is going to turn the balance, as I said, what would you not give to take it f 
Supposing a people, one-fifth of the human race— and in the language of thQ 
Hon’ble the Finance Member, “When the war began India’s main assets were m 
enormous supply of man -power and an abundance of raw materials.” If it Is 
going really to turn the scale of war, supposing India for a moment were mn 
independent country — you have wooed many small countries with no resources 
and with very doubtful credentials — and supposing India were a free country and 
came and made this offer of an alliance to you and said, “We believe it is a war 
for democracy ; we love freedom, you love freedom ; let us pin hands and fight”. 
Would any statesman in England, however diehard he may have been, have darc^ 
to consider or waited to consider, much less rejected such an offer ? In other 
words, you reject an offer by India, merely because India says, '*We can only 
offer an alliance as a free country.” The crux of the matter is there. No. What 
you want to do is, in the language which we used at the commencement of the 
war, that this is still a war to fight for the status quo so far as India is 
concerned, we do not wish to rely on any promises whatever. Promises may be 
given bDna fide, and yet we have the experience that they are not kept. It is for 
that reason that after long waiting, after long discussion, after many consulta- 
tions, at least the Congress put forward an offer of joining in the war effort even 
on a lesser basis in so far as the immediate issue was concerned, and w© said, if 
you form a National Government at the Centre and put upon them the responsibi- 
lity for the purpose of India’s defence and such further action as may foe needed 
in so far as the protection of democracy is concerned, India was prepared to co- 
operate. Many of my friends have mistaken this as if it was a Congress demand 
in the sense that it was for the benefit of the Congress that the demand was made. 
No doubt, it was a statement on behalf of the Congress, but I trust it is recognised 
and realized that what was demanded was a National Government, and the phrase 
which came out was not a phrase unknown to the Secretary of State himself. In 
fact, a few days before the demand was made at all events, the proposition was 
formulated, Mr. Amery, in a generous mood, of course, trying to describe his 
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expfindc'fl or intended expanded Exeeittive Coiineil, said, “We \rant ir 
jSationai Govern men these are his very words —'dike the one we 

Ertgiaod'’. All that is precisely what w’e want. Do you mean it ? Or 

an apple soneihiii^^ else, yon call a stone an apple, and say, “Why don’t 
it ? We have offered it to you.” If Mr. Amery meant what he said 
precisely what we asked, and there should have been no diflictilty in doin^ 
is not a democratic majority Government that we asked. We did not say 
nate the figure-heads and that will leave us 103 or 102, and then we wi 
(h)vernm€*it out of them which has a majority,” "tVe never said such a thi 
might have been a Congress demand, that might have been a question of 
demand, that might have been a question of Congress Government, but 
‘"What we mean, all we demand is a National Government like the Go 
you have in your own country. It will refieet every single represen tati\ 
country, for after all, if under the constitution of 1935 elections have any 
it certainly is this, tiiat there is not a single man or woman who has a 
vote who is not represented by one or other of my Hon’ble friends in tt 
apart from the nominated officials and nominated non-officials”. So that 
demanded was a very simple, easily flexible, workable arrangement. We v 
revolutionary change during the course of the war. What was the result 
to everybody. And now, apart from the Congress, apart from those who spc 
single individual representing public opinion has realized that wffiat Britain 
that we should lend our name, we should lend our moral support, we sho 
all our material resources and that we should be their instruments in ca 
this war and popularizing them ; in other words, that we should wor 
masters. That demand, I am quite certain, will not be met and cannot be 
Then it is said, “well never mind that. Power is not to be given, bu 
theory still remains.” As to one fear theory if our assistance is decisive i 
you to make any sacrifice if you call it sacrifice. It is very easy for a mt 
“Uh, I have resiwnsibilites created by myself by the conqest of this countr; 
you have those responsibilities but you can also shed those responsibilit 
care to. But if the keeping of the responsibilities means, “Oh yes, I 
your house, but you are not yet agreed when the house is to be given bac 
as to which one will be occupied by one brother or sister or anybody 
therefore, I prefer to keep the house.” Tnat is the argument as the ma 
street understands it. The man-in-the-street is not clever, is not astute, 
shrewd enough to understand what that offer actually translated means, 
actually translated means this : “w'e do not wish to give, we want i 
comoufiage to give it and if you are taken in, well and good, and if yo 
we can carry on. “Well, you carry on, you carry on at your peril, b 
you may carry on, at my cost, against mj will but at least I will not sell 
1 will not sell my mind and I will not sell ray country. Those are the tl 
I will not do. For you, you may say, you may flatter yourself, as, indi 
the speeches showed, that India is with us.” All right, if India is with 
say anything else ? But I will read to you what those in England thin] 
India is with you. This is what the “Daily Herald” says as regards the 
which India is with you. That is the message that the “Daily Herah 
Ixjndon on November 7. It is talking of the failure of the Governor-G 
invite the co-operation of the Indian people. At the end, it says : 

“Ail discussions of India’s contribution to tbe war is overshadov 
breakdown of the Viceroy’s negotiations with the Congress. Members of 1 
must make it plain to the Government that Parliament and the people w 
effort made, if necessary by new methods, to reach au agreement. Their ] 
the statesmen of both sides should be : Try yet again to build tbe bri 
the gulf which, to the delight of our enemies, lies darkly between you’ 
the ap]>re**iation of British statesmen and British jounalists and anything 
is of little value ; because if they did not realize its reality and its gr 
would not have given the warning which they have done, even at this las 

As for my iiiend the Leader of the House, it is not for me to c 
him, ior indeed lie needs none. He is all courtesy. His speech 
doiuimented, ^ well docketed, as indeed it was bound to be, with his nsui 
and skill. V hat fl:d he do He says, “I will tell you where I agree 
If yon want to^ tell the truth, I agree with you. If you want self-Gov 
agree with you” and he calls it the background of an agreement. If i 
for him who was speaking, it would be very difficult to believe th 
argument would pass muster. I agree with you in everything that you 
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having agreed with yon so far, now you miist not want anything more. I agree 
with you in everything. I will give you chapter, quotations, Bible, everything else 
included, and wluit more do you want ? He says : '‘You are a very greedy person, 
Mr. Desai, and now you most walk into- my parlour and assist me.” That is the 
argument, broadly, baldly and correctly analysed. We cannot fall into such a snare. 
Oi course he was there to ilefend a lo.st cause," and why should he not do it to the best 
of his ability ? I have every admiration for that,*biit at the same time I wish to 
present to those who do and can understand what is the net result of that 
argument. He then gave six principles and they were hastily written down as if 
merely stating them were the same thing as putting them into force. He said : 
“You want self-govcrnmeiit. Yes, I agree.” It was a distribution of self-government 
sweets in this "House. He ought to have knowm better, and the country knows 
better. Merely saying that you agree with all I want is not the same thing as 
giving me aH”! waut.^ The next thing, he said, was, “Don^s remember the misdeeds 
of the ]mst. As a good man you should forget it. There is a good man on one side, 
and bad as I am, let me have what I have.” That is the next agument that was 
used in the course of a lucid Sijeech but the argument was as falacious and 
fictitious as it was lucitl. That was the background. It is the biggest wrong 
committed for all time. That is the background, and the foreground. Then when 
you come to the actual ground, he says ; “Nothing doing.” That is the speech 
that he delivered and then he said : “Oh, but India is assisting. What about the 
young men who are enlisting and who are anxious to be enlisted whenever we put 
up a notice He says ; If they are Congressmen, there is nothing more to say. 
If they are not Congressmen, they are against you ; India is against you.” 'Hiat is 
the dilemma he put forward. Have you heard such a specious argument before, 
because few men come and apply for jobs, therefore, India is assisting him in the 
war as a participant and a willing and equal participant ? It is only he who can 
dare to put forward such an argument, but the position there is quite simple. 

My friend the Commerce Member said, “Oh, the Corporatian of Madras rejected 
the proiX)sal for a fund by two votes” and Mr. Satyamurti did this, that and so 
on. I have no desire to go into any personal acrimony of any kind. He says 
that the “Madras Mail” came out with an ajmeal and collected much money. Shall 
I say and present to him and to the Government that it represents the tinsel 
patriots created by the Madras Government ? Their parentage is enough to show 
where they stand. It is perfectly useless to tell me that an Anglo-Indian news- 
paper put out some sort of appeal. He says to that appeal there was some response 
and that was India’s answer to the call for contributions. It is the argument of 
a clever journalist and if he were one he would certainly be employed as the 
Minister of Information and Propaganda. But as a Commerce Member surely he 
ought to have shown a better sense of humour than that, because he certainly 
ought to have seen that it is no use telling me that Mr. James contribute a 
pound, if he did. It is extraodinary how for want of arguments in a lost cause 
you should be driven to this. Don’t do it. 

Then I come next to another argument ad hominem which is justified up to 
a point. Quotations were given without giving names, keeping it as a sort of 
surprise. I have seen this sort of thing at port vSaid where a man covers somedimg 
with a piece of cloth and slowly brings out a chicken . We were treated to a large 
number of quotations, thus rousing the curiosity of the House as to "where they 
come fi-om. Ultimately, we were told, it was from Satyamurti, from Munshi, from 
somebody else and of course, on the top of all that there was Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement but, perhaps, my Honourable friend is aware, while he had the sympathy 
which he expressed, of the very first interview he gave the day after the declaration 
of war. Nobody has gone back upon it. If you mean that sympathy can be evoked 
merely by appealing to sentiment, without your doing anything on your part, then 
I think it is a grave mistake, but not only that. I go further. I wish to give you a 
quotation so that you may understand. There is no inconsistency in politics if you 
find that your very best appeal or your very modest demand does not meet with a 
response. What is the good of making long quotations ? Things said when the 
W'ar was first declared were rightly said. There is no inconsistency in saying that 
you will not do what you pretend you want to do. You say you are fighting for 
democracy, all right. Prove it. Here is India waiting for democracy to be 
established in this country and at that time I tell you. “Yes” I think it 
is a just war. Have I, in giving credit to you for honesty, made a 
mistake ? It is an extraordinary way of quoting things I A man talks to me. 
I tell him. “Yes I believe you ; I think this time at all events you will be 

27 
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right, but I ask voa to say that you sbould make that declaration and you 
also should iini»lement it now as an earnest”-— because now without an earnest 
there is no bargaining, Mr. James. No, it is not a contract, in which he says, “I 
promise, promise, promise/’ and ultimately the promise is never fulfilled. No. It 
will only be either a real bargain or nothing— no illusions, no delusions, no promises 
in which there should be any grievances— so that we honestly believe. And are 
we to be blamed for giving you the credit that you meant it too ? The respect 
for Mahatma Gandhi after all does not disappear because he disagrees^ with you. 
Of course you may or may not agree with him, but I hope you will have to 
maintain that respet for him. That is what he said on February, 17 1940, in 
‘"Harijan” after making every effort to see that this war for democracy is applied 
and implemented in this coimti 7 , and he said this : 

‘"The Builders of the British Indian Empire have patiently built its four pillars 
—the European Interests, the Army, the Princes and the Communal Division”— 
and after going over the whole of the arguments and all the declarations which 
were made by the Viceroy and everybody elsd[ including the subsequent statement 
(in the Lords) by Ix>rd* Zetland, he said this : “If it is fairly correct, the issues 
are quite dear. Between the two— the Nationalist and the Imperialist— there is 
no meeting ground.” 

Sir, you may be proud to call yourselves “Imperialists,” so you are. to hold 
in bondage a race of men fully one-fifth of the human population. Indeed it is 
an object of pride but don’t you make a mistake about it. That is our quarrel 
with you. Imperialism must nec‘essarily involve — of course you try to find another 
phrase, the “Commonwealth of Nations,” but as I have always said, that means 
that “your wealth is yours and mine is yours too,” so far as I was concerned. 
Imperiaiism has always meant — I learnt a little bit of it and taught it too— that 
necessarily, in the structure of Imperialism, there will he different components, 
there will be inferior sections whose resources are at your disposal— and it is that 
which we wish to d^troy : and, therefore, although you call yourselves by another 
name you won’t change your facts. Either we have a common freedom to fight 
for, or we have no common freedom to fight for. So Mahatma Gandhi says : — 

“The more the nationalists try to deal with them as if they were problems 
for which they were res|X)nsible, the firmer must they become.” 

Then follow words which I think should appeal to every man who believes 
in any vision, in any sincerity, in any moral uplift or moral effort ; 

cannot conBcientioiisly pray for the success of British arms if it means a 
further lease of life to India’s subjection to foreign domination, I write this last 
senteni'C with a heavy heart.” 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan : On a point of explanation 
Sir, the bulk of those quotations were during May, June and July of lOto— three 
months after this deidaiation. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J, Desai : I do not know that, that is an explanation but I 
will leave it at Ihat if my friend wants it. I will tell him this that even after 
these— I ^ will explain the matter in a few moments, I do not wish to take longer 
than I ^ intend, some of the quotations were undoubtedly afterwai'ds and it took a 
lot of time to go through them but I will give the substance and the answer too. 
Even after writing this sentence, he did not believe that it was his part at all 
events not to embarrass the British Government in its efforts, without of course 
of co-operation in ih because the first act of non-co-operation was the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries; on that there was ho hesitation. We did not wish to take 
any part in it, we did not wish to be responsible for it, we did not wish to 
be mere instruments. Then it is true that even aher this disappointment, knowing 
that there was no question of co-operating left, still he did not wish to embarrass 
the Government, and at the time when these statements were issued and they 
undoubtedly hold good to-day, _ you may believe it or not, it is his desire not to 
embarrass, but as he put it, and as I am here to-day to endorse it before this 
House, a desire not to embarrass must not end in self extinction. You cannot 
exploit my desire not to embarrass you to the extent of my suppressing myself 
altogether. I cannot be a willing instrument, because I do not wish to embarrass 
you. In fact the true ease is that you embarrass yourselves by not meeting the 
other side in the manner in which you ought to, reasonably and honestly and 
if you really mean it, sincerely mean it. Therefore, you cannot use the other 
man’s goodness as a cloak for other people’s hypocxnsy. Being a pacifist, of 
course, he never loses faith in human nature. It is a failing of a man of faith 
that he continaes to have faith. But that failing must have limits in its 
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applications to human life add poll tics. That is how this statement came to 
be made. 

What will happen to ub if Germany comes ? Those who argue thus give 
small thought to what they say. They have not realized that if they are defeated 
and Germany comes, they* are* defeated too. In that case, they will have to look 
after themsplvefl instead of looking after me. They say: “What will happen 
to you if Britain is defeated 1 ask : “What will happen to you if you are 
defeated V* 1 hat is one of those arguments which has always puzzled me. The 
‘Times of India*' started it some fourteen months ago without understanding it. 
If you are tlefeated, then yon are defeated and then your liberties are gone and 
along with them mine too. Therefore, let us not argue things in that strain. 
It is a wrong app«d ; it is entirely erroneous and is entirely uncalled for. Say 
that it is onr common w'ar, if you can dare say so. Say : *Tt is your war as 
much as mine bei-aiise your liberty as much as mine is in jeopardy.** We have a 
very good Indian proverb. 1 ask my children to manipulate the grindstone and 
the Poles the Czechs and the Greeks are going to get the flour. That is not the 
lesson which my grandmother taught me. Sly friend _\vent over the whole 
geography and mentioned so many countries. He also said: “After all we went 
to Slnnieh and siirrenderecl.’* 

Very often I am told : “Why don’t you realize the realities of things 
If by that you mean the pioignanfc reality of my continuous subjection, then 1 am 
fully conscious of that reality and I make a present of that reality to my friends 
who ask me to look at it. Ifc is loo real, it is too painful, it is too poignant, it 
has gone on too long and I am not prepared to look at it. My desire is not as 
I said, to enter into a personal argument. But those who ask us to look at 
realities and say that India is not ready and she cannot defend herself, do they 
seriously ask me to believe that these two crores of rupees are seriously intended 
for the purpose of aiding the war effort of Britain f Do you seriously tell me 
that ? Britain is spending 14 crores of rupees a day. 

An Honourable Member : Eleven Crores. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai : That is what they say. If you like, let it be 11 
crores or even 9 crores, but if you calculate it properly, it is really 14 crores. 

My arithmetic is generally correct. When they are spending 14 crores a day, 

do you mean to tell me that these 2 crores of rupees during four months are 

going to aid the war efiort ? Certainly not. This is an absolute camouflage, 
it is merely intended for world propaganda in order to say that India is also 
assisting in war effort. Ifc is intended for nothing else. England could give 2 
crores. My friends could put up 2 crores. They have got many crores and they 
are all mine. Why donT they put up these 12 crores ij^you want them for the 
war effort ? In that case, there will be no Finance Bill and there will be no 
trouble. But the truth is that this money has nothing to do with war effort, 
I am one of those who understand propaganda a little. I read the papers and 
hear the Radio every day. Even a 50-rupee or a 500-rupee donation is to be heard 
on the British Radio, 

Of course we are helpless and unprotected. I fully realize that we will not 
become protected in a few months. It is no use telling me what will happen then. 
It is not my desire to take very long, the time of the House. I will only say this, 
that whatever my friends may assure, the fact remains that the Egyptian Rarliament 
has sat, the King’s speech has been read and nothing further has been heard. 
There was a question raised about the declaration ci war by Egypt Four 

Ministers who were for it resigned and nothing happened since. The Prime 
Minister is dead. May his soul rest in peace why or where or how, I do 
not know. But the fact remains that I%ypt has not declared war. The 

arguments which you want to weight with other friends have an untrue 

foundation and an unreal foundation. All the Muslim world taiay is neutral, 

and rightly so. it is no use telling us in this country that the Muslims 
are with Britain in this war. Ifc is untrue and will remain untrue until the 
contrary has been proved, not by statements but by acts of these high politicians. 
If my friends would examine this with the idea of enlightened self-interest as they 
appeal to my enlightened self-interest, they have a chance. But so long as they 
maintain their present attitude we shall certaily not be able to support by way of 
token or otherwise a measure of this kind in India to test the question of India’s 
participation in the war. We shall, Bir, fight as Allies with such power as we have 
got, but we shall not fight as instruments. I oppose the BiiL 
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Working Committee meeting— Bombay— 24th. August 1941 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at 11 a* m. on 
the 24tli. August 194! at Bombay at the residence of Mr. J/. A, Jmiah, 

The following members were present : Mr, M. A. Jiiiiiah (President), Nawab- 
zada Liaqat Afi Khan (General Secretary), Sir CiUTim!)hoy^ Ebrahim, Sir Abdulla 
Plaroon, Sardar Aurangazeb Khan, Mr. Bakhafc Jamal Khan, Mr. Mohammed Isa, 
Malik BarWt AU, Chaiidiuul Kaliquz-Zaman, Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, 
S, A. Bauf Shah, the Baja of Mahmudabad, the hon Mr. Hossain Imam, Maulvi 
Latifur Eahman, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Sir K. Nazimiiddin, Maulana 
Akram Khan and Haji Abdul Sat tar Sait, 

At the outset, it is understood, Mr. Jinnah^ the President^ acquainted the 
Committee with his recent interview with His Excellency the Viceroy on the con- 
ititution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council. Mr. Jionah is stated to have criticised some of the members of the 
Muslim League, including the three Premiers (the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 
the Punjab Premier, the hon Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq^ the Bengal Premier, and the 
hon, Sir Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Saadullah^ the Assam Premier, who have joined 
the National Defence Conncil Mr. Jinnab is understood jto have made a 
statement emphaBising the neeftf for taking disciplinary action. 

Naicabzada Liaqat AH Khan, the General Secretary, then read out two com- 
munications, one from Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, and the other from 
Sir M. Saadiilla, Premier of Assam, explaining their viewpoints. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, personally explained to the Committee his position. 

There was then a general discussion, in which a number of members 
participated. The discussion had not concluded when the Committee adj*ourned. 

Resoltttioufi— Second Day— Bomhay~25th. August 1941 
League Premiees Called to Eesign 

The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim League, which resumed 
its session on the next day, the 25th. August, passed a resohitioii calling upon Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir Mahomed Saaduila and Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premiers of 
the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively, to resign from the National Defence 
Council. The resolution also announced that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saaduila have already expressed their willingness to resign from the National 
Defence Council. Mr. Fazlul Huq was given ten days' time to resign from the 
National Defence Council, The following is the text of the resolution adopted by 
the Committee ^ 

‘‘After full discussion 'and consideration, the Working Committee are 
unanimously of the opinion that the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the hon. Mr 
Fazlul Huq and the hon. Sir Mahomed Saaduila, should resign from the National 
Defence Council. In view of all the facts placed before the Committee by the 
PrcBident, including the message of His Excellency the Viceroy sent to him 
through the Governor of Bombay on July 21, 1941, the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, the Committee is glad to note, has decided to tender his resignation from 
the National Defence Council and the Committee have bee i informed telephonically 
that the hon. Sir I\!ahoTned Saaduila has also decided to resign from the National 
Defence Council. The question, therefore, of disciplinary action against Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed Saaduila does not aiise. 

“The hon. ]\Ir, Fazlul Huq has communicated that he would like to have 
time to consider the matter. If he also resigns from the National Defence Council 
within ten days and informs the President accordingly, no further action will be 
necessary. Failing the receipt of a satisfactory reply from Mr. Fazlul Huq by the 
President within the time aforesaid, the Committee hereby authorise the President 
taking such action as he may deem proper and necessary.'' 


Resolutions— -Third Day— Bombay— 36th. August 1941 
Viceroy’s Council “Canvassing” Objected to 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League which 
sitting on the 26th. August released the folloiving lesohitions 


concluded 


its 
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*"rhe ’Working Committee of tke All-India Muslim League deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Exwutive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terms of the offer of the 8th of August, 1940, behind the back 
of the leader of the orjzanlsation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 28th of September, 1940, which was duly eommiiiiicated to Mm by the 
President. 

‘‘Further, the Committee condemn the observations of Sir. Amery, the 
Secretary of State for India, made in the House of Commons, in his speech on the 
1st of August 1941, to the etfect that he was glad ‘to think that regardless of party 
leaders and in defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India’s defence, thereby casting a serious rejection on the patriotism of 
those who do not approve of the scheme, and lauding the conduct of those who 

have been deliberately and by various manoeuvres w’eaned to commit a breach of 

party discipline. 

“The Working Committee are of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and imjiose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 

the Muslims of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intend^ to 

mislead public opinion in Great Britain and abroad. 

CoMMUN'AL Riots incited bt Hindus 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League are deeply concerned 
at the widespread riots in the country during the year and their recrudescence at 
several places soon after order was restored, which distinctly suggests an organised 
attempt on the part of the Hindus to crush the Muslim morale in places where they 
are in a minority and urge the Government to take serious note of the situation, 
which has arisen on account of the speec*hes delivered from the Hindu platforms, 
inciting people to violence in their endeavour to create organised opposition to the 
just demands of the Muslims of India and to demonstrate that communal riots 
were not only confined to the Congress Government regime. 

“Further the Working Committee have received with surprise and alarm the 
information from its provincial bodies that the attitude of Government officials 
generally has been unsympathetic in meeting Muslim demands and removing their 
just grievances. The Working Committee urge the Government to redress their 
grievances in this respect and to adopt adequate and effective measures for the 
protection of their lives and premerty. 

“Further, the Working Committee draw the attention of the Government of 
India to the highhanded and arbitrary orders of the Government of Bihar in 
ccmnection with the observance of the Bihar Bharif Day and the banning of the 
publication of the Bihar Bharif Enquiry Committee Report and declining to appoint 
special tribunals in order to secure fair trial and justice for the Mussalmaus.” 

Indo-Burma Agreement Condemned 

“The Working Commlitee of the All-India Muslim Ijeague condemn the recent 
Indo-Burma Agreement, concluded witiiout consulting the Indian Legislature or the 
Provincial Governments concerned and other responsible public opinion in the 
country, with the result that the vital economic interests of India in generM and 
ihe trading interests and civic rights of the Muslim community in particular, 
enjoyed by them for over a century, have been sacrificed and irreparably damped. 
The Working Committee urge the Governor-General and the* Secretary of State for 
India not to ratify the aforesaid Agreement, and thus remove the serious discontent, 
wMch it has caused in all Indian trading circles and the offence it has given to 
self-rey^t of the peoples of India.” 

•The ‘Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League for defying the orders of the Bihar 
Government impose<i upon tlie Mussalmans in connection with Bihar Sharif 
disturbances. The Committee postponed their decision till further information was 
available.” 

Objection to Mr. Amery’s Statement 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India and a responsible Minis- 
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ter of Crown, should be permitted to make pronoiineeraents which amount 
to a breach of faiih with l^Iuslim India and to resile from the declared policy of 
the British Governraeiit, viz., that the constitutional issue will, in uo way, be pre- 
iudired by His .Majesty’s Government and that the solution of the constitiitioiial 
iBSiie will be dependent upon an a|i:reement betw^een the principal parties, as the 
following extracts from his spee<-hefl lUid the aunouneemeot of the Viceroy dated 
the 8th of A up;ii8t 1910, dearly dispose 

‘(1) Viceroy’s announcement dated the 8th of August 1940 

"‘There are two main points which have emerged. On these two points His 
Bltiiesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear. 

“The first is as to the position of minorities, in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the Act of 1935, 
or of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

‘His Majesty’s Government’s concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out. That remains 
the ixmition of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities, for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. 

‘Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to 
such a Government. 

‘The secoiul point of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responaibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indiaiv conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

‘His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire, and wish to 
see it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligation, which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her, and br which Bis Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the 
responsibility, 

‘Meanwhile they will welcome and promote, in any w^ay possible, every sincere 
and praeiical step that may be taken by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take, secondly, ii|>ou the principles and outlines of the constitution itself.* 

''2, Mr. Amery’s statement dated the 14th August 1940 : — 

‘Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of 
all true democracy. Decision by majority is not so ranch of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which presupposes, for its proper working, 
an antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most 
federal constitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. lb describe the need for such agreement as 
a veto on constitntional progress is, 1 think, to do an injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free Government must 
be based.’ 

*B. Mr. Amery s statement dated the 22nd of April 1941 ; — 

‘It was that the fiamework of India’s future constitution should be devised 
by Indians ihemselvts and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and 
indeed, revolutionary announcement, the full iin})ortancG of which has not, I ‘think, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. 

‘Even more imi^ortant in this connection is the” stipulation that the constitu- 
tion itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India's nationallife. That is an 
GBsential pre-requisite to the success of the future constitution. For, if Indians 
cannot agree ui-oii the kind of constitution they are prepared to work, how are 
they likely to agree upon the actual working of it 

‘I have divelt deliberately uiiun Indian responsibility in the matter : for unless 
Indians are pre|ared to face that responsibility now, they will fail to face it 
hereafter. Any agreemenl imposed by us from without cannot survive the with- 
drawal of our power to enforce it. Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
stand that test* 
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“The Workhif! Committee strongly condemn the adverse criticism and remarks 
of Mr. Amery in his recent speech in the House of Commons with regard to^ the 
liahore reaolniion of the All- India Muslim League, ]»opular]y known as Pakistan 
resohuion, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the circumstances 
which have (iriven the Muslims to demand partition of India into zones pre- 
dominaiuly Muslim, 

Remand for AssritA:NCE from Bk. Govt. 

“The Working Committee call upon Hjs Majesty’s Government to reassure 
the i^ilusiims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their 
declarations and ]dctlges, solemnly given by the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
Btate for India on behalf of His Majesty’s Governmenf. 

“If this assurance reatfirming the declaration, winch has been shaken by the 
recent ill-advised utterances of the Bcerelary of Btate for India, practically 
prejudging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is 
not forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, its policy and adopt such measure as it may deem necessary 
to resist any dej^arture trom the solemn idedges and as.surfnices, and the respon- 
sibility for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach of 
faith will entirely rest on the British Government/’ 

Fiat to 8ir Bcltan Ahmad 

The Working Committee also adopted resolutions calling upon Bir Bultan 
Ahmad, member-designate of the Viceroy’s Council, the Nawab of Chhafari and 
Begum Bhah Nawaz, members of the National Defence Council, to resign from 
these respeclive bodies. The resolutions run as follows : — 

^‘The Working Committee have considered the explanation of Sir Bnltan 
Ahmad, It seems that he has not realised the gravamen of the complaint, namely, 
that while he was a member of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
he has associated himself with the scheme of the expansion and reconstruction 
of the personnel of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as notified in the communique 
dated July 21, 1941, and the constitution of the National Defence Conneil, which 
is a part and parcel of the scheme as has been explained by the highest authority, 
the Secretary of State for India, in his statement in the House of Commons on 
July 22, and further amplified by his speech and his reply to the debate in the 
House of Commons oii August 1, 1911, in which he makes it quite clear that 
the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmad to the Executive Council was a part of 
the scheme. 

“In view of these facts, Sir Sultan Ahmad, having associated himself with 
the scheme against the express decision of the Muslim League and its general 
policy, the Committee are of opinion that Sir Sultan Ahmad should resign his 
apimintment to the Viceroy’s Executive Council within ten days, failing which 
thfi Committee hereby give full authority to the President to Hake such action as 
he may deem necessary and proper/’ 

Nawab of ChattarTs Case 

‘The Working Committee, after considering the explanation of the Nawab of 
Chhatari, are of opinion that he, while still a member of the Council of the All- 
India Muslim Ijeagiie, by accepting the membership of the National Defence 
Council, has acted against the express decision of the Muslim League and its 
general policy, and call upon him to resign his membership of the National 
Defence Council. 

‘Tf the Nawab of Chhatari resigns the membership of the National Defence 
Council before he takes charge as the President of His Exalted Highness the 
^Nizam’s Council of Ministers and communicates the fact to the President no 
action will be necessaiy. In case the Nawab of Chhatari fails to submit his 
resignation from the National Defence Council within the time prescribed, the 
President is hereby given full authority to take such action as he deems necessary 
and proper.” 

Bbgum Shah Nawaz’s Case ^ 

‘The "Working Committee, after considering the explanation of Begum Shah 
Nawaz, are of opinion that slie, while still a member of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, by accepting the membership of the National Defence Council, has 
acted against the express decision of the Muslim T.eague and its general policy, and 
call upon her to resign her membership of the National Defence Council. 
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*Tf BiMim Shall Nawaz resigns (he membership of the National Defence 
Council witinn ten davs and communicates the fact to the president, no action will 
be necessary. In case* Begum Shah Kawaz fails to submit her resignation from the 
National Defence CoiuKil witliin the time prescribed, the President is hereby given 
full authority to take such action as be deems necessary and proper.” 

Working Committee— New Delhi-- 26th. October 1941 
Policy to be adopted in Assembly 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League commenced its 
session at New Delhi on the 26tb. October 1941. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding. 

The meeting considered how best to demonstrate in the Central Assembly ses- 
sion, beginning to-morrow, Muslim India's resentment and disapproval of the 
manner in which the expansion of the Governor-Generars Executive Council was 
carried out, the National Defence Council was constituted and the attitude of the 
Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government revealed by these acts. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Mr. Jinnah (President). 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Mr. G. M. Syecl and 
Maukna Mohammed Akrara Khan to decided in what manner Muslim India’s 
feeling should be expiessed iu consultation with the Muslim League Party in the 
Central Legislature. 

The meeting also considered Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter of resignation sent to 
the Honorary Secretary of the League. The meeting was attended by the 
following members : Khawaja Sir NAzimiiddin, Home Minister of Bengal, 
Mauiana Akrara Khan, Sir Sikauder Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
the Nawab of Mamdot, Bialik Barkat Ali, Sir Abdulla Haroon, Begum 
Mohammed Ali, I\Ir. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Assam Blinister. Kazi 
Mohammed Isa, Chow'dhury Khaliquzzaraan, Nawab Mohammed Ismail 
Khan, the Raja of Blahmudabad, Sirdar Aiirangzeb Khan, Seth Sattar Sait, BIr. G* 
BL Syed and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan. 

Resoltttions—Coimcil Meeting — New Delhi — 2Gth. October 1941 
Venue of thb Next Session 

With a record attendance of members from all parts of India, particularly 
Bengal and the Punjab, the Council of the All-India Bluslim League began its 
session this afternoon, Mr. BI. A, Jinnah presided. Prominent among those present 
were the Raja of Pirjuir, Bialik Khizar Hayat Khan, Blian Abdul Haye, the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Bir. Suhrawardy, Begum K. Rahman, Begum Aizaz Rasul, and 
Blaulaiia Hasrat Blohani. 

The meeting unanimously adopted the resolutions of the Working Committee 
passed at Bombay on August 24, 25, 26, and at Delhi this morning. 

Duiiiig discussion on the Bombay resolution, Blr. Shir Ahmad Khan from 
the Punjab sought to move an amendment urging that the British Government 
should unequivocally declare that the principles laid down in the Anglo-American 
peace aims popularly known as ‘Atlantic Charter’ should apply to all the Muslim 
States. 

J’he Chair held that the Working Committee’s resolutions could not be 
amended. They could either be eonli med by the Council or rejected. He therefore, 
ruled the amendment out of order. 

Hie Council, by a majority, decided to proceed with the election of two Joint 
SecretarieB and elected Khan Bahadur Blomin from Bengal and Blr. Blahbub Ahmed 
from the Punjab to be Joint Secretaries of the League for the year. 

The meeting also empowered Blr. Jinnah to select the venue and fix the dates 
for the next animal session of the League. 

In the course of discussion, it was urged that the Province where the session 
was to take f'liicc should be given adequate time to prepare. 

The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca proposed that the next session be held at 
Calcutta. 

Another speaker wanted to know which of the Provinces had extended an 
invitation to hold the next session. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that every 
Province was eager to welcome tlie League lo hold its pession within its borders, 

Blr. Jinnah declared amidst cheers that to-day the position of the 
League was si eh that it would be welcomed in every place in India. “I am 
grateful to the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca,” he added, ‘‘for extending Bengal’s 
invitation, and I assure him that his invitation would not remain unavailed of. I 
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know Bengal is a very strong Muslim Leaguer.” He suggested that the Council 
should give the necessary powers to the Working Committee to fix the date and 
venue of the next session. 

The Council eventualiy decided to give those powers to Mr. Jiiinah himself. 
Bbitish action m Iuan 

The rest of the sitting was devoted to a discussion on two non-official 
resolutions dealing with British action in the Middle East, and particularly Iran, 
and tile League’s determination to maintain the freedom, integrity and honour of 
Islamic countries. 

Shaikh Ahmed from the Punjab attempted to argue that the resolution of the 
Working Committee passed at Bombay was sufficient for the purpose of expressing 
Muslim sentiments : but he was interrupted with shouts of “Sit down : we don’t 
want to hear you”, until he resumed his seat. 

Mr, Jan Mohammed (Calcutta) and Maulana Zafar Alt fLahore) supporting 
Manlana Badaymi's resolution, urged Indian Muslims to take measures to protect 
Islamic countries. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab Premier, declared that he yielded to no one 
in his love of the Muslim countries, but he wanted the meeting to consider the 
whole question dispassionately and calmly and give a lead to Indian Muslims and 
not lead them astray. He said that at the meeting of the Working Committee in 
Bombay, he had counselled patience and careful consideration. The Committee, 
nevertheless, passed its resolution, and he emphasised that so long as he remain^ 
a member of the Working Committee that resolution was binding on him as much 
as on anyone else. 

Referring to Iran, Sir Sikander said that the ex-Shah was pro-Nazi. He was 
at this stage greeted with prolonged shouts : (“We don’t want any attacks on 
Eeza Shah”) until Mr. Jinnah intervened and urged the meeting to hear all points 
of view patiently as became a “parliament” such as he considered the meeting to be. 

Sir Sikander proceeded to declare that there was no representative of Iran at 
the meetingy Who, he asked, dethroned the Bultan of Turkey ? Not the British 
but the Turks themselves. The dethronement was at the time regarded as a calam- 
ity by Indian Muslims but it bad actually proved a blessing for the Turks. Simi- 
larly, those present at the meeting did not know what the actual conditions in 
Iran were. Then again, Indian Muslims were not signatories to the Saadabad Pact 
and must bear in mind that those who were signatories to that Pact had done 
nothing to help Iran. Surely, there must be some reason for that. 

Sir Sikander declared his conviction that Iranians were in favour of the action 
taken by the British in Iran ; and Iranians ought to know what was good for 
them. He referred to a report that Iran was about to sign a treaty and he urged 
that Indian Muslims should wait to see whether the terms of that treaty ensured 
the ‘independence and sovereignty of Iran. 

Sir Currimhhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) supported the Punjab Premier’s observations 
ahd held that the resolutions before the meeting were nob practical. 

The Baja of Mahmudabad said that he knew that no Muslim outside India 
had ever expressed a word of sympathy with Indian Muslims and yet Indian Mus- 
lims had poured money and blood in support of non-India Muslims. He felt dtot 
Indian Muslims were correct in their attitude and he therefore snpportei the 
resolutions. 

Sardar Aurangazeb Khan asserted that the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee was sufficient for the present. He had not# concluded his sp«ch when 
the meeting adjourned. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— New Delhi — 27th Octoh^ 1941 
Expansion of Vicerox’s CounciXi 

The Council of the All-India Bluslim League and its Working Committee 
concluded their sessions at 11 p.m. on the 27lh. October 1941 after passing 
two official resolutions and after confirming two other resolutions of the Working 
Committee including one relating to Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

The resolution demanding that the portfolio of Haj in the Govern or- General’s 
Council sliould always be under a Muslim was rejected. It was pointed out by 
the Opposition that the i^eague after having expressed 'no confidence’ in the Muslim 
members of the Governor-General’s Council and after declaring them as not re- 
presentative of Indian Jjfu slinis, could not demand that the portfolio of Haj should 
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be entrusted to one of them. As a matter of fact the League said they bad asked 
that no Muslim should serve on the Governor-Gen eral’s Oouncil. 

The resolutions relating to the collection of a League Fund of ten lakhs of 
rupees and to the efforts at recruitment of Imams to the Muslim League were 
drop|>ed for want of seconders. ^ .... . ^ , 

In regard to non-oilkial resolutions condemning the attitude of Mr. Fazlul 
Iluq, Mr. Jinnah said that every member of the Muslim League was entitled to 
have justice done to him and therefore they had adopted a procedure outlined in 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee. They could not have passed 
judgment on BIr. Fazlul Huq without giving him the fullest opportunity to give 
his explanation. They had stated the Working Committee would decide what 
charges they had against him and had given him full opportunity to send bis 
explanation. After hearing him, the Working Committee would decide what action 
if any should be taken against him. The non-offieial resolution against BIr. Fazlul 
Huq was therefore dropped. i , i ^ 

In adjourning the session sine dte^ Blr. Jinnah declared that Muslim India and 
the Bluslim League were marching on and no power could stop their onward march. 
The following resolutions were adopted ^ 

‘This meeting of the Council of the All-Iadia Muslim League while endorsing 
the decision of the Working Committee and the steps taken by the President of the 
All-India Muslim League in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Defence Oouncil 
congratulates the Working Committee and the President of their decision and 
proper steps taken in the matter, and severely condemns the action of hon. Dr. Sir 
Syed Sultan Ahmad and Begum Shah Na^vaz, in refusing to accept the mandate of 
the Working Committee and in insisting to remain on the said Councils in flagrant 
disregard of the wishes of tlie Bluslims, 

“The Council further declares that the Bluslims taken in the Expanded Council 
of H. E. the Viceroy and the so-called National Defence Coimcil are in no way 
representative of and cannot in any way represent the interests of Bluslims. 

“This Council further condemns the attitude of the Government in this 
connection which is only to create a rift in the ranks of Muslims. 

Com:menal Tension Condemned 

‘This meeting of the Coimcil of the All-India Bliislim^ League deeply deplores 
the serious riots at Amraoti and Ncllore which clearly indicate that they were not 
merely the outcome of sudden communal outbreaks but were the result of calculated 
design to undermine the morale of the Bluslims in areas ■where they are in 
microscopic minority. In view of these riots and several others in other provinces, 
the Council, urges the Government to forthwith devise strong measures to check the 
growing tendency of lawlessness and terrorism of the Hindu majority and to afford 
effective proto?tion to the Muslim minorities in the provinces.” 

Another resolution appointed a Committee to recommend and report on a 
sheme for collection and proper administration of funds accruing from Zakut Fitra 
and the sale of skins of Qurbani. 

British Action in Lean 

Tlic Council passed a resolution moved by** Blaulana Moham?rwd Abdtd Eamid 
BadiVjni dealing with the British and Soviet Governments’ action in Iran. 

Sardar Aurangzeh Khan, a member of the BVorking Committee, continuing his 
yesterday’s s])eeeh, compared the resolution with that passed by fhe Working 
Committee at Bombay and asserted that the Bombay resolution was more effective 
and better worded. He, therefore, urged that there was no necessity to pass any 
further resolution to supplement the Bombay resolution. 

BIr. Jinnah accepted closure at this stage and before putting the resolution to 
v«)te said that Blaulana Badayuni’s resolution really touched the subastantial pohit. 
I’he Bombay resolution, he pointed out, had been passed on the eve of the Iran 
imddefit. Blany things had since then happened. He agreed with those who 
argued that Blossalmans in India iverc poor and helpless and had no sanction 
behind their resolutions but they had every right to express their feelings and 
sentiments. “However poor and wretched we might Be, there is no doubt that Indian 
Bliisalmans have full sympathy with then- Bluslim brethren wherever they may be” 
he declared. ’ 

It had been the avowed and declared policy of the Allies to destroy aggression 
and protect and safeguard the sovereignty of small nations. That was their 
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principal aim Indian Mnssalmana bad no voiec in the admiuifitration of their 

country. They did not know what the facts were. They were ^ therefoie, 
apprehensive about the Muslim countries anti it was up to the British Ciovernment 
to remove those fears and apprehensions of Indian Muslims by definite deeds. 
This was all that the resolutions asked for. 

It was true that the Workinjr Committee passed a resolution on the same 
subject at Bomday, but much had ha] opened since then and the Council was 
entitled to pass a substantive resolution on the subject. 

The Bouse then passed the resolution only a few hands from the Punjab 
l^roup beinir raisai against it. 

Mr. Fazlul IIitq’s Case 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Working Committee in regard 
to the allegation contained in the letter of Mr. iihr/ resigning from dae 

Working Committee and the Council as untrue and offensive and casting serious 
aspersions and calling upon him to withdraw those allegations within the next ten 
days. A meeting of the Working Committee was summoned to meet here 
on" Kovember 16 to consider, among other things, what action is called for 
against Mr. Fazlul Huq in the light of his explanation. The resolution is as 
follows 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Sliislim League considered the 
letter dated September 8 addressed to the Secretary of the All-India Muslim I^eague 
by Mr. Faklul Huq tendering his resignation from the Working Committee and 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League and also the letter of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
dated October 26 received to-day in which he says 

T feel that the matter relating to my letter addressed to yon (Secretary of 
the All-India Muslim I^eague) should be dispo^ of in my absence. My presence 
in the discussion may put some members of the League in an awkward position 
if I were to be present at the time the criticisms are made when this letter comes 
up for discussion. I shall be grateful if you convey my regrets to the President 
that I shall not be able to attend the meeting.’ 

“The Working Committee consider that the following allegations contained 
in Mr. Fazlul Huq’s letter are untrue, offensive and cast serious aspersions on 
the Pi'esident, the Working Committee and the Council of the League and Muslim 
Leaguers of the Provinces where Muslims are in a minority 

1. T maintain that this action of the President was unconstitutional in the 
highest d^ree. 2. *Th© Working Committee 'endorsed this action of the President 
because &ey had no alternative before them. If they had refused to ratify the 
PreeidenVs action it would have amounted to a vote of ‘no -confidence’ in the 
Pr»itot and this contingency, the Working Committee were not prepared to face. 
It is for this reason that the Working Committee passed the resolution, a copy of 
which you have forwarded to me calling upon me to resign unconditionally from 
the National Defence Council.’ 8. ‘But before I conclude, I wish to record a most 
emphatic protest against the manner in which Muslim interests of Bengal and the 
Punjab are being imperilled by Muslim Leaguers in the Muslim Minorities 
Provinces.' 4. ‘As a mark of protest against the arbitrary use of powers vested in 
ite President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership of the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. Much as I deplore 
this course I feel that I cannot usefully continue to, be a member of a body which 
shows • scant courtesy to Provincial leaders and which arrogates to iteelf the 
functions which ought to be exercised by provincial executives.’ 5. The President 
of the All-India Muslim League has singularly failed to discharge the heavy- 
responsibility of his office in a constitutional and reasonable manner.’ ^ ‘Eecent 
events have forcibly brought home to me that the interests of Muslim India are 
being subordinated to the wishes of a single individual who seeks to rule as 
omnipotent over the d^tiny of thirty-three millions of Muslims in the Province 
of Bengal, who occupy the key position in Muslim India.’ 

“The Working Commithm, therefore, calls upon Mr. Fazlul Huq to withdraw 
these allegations and express his regret within ten days of the receipt of this 
resolution T>y him. On the expiry of this specified time, the Working Committee 
will decide what action is called for after considering any explanation that Mr. 
Fazlul Huq may offer either in writing or in person and for this purpose and 
for any other business, the Working Committee will meet at its Central Office 
at 11 a. m. on November iG” 
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ResolutioBS—Worklng Committee— New Delhi— IGtb. November 1941 
Me* FAZhVh IICQ’s Explanation accepted 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
commenced at New Delhi at 11 a.m. on Sunday, the 16th. November 194L 
Among those present were Mr. Jinnah, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, the 
liaja of Mahmudabad, Chaudhry Khaliquzzanian, Nawab jMohcL Ismail Khan, 
Qazi Muhammad Isa, Malik Barkafe Ali. the Hon'ble Mr. Hossein Imam, Begum 
Mohammad Ali and Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim. 

The agenda before the meeting was consideration of Mr. Fazlul Huq's letter 
and discussion of the general political situation. 

While the Muslim League Working Committee was in session more than a 
dozen Khaksais, carrying placards asking the Muslim League immediately to 
demand from the Government the release of Aliama Mashriqi, entered the League 
office. They, however, were asked to wait outside till the meeting was over. 
The Committee concluded its sitting late in the evening after passing the following 
raaolufeions : — 

‘*1116 Working Committee considered the following letter of explanation of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, dated November 14, received by the Hon. Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim league ^ 

M heg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of October 29 forwarding 
for my information a copy of resolution No. 2 adopted by the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and confirmed by the Council of the Muslim League at 
meetings of both the bodies held on October 27 at Delhi. 

I regret the delay in sending you my reply. It has been due entirely to the 
poor state of my health and I did not feel justified in replying to a communication 
of such serious importance without giving the matter most anxious consideration. 

No one knows better than the President himself that I have always been a 
loyal member of the League, have never hesitated to carry out its mandates and 
once a decision was constitutionally adopted by it, has never hesitated to obey it 
even though that decision might not personally commend itself to me. If there 
were any doubts in regard to this point my resignation from the National Defence 
Council amply proves it. 

It is an irony of fate that of all those who have given of their best to build 
up the only national organisation of the Muslim India, I should have been the 
object of so much misunderstanding and so much uninformed criticism. It appears 
that portions of my letter have hurt the feelings of the President and some of my 
other friends. I convey to them, through you, my assurance that nothing was 
further from my intention than to hurt the feelings of or to cast aspersions on 
any one and I hope that my assurance in this respect will be accepted and the 
matter considered as closed ” 

Sd, Fazlul Huq." 

**The Working Committee excuses the delay in not sending the reply within 
ten days on the ground of his ill-health as the matter was of such serious impor- 
tance that it required his anxious consideration. The Working Committee notes 
Mr. Fazlul Huqs earnest re-afiirmation of his loyalty to the Muslim League and 
his statement that he has never hesitated to carry out the mandates of the League 
the latest instance in proof thereof is his resignation from the National Defence 
Council m obedience to the decision of the Working Committee. The Working 
Committee further notes his assurance that nothing was further from his intention 
than to hurt the jeelings of or to cast aspersions on the President or the Executive 
of the League and others concerned ; and as Mr. Fazlul Huq requests the Working 
Committee, his assurance should be accepted, it is resolved that no further action 
should be taken in the matter’ . 


Expansion of Executive Council 
The second resolution runs : 

■D -r Committee of the All-India Muslim League regrets that the 

Britmh Government has not only failed to accept the offer of co-operation made 
by the Muslim League by its resolution dated June 17, 1940 but in utter disregard 
of it, has expanded the Govern or- General’s Executive Council by associating with 
it persons lepresen ting nobody except themselves. This ill-advised and unfair 
® Government, in the opinion of the committee, was due 

to the fact that the British Gfoveriiment was not prepared to concede the just 
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demands of tlie Muslim Lea;^me even when the Congress Parly was engaged In 
obstructionist tactics and civil disobedience and refused to even consider any 
agreement within the framework of the present cormtitation. I'he Working Com- 
mittee therefore urge upon the Government that no further steps be taken or 
adjustments be made in the future even within the framework of the present 
constitiitiou and law without the approval and consent of the All-IiKlia Muslim 
League and once more warn the (-Jovernment thai. any action in this connection 
without the approval of the ^Iqslim League will be deeply reseuted, 

“The responsibility for the consequences that may ensure will be entirely that 
of the Government.” 

By another resolution the 'Working Committee apjminted Nawah Ismail Khan, 
Mr. Hussain Imam, Hir Nazim-iid-nin. Kazi I^lohammcd Isa ami Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan to form the Parliamentary Committee as lequireil by a resolution of the 
Working Committee meeting held at Madras in A]>ril 1941. 

A Sub -Committee consisting of Nawab Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan was set up to consider and decide the appeals to the Working Committee 
from the various branches of the League organisation. 

Allama MAsnraiQds eelease 

**The Working Gomraitiee wish to draw the attention of the Government that 
the prolonged and indefinite incarceration and detention without trial of Allama 
Mashriqi is causing grave concern not only to the members of Khuksars organisation 
but to the Mussalmans generally. In view of the changed situation the committee 
urges u^n the Government of India to reconsider their policy and release Allama 
Mashriqi without delay”. 

Another resolution passed by the Working Committee says : “The Working 
Committee are of the opinion that some of the proposals contained in the joint 
report of the Indo-Ceylon Exploratory Conference are open to serious objections 
and adversely affect the rights of Indians in Ceylon. Tiie committee call upon 
the Government that such modifications as would guarantee and ensure those just 
right of Indians should be made in those proposals before an action is taken in 
the matter”. 

Resolutions—Working Committee — Nagpur— 26th. December 1941 
Resolution on Political Situation 

The final meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim League for the 
year 1941 was held at NagpiiN on the 26th. December with Mr. Jinnah in the chair. 
Those present were : Kazi Mahomed Isa (Baluchistan), the Raja of Blahmudabad 
(U. P.) Chaiidhri Khaliqiizzaman (U. P.), Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam), Sir 
K. Nazimuddin (Bengal), Mr. Hussain Ispahani (Bengal), Mr. Rauf Bhah (0. F.), 
Mr. Barkat Ali (Punjab), Mr. Abdul Sattar Seth (Madras), Mr, Hussain Imam 
(Bihar), and Nawab Liaqat Ali (U. P), the Secretary. 

A warning to the British Government that any departure in the policy and 
the declaration of August 1940 or any declaration by the British Government which 
affects the demand of Pakistan or which proceeds on the basis of Central Govern- 
ment with India as one single unit and the Mussalmans as an All-India minority, 
shall be strongly resented, was uttered by the Working Committee of the League 
in the main resolution of which the following is the full text 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League has read with 
satisfaction the statement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on December 16, 
1941, at Calcutta reaffirming the policy enunciated in the Declaration of August B, 
1940, which laid down inter atia the following principle for the future constitution 
of India : “There are two main ^ints which have emerged. On th<Be two points 
His Majesty^s Government now desire me to make their position clear. Tlie first is 
as to the position of minorities in relation to any future constitutional scheme. It 
has already been made clear that my declaration of last October does not exclude 
the examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of tlm policy and plan on 
which it is based. His Majesty’s Government's concern that full weight should be 
given to the views of minorities in any revision has also been brought out That 
remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. It goes without saying that 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they he 
parties to the coercion of such elenaents into submission to such a government’. 
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His Excellency further made it dear in the Declaration of August 8, 1940, that it 
was for the lei-resciitatives of Ind'a themselves to reach a ])asis of friendly agree- 
ment, tirHily on Uie form which the post-war representative body should take and 
secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. This policy of 
the British Government was reailirmed by the tt^ecretary of State for Indk in his 
speech during the debate in the House of Commons on April 22, 1941, in the 
following words ‘that the framework of India’s future constitution should be devised 
by Indians themselves and not by this House. That was a far-reaching and indeed 
revolutionary announcement, the full importauce of which has not, I think, even 
yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India. More important in 
this connection is the stijiulation that the constitution itself and also the body 
which is to frame it must i)e the outcome of agreement between the t>rincipal ele- 
ments in India’s national life, 'i'hat is essential pre-requisite to the success of the 
future constitution. 

‘•The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League at their meeting 
held on Sepetember 22, 1940, expressed their satisfaction at the Declaration as 
the principles enunciated therein covered consideration of the demand of the 
Mussalmans for division of India which was made long before the Declaration, 
at Lahore on March 23, 1940, and is popularly known as the Pakistan scheme. 
Since then responsible Ministers of the Crown, Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State 
for India, and Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, have from time to time 
amplifiai and confirmed the policy underlying the Declaration, thereby assuring the 
hundred million Blussalnians of India that the British Gov’eunnent was fully 
alive to the realities of the political situation in India and realised that any 
decision opposed to the natural aspirations of Miissalmans as a separate entity 
would hasten a catastrophe and make peaceful administration impossible. 

‘The Working Committee, however, are deeply concerned and alarmed that 
while the policy of the British Government still remains the same as laid down 
in the Declaration of August 8, 1940, there is a growing tendency in a section of 
the British nress and p>olitieiaus who, under the stress of war against the Axis 
Powers ana the entry of Japan in the arena, are urging the Government to revise 
the policy hitherto followed and to start a policy of appeasement of the Congress 
by making a fresh declaration in utter disregard of previous statements and 
promises by the Mussalmans of India and in ignorance of the nature and extent of 
tiie political, religious and cultural differences existing between the major 
communities in India, namely Hindus and Muslims, 

“The Working Committee, therefore, consider it necessary to warn the British 
public and the Government that any departure from the policy and solemn 
Declaration of August 8, 1940, and pledges given therein to the Mussalmans would 
constitute a gross breach of faith with Muslim India and that any revision of 
policy or any fresh declaration which adversely affects the demand of Pakistan or 
proceeds on the basis of a Central Government with India as one single unit and 
tlie Mussalmans as an all India minority shall be strongly resented by the Muslims 
who will be compelled to resist it with all the force at their command which 
would, at this critical junction, among other things necessarily result in serious 
impediment of the country’s war efforts, which have so far been largely carried on 
with the help and support of Mussalmans, because of the policy and attitude 
hitherto adopted by the Muslim League in order not to embarrass or impede war 
efforts so far as possible.’’ 

Leagues Attitude to War Effort 

The second resolution begiim. with the words “in view of the fact that the 
entry of Japan in the war on the side of the Axis powers has brought danger 
much closer to India and has forced into greater prominence the question of the 
defence of India, the Working Committee consider it necessary to reiterate 
that the Muslim l^eague, from the very beginning, has expressed their willing- 
ness to share the responsibility of the defence of threoun try”. The resolution 
quoles the various resolutions passed by the Committee to that effect and 
mentions the attitude taken by the Congress in this matter. J'he resolution 
then says that the League on June 17, 1940, ])assed a resolution which clearly 
showed that the League all along adhered to the policy enunciated by its 
President m jNoyeraber 1939. The resolution concludes : “Hie Working Committee 
once 3nore declare that they are ready and willing as before to shoulder the 
burden of the defence of the country singly or in co-operation with other parties 
on the basis that real share and responsibility is given in the authority of 
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Government at the Centre and in the provinces within the framework of the 
present constitution, but without prejudice to the major political issues involved 
in the framing of the futiu-e constitution.” 

Action against Mr. llrQ approved 

By another resolution, the Committee note with satisfaction the action taken 
by the President in expelling lilr, Fazful Hnq from the League “for the betrayal 
of the League organisalion and the Musalmans geneniHy.” The resnhition calls 
On every League “not to rest content until the present Ministry which is composed 
of various elements antagonistic to the cause of JIuBlims in Bengal and of which 
Mr. Iluq is a mere titular head is overthrown”. 

The last resolution urges the C. 1\ Government that “having regard to the 
recent action of the Government in releasing satyagraha and other political 
prisoners and having regard to the internal political Bituation the prosecution 
against Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan should be withdrawn and he should be released”. 


The Lyallpur Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address — Lyallpnr— 20th. July 1941 


The following is the text of the Presidential Address delivered by Malik 
Barhit Ali, M.A., ll.r., Advocate, Lahore, and Member, Working Committee, 

All-India Muslim League, at the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 
of the Muslim Students’ Federation at Lyallpnr, on lOtb, July, 1941 

As yon all know, we are meeting to-day under the shadow of a terrible war 
between Hitlerism on one side and the British Empire on the other. From all 
accounts, it is undoubtedly a life and death struggle between the two belligerents. 

It is clear from the progress of events since 3rd September, 1939, when war was 

formally declared between England and Germany, that it is not merely a local or 
ephemeral issue like that of Danzig or the passage to East Prussia, but the very 
question of existence which is to-day locking the British p]rapire in this deadly 
combat in the ^urse of which the flower of the nation and all that ia best and 

dear is being offered in sacrifice to the God of War, Hitler is bent with his 

carefully and scientifically planned war machine to achieve t! e break up of the 
mighty British Empire, and obviously no scruples weigh with him. Luckily, the 
British Lion, although originally asleep, is shaking off its slumber and fhe 
remarkable and wonderful manner in which the English people, although totally 
unprepared for the war when it came, are throwings themselves into the fight, 
shows that the ancient and ingrained spirit of the British Nation has not been 
sapped by luxury or comfort or tainted with cowardice and selfishness or satiated 
and withered by dotage or decay. In a situation of this kind, our duty as citizens 
of a Great Empire, which has given us peace and perfect security, is obvious. As 
soon as the war began, our Qaid-i-Azam declared in the name of the Mussalmans 
that we had no sort of sympathy with Hitlerism or Nazism or Facisism. feWt we 
hated these creeds and that despite serious grievances, nothing would foe done 
to cause any embarrassment to the Government, so long as it was engaged in the 
prosecution of this bitter war. The M^ssalrnaiis have honoured this pledge given 
on their behalf by the Qaid-i-Azam. Those in a position to give monetary aid and 
assistance have rendered that assistance undeterred ; those in a position to offer the 
maximum sacrifice have done so undaunted and unhampered. None has come in 
the way, none has come forward te preach any boycott. This is as it should be. 
The Qaid-i-Azam had, however, declared that in ease Government was anxious to 
secure the wholehearteii support of the community, it was nei*essary that a sense 
of satisfaction should be created in the minds of the Muslim masses, that their 
grievances and in particular the excesses and atrocities from which they had 
suffered at the hands of Congress Governments in the seven provinces should be 
redressed and rectified, and further, that Muslim leadership should be trusted and 
taken into confidence and the power and authority of Government should be 
entrusted to and shared with the accredited representatives of the Muslim nation on 
equal and self-respecting terms. The Qaid-i-Azam had given the further assurance 
that as Government had agreed to a denovo examination of the entire policy and 
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plan of the Government of India Aefc, 1935, when the time came for the 
drawing np of a final constitution of India soon after the conclusion of the war, 
and had ai^o agreed that they would not transfer their present responsibility for 
the peace and welfare of India to any system of Government ‘Svhose authority 
is directly denied'’ by the Muslims nor be parties to their coercion by such Govern- 
mentH, he would not press the issue of Pakistan for immediate acceptance but 
would’ reserve it for discussion at the Bound Table later. It is to be regretted that 
these most eminently reasonable terras have not been accepted by the representative 
of the British Government in this country. His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, no 
doubt, fully understood the point of view put forward by Mr. Jinnah" ; it cannot 
be said that Mr. Jinnah was not able to put forward bis claim before him with 
perfect clarity ; but it appears that, dominated by a fear of the Congress and 
animated by a strong desire to appease Mahatama Gandhi and the Congress, His 
Kiceliency halted in the course of his negotiations and ultimately ended by ofiering 
Mr. Jinnah two scats in his Cabinet, with full freedom to Mr. Jinnah to nominate 
the holders of those seats. Mr. Jinnah indignantly refused this offer and there the 
matter stands. The result is that the response of the Muslim nation to the war 
effort has not been as full as it should be. The Government knows this. It is 
true that various elements in the national life of Mussalmans are rendering all the 
aid in their power to the British Government, just as various elements in the 
national life of the Bikh and Hindu communities are rendering all the aid in 
their power, notwithstanding the ban imposed by Mahatama Gandhi and the 
Congress. I think, it is a great compliment to the British Government and its 
enlightened methods of administration that it should have been able on the basis 
of its own good wdli to get, out of the various communities and sections of India, 
the help it has received. But you and I and the British Government all recognise 
that much greater and far more powerful help is needed and should have been 
forthcoming, at any rate so far as the Muslims are concerned, if the Qaid-i-Azam 
had been taken into confidence and his proposals accepted. It is axiomatic that 
no people can render spontaneous and enthusiastic help unless they are made to 
feel that it is their own war and that it is their freedom which is at stake, I must 
say that this feeling is not yet prevalent, though, not doubt, some Indian Muslims, 
Hindus, Bikhs and others who must support Government at all costs and in all 
situations, are preaching that this war is India’s war and that the Freedom of 
India is as much at stake as the Freedom of England. Their preachings meet with 
no response. It is time that Government, who are, no doubt, aware of the realities of 
the situation, should take stock of the condition of things as they exist, and acting 
in a bold, courageous and trustful spirit, call to their councils men of the calibre 
and infliienec of the Qaid-i-Azam and invest them with real and substantial 
authority, as equal partners so that the defence of India may be adequately and 
nationally mobilized. The war clouds are gathering thick on the Indian horizon ; 
the change in policy indicated by the unprovoked, wanton and sudden attack' on 
Russia, with whom a Non- Aggression Fact had been concluded about two years ago, 
shows that India will soon be enveloped in the flames of war. The old policy of 
working through those who would demur under all circumstances and who for that 
reason would have you and the outside world believe that they are the only people 
who are active and therefore count and matter, like the proverbial few grashoppers 
who make the forest ring with their clink, thinking that they are the only inhabi- 

tan is of the Earth, —must go. Let the watchwords of the new policy l 3 e Trust in 

those who really represent the nation. It is only in this wise that tlie nations of 

India can be moved into a robust and real defence of their Freedom. The times 

through which we are ] massing are not ordinary times. The world seems to be 
rushing along at a giddy pace covering in days and months the track of centuries 
and those who are accusiomed to sec it spinning leisurely along its destined course, 
should open their eyes and let not a second go waste. 

Cabinet Expansion 

It is being stated that the Viceroy’s Executive Council is going to be expanded 
so as to contain a non-ni:k‘iaI Indian majority and that Mr. ximery will be shortly 
making a statement which will prove a landmark in the constitutional history of 
India. Bo far as the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council is concerned, it 
is obvious that with the Congress and the Muslim League out of it, the expansion 
would serve no useful purpose beyond iwoviding jobs to those who are already co- 
operating. Of course, there is nothing to prevent the Viceroy from taking this 
step, but in view of the gravity of the international situation, it would be wise’ to 
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leave well alone and to persevere in the course announced by tlie Government 
after the failure of the Government negotiations with the leaders of the Congress 
and the ^ League. There is certainly a danger in the adoption of a different course. 
The reaction on Muslim public opinion of the step which the Viceroy is stated to 
be taking, must he adverse. With the Congress already in the opposition, the 
path of wisdom lies in not antagonising Muslim League opinion. As regards the 
contemplated statement to be made by Mr. Amery, it is of course difficult to express 
any opinion about its merits or demerits before it has actually appeared in print. 
All I can say is that the previous attitude of Mr. Amery that Indians must first 
reach a settlement among themselves of the outstanding constitutional questions 
has everything to commend it, and I trust that Mr. Amery will stand by it and 
not yield to any sort of pressure manoeiivered by that second line of defence of the 
Congresa organisation, namely, the Liberals led by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Mr. 
Amery cannot conceal from himself the fact that these Liberal Elders do not count 
a single Mussaiman of standing among them and that the difference between them 
and the Congress leaders, so far as Muslims are concerned, is a difference between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

Pakistak, Historical Restrospect 

T will now come to the subject of Pakistan which is the cherished centre and 
coveted focus of your desires, and for popularising which, you have called this 
Conference. The foes of Pakistan and some others from amongst our own camp, 
who want to win cheap popularity at the hands of our Hindu countrymen to whom 
Pakistan is at the moment a sort of poison cup, have spread so many false-hoods 
about Pakistan that is is necessary at the outset to give a true historical retrospect 
of the events that have led to and have culminated in the demand for PakisUn 
as the only solution of India’s difficulties and the only guarantee of this vast sub- 
continent taking its proper place amongst the free and independent nations of the 
earth. You will remember that in the early nineties of the 19th century when 
British statesmen decided to endow India with the beginnings of popular Govern- 
ment in local bodies, the question of separate electorates came to the fore. Origin- 
ally, with their experience of elections in a homogeneus society, which never knew 
of any such distinctions as to separate the Hindu from the Muslim, they started with 
joint electorates. But joint electorates had not been long in operation when the 
cry for separate electorates was raised by the Muslims everywhere. When the 
Morley-Minto Reforms were in the air, a deputation of leading Muslims, including 
the late Maulana Mohammad Ali, waited upon the then Viceroy, Lord Minto and 
pressed for separate electorates for Muslims as the essential machinery for filling 
the seats to be fixed for them. The demand was conceded and even Lord Morley 
with all his traditions of the purest liberalism had to admit in his speech made 
on 23rd February 1909 in the House of Lords that the Muslim demand for separate 
electorates would be met in full as, in the words of this Philosopher-Statesman, 
“the difference between Hindus and Moharamadana is not a mere difference of 
articles of religious faith or doctrine. It is a difference in life, in traditions, in 
history, in all the social things as well as articles of faith that constitute a society.” 
Again, at the time of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, the question of separate 
electorates was considered by Lord SouthBoroiigh Franchise Committee and it was 
decided that separate electorates were indispensable and could not be scrappy, 
question was again considered by the Simon Commission and they reached the 
conclusion that “it is impossible to shut one's eyes to the force of the arjgument 
that the mere reservation of seats to secure a guaranteed amount of repreaenfcatldn 
for the Muslim community is far from securing the return to the L^islatures of 
Muslims who would be regarded by their constituents as authoritalive and satis- 
factory representatives.” Separate electorates are still the order of the day. While 
the Muslims were thus adamant in their demand for separate electorates, the 
Congress and the Hindus offered full-throated opposition to it and continu^ to 
conaemn the system as the very negation of nationalism. And in theory indeal 
this was so. And yet the Muslim Community would never agree to the elimination 
of separate electorates. Separate electorates, no doubt, postulate two separate people 
with radically different and irreconcilable cultures and interests, whether political 
or economic. 

Muslims Stakb for United India 

I should like yon, however, to remember that all this time, the Mussalmans 
of India, while insisting on separate electorates, were anxious and eager to keep 

29 
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up the unity of Inflia, and the befit amongst them eontinned to preach that the 
Muslims of India must regard themselves as part and parcel of the great Indian 
nation. In the efforts to regain for India its birthright of Freedom, Indian 
Muslims, though returned on a separate ticket, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Hindu Nationalists and suffered cheerfully all kinds of restraints and privations 
which befall all those who strive for liberty. Stray voices, here and there, no doubt 
uttered the warniog that the Hindus and the Muslims were two separate peoples, 
with their differences rooted deep in history and in the teachings of their 
respective faiths, but the Muslim community as a whole continued to believe in 
Its destiny as a part of the Indian nation, and its leaders continued to play their 
part in India’s struggle for Freedom. The greatest of these leaders on whose 

words even the Congress hung before the movement passed into the coitrol of 
Mahatma Gandhi was no other than the Qaid-i-Azam. 

In Deeeml>er, 1930, for the first time, the late Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, in 
the course of his presidential address delivered at Allahabad as President of the 
21st Session of the Ali-Iudia Muslim League, put forward in a concrete form his 
proposal for the partition of India into Muslim India and Hindu, India. When 
putting forward this proposal he clearly defined his position. He said : “I lead 
no party ; I follow no leader. I have given the best part of my life to a careful 
study of Islam, its law and polity, its culture, its history and its literature. This 
constant contact with the spirit of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, has, I think, 

given me a kind of insight into its significance as a world fact. It is in the light 

of this insight, whatever its value, that while assuming that the Muslims of 

India are determined to remain true to the spirit of Islam, I propose not to guide 
you in your decisions but to attempt the humble task of bringing clearly to your 
consciousuess the main principle, which, in my opinion, should determine the 
general character of these decisions.” Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal was perfectly 
right in the caution he gave in these introductory remarks, namely, that the 
solution of the Indian’ communal problem which he was offering as the result of 
his constant contact with the spirit ot Islam, its history, its laws and its literature, 
was purely his own and even that, not as the leader of any party ; for at that 
time the accepted constitutional position of the All-India Muslim League from the 
date of its foundation up till then was that India was an integral unity, the 
common homeland of both Hindus and Muslims, and that the goal of the political 
effort of the x\lMiidia Muslim League was “the attainment of full responsible 
Government for India by all peaceful and legitimate means with adequate and 
effective safeguards for Musaalraans”. It was at this time and in these environ- 
ments. with the All-India I^Iuslim League regarding Hindus and Muslims as the 
common sons of Mother India, that Dr, Sir Mohammad Iqbal flung his proposal, 
I will quote his very words. He said : 

‘^The units of Indian society are not territorial as in European countries. 
India is a continent of human groups belonging to diflerent races, speaking 
different languages and professing different religions. Their behaviour is not at 
all determined by a common race-consciousness. Even the Hindus do not form a 
homogeneous group. The principle of European democracy cannot be applied to 
India without recognising the fact of communal groups. The Muslim demand for 
the creation of a Muslim India is, therefore, perfectly justified. The resolution 
of the All Parties Muslim Conference at Delhi is to my mind wholly inspired by 
this noble ideal of a harmonious whole which, instead of stifling the respective 
individualism of its component wholes, affords them chances of fully working out 
the possibilities that may be latent in them. And I have no doubt that this 
house will emphatii'ally endorse the Muslim demand embodied in this resolution. 
Personally 1 would go further than the demands embodied in it. I would like to 
see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sindh and Baluchistan, amalga- 
mated into a single State. Self-government within the British Empire, or without 
the British Empire, the formation of a consolidated North West India Muslim 
►State appears to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at least of North 
West India.’’ 

This proposal essentially based on the Partition of India into Hindu India 
and Muslim India, naturally caused consternation not only in the ranks of the 
Congress but also in the ranks of the leaders of the Muslim League. The first 
leader on the i^Iuslim side to dissociate himself from it was no other than the 
Qaid-i-Azam, for he had given his whole life to the ideal of a free United India 
and had laboured hard to achieve this consummation. He felt that his whole 
dream of rearing the fabric of a United India would be shattered to pieces and he 
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accordingly lent no support to this proposal. Others also of the same school of 
thought, including myself, if you will pardon tins personal reference (I hare 
reasons for making this personal reference which I will disclose kterl—who had 
been brought up and nurtured in the traditions of a United India, the common 
motherland of the Hindus and Muslims, put tliemsdves in the opposition to Dr. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal’s pro])Osal of partition. We laboured hard to keep the 
Partition of India at a distance, and with the enthusiasm of crusaders would not 
let the l^Iuelim public come near it. We continued to labour at this ideal of a 

United India for ten long years. When, as a result of the deliberations 

of the Bound Table Conference the conception of a Federation of 

India, both Indian India and British India, was put forward by 

British statesmen, and was enthusiatically received and supported by 
Congress opinion, wc, subject to certain modifications, agreed to it. Federation 
postulates and is based on the Unity of India. Here, in fairness of the late Or. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal, I must say that even he in that very address in which he 
was putting forward “the formation of a consolidated North West Indian Muslim 
State” as the '‘final destiny of the Miissalmans at least of North West India,” 
accepted the scheme of Federation, subject to the modifications which the Muslim 
League leaders were pressing, namely : (1) that the residuary powers must be left 
to the self-governing States, (2) that the Central Federal State should exercise 
only those powers which were expressly vested in it by the free consent of federal 
States, (3) that Federation should be confined to the Stales or Provinces of British 
India, and finally (I) that the representation of the Muslims in the Central I^egis- 
lature should be 33J per cent., exclusive of the share allotted to the Muslim States 
entering the Federation. 

Bream of United India Shattfeed 

True to its goal of a United India, the All-India Muslim League in October, 
1937, at its session at Lucknow changed its constitution and adopted as its goal 
“the establishment in Lidia of iuii independence .in the form of a federation of 
free and democratic States in which the rights and interests of the Muslims and 
other minorities aie adequately and effectively safeguarded in the constitution.” 
This continued to be the constitution of the All-India Muslim League until it 
was changed again into Pakistan at Madras in April, 1041, in accordance with the 
resolution passed on 23rd March, 1940 in the Historic yessioii at Lahore. I must 
here read out to you the words of this memorable and epoch-making resolution 
moved by Mr. Faziul Haq, the Premier of Bengal and unanimously adopted in 
the open session of the League. 

“This Session of the All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the p>eculiar conditions of this country and is 
altogether unacceptable to Muslim India.” 

“Besolved that it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim league that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz. that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should 
be constituted with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary that the 
areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the North 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should be groiipted to constitute “Independent 
Stat«” in which the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign. 

“That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be specifically 
provided in the constitution for minorities in the units and in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them, and in other parts of India where 
the Mussalmans are in a minority, adequate effective and mandatory safeguards 
shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorito for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them. 

“This sesfisiqn further authorises the Working Committee to frame a scheme 
of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, providing for the 
assumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
afiairs, communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary.” 

You will see that by this Resolution the All-India Muslim League jettisoned 
for ever the Federation fc?cheme envisaged in the Government of India Act, 
1335, and adopted Pakistan as the goal of its future political activity. Mind you, 
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this Pakistan that, the Muslim I.eague viziialiaes is even wider than the Pakistan 
that the late Dr. Sir Mohammad lethal featured. Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal 
featured a Pakistan consisting of Sindh, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. Province and the 
Punjab .amalgamated into a single State. The Pakistan featured in the Lahore 
resolution of the All-India Muslim League consists not only of one amalgamated 
State on the North West of India but it also speaks of another such independent 
State on the Eastern Zone of India, namely Eastern Bengal and Assam where a 
clear Muslim majority bloc exists. 

Why Did League Leaders Change 

The question arises, why did the All-India Miisslim League which from its 
foiindalion right upto 11^37 hud been placing before the Muslims of India the goal of 
a free and independeid. United India, with Hindus and Muslims as common citizens 
of the State, the joint custodians of the honour and integrity of this vast country, 
should have turned an a!)soliitcIy new leaf in its history and should have adopted 
the very scheme of Partition actually put forward by Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal in 
lOT, which at the time it was imt, the League Leaders opposed and condemned as 
“sounding the death knell of all that was noble and lasting in modern political 
activity in India’’ and which the League continued to oj^pose right until 1937. 1 
propose to answer this question, as shallow minds, not at all acquainted with the 
evolution of great ideas and how they penetrate and the changes effected in public 
opinion under the stress of abnormal and deeply moving situations, have lightly 
attributed this great psychological change in the ideals of the leaders of the Muslim 
league to such parochial and absurd considerations as inconsistency. One says 
that the leaders of the League are mere chameleons ; another says that their 
attitude in 1930 showed a better and saner mind and that what they are preaching 
to-day is just the opposite of what they were preaching ten years ago. 1 believe, 
this kind of criticism calls for an answer and I give it. 

True, that ten years ago, we of the Muslim League were wedded to the ideal 
of a United India and that we had laboured throughout for preserving the integrity 
and inviolability of India. Why have we changed ? We have changed, let our 
Clitics bear in mind, beeause our experience of the Congress Governments in the 
seven Congress governed Provinces from July 1937 to October 1939, when they 
were in power, shattered all our confidence in the good faith of our Hindu county- 
men. The Deliverance Day that we celebrated on 22iid December 1939 marked 
our final rupture with Hindu India and relegated us back to the position of those 
who had always preached that Hinduism and Islam were two separate cultures, 
that Hindus and Muslims were two separate nations and that the coalescence of 
the two was an impossibility. We trusted you, according to our good natures, as 
far as it was possible for human nature to do so ; we disregarded the repeated 
warnings we have had in the past ; jjuce the opposition to the grant of Reforms to 
the N.-W. F» Province, the opposition to the creation of Bindh and Baluchistan as 
separate provinces, the controversy over the lodging of Residuary Powers and finally 
the opposition to the grant of Muslim majorities in the Bengal and Punjab 
Legislatures. But we continued to cherish the dream of a United India, refusing 
to believe what seems to have been ordained by an unalterable Destiny, namely, 
that the Dream was one emanating from the Gate of Ivory. It was only after 
those terrible experiences of July 1937 to October 1939 with the apostle of Non- 
Violence presiding over and auspieieatiiig the Governments which had committed 
those iiiinameable atrociries with his blessings, that we were compelled to bid good- 
bye to all our cherished hopes and beliefs, to forswear our past convictions and to 
come down to Mother Earth to realise the plain simple truth, realised earlier by 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai and others on the opposite side that the Hindu is Hindu 
and the Muslim is Muslim and never the twain shall meet. If anybody is respon- 
sible for this psychological transformation, it is not the Muslim Leaders : it is the 
Congress Hindu Mentality. 

Charge of Inconsistency Refuted 

There is also one other explanation of this revolutionary transformation in the 
ideology ot Muslim leaders which some of our critics, particularly the learned Editor 
of the Ti’ihifne, arc unable^ to understand. They cite our previous attachment and 
TOvqtion to the goal of a Lnited India and our pmesent allegiance to the Destiny of 
Pakistan as signal and palpable instances of political inconsistency. In politics, 
consistency has always been regarded as the virtue of fools, or to use the words of 
a tamous writer, as the hobgoblin of small minds. Who does not know that that 
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grand old Man of “Victorian Era, Mr. Gladstone, began Ids Farliamenta^ career 
as a Tory conservative and ended as a notable Whig liberal leader. It was I believe 
Mr. Edmimd Burke, that great orator and statesman, who in a moment of great 
illumination said that there is no such thing as principle in politics but that it is 
eircumstanees which impart to every princii)Ie its true colour and discriminating 
effect But tliis matter apart, the change in our ideology from prior to^ 1937 to that 
after 1937 is susceptible of a very easy explanation and is perfectly justifiable in tlie 
eyw of political p}iiloBOj>hy, To say that this change is without moral justification, 
bec‘ause previously we held different opinions, and must be attributed to a 
dishonest drift in our opinions, is a mistake. It is not that w'e began to worship a 
new destiny all of a sudden and for the first time. The course of Indian political 
history from the foundation of the Congress in 3Sb5 right up to the year 1937 
shows that the l\Iusiims and the lliiidiis have continued as two separate streams, 
running parallel to each other and never mixing. Separate electorates, fixation of 
representation not only in the local bodies and legislatures but also in the public 
services and a host of other demands crystallised in the famous fourteen x^oints of 
Mr. Jinnah and iiiially the consciousness that wre are a I'feople SO millions strong 
with a common faith, a common outlook and with a concejd of equal brotherhood 
seldom attained in the history of human civilization by any other human group— -are 
not all these factors and infiiicnces the foundation and inspiration of that very 
Pakistan that we demand to-day as the culmination of our jx>litical life ? And is 
there in truth any inconsistency in these demands and our present claim of 
Pakistan ? As one views the unfoldment of Muslim political effort, Fakislam 
api)ear8 the appropriate culmination thereof. No one need therefore accuse Muslim 
leaders of inconsistency, when, after dr^ming of a Free United India, which they 
find impossible of achievement, they turn to the achievement of another Destiny in 
perfect Keeping witli their past xx>litical desires. The charge of inconsistency levelled 
at us by our foes is devoid of all point and substance. Indeed, as Dr. B. K. 
Ambedkar whose thought-provoking and enlightening work, “Thoughts on Pakistan” 
I will commend to all votaries of this New Destiny, remarks : “So obvious is the 
destiny that it is somewhat surprising that the Muslims should have taken so long 
to own it up. There is evidence that some of them knew this to be the ultimate 

destiny of tne Muslims as early as 1923... In 1924 Mr. Mohammad Ali speaking on 

the resolution on the extension of the Montague Chelmsford Reforms to the N. W, 
F, Province which was moved in the session of the Muslim League held in Bombay 

in that year is said to have suggested that the Mahommeoans of the Frontier 

Province should have the light of s3f-determination to choose between an affiliation 
with India or with Kabul. He also quoted a certain Englishman who had said 
that if a straight line be drawn from Constantinople to Delhi, it will disclose a 
Mohammedan corridor right up to Saharan pur. 

“Nothing seems to have been said or done by tlie Muslims about this scheme 
between 1924 and 1930. The Muslims appear to have buried it and conducted 
n^otiations with the Hindus for safeguards as distinguished from partition, on 
the basis of the traditional one* nation theory. But in 1930 when the Round Table 
Conference was going on, certain Muslims had formed themselves into a Commits 
with headquaters in London for the purpose of getting the R. T. C. to entertain 
the project of Pakistan, Leaflets and circulars were issued by the Committee and 
sent round to members of the B. T. 0. in support of Pakistan. Even then nobody 
took any interest in it, and even the Muslim members of the B. T. C. did noi 
countenance it in any way. If opposition to one common Central Government be 
taken as a principal feature of the scheme ai Pakistan then the only memba: of ihe 
E- T. C- who may be said to have supported it without mentimiing it by the name 
was Sir Mahommad Iqbal who expresisw the view at the third session of the R. T. 
C. that there should be no Central Government for India and that the provinces 
should be autonomous and independent dominions in direct relationship to the 
Secretary of State in London.” 

‘There is another explanation of this delay in putting forth the scheme of 
Pakistan. It is far more possible that the Muslim leaders did not until very 
recently know the philosophical justification for Pakistan. After all, Pakistan is 
no small move on the Indian political chess board. It is the biggest move ever 
taken for it involves the disruption of the State. Any Mobammaden, if he had 
ventured to come forward to advocate it, was sure to have been asked what moral 
and philosophical justification he had in support of so violent a project. The reason 
why they had not so far discovered what the philosophical justification for 
Pakistan is, is equally understandable. The Muslim leaders were, therefore, 
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speaking of the Mussalmans of India as a community or a minority. They never 
spoke of the Muslims as a nation. The distinction between a community and a 
nation is rather thin and even if it is otherwise it is not so striking in all cases. 
Every State is more or less a composite State and there is. in most of them, a 
great diversity of populations, of varying languages, religious codes and social 
traditions, forming a congeries of loosely associated groups. No State is ever a 
single society, an inclusive and permeating body of thought_ and action. Such 
being the case, a group may mistakenly call itself a community even when it has 
in it the elements of being a nation. Secondly, as has been pointed out earlier, a 
people may not be possessed of a national consciousness although in every sense of 
the term they are a nation.” 

Again, in another place, this learned and impartial writer says ; — 

“Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Muslims have undergone a 
complete transformation and that the transformation is brought about not by any 
criminal inducement but by the discovery of what is their true and ultimate 
destiny. To some this suddenness of the transformation may give a shock. But 
those who have studied the course of Hindu-Moslem politics for the last twenty 
years cannot but admit to a feeling that this transformation, this parting of the 
two, was on the way. For the course of Hindu Muslim politics has been marked 
by a tragic and ominous parallelism. The Hindus and Moslems have trodden 
parallel paths. No doubt they went in the same direction. But they never 
travel!^ the same road. In 1885 the Hindus started the Congress to vindicate 
the political rights of Indians as against the British. The Moslems refused to be 
lured by the Hindus in the Congress posing for and speaking in the name of all 
Indians. Between 1885 to 1006 the Muslims kept out of this stream of Hindu 
politics. In 1906 they felt the necessity for the Muslim community taking part 
m political activity. Even then they dug their own separate channel for the flow 
of Muslim political life. The flow was to be controlled by a separate political 
organization called the Muslim League. Ever since the formation of the Muslim 
L^gue the waters of Muslim politics have flown in this separate channel. The 
Congress and the League have lived apart and have worked apart. Their aims and 
objects have not always been the same. They have even avoided holding their 
annual sessions at one and the same place, lest the shadow of one should fall 
upon the other. It is not that the League and the Congress have not met. The 
two have met but only for negotiations, a few times with success and most times 
without success. They met in 1915 at Lucknow and their efforts were crowned 
with success. In 1925 they met but without success. In 1928 a section of the 
Muslims were prepared to meet the Congress. Another section refused to meet. 
It rather preferred to depend upon the British. The point is they have met but 
have never merged. Only during the Khilafat agitation did the waters of the two 
channels leave their appointed courses and flow as one stream in one cliannel. It 
was believed that nothing would separate the waters which God was pleased to 
join. But that hope was belied. It was found that there was something in the 
composition of the two waters which would compel their separation. Within a 
few years of their confluence but as soon as the substance of the Khilafat cause 
vanished, the water from the one stream reacted violently to the presence of the 
other, as one does to a foreign substance entering one^s body. Each began to show* 
a tendency to throw out and separate from the other. The result was that when 
the waters did separate they did with such impatient velocity and determined 
violence— if one can use such language in speaking of water— against each other 
that thereafter they have been flowing in channels far deeper and far more distant 
from each other than those existing before. Indeed the velocity and violence with 
which the two waters have burst out from the pool in which they had temporarily 
gathered have altered the direction in which they were flowing. At one time their 
direction was parallel. Now they are opposite. One is flowing towards the east 
as before. The other has started to flow in the opposite direction towards the west. 
Apart from any possible objection to the particular figure of speech, I am sure, 
it cannot be said that this is a wrong reading of the history of 
Hindu-Muslim polities. If one bears this parallelism in mind he will know that 
there is nothing sudden about the transformation. For if the transformation is a 
revolution, the parallelism in Hindu-Muslim politics marks the evolution of that 
revolution. That Muslim politics should have run a parallel course and should 
never have merged in the Hindu current of politics is a strange fact of modern 
Indian History. In so segregating themselves the Muslims were influenced by 
some mysterious feeling the source of which they could not define, and guided by 
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a hidden hand whieh they could not aee but which was all the same directing 
them to keep apart from Ilindus. This myaterions feeding and this hidden hand 
was no Diner than their pre-appointed destiny, symbolized by Pakistan, which, 
unknown to them, “was working wiiliin thorn. Thus Tiewod, there is nothing new 
or nothing sudden in the idea of PiikiMtan. The only thing that has happened 
is that, what was indistinct appears now in full glow, aiid what was nameless has 
taken a named^ 

These quotations from the pen of a dispassionate and philosophically minded 
third party should open the eyes of our critics to the realities of the situation 
and they should pause Itefore they repeat parrot-like the childish criticism that 
Muslim leaders are guilty of inconsistencies and have gone back on their 
nationalist professions of the past. 

Objections to Pakistan An^swered 

I will now pause to consider some of the objections that have been hurled 
against this scheme. There is in the first plaice the criticism of Mahatma Gandhi 
that Pakistan amounts to a vivisection of Mother India. It is really difficult to 
understand this spiritual criticism of a saint of non-violence. Inspite of Pakistan, 
Mother India will remain and not disappear. It is not that any part of Indian 
territory will be snatched away to some other place. Even now, there are the 
divisions of India. We have provinces which have very little in common linguistic- 
ally, politically, socially and culturally. Pakistan will be the name for a combinatioE 
of some of the provinces of India. The Congress has often advocated the demarca- 
tion of boundaries of Indian provinces according to linguistic and other affinities. 
If that is not vivisection of Mother India, how is Pakistan a vivisection. 

Political Unity Endangered 

Allied to this is the objection that Pakistan will end the political unity of 
India. This criticism has largley come from the English rulers of India. You 
will remember the following words of Sir Hugh O ‘Neil, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India, uttered in the House of Commons : “The proposal to 
divide India into ^ regions, ^ would shatter the whole conception of Indian unity, 
gradually and laboriously built up by the British system over a long period of 
years.” To the same effect were the words of Mr. Amery when in advocating the 
slogan “India First” he spoke of preserving unimpaired the essential unity of India. 
Now whafc^ is this politicM unity that is being so boosted ? It is simply that 
artificial unity which the British by the force of their arms have imposed upon 
India, namely a Central Government having the control of the entire country. 
British statesmen are never tired of repeating that they would any day confer 
dominion status even of the Statute of Westminster variety, if Hindus and Muslims 
could agree together on a constitutional plan. And they know that this agreement 
is impossible as whatever Reforms have been granted in the past, have been granted 
not because Hindus and Muslims were unit^ on them but because England chose 
in her political wisdom to grant them British rule, although it has undoubtedly 
imposea a political unity on India in the sense of India being subject to one 
Government, has never been able to make of India a united nation. English 
Eulers themselves recognise that if England were to withdraw from India to-day, 
India would become a prey to internecine strife and relapse into that “Tawaiful 
Malookee” (anarchy) which fell ujion her after the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire, The present political unity can thus endure so long as the British or 
some third party is there to keep the Hindus and Muslims in chains, m that they 
may not spring upon each other. There is, therefore, nothing in this artificial 
|iolitical unity to serve as a rampart to the cause of Indian Freedom. It certainly 
serves the Englishman’s interest and that is why he insists on it so mneh, but it 
cannot serve the two peoples concerned, for they cannot achieve self-expression 
and self-determination otherwise. As has been said very pertinently, the present 
political unity only serves to lock two warring nations in the bosom of one country 
and one constitution, and the sooner this artificial unity is»dis8o!ved and the two 
different groups started on their separate careers of self-determination, the better 
for both. The price expected of us for this political unity is much too high and 
certainly not worth the result. 

Design Behind Pakistan-Ttrrant Oyer Gthbes 

Again, it is said that the object of Pakistan is really to obtain a territory 
where the Muslims may be in a position to freely “fcyrranise over the Hindus or 
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min dominance over them.” There could be no blacker falsehood than this and I 
am really sorry that there should be people in this country who are capable of 
littering snch a foul and wicked accusation. In fact, I find that in the Tribune of 
8th July 1941, the following qiistion has been put to me in the course of the 
leading article : — 

**Will Malik Barkat Ali explain for our benefit with what object except that 
of exercising uncotrolled domination over the non-Muslim minorities in their so- 
called majority provinces are the Muslim Leaguers trying to convert those provin- 
ces into independent and sovereign Muslim States.” 

I will gladly attempt to answer this question. We Miissalmans are asking 
for Pakistan as through Pakistan we will have an opportunity for self-expression 
and self-determination. Self-expression and self-determination are accepted political 
ideals and the birth right of every people who can be called a nation. We are 
a l^eople of ^ million strong and as good luck will have it, nearly 60 millions of us 
are living together in contiguous territories and are not interspersed. We are socially 
a unity and not cut up into different layers. We are knit together by the ties of a 
common faith which is not merely a religion to us but a cultural source and 
treasure. It is not merely the community of commercial or economic interests 
alone that binds us. Such a community can disrupt when interests conflict. We 
are further held together by a much more powerful bond, the bond of sentiment 
which in the words of Ben nan is ‘‘at once a body and soul.” A Zoolverin, accor- 
ding to Mm, is not a fatherland. As that great student of History, James Bryce, 
says : 

“The permanence of an institution depends not merely on the material interests 
that support it, but on its conformity to the deep rooted sentiment of the men for 
whom it has been made. When it draws to itself and provides a fitting expression 
for that sentiment, the sentiment becomes thereby not only more vocal but actually 
stronger and in its turn imparts a fuller vitality to the institution.” 

As we Blnssalmans are a people conscious of a spiritual and social unity, we 
desire to see such unity expressed and realised under a sivigle Government. Now, 
is such a desire a crime and does it mean any tyrrany or domination over others ? 
We give to our Hindu countrymen the same Destiny. We give them gladly the 
opportunity for self-expression and self-determination in that part of India, iths, 
which shall be Hindu India. The charge that Muslims are animated by a desire to 
tyrranise over or obtain unjust domination over others is false in the extreme and 
is belied by the traditions or Muslim History. I assure my Hindu friends that we 
Fakistanees, if ever that consummation is achieved, shall treat them as our brothers 
and sisters, that their properties shall be as secure and sacrosanct as our properties 
and that their happiness and concent shall be our constant aim and desire. 

Levee foe Political Baegainino 

It is also said that Pakistan is a bargaining raanoeveur put across the coujnter 
with the object of getting further communal gains, or as the ‘Civil and Military 
Gaxeite’ says in its leader of 8th July, 1941 “a lever for political bargaining/* 
The Qaid-i-Azam has so often repudiated this charge that I am surprised at the 
persistency with which it continues to be repeated. What are those communal 
gains which the other party can agree to give to us ? And if there are none 
such, it follow's that this accusation is equally devoid of the truth. 

Which Pakistan ? 

T will notice one other criticism that has been advanced by some Muslim 
friends. They ask Muslim audiences as to what they understand by Pakistan, 
q'hey tell them that there is one Pakistan formulated by the late Jamal-ud-Din 
Afghani, another by the late Dr, Hir Blohammad Iqbal, another by Mr. Rehmafe 
Ali and another by an Englishman, and then ask the question : “which Pakistan 
you mean or want.” I understand that the Panjab Premier actually put this 
very question to a gathering of Muslim students which had gathered to hear him 
on the 5th of this month in this very town of Lyallpiir. Sir Sikander repeated 
this question in another place and he got his answer. I should have thought 
that that answer was enough to silence his doubts, but since he has repeated that 
question publicly, I should like on your behalf to give him the necessary answer* 
Let Bit Sikander know that Jaraai-ud-Din Afghani was not the author of any 
scheme for a Pakistan in India. He undoubtedly spread the Pan-Islamic idea 
with a view to save Turkey from the designs of the Christian Powers of Europe 
but beyond that he formulated no concrete proposal for a Pakistan in India* 
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Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal tindoubfcedly put forward in 1930 the constitation of a 
North West Muslim State consisting of the Punjab, the Sindh, the N.-W. 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan and he also expressed his view at the third 
session of the Round Table Conference that there should be no Central 0overn- 
ment for India and that the provinces should be autonomous and Independent 
Dominions in direct relationship to the Secretary of Satate in London. Mr. 
Rehmat Ali was a follower and ardent admirer of Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal and 
he elaborated his plan of a North West Muslim State by including in it the 
Kashmir State. The Pakistan plan of the Muslim League is envisaged in the 
resolution of All-India Muslim League passed at Lahore on 23rd March, 1941. 
This plan visualizes or provides for two autonomous Muslim States, one on the 
North West Zone and the other on the Eastern Zone of India. No native State 
is included in any of these t^sro Pakistans. It should be clear to anybody that 
the Pakistan that the Muslims of India are after, is the Pakistan as envisaged 
in the League resolution mentioned above. And if Sir Bikander wants an answer 
to his posers I can tell him that the only Pakistan now before us is the League 
Pakistan and that Pakistan alone. 

Minority Question Still Remains 

There is one further objection advanced against our Pakistan Scheme which I 
should also like to discuss and answer. It is said that the problem of minorities for 
which Pakistan is offered as a solution, will still remain, as the authors of the 
Pakistan proposal do not contemplate any wholesale exchange or shifting of 
populations. There will be Muslims in Hinau India Inst as there will be Hindus 
m Muslim India, and that the provision even of mandatory, effective and adequate 
statutory safeguards for minorities will be no solution, as exhypotheai the provision 
of adequate, effective and mandatory statutory safeguards for the Muslims or other 
minorities in a scheme of self-Govemment for a United India is not acceptable to 
the Muslims. Those who put forward this objection forget in the first instance 
that the idea of Pakistan has not been conceived solSy as a solution of this 
perrenially recurring minority problem which has been baffling all attempts as 
constitution -making for India. The inspiration and the motivating force behind 
Pakistan is the burning consciousness and the irrepressible desire that the Muslim 
nation shall see its genius and its soul reflected in the glory of Government, and 
all those institutions of social happiness which are a part and parcel of the 
machinery of a durable and lasting Government. Have Indians not peace to-day 
under the British Crown ? Have they not been enjoying in the past a rule of law 
approximating as nearly as is possible to the rule of law obtaining in England ? 
And have they not the promise that soon after the war, England will be endowing 
India with ali the apparatus of a Self-Governing Dominion, giving to Indians as 
much Freedom as the Englishman enjoys in his own country i And yet do th^ 
declarations and promises satisfy Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru or Mahatma Gandhi ? 
Why not ? Because inspite of all these declarations and promises, and far beyond 
them something still remains in the innermost recesses of their pditi<ml 
consciousness which the English man can never give and which if not attained, will 
leave the pe^e of their soul disturbed and their happiness unconsummated. That 
something is what such undefinable expressions as self-determination and sdf- 
manifestation connote. This is the Muslim’s reply to those friends who would 
give him all the saf^uards that may be needed for the protection of his relmous 
economic, political, administrative and otiier interests. Mahatma Gandhi hasheen 
promising a blank cheque and yet that blank cheque, whatever it may mean, has 
given no satisfaction to any Muslim. No promise of the fullest protection can 
suppress this natural and inevitable urge for ^f-manifestation ^and sdf -expression. 
That is why the Muslims demand a complete release from the contrcjfl of any 
centre, no matter how aenimic. It is of the ^sence of Pakistan that there shall 
be no centre, and timt the Muslim States, which will be carved out to satisfy tia© 
Muslims* natural urge and desire for self-manifestation, shall be completdy free 
and sovermgn. To say, therefore, that Pakistan is designed and offered as a 
solution primarily of the minority question in India, is r^ly a misstetement of 
the problem. Undoubtedly, Pakistan will settle the bulk of this minority question, 
imving only a small part behind, which perhaps will get itself automatically 
solvedT as soon as the Hindus and Muslims are set in their separate houses as 
complete masters. The sense of neighbourliness and the obligation to jointly 
shoulder the responsibility of keeping India free and immune from all foreign 
domination will act as powerful checks to restrain both the Hindu and the Muslim 
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from molesting any of their Muslim or Hindu subjects. And if Hindus or Muslims 
still persist in each other's persecution, natural laws will come into operation and 
put an end to any such intolerable state of affairs. No one need be afraid of wars 
fctween Hindu India and Muslim India, but if ever they come, they will certainly 
act as powerful solvents of the poison which must have accumulated to make 
those wars possible. Have wars not taken place in Europe and has the possibility 
of war rendered any the nearer the dream of a European Federation ? 
Ne big Power of Europe contemplates any European Federation nor have 
the posssibility of wars reconciled any of them to the idea of entrust- 
ing their Freedom and their independence to any composite super- 
state. Is India not as big as Europe minus Russia and why caiPt be there two 
pow^ui states, Hindu India and Muslim India, to settle their differences, if ever 
mey arise, by the process of diplomatic negotiation, and in the end, by the 
arbitrament of the sword, if all other methods of settling the dispute fail ? I can 
quite see that Mahatma Gandhi with his doctrine of Non-violence and those who 
follow Mm. will run away and refuse to be parties to such speculation. But 
remember, that the doctrine of non-violence is but a rule of the vegetable kingdom 
and h^ no place in the story of Nations. If nations reject and deride or offend 
gainst the moral law, there is a penalty provided which must overtake them. The 
penalty may not come at once but rely upon it, the great Italian was not a poet 
only but a Prophet when he said ; 

“The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite 

Nor yet both linger.’’ 

I repeat, therefore, that the objection to Pakistan that it leaves unsolved the 
minority or Hindu-Muslim question is based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the inspiration and the motive force behind Pakistan. We certainly do not 
contemplate any wholesale migrations of populations, but there is nothing to 

B t those Hindus and Muslims who may not like to live under Muslim or 
Government, to migrate to and settle under their own national Governments. 
Perhaps, as the result of experience, this migration may become inevitable. Has not 
Europe resorted to whol^ale migrations of the populations to end the racial trouble 
which have so often afflicted her in the past, and a disregard of which led to those 
pc^roms and blood-curdling butcheries that disfigure the pages of European history ? 
Let us take a lesson from Europe and cease to indulge in such frivolities when face 
to face with the master problem of self-determination for the two big nations of 
India. 

Resolutions 

1. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices 
of the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Fedaration, hereby records its most unshakeable 
and complete confidence in the leadership of the Qaid-i-Azam and declares that 
if any political group or party in India wants to secure the friendship of the 
Muslims of India, it must first deal with and negotiate with the Qaid-i-A‘zam 
who alone is in a position to speak with authority and deliver the aroods on 
behalf of Indian Muslims. ^ 

2. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspice 
of the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Federation hereby dissociates itself from the 
unfortunate sentiments to which Sir Sikander gave expression in his speech at 
Lyallpur on the 5th of July 1941 and repudiates as utterly untrue his definite 
and categoric statement that the Pakistan idea is motivated by a desire to tyrannise 
and secure domination over the Non-Muslim Minorities living in tha. Pakistan 
area. This Conference assures all Non-Muslims of the desire of the Pakistanees 
te live on terms of the fullest amity and brotherliness with their Non-Muslim 
neighbours and takes this opportunity of declaring that the only idea behind 
Pakistan is that ^ of Self-Determination not only for the Muslim Nation of India, 
but also for the Hindu Nation, coupled with the earnest desire that the country 
may achieve real freedom and a truly honourable place among the free and self- 
governing countries of the world. 

3. That this meeting of the Pakistan Conference held under the auspices of 
the Muslim Students’ Federation deems its duty to impress upon the British 
Government the real truth that if it is anxious to secure the full and whole-hearted 
support of the Muslim Nation as a body and not of a few individuals for its 
War Effort m that life and death struggle in which it is at present engaged with 
the dark forces of Hitlerism, it must engender a spirit of confidence and trust 
in the mind of the Qaid-i Azam and give him the necessary assurance about the 
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future of the Muslim Nation so that all doubts and suspicions may be dispelled 
and the Muslims enabled to play their part as worthy sons of Islam with 
the Hindu and Muslim Nations running their respective Governments in 
accordance with their true genius and the undying spirit of their historical 
traditions and their cultural heritage. 


The Lucknow Pakistan Conference 

Presidential Address — Lucknow — 29th November 1941 

The view that Pakistan had existed in India for nearly twelve centuries and 
that the Muslim League was only seeking constitutional sanction for it in the 
future, was expressed by Nawab Sir Shah Nairaz Khan of Mamdot, in the course of 
his presidential address at the Pakistan Conference held at Lucknow on the 29th. 
November 1941. 

The region lying to the west of the river Jumna, comprising the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan, he said, had for 
nearly twelve centuries, been inhabited by the Muslims and as such was their 
National Home, or Pakistan. Even to-day, the Muslims constituted ^ j^r cent of 
the total population of the area and had no cultural or social affinities with the 
inhabitants of Hindu India. Since the Mutiny, however, attempts had been made to 
create an artificial unity culminating in the Government oi India Act 1935, 

The speaker said that the Act, which was the first instalment of the so-called 
responsible government granted to India, conceded to the Muslims separate elec- 
torates, weigh tage in minority provinces and safeguards. Separate electorates were "to 
continue for ten years, after which they were to be replaced by joint electorates, if 
experience Justified the change. Though separate electorates had, in a small measure, 
safeguarded the national and political life of the Muslims, the Hindus could not 
tolerate it, and were trying their utmost to put an end to the system. 

The Nawab of Mamdot ridiculed the concision of weightage and said that it 
had had the adverse effect of crippling the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal wilhout appr^iably improving the lot of the Muslim minorities. As regards 
safeguards it might be said that they had proved a dead letter in view of the 
refusal of the Governors in the Congress Provinces to interfere against the “atroci- 
ties” of &e Congress Governments. 

The bitter experience of the working of the Act of 1935, said the Nawab, had: 
forced the Muslims to seek an effective remedy, so that they could lead an honour- 
able Jife without in any way encroaching upon the legitimate interests of others. 

‘The Muslims, he concluded, wanted complete auionomy for all provinces, so 
that Hindus and Muslims alike should enjoy freedom to direct the destinies of 
toir respective majority provinces, but with statutory saf^uards for the legitimate 
inter^ts of the minorities, who should not be left to the mercy of any individual 
or community. 


Nawahzada Liaqat All Khan's Plea 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawahzada Liaqat AU Khan^ General Secrelary 
of the All-India Muslim League, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. M* A. Jinnah, 
balled Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of Independence and appealed to Ae Muslims 
to rally under the banner of the Muslim League and stand by thdr demand- The 
cry for Pakistan, he said, had reached beyond the frontier of India, indeli all 
corners of the world : it meant that the Muslims in India should break the bon^ 
of slavery and emerge a free people in the new world. 

The Nawabzada referred to the ridicule hurled at Pakistan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would not 
swerve the Muslims from their path. Mr. K. M. Mmshi, he stated, had abandoned 
his faith in non-violence which he had advocated for twenty years. Mr. Munshi 
had stated that India had always been a united whole ; the only time when India 
had a semblance of unity was under Moghul rule and British rule and both 
achieved it by force. Soon after the Pakistan r^olution had been passed at Lahore, 
the Nawahzada went on, Mr, Gandhi had stated that fifty thousand Muslims 
a^mbled at Lahore could not effectively represent the ten crores of Muslims in 
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India, He challenged Mr. GaodM to find out any method by which it could be 
determined whether the majority of MuslimB were behind it : he added that 
Mahatma Gandhi should also be prepared to join hands with the Muslims in secur- 
ing their demand for Pakistan if it were found that the majority of Muslims were 
for it* 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics. The Muslims had no 
other way but to have separate zones, he concluded. He would tell the Hindu 
leaders that if they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd ; he 
would urge them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable 
were their demands. 

Resolutions— Lucknow — 1st December 1941 

A resolution reiterating the demand for Pakistan and expressing readiness to 
sacrifice everything to achieve it was adopted at the Conference, which concluded 
its session on the 1st. December. 

Qazi Muhammad Isa of Baluchistan, moving the resolution, said that Pakistan 
was the best cure for the communal malady. The Muslims would not have been 
Mraid of the Hindus if a decision were to be taken by the sword and not by mere 
counting of hands. Pakistan did not mean that there would be war with Hindu 
India, There would be mutual treaties and treaties were better than safeguards. 

Mr, Karimur Eaza Khan, M, L. A., said it was impossible for Muslims to 
live honourably except under Pakistan, The sooner Hindus realised it the better, 
Muslims were determined to have Pakistan and would brook no opposition, 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan, M. L. A,, said office acceptance had turned Oongress- 
mea^B heads. Instead of trying to govern imi>artially. they took every possible 
advantage of their position and trampled upon the just rights of Muslims. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohant said he wanted to know whether the two-centre 
idea of the present Pakistan scheme meant the domination of the Pakistan centre 
by the British Parliament. He would never accept such a scheme. He would 
only accept the Pakistan scheme if the idea was that of a free Paksitan, in a 
free India. Ha believed in “complete independence’^ and for the very reason he had 
left the Congress fold. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Comm.— Resolutions— New Delhi— 11th & 12th October 1941 
Ban on Bhagalpur Hindu Mahasabha 


The 5th meeting of the Committee was held at New Delhi on the 11th & 12th 
Oetobm^. The following resolutions were passed : — 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
records its emphatic protest against the action of the Government of Bihar in 
imposing an unjust and illegal ban under the Defence of India Act and Eules on 
the forthcoming Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which was announced 
in April last to be held during the ensuing Xmas vacation at Bhagalpur. (Bihar,) 

This Working Committee is of opinion that such unwarranted restrictions 
on the exercise of the legitimate Civic Eights of the Hindus inevitably put a 
premium on goondaism and tend to encourage the reactionary elements which 
are anxious to create trouble. 

This Working Committee^ is further of opinion that the resources of^he 
State should be exercised against potential mischief-makers and not against 
citizens who want to exercise their fundamental, civic and constitutional Eights in 
a lawful manner. 

This Working Committee consequently urges upon the Government of Bihar 
to reconsider and withdraw the ban so as to enable the Hindu Mahasabha to 
exercise its legitimate rights of free association undisturbed. 

This Working Committee after taking into consideration all facts and also the 
correspondence that passed between the President Veer Savarkarji and the 
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Government^ of Bihar hereby resolves that the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Session be irrevocably held on the 24tb, 25th, 26th and 27fch December, 1941, at 
Bhagalpur. 

This Working Committee hereby directs the Reception Committee of the 
forthcoming r All-India Session and the Bihar Provincial Ilindnsabha that they 
are to proceed in right earnest with adequate arrangements for holding the said 
Hindu Mahasabha Session on the above mentioned dates and place for making 
the Session a success worth of Hindudom. 

This W'orking Committee ap|)€als to all sections and classes of Hindus and 
to all other Freedom-loving citizens of India to extend their whole-hearted co- 
operation to the Reception Committee and to attend the Session and to make it 
a success”. 

The Atlantic Charter 

“This Working Committee appreciates the fact that the Cablegram sent 
by Veer Savarkar, the President of the Hindu Mahasablia to President Roosevelt 
should have proved to be a compelling factor which made Mr. Churchill to tear 
off with his own hand the altruistic mask under which the Atlantic Announcement 
sought to camouflage the allied war-aims and to confess that Anglo-American 
Alliance was out to fight against all Imperialistic aggressions but the British 
one and to liberate all other Nations but India. 

This blunt confession on the part of Mr. Churchill acquiesced in by America 
will disillusion those Indians, Congressites and others, who fancied at the very 
out-break of the War that Britain was out in defence of Democracy and Freedom 
all over the World and does vindicate the unerring view the Hindu Mahasabha 
took which has declared again and again ever since the breaking out of the war 
that every one of the belligerents including even Russia and America was out 
for self-interest and self-aggrandizement alone. India too must consequently 
adopt that policy alone which safeguards and promotes 4ier own National Interests.” 

Detention without trial op Hindu Sabhaiti^ 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the C, P. and Berar Governments for having detained without trial 
Mr. Dwarka Prasad Shrivastav, President, Damoh Hindu Sabha and Damoh 
Municipal Committee and member of the Provincial War Council under the 
Defence of India Act, 

This Working Committee further warns the C.P. Government that its policy 
of harrassing prominent Hindusabha leaders in the provinces is bound to alienate 
the sympathies of those Hindus who are extending responsive co-operation 
in war-efforts at present. 

This Working Committee further calls upon the C.P., Mahakoshal and Berar 
Hindusabhas to take up this problem in their hands and agitate for unconditional 
release or a trial, in an open Court, of Mr. Shrivastav and assures the Provincial 
Hindusabhas its fullest co-operation in the agitation,” 

Prohibition op Immersion Processions 

“This Meeting of the Working Committee records its protest against unfair 
and unjust orders of the Government of Bengal against interfering with the 
Migious and Civic Rights of the Hindus particularly in connection with the 
Durga Poojah Immersion processions at Iflnajpur, Mymensingh and Budge Budge 
which constitute an unwarranted encroachment on the, rights of the Hindus 
about conducting religious processions along the public highways in the province 
of Bengal. 

This Working Committee urges* upon the Government of Bengal not to 
pursue this policy of discrimination against the Hindu community in Bengal and 
calls upon the Bengal Ministjj to withdraw restrictions and prohibitions upon 
the Niranjan processions in the different parts of Bengal, This Working Committee 
records its heartfelt sympathies with the citizens of Dinajpur, Mymensingh 
and Budge Budge and appreciates their bold stand in refusing to submit to the 
unwarranted restriction sought to be imposed by the authorities which had deeply 
wounded the Religious Feelings of the entire community throughout India. This 
Committee calls upon the Hindu Community throughout India to stand by the 
Hindus of Bengal in any struggle that they may initiate to vindicate their 
elementary Civic and Religious Rights*” 
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Nelloke Hihdus Felicitate® 

“This Woriing Committee offers its heartfelt congratulations to the Hindu 
citizens of Nellore who under the directions of the Nellore Hindusabha unflmching- 
Iv faced all sorts of prosecutions and offered legitimate resistance m the exercise 
of their Eights and self-defence and in vindication of their Civic and Eeligious 
Eights which were wantonly violated by the local officers. The Working Committee 
notM with pride the glorious part played by the Hindu women of Nellore in this 

^is^'^orking Committee is firmly of opinion that the communal disturbances 
in various parts of India are the results of an organised conspiracy on the part 
of re-actionary Moslem politicians with the object of creating, even at the cost 
of a Civil War, independent Moslem States in India. This Committee notes 
with dismay the weakened policy of the British Government with regard to these 
attempts at breaking up the unity and integrity of India. -This Committee has 
no doubt whatsoever that irrespective of any policy that the British Government 
may adopt, it is the fundamental, sacred and religious duty of the Hindus to 
mainUin the Integrity and Unity of their Motherland and for this i^irpose to 
organise themselves and to be prepared to undergo any amount of suffering and 
sacrifice**' 


The Twenly-third Session — Bhagalpur— 25th. December 1941 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s decision to hold its annual session for the year 1941 
during Chiistms week in Bihar was taken at the time of the last session held in 
Madura. The Bihar Government later banned the holding of the session at any place, 
including Bhagalpur, situated within certain districts of the Province at any time 
between 1st December 1941 and 10th January 1942 on the extraordinary plea that, 
as Bakr-id fell within that period, it was necessary to ban the meeting so as to avoid 
the possibility of communal clashes. Muslims form only ten per cent of 
population of Bihar ; and in Bhagalpur which contains less than 100,000 people 
probably the Muslims do not exceed a fifth of that number. To ban the annual 
session of an all-Ihdia organisation on the score that it might lead, in so small a 
locality, to communal (flsturbances which the forces of law and order would be 
unable to cope with was preposterous enough. But, even after the Maha Sabha 
authorities had agreed to hold the session between the 24th and 27th of the month 
of December, two clear days before Bakr-id began — the authorities persisted in 
refusing to allow the meeting to be held on those dates, though they were prepared 
to modify the order by permitting the session to be held after the 3rd January. 
Inspite of the ban and the mass arrests of leaders and delegates including the 
president, the session was held and we give below an official account of the 
session 

Official aceaunt— Resolutions — Day — 25th December 

The following ‘‘ofiicial account of the twenty-third Session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha** was issued by the General Secretary of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha from Bhagalpur on the 25th December 1941 : — 

The twenty-third session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held amidst 
great enthusiasm at 1 p.m. to-day, in the spacious compound of Debi Babu*s 
Dharmasala, Mr. Lull Narayan Dutt, Treasurer of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Committee, presided. About two thousand delegates from all the 
provinces of India and a large number of visitors and volunteers attended tike 
session. The President first told the gathering the advice given to him regarding 
the session, by Dr. Moonje and other leaders who are now in jail. 

Mr. Manomnjan Chowdkury, of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
who came along with the Hon. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee from Calcutta, described to 
the audience how Dr. Mookerjee was intercepted and detrained at Colgong. 

The President moved a resolution recording profound sorrow at the demise 
of Dr.^ Rabindranath Tagore, Sir Ganganath Jha, Pandit Madhusudan Jha, the 
Maharajadhiraj of Kolhapur, Swami Padmanandaji, the Maharajadhiraj of 
Manipur and Mr. Kali Kumar Ghosh of Bengal. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Manoranjan Chowdhurp and 
supported by Mr. Oanpat Rai, stated ; 

“The session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha asserts the elementary and 
inalienable right of the Hindus to hold meetings and voice their feelings for the 
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protection of their political, civic and religious rights and strongly condemns the 
action of the Bihar Government and the attitude of the Governor in banning 
All-India Maha Sabha Session at Bhagalpur, 

'‘This session further demands the immediate recall of the Governor of Bihar 
for wanton interference with the rights of the Hindus.'^ 

The resolution was ] massed unanimously with acclamation. 

The following resolutions were also passed : 

(1) “This session of the All-India llindu Mahasabha condemns the action of 
the Bihar Government in arresting Yeer^ V. D. Savarkar, President-elect of the 
twenty-third Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, 
Working President of the Mahasabha and Finance Minister of Bengal, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, Bhai Parmanand, Mr. Padamraj Jain, Mr. N. G. Chatterjee, Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde, Raja Maheswar Dayal, Dr. Yardarajulii Naidu, Bai Bahadur Harish 
Chandra, Kumar Ganganand Singh, Pandit Raghavadiarya, Mr. Raveneshwar 
Misra, Major P. Bardhan, Rai Bahadur Gunindra Krishna Rai, Mr. Asutosh 
Lahirv, m.l.a., Bengal, and other leaders, delegates and volunteers who intended to 
attend, the meetings of the session, and demands their immediate and unconditional 
release. 

(2) “This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners 
and detenus throughout India. 

(3) “This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its policy 
regarding the militarisation and industrialisation of the countiy. 

(4) “This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha welcomes the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry in Bengal and calls upon the Hindus of that Province to 
support Dr. S. P. Mukherjee in his attempt at redressing the legitimate grievances 
of the Hindus of Bengal. 

(5) “This session of the All -India Hindu Mahasabha authorises Veer V. D. 
Savarkar and in his absence Dr, S, P. Mookherjee and in his absence Sir Manmath 
Nath Mookherjee to appoint the All-India Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
for the next session. 

(6) “This session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha offers its hearty 
felicitations to the Hindus of Bihar and all other Provinces throughout India, 
who have given a splendid and spontaneons response, by coming in large numbers 
to Bhagalpur and making the session a success in spite of all difficulties created 
by the Government.” 

Those who addressed the session, included Sardar Gobind Singh, Mr. Nand 
Gopal Choudhug^, Mr, Sri Kumar Mitra, Mr. Saurendra Rai, Mr. Gokul Besh- 
imnde and Mr. d. N. Penshal. 

The deliberations continued for two and a half hours, in a peaceful atmosphere, 
after which the President and some other delegates left the place to attrad a 
meeting at Lajpat Park. The meeting, -however, was being continued by some 
young men, when a police Sergeant with some constables entered the compound, 
and "arrested the following four persons : — ^Mr. Nagendranath Nandi, Mr. Gokul- 
chandra Das, Mr. S- N. Penshal and another. 

Meetings were held at each quarter of the town and processions were being led 
by youths, though armed constables and mounted police were guarding the streets. 

About a thousand delegates and volunt^rs were arrested up to date. 
Many, who were arrested to-day, were discharged shortly after being taken to ^ 
police station. 

Official account— Resolutions— Slid Day— 26th, Deeeinher 

The following is the ‘official account of the second day^s sitting of &e All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Bhagalpur on the 26th. Docemb^ and issued by Mr. 
Manarnnjan Ckoudhury, Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha 

According to previous arrangements five batches of Prabhat Pheii^ started 
from Bebi Babu’s Bharamsala this morning. Of these, one batch, csonsisring of 
about 5CX) del^ates, mostly from Bengal, was led by Mr. Nagendranath Bas 
Sharma and others. When this procession had Reached Chawk Baar at about 
B, the police asked the members of the party to disperse and/ on their refusal, 
they were dispersed by the police resulting in injuries to several persons. Forty- 
seven delegates^ were^ arrested including Mr, Srikumur Mitra, Secretary of the 
Buniwan District Hindu Mahasabha, The arrested persons were escorted to the 
police outpost and were detained till about noon during which time they held a 
meering within the compound of the police outpost and passed resolutions* They 
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were afterwards taken in a prison van to Sabour, about five miles from Bhagalpur, 
and were foreed to get down at about 2 They returned very late in the 

afternoon to Bhagalpur. , t . rv , , 

“The second day^s session was held at about 10 a.m. in Debi, Babuls compound 
under the presidentship of Lala Narayan Dutt 

“Mr. L. Karandikar. M.l.a., (Bombay), Mr. Durga Prasad Panday, Sardar 
Govind Prasad Dutt and the President addessed the meeting which later adopted 
several resolutions. 

‘Shortly after, the District Magistrate with a police force entered the compound 
and arrested thirty-sis persons, of whom thirty-two were subsequently released. 

Several meetings were held and many processions taken out in various parts 
of the town. The mounted police force dispersed some of the gatherings, resulting 
in injuries to many. 

At about 4 p.ra., to-day about a thousand persons were proceeding in a pro- 
cession with Hindu Sabha flags, shouting slogans, when in front of the Palace 
Hotel, the police ordered them to stop. The processionists, however squatted on the 
road and tried to hold a meeting there. On the command of an officer, the mounted 
police rushed on the men squatting, who then took shelter in adjoining houses.” 

Civil Besistance Called off 

After concluding the 3rd day’s session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at 
Biiagalpur on Saturday the 27th. December, Mr. (?. V* Ketkar^ Secretary and last 
‘dictator’ of tlie Mahasabha issued the following oflicially calling off the Civil 
Besistance campaign. . , , 

*The 23rd Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur is concluded this 
evening and for the further guidance of the delegates and volunteers assembled 
at Bhagalpur and for guidance of the Hindu citizens of this place, I quote here 
the following pertinent extract from the detailed instructions issued by President 
Veer Suvarkar on the lOih of December. It is as follows : — 

‘After continuing thus for four days, the campaign of Civil Besistance through- 
out the district of Bhagalpur including the town of Bhagalpur and inspiring the 
millions of Hindus throughout Bihar with the message of Hindu Mahasabha, the 
dictator of the movement shall declare the Session closed on the 27th of December 
and the campaign of Civil Resistance be called off. Thereupon our delegates and 
volunteers who find themselves free, should return to their respective places after 
the 27th December, without waiting for any further orders.’ 

“I request all delegates, volunteers and citizens to follow these instructions 
to the very letter. I also point out that the above instructions apply to those who 
are now in jail and who may be released, 

^ The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the undelivered address of Sj. V, D. Savafkar, 
the president elect of the Mahasabha : — 

I acknowledge gratefully the honour you have done to me and the trust 
you have placed in me in offering the Presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha this year for the fifth time in an unbroken succession. It is a 
matter of public knowledge that this year also when the time for electing the 
President for the next year drew near, I had made it clear to almost all provincial 
leaders and workers that this time at any rate I should be allowed to withdraw 
from the Presidential panel. I was even determined to resign after the election,— 
but just then the Government made it clear that they were not prepared to raise 
the ban on the Annual Session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bhagalpur. This 
Government ban compelled me also to banish altogether from my mind the 
thought of resigning the Presidential office, This ban constituted such an intole- 
rable, uncalled for and unjustifiable humiliation to the Hindu honour as to render 
it imperative on the part of every Hindu sanghatanist to try his level best to get 
it removed by all legitimate means within his or her reach. My duty also as 8ie 
elected President for the very session at Bhagalpur was clear. It was to 
stick to my guns. 

When the All-India Session of the Moslem League was held at Madras this 
year, the Government prevented the Hindus under Section 144 from holding 
meetings, carrying lethal weapons or assembling in more than five persons so 
that the Session of the League might pass off well in spite of the fact that anti- 
Hindu speeches and resolutions were delivered and passed in it. Now, at Bhagalpur, 
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when tbe All-Tiidia Session of the Hindu Mahasabha it to be held, the Oovernmen t, 
instead of calling upon the Moslems to keep themselves within the bounds 
of law and order, have put a ban on tlie Hindu Mahasablia Session itself 
making it criminal on the part of the Hindus to exercise their fundamental 
rights of citizenship I 

DfSCTJMINATIXiJ AND ANTI-HiNDU POLICY 

Throughout India the same discriminating, partial and anti-Hindu policy is 
adhered to and Hindu proceHsions, immersions of images and conferences are 
held up to placate the fanatical goondaism on the part of aggressivs Moslem 
seetious. 

'I'he ban ] laced on the Hindus Mahasabha Session at Bhagalpnr is also 
joBlihed by tlie Government with unabashed frankness by stating that they had to 
do 80 for no other urgent or justifinblc reason, but to enable the B.ikri-Id festivities 
of a handful of ^loslems in a nolitary town like Bhagalpiir to pass off well. 
If the Session of the All-India Hindus Mahasohha is held before the Bakr-Id. 
the Government contention is t!iai even this legitimate exercise of the right of 
association by the Hindus may inflame communal passion of the Moslems 1 If 
the Government suspected such a contingency, it was theii* duty to take every 
precaution to hold in check and chastise this aggressive and intolerant fanaticism 
that gets inflamed at the siglit of the exercise by other communities of their 
legitimate rights. The Christians who are to celebrate their Christmas during those 
very days never get inflamed at the sight of a number of All-India Oonferenees 
held by tlie Hindus and oilier communities throughout India. But on the contrary, 
these Christian holidays like the Hindu holidays provide special facility for such 
All-India Sessions. 

Legality of Ban 

In addition to this unjuatifiable nature of the ban, its legality also is seriously 
questionable. Whatever powers are to be exercised by the Provincial Governments 
in order to maintain i)ublic safety and order under the Defence of India Aet are 
to be exercised, ‘Tor the purpose of securing the Defence of British India” and 
in case ‘such exercise is called for, for the efficient prosecution of warh Now, 
by no stretch of imagination can the Government maintain that the Session of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha is likely to disturb public order or endanger 
public safety in the manner of standing in the way of the efficient prosecotioa 
of war or securing the defence of British India. Add to this the fact that of all 
oiitHtanding All-India organisations, the Hindu Mahasabha alone has been the 
foremost advocate of extending responsive co-operation to the British Government 
in this war in so far as the question of Indian defence is concerned. The case, 
therefore, cannot be said to be covered by the Defence of India Act and con- 
sequently the ban that is placed on this session under this Act is ab initio 
illegal. This legal view taken by some of the foremost lawyers in the land 
proves that the Government of Bihar has not only committed a political blunder, 
nut even a legal one 

Asseetion of Civic Rights 

The Mahasabha has consequently resolved to hold its session at Bhagalpnr 
itself on the scheduled dates in assertion of the civic rights of citizenship in 
general and of Hindus in particular. The time has come when the Hindus 
must correct the erring notion under which the Government labours that Hindus 
can be made to tolerate any aggression on their civic and religious rights and 
can take all kicking more kindly than the chauvinistic Moslem fanaticism and 
that this is the cheaper way of maintaining the so-called peace and order. The 
Hindus must now learn to record practical protest against any such anti-Hindu 
policy on the part of the Government or on the part of any one else whenever 
and wherever such cases humiliating to Hindu honour crop up, by all legitimate 
means within their reach, even if in this their attempt to exorcise their legitimate 
ami fundamental rights of citizenship, the Government at times threatens most 
unjustly and illegitimately to cow down the Hindus by flourishing the police 
budgeon, in their face. 

Nevertheless, I must make it clear that the Mahasabhaites are going to 
Bhagalpnr to hold this session even if the ban is not raised in time,— not with 
any the least desire to throw a challenge to the Government or to flout the 
legitimate authority in any wanton manner. We shall all rally round the 
pan-Hindu flag raised at Bhagalpnr with the only object of asserting our civia 
31 
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of free aBsociation. We shall give no jnstifiable reason whatsoever to 
inflame any communal passions or do anything beyond asserting our inalienable 
civic rights without trespassing on those of other communities in the interiest 
of peace and order which, when interpreted in an impartial and constitutional 
sense, the Hindu Blahasabhaites are as anxious as the Government to maintain. 
Even’ if we are banned and opposed by physical force on the part of 
the Government, we are all determined to ofier ourselves to get arrested or 
to face the worst without any show or use of physical resistance to the 
Government authorities on our part, beyond the civil resistance implied by our 
assertion again and again of our legitimate right to continue the sessional 

activities. , , , vt- , 

I earnestly hope that inasmuch as the cause the Hindp Mahasabha is going 
to fight out at Bhagalpur is essentially the cause of civic liberty so far as the 
question of resisting, with all legitimate means, this ban is concerned— not only 
all Hindus irrespective of party afiiliations but even onr Christian, Parsee and 
Jewish countrymen, in fact every Indian citizen who values the cause of the 
fiindamental right of citizenship of free association and realises that the Govern- 
ment policy of bribing fauaticul goondaism at the cost of the legitimate rights 
of honest and law-abiding citizens, constitutes a common danger to all citizens 
alike, will extend their sympathy and co-operation aud strengthen the hands of 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites. 

1 tender on behalf of Lliududom as a whole our most loyal homage to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal as a defender of the Hindu faith, the sovereign of the 
only independent Hindu kingdom to-day, the foremost representative of the 
glorious Hindu past and the hope of a still more glorious Hindu future. Fortun- 
ately, for the Hindus the Ooveruraeat of Nepal has to-day at its helm a personality 
in whose hands the Hindu interests are bound to be safe. His Highness the 
Maharaja Yudhasamsher Jang Bahadur, the present _ Prime Minister of Nepal, 
realises more than any one else that the future of the Hindu kingdom of Nepal is 
indissolubly bound up with the future of Hindudom as a whole. Hindus in fact 
are a national unit and it is given to Nepial to-day to shape its destiny. The war 
opens out immense possibilities before us even if it threatens to surround us on all 
sides with imminent dangers. Keeping the ultimate goal of Hindu regeneration in 
view ic was no doubt wise under the present circumstances that the Hindu 
kingdom of Nepal should have chosen to ally herself with the British Government 
during this war and sent our brave Goorkha armies to protect Indian frontiers 
and some other theatres of war to check new alien invasions. The British 
Government too would do well to recompense -this effective assistance they 
receive at the hands of His Majesty the King of Nepal by restoring to Nepal at 
least those districts in Bihar and on the borders of Punjab which were a part 
of the Kingdom of Nepal only a century ago and were then annexed by the 
British, 

It is encouraging to note that the land forces of Nepal are already so 
efficient and up-to-date as to match the forces of any nation in the world in war- 
like qualities and dogged resistance. But we are anxiously waiting for the day 
when even the aerial forces of Nepal will be as efficient, up-to-date and powerful 
enough to protect not only herself but even Hindudom as a whole. 

The second point to which I want to attract the attention of the Government 
of Nepal may seem comparatively leas urgent but is nevertheless far from being 
negligible. The Government of Nepal should make it clear to all concerned that 
no anti-Hindu activity or designs would be tolerated in Nepal and should watch 
eeaselesply so as not to allow any non-Hindu section and especially the Moslems 
to grow in numerical strength in Nepal beyond what it recorded a century ago. 

Growth of Hindu Movement 

Taking stock of events during the last year it can be ineontrovertibly asserted 
that the Hindu movement led by the Mahasabha has progressed with Her- 
culean strides thioughoiit India. The Shnddhi work, the effective and suc- 
cessful efforts to remove untouchability, the census campaign it conducted 
throughout India, the defending of the civic and religious rights of Hindus at 
hundreds of localities, the successes in scores of electoral contests to the Central 
Assembly and to the local Municipalities or boards which the Mahasabhaites 
won in Maharashtra, Assam, B€n 2 :a], and in several parts of India and even the 
couple of electoral defeats the Blahasabba had to undergo as the one in Berar.— 
to all of them point out ineontrovertibly that the Mahasabha is rapidly growing 
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into a power that eonld no longer be unde-rated with impunity and that it has 
already grown formidable enough to hold in chock the anti-Hindu forces that had 
been let ioose on India and ran riot unchallenged during the last fiffcj years or so. 
But the crowning achievement of the Maliasnbha movement has been, more thaii 
these direct and detailed events, the indirect inllneiice which its ideology and pro- 
paganda exercised on the Hindu mind to such an amazing extent as eotild only be 
fitly described m a mental revolution. The uni.araileled entlniBiasm disitlayed by 
crores of Hiridiifi, dassca and masses, when they welcomed the President of the 
Hindu Maliasabha and fcveral of its veteran leaders in all quarters of the country 
proved to demonstration that the Hindus as a ])eopie have shed that inferiority 
complex, whicli liad been their greatest curse inflicted by themselves and that they 
have returned to their national self-consciousness as Hindus. This mental revolution 
could not have found a better expression to voice forth its significance than that 
‘^Hindufitlmn— Hinduonka !1” 

This awakening of tlie Hindu spirit which the Mabasabha movement brought 
about has already been able to effe(?t breaches even in the Congress citadel from 
within and thousands of those Congressite Hindus who had altogether forgotten 
that they were Hindus under the baneful influence of the psendo-nationalistic 
opiates of the Gandbist school of thought are already searching their hearts and 
are blessing the JMahasabha in their inner-most hearts for fighting for the Hindu 
cause and are sooner or later destined to fall as willing captives into our hands. 

Muslim League Foiled 

The third outstanding achievement of the Hindu Mahasabha has been that it 
has already proved to be a formidable opponent to the inordinate ambition of the 
Moslems in general and the Moslem League in particular. Whether it be the 
question of the extension of the Executive Council or the formation of the Natio^l 
Defence Council or the Defence Advisory Committee, the Moslem Leaguers h^e 
themselves admitted that they have been discomfited and their swollenheaded 
claims left unheeded. Mr. Jinuah resents that Mr. Amery should have betrayed 
him in not keeping up the Government *promise^ of not turning down the 
full-fledged Pakistan scheme and should have even gone to the length of delivering 
sermons on ‘India First’. 

On the whole the time has come when our Muslim countrymen should realize 
that even in their own interests they should accept the inevitable and should cease 
amusing themselves with airy nothings, d'hey must know that they are in a 
minority and that there is not the slightest chance now left for them to reduce the 
present majority of the Hindus in any appreciable measure. They cannot ex^fe 
a single seat more either in the Legialature or in the Governme it Cabinets than 
what their population strength to-day entitles them to have and so far as their 
claim of cutting off the Punjab and other provinces from India to form them into 
Pakistan is concerned, well they should take it as feasible or otherwise as much as 
the claim of the Hindus to annex Afghanistiian tp Ilindusthan once again so as to 
extend the boundaries of Hindudom right up to Hiudukush 1 

Mahasabha aijb the Legislature 

Without touching the day-to-day activities in hundred and one directions 
which the Hindu Blahasabha branches have to carry on all over the country in 
connection with Shuddhi, removal of untouchability, meeting the local grievances of 
the Hindus at every town and village, I want to emphasize here categorically on 
the only two most outstanding and urgent items on which for the next few years 
all Hindu Saoglmtanists must concentrate their attention and their energy. Tfie first 
of these items constitutes the electoral plank of the Hindusabha platform and the 
second the militarizing one. 

flhe Hindu electorate must vote for only those Hindus who stand openly on 
a Hindu Mahasabha ticket under the Hindu Flag and pledge to guard Hindu 
interests. Thereby alone they will invest the Hindu Mahasabha with an undeniable 
status as the first and the foremost representative body of the Hindus and the 
Hindus would be able to capture whatever political power there exists to-day and 
is bound to be secured in future in the Legislatures. Unless and until the 
Congress is not deprived of the right of representing the Hindus in the Legisla- 
tures, it is dead certain that the special interests of the Hindus must go the wall 
in the long run. 

So long as the electorates are based on communal distinction the Hlmliia can 
never have their special interests and aspirations represented in the Legislatures 
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unless ^nd tinfill tliey elect only tliose candidates who stand on a clearciit Hindu 
Maliasabha ticket, who owe no allegiance to any organization which is not pledged 
wholly and solely to safeguard and promote the special interests of Hindiidom as a 
whole. To the Hindus all orer India, there can be no distinction between the 
so-called national interest and the Hindu interest. Because what is after all the 
ideology the Hindu Mahasabha represents ? Independence of India, indivisibility of 
India, representation in proportion to the population strength, public services to 
go by merit alone and the fundamental rights of freedom of worship, language, 
script, etc., guaranteed to all citizens alike are some of the basic principles on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha takes its stand. It realises that the best interests 
of the Hindus themselves demand under the present circumstances that the 
Indian Nation and the Indian State should be based on these fundamental 
foundations. . ^ , 

The conception of any genuine Nationality also that takes no account of any 
communal or eredal super-arrogations into consideration, can go no further. That 
is why the Hindu Mahasabha claims that there can be no conflict or clash 
between Hindu interests and the interests of the Indian Nation as a whole. 

The Hindu Mahasabha seeks not an inch more than what is legitimately due 
to it or than what it is willing to concede to all non-Hindu minorities in 
India in strict proportion to their population strength. But it follows Horn this 
very just and legitimate conception of true Nationalism that the Hindu Mahasabha 
should not yield an inch of what is legitimately due to the Hindus on ground of 
national equity to the Muslims or anyone else simply because they do not happen 
to be Hindus. But the Congress, the Forward" Bloc and all such organizations in 
India have sinned against this conception of real Nationality under a false notion 
of geogra])hi(*al nationality. 

If the Congress or the Forward Bloc do not want to call themselves as 
representative bodies of the Hindus alone and claim to represent the Indian Nation 
as a whole, the only logical and honest policy for them would be not to seek election 
on behalf of the Hindu electorate alone as they invariably do at present. So long 
as the electorates are divided communally, these bodies w^ho call themselves 
national should refuse to stand for election on behalf of any of those communal 
electorates. They should wait till a real national electorate is ushered into being. 
But this double dealing and misguided policy on the part of the Congress or 
the Forward Bloc or any of these so-called national bodies have done an incalculable 
harm both to the Hindu interests and the national interests as well. The result of 
this pseudo-nationalistic error on the part of the Hindu Congressites with all its 
Blocks and their heads was the Hindus u’ere left entirely unrepresented as Eindu »5 
all round. The second most important and urgent item on which the Hindu 
sanghatanists all over India must bend all their energies ,and activities is the 
programme for the militarization of Hindus. The w^ar which has now reached our 
shores directly constitutes at once a danger and an opportunity which both render 
it imperative that the militarization movement must be intensified and every branch 
of the Hindu Mahasabha in every town and village must actively engage itself in 
rousing the Hindu people to join the army, navy, the aerial forces and the different 
war industries. 

Militaeization of Hihbus 

Militarization and industrialisation of our Hindu nation ought to be the first 
two immediate obieetives which we must pursue and secure to the best of our 
power if we want to utilise the war situation in the world as effectively as possible 
to defend the Hindu interest. 

Again it must be noted that Japan’s entry into the war has exposed us directly 
and immediately to attack by Britain’s enemies. Consequently whether we like it 
or not, we shall have to defend our own hearth and home against the ravages of 
the war and this can only be done by intensifying the Government’s war effort to 
defend India. Hindu Mahasabhaites must, therefore, rouse Hindus especially in the 
provinces of Bengal and Assam as eftectively as possible to enter the military forces 
of all arms without losing a single minute. 

If but you act up according to these instructions I guarantee that the future 
of our Hiniii race, our religion and of our nation cannot fail to be even more 
glorious than our ancient ]»ast had been. The great war to-day has dwarfed all 
other issues and no one can say with certainty who will emerge successful out of 
this world chaos. But one thing can still be said as the most probable to happen 
i.e„ if but the Hindus stick to this immediate programme and take advantage to 
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the fullest extent possible of the war situation, ]>reBsing on the movement for tte 

Hiilitiirizutioti of the? Hindti r»u*e. then our Ilintlu nation ib bound to emerge tar 
more powerful, consoliiiutcil ainl Bitiiutol in an iiv'oni]>arably more advantageous 
position to faee issues after the war— whether it he an internal anti-JBinclii civil war 
or a constitutional crisis or an armed revolution. 


The Assam Hindu Sabha Conference 

Special Session — GanUali — 21st. November 1941 
The Welcome Addui^ss 


The special session of the Assam Provincial llindu Sablm Conference was 
held at Gauluiti on the 2l€t. November 1941 in a spa-ioiis pandal in front 
of the Judge’s Court, Mr. r, D. Savarkm^ President, All-India llindu Mahasabha, 
presiding. 

In course of his address as Chairman of the Heceidion Committee Rai- 
Bahadur Durgeshivar Sharma extended a hearty welcome to the guests and dele- 
gates, which was followed by a brief reference to the harmony and peaceful 
atmosphere in which till recently the different communities in the Hindu-fold 
used to live in the Province. But, continued the speaker, in recent days things 
have been taking different shapes and some of the Hindus are being stigmatised 
as backward and are being kept aloof from the Hindu-fold itself. He therefore, 
made a fervent appeal to the Hindus to rise up to the occasion and to save the 
community from the ruin that is on us. 

The Ilai Bahadur added : “I have been talking of peace all the time but it 
is gone. The canker of Communalism has been let loose among us. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to reduce the political importance of the majority com- 
munity into an insignificant minority. 

“In the last Census, the Hindus dwindled enormously. An immigration 
project, dressed up as a Development Scheme, is in simuUaneous operation. 
They are both co-related. The object of these moves is to sacrifice the Hindu for 
the benefit of the Mohammedans. The seeds of conflagration has been sown.’* 

Dwelling on the question of a separate University for Assam vis-a-vis the 
Assam University Bill of the present Ministry wbu'h is at present on legislative 
anvil, the speaker observed : “A University has been conceiv^ for us and its 
very idea quite naturally carries a glamour about it. A communal ratio is proposed 
to be fixed in the Executive of the University. But no communal ratio has yet 
been fixed in the number of graduates of different grades which this University 
will be required to turn out. But it can be arranged. The advancement of learning 
is going to be adjusted into a communal ratio. 'Ibis is the education we are going 
to be regaled with.” 

Heferring to the War, the Bai-Bahadur said that it offered an opportunity to 
the Hindus who should without reserve, join the military service ; “for, we are.” 
he said, *‘out to win the War.” The speaker also sympathised with the in 

this hour of their need. 

In conclusion, the Chairman .lamented that hitherto they had not received 
any sympathetic consideration from the Government whenever they had made 
requests on matters of vital importance to the Hindus of the province ; but now 
he hoped that their collective efforts would not go in vain. 

The Pr^idektial Address 

Kieing to address the Conference amidst cheers, Veer Savarkar expressed 
satisfaction that the Fan -Hindu consciousness, which was now visible all over 
Hiudusthan, had reached its easternmost province of India in such a degree, 
Assam Hindus, continued Veer Savarkar, should not lament that they were” not 
looked after by the Hindu leaders of India. On the other hand it was evident, 
according to the speaker, that they (Assam Hindus) were not conscious of their 
own existence. Kefering to tlie iKssition of the Hindus in Sind, the Piugnb and 
Bengal, the President said that in those provinces the Hindus were now alive to 
their problems. In Assam, however, in spite of miscalculation by the Government 
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to rednee the Hindu ninjority into a minority they stiil remained a majority and 

there lay the bone, , tt- t . 

Criticising the Congress policy towards the Hindu interests, Veer Sava^'kar 
observed that the plight of the Hindus in the riot-affected areas in recent months 
would amply prove utter callonsness of the Congress in this respect. This proved 
the fact that the Hindu cause suffered in their hands. He, therefore, made it 
perfectly clear that the Hindus had no alternative but to join the Hindu Mahasabha 
in large numbers. He suspected that there was a move on the part of the Congress 
to compromise on the Pakistan issue and this was due to the weakness of the 
Congress organisation. Should that happen, continued Veer Savarkar, it would 
seriously affect the Hindu cause and their very existence in Hindusthan. 

He also observed that the Congress regimes in some of the provinces could 
not, in the name of majority rule, effect substantial reforms for the betterment of 
the Hindus. Concluding the President emphasised that the Hindu Mahasabha was 
no communal organisation for the fact that they were in majority in Hindusthan 
while others like the Muslims were in minority. 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference 

Tenth Session—Burdwan— 29th. November 1941 
The Presidential Address 

The Tenth Session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference was held at 
Burdwan on the 2Hh. November 1941, under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjea, who in the cause of his address said 

'‘Though Hindu-lHuslim differences have been accentuated in recent years 
mainly on account of tha clever and manipulating policy of the British Government, 
the Mahasabha docs not ignore the broad fact that even before the advent of 
British rule, Hindu-Muslim clashes and antagonism marred the administration 
of India during many periods of her long history. The Mahasabha believes that 
Hindu-Muslim unity will come, not by one placating the other in an irrational 
manner, not by one dominating over the other in a wicked way, but by an open 
recognition of the fact that both occupy the position of India's children, and 
though there are some inifort’fnt spheres of their lives where differences may be 
manifest, there is a fundamental unity between both, and by the maintenance of 
their consbined welfare will Indians lasting prosperity be achieved. The differences 
that exist between them are to be mutually respected so that neither party may 
have any reasonable cause of suspicion against the other. But joint action is 
possible only on the acce])tance i>y all parties of Indian indivisibility and on their 
readiness to admit the due share to the country that the Hindus justly claim, for 
themselves, primarily responsible as they are for their country welfare and pros- 
perity. The Hindus by weakening themselves will not help the cause of Hindu- 
Muelim unity. A strong and virile Hindu movement must to-day be a necessary 
part of India’s political life. Only this will make the saner elements among the 
Muslims realise that a harmonious communal relationship is essential for the 
safety and welfare of Muslims themselves and it is not a matter which is the 
primary concern of Hindus.” 

Dr. Mukherjee then referred to the position of Hindus in Bengal, and said : 
“In poluical sphere the constitution has been so framed that they have been 

reduced to a state of servility in the land of their birth An economic system 

has grown up in the province which Las kept the Bengali Hindus outside its useful 
sphere, and to-day they are at their wits' end and know not how to carry on their 
bare existence. Government is supported by reactionary elements which little care 
for the welfare of the province. It has taken a special delight in depriving the 
Hindus of their vital and legitimate rights. The wrongs done to the Hindus in 
connection with the recent census operations, illustrate the extent to which the 
authorities may stoop for cri]*p-ling the Hindus. The atmosphere demands the steady 
and growing influcrice of the Hindu Mahasabha in this province.” 

Dr. Mukherjee referred to the various hardships from which Hindus of Bengal 
were suffering, and said : “If the Hindu Mahasabha grows, it will also try to 
establish such iinderstaiuUng and relationship with the progressive elements in all 
other communities as would lead to a happier and prouder Bengal. It is a matter 
of deep anxiety to all well-wishers of the province that at a time when the inter- 
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national Bitiiation sIiowb growinij: signs of violent disruptions, eommiiiial relation- 
ship in Bengal slioiild he marked by mutual distrimL and ill-wili.” 

Conchnlirig, Ur. Shuyinia Pra^a 1 M Lihhci'fe:^^ referred in detail to the war 
situation in relation to Iiulia and observed : ‘‘England could yet secure India’s 
good-will, if in her dealings with this country, she genuinely placed India’s 
national interests in the forefront. Even tn-day she uiiinisrakably shows her 
determination not to part with real power and India accMrdiiig to her plan, must 
plan, most play the role of the second fiddle. After having itseH sown with care 
and ingenuity the seeds of discord and disunity wiiieh have growm to-day Into a 
monstrous demand of Pakistan, Government now asks with an air of supreme in- 
nocence for }n*evions agreement among dilFerent elements in the country as a 
condition precedent for eoiistitiitional advance. Dul such absence uf agreeiiieat ever 
in the past stand in the way of Jetate decisions on important coiistitutioiml issues 
contrary to India’s real welfare ? 

Was the Communal Award agreed to by all parties ? Were the forms of 
Government and other provisions contained in the Acts of Jh2u and 1 135 the results 
of agreeme?it ? Has the recent extension of the term of the Legislatures been saoc- 
tioneil wifcli the knowledge and approval of all ? Did the new scheme of the 
Viceroy’s Exjmndcd Council wait for the hlessings of nil parties ? It Is only when 
the selfish interests of England are at stake and real power has to be parted with, 
that absence of agreement is trotted out as supreme obsrucle. fn every country, 
there are groups of Quislings always available to act at the bidding of the interlo- 
per against its genuine national interests and — to our utter shame— India is no 
exception to this,” 

2nd. Day — Resolutions — Bnrdw'an — 30th. November 1941 
Fresh Census for Assam 

The concluding day’s sitting of the Conference commenced at d p.m. on the 
30th. November, Dr, Hhyama Prosad Moakherjec presiding. More than thirty 
resolutions were adopted on various matters conceriiiug the ilinduB of the province, 
the political situation in the (‘ouiitry and social and economic probimes. 

The Conference demanded a fresh (*cnsus in the province under the exclusive 
control of the Central Government, free from all interference by the Provincial 
Government, as also a test census at au early date, and called^ upon the Government 
not to reconstitute any Io(‘al self-governing hodies on the basis of the recent census 
operations. 

Speaking on this resolution, Mr. N, C, Chatterjee, on behalf of the Hindus of 
Bengal, appealed to the Government to preserve as a national memento the 
enumeration slip of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Ilie speaker had been reliably 
informed that the poet refused to record his caste in answer to question No. Ill 
on the slip, and had recorded himself as a Hindu. He announced that over 66 
lakhs of people in the province had responded to the request j)f the Hindu Maha 
Sabha not to record caste. ““ 

Other Resolutions 

‘The prop^andist utterances of the Secretary of State for India and of the 
Government of India attributing sinister fifth columnist activities to Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose without any evidence whatsoever,” was condemned by the Conference, 
which demanded the withdrawal of “such irresix>nsil)le a^TUSation.” 

A resolution declared that the “Ministry of Bengal does not enjoy the 
confidence of the Hindus,” and calM upon all nationalist fore® in Bengal to 
combine “in order to remove the present Ministry from power.” 

Sangathan work among the Hindis, the Communal Award and its annulment, 
the education policy of the Bengal Government^ the PaMston Scheme, militarisation 
of Hindus, the Blmgalpur ban, religious instruction to Hindu pri«)ner8 in iail and 
music before mosque formed the subject matter of orther resolutions adoptoi by the 
Conference. 

Protesting igainst the statement made by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Commons, “which is definitely misleading and does not 
corrwtiy repr®ent the facts regarding the recrudescence of disturbances in the 
Dacca town consequent upon the recent “Id” profession, the Conference, by another 
resolution, regretted that the Government of Bengal had “misled the Secretary of 
Stete for India and through him the British public/’ 

Dr. Mookherjee, in his concluding speech, called upon the young men of 
Bengal to attend the Bhagalpiir session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, He 
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regretfced tliat besides “non-Hindus and the Government of the country, many 
Hindus were hostile to the Hindu Maiia Sablia. We are not against the Muslims 
who are sons ol Bengal,” he said, ’‘but we only want to defend our interests*” 


The Akhand Bharat Conference 

Presidential Address — Lahore — 30th. November 194^ 

Any attempt to disturb the territorial integrity of India in the intex’ests of 
short-range strategy during the period of the war, or as a long range policy, will be 
resisted by e^ery Nationalist, of whatever community or creed, declared Mr. 
Jamnadiu Mehta, l. a. (CeJitral), in his presidential address to the Akhand 
Bharat Conference hold at Lahore on the 30th. November 1941 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Pakistan movement really originated in 
when Lord Minto persuaded a number of muslim zamindars and other 
subservient sections of the Muslim community to wait on him in a deputation, 
under the leatlersliip of H. H. the Aga Khan, to put forward a demand for separate 
rights and privileges for Muslims. This led to the introduction of separate 
electorates for the legislatures and local bodies and communal representation in the 
public services. The process of separatism, thus started, culminated in the demand 
of the Muslim League for the partition of India as embodied in the Lahore 
resolution of 1940. 

Analysing the Pakistan scheme, Mr. Mehta said that Mr. Jinnah and his friends 
would not remain in a federated India because of the majority, but they did not 
hesitate to demand a federation of their own in which the Muslims were in a 
majority. Why should the minority in a Muslim Federation, asked Mr. Mehta, 
accept^ majority rule, and added that if there was any justiiicatioii for dividing 
India into two federations, there was an equal justification for dividing it into ten. 
Uii a parity of reasoning, the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab might as well refuse 
to live in a federation where they were in a minority and would be justified in 
demanding a partition of the Punjab, This, in its turn, might lead to a further 
division, because the Muslims in the Hindu area would ask for a further division, and 
the process would eontiiine until a Pakistan was established for every street and every 
moliaila. Mr. Mehta cliaraetcrised Pakistan as an absurd scheme, and expressed the 
hope that every true Nationalist in the country would oppose it tooth and nail. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution reiterating its opinion that, despite the 
diversity of religions, India was an indivisible unit both geographically ‘and 
politically, that fche economic and political interests of all the peoples residing in 
India were common, and that any partition of the country was bound to create and 
accentuate constant friction between the various communities, leading to internecine 
wars and consequent exposure to foreign aggression. 

The resolution characterised the Pakistan scheme as unpatriotic, fantastic, 
impracticable and fraught with great dangers to the political, social and economic 
progress of the country. 

The Conference ‘'further expressed the view’ that the Pakistan scheme was but 
the lo:iicaI eulmiiiation of the divide and rule policy pursued by the British rulers 
or this country, and w'anicd them against perpetrating the greater crime of 
supporting it. 

I he resolution w’as moved by blaster Tara Bingh, the Akali leader, and 
Mpportetl ])y prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Ioanna of 
Peshawar ahd Sir Gokal Chand Narang, a former Minister of the Punjab. 



The National Liberal Federation of India 

Twenty-third Ses^sion—Madras— 26th. Decemher 1941 
The Peesidential Adbkess 


The Twenty Third Session of the National Liberal Federation of India com- 
menced its three days’ sittinjj; in Rasika Ranjaii Babha Hall, Mylapore, Madras on 
the ‘i^6lh, December 1941 under the }>re8idency of Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, Ex- 
Minster. Government of Bengal. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad said tliat the Liberal Federation had a noble tradition and 
a rich record of service and had a great part to play in shaping the political 
destiny of India. ‘‘We Bhall he straying away from a correct perspective if a 
belief ever gains ground tiiat the Liberal Federation has played out its role and 
that it should now make room for intolerant factional organisations.’' They were 
meeting under the shadow of a serious danger of foreign aggression to their 
country. The Japanese menace which had been threatening India and Burma for 
the last several months had ai last come on them. Defence of the motherland was 
their first and foremost concern. 

After paying a tribute to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, “who was the most 
powerful liberalising agent in the realm of thought”, Sir C, ¥, Chintamani 
and Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab^ Maharajadhiraja of Burdwafif whose death 
occurred in the last year, the President went on to discuss the political situation 
in the country. “The primary political question is: how to preserve the democratic 
method in the political system of the country. The situation in our country is 
worsened by the api>eal8 made by extremists who are impatient of democratic 
conditions. We are faced with a situation where the political party formulates 
principles or policies in advance of public discussions and refuses to compromise 
under any circumstances. The multiplicity of parties and groups in our country 
shows that the spirit of co-operation and compromise is inadequately developed. 
The Constitution Act of 1933. in its working, gives us a glimpse into the trends 
of the I'arty-government in India. It does not augur well for idle future. When 
the elections under the new Constitution Act were fought, it was found that the 
(’ongress Party esme out generally successful at the polls, and in seven provinces 
they obtained majorities to their credit. The Congress Party did not fail to exploit 
their splendid electoral victories to the strengthening of their position, and they 
could easily extract an assurance from His Excellency the Viceroy that there 
wmuld be no undue interference with their administration. They accepted Ministry. 
But jt is striking that in the matter of formation of Ministry and in pursuit of 
Ministerial work, the Congress Party showed a definite leaning towards fascist 
methods. They did not take in into account that the peculiar conditions of the 
country, arising from communal electorate and different minority interests, ruled 
out the case for one party government. They recruited Ministers from their own 
party ; they abandoned other parties and even refused their co-operation. 

*'As a political theory, a homogeneous cabinet with unity of purpose is 
effective and useful, but as a political strategy it led to disastrous results. All 
other non-CongresB parties felt that under the Congress regime they had no sccass 
to power, nor should they be given any opportunity to serve. Frankn^s requires 
it to be stated that if the Congress Ministry had been thrown open to the members 
of the non-Congress Hindus and Muslims, their administration could not have 
left lacerated feelings in any section of the community so as to cr^to political 
animosities and antagonisms of so acute a type as is found in non-Congress 
organisations. The Congress threw political wisdom to the winds and hugged 
abstract political theories, which, in practical politics, proved a great handicap. 
If the Congress could continue in power, they might have mown down opposition 
to a considerable extent. But apin in obedience to abstract reasoning they left 
their positions of vantage. Every nationalist will deplore the Congress going out 
of power at the dictate of barren idealism.” 

The President then traced the genesis of the new Constitution Act of 1935 
and said that the time-table in the instalment of reforms in India was so 
disappointing and irritating that the country was easily thrown into a cauldron 
of discontent due to a sense of frustration. It showed a total lack of imagination 
32 
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on the part of the British. Sir Bijoy Prasad explained how the technique of 
constitutionalism must be employed in the circumstances of India. ‘*We should 
be governed by the objective conditions of the country. I feel that our political 
struggle, to be effective ana fruitful, must move around the orbit of constitu- 
tionalism ; it must seize every vantage of power for further conquest of the 
State machinery.” 


A Constitutional Convention 

“In sober realism, the transference of political power to India can only take 
place through the consent of the British nation. Because, in theory, the Imperial 
Parliament is the sole Constituent Assembly of the British Empire. All this 
does not rule out the wresting of political power or the creation of proper 
sanctions for achieving the desired political goal. If the political system is to be 
suited to the new needs and demands of the country, it must be fashioned by 
Indians themselves. Historically, a Constituent Assembly is^ convened to frame 
the constitution of a new state and is understood^ to be committed to three basic 
postulates : (1) it is a sovereign body ; (2) it is to function on the free will of a 
free people ; (3) its decisions are final. Such a concept of the Constituent Assembly 
is related to the phenomenon of revolution. But in our country the objective 
conditions being different, the Oonstituent Assembly should meet as a constituent 
convention, and in order that the Constitution framed may be related to the 
demands of the new situations obtaining in the country, the convention should 
derive its powers from the people. But the Convention elected for the definite 
purposes of drafting the fundamental laws of the country, should neither be 
unwieldy ; nor shoiila it be made a party question to establish the supremacy 
of a particular party. Situated as we are, we suffer from certain limitations in 
the matter of election of National Convention. The country has not up till now 
gone through the training of universal franchise ; the political immaturity of the 
ordinary voters will be evideiifc from the high percentage of illiteracy in the land. 
In the circumstances, the national Convention for the specific purpose of drafting 
the constitution should consist of a small body of people elected either by the 
executives of the different political organisations of the country or by the provincial 
legislatures on the basis of proportional representation. Those who are revolving 
round the orbit of Communal Award and deriving political importance therefrom 
would naturally view with disfavour any democratic proposal for the framing of 
India’s future constitution. But this much they should concede that a majority 
decdsion, at least on matters not affecting their fundamental rights, should not 
be resisted. The National Convention should cease to exist after its allotted task 
is gone through. On the analogy of the Dominions, the Constitution as framed 
by the National Convention, may receive the imprimatur of approval by the 
Broviiicial or Central Legislatures before ratification by the British Parliament. 
Under the present conditions, the authority and the initiative for summoning a 
National Convention lie with the Government of India, and ultimately with the 
British Government, but the demand for such a Convention can be adumbrated 
by the different political parties and the provincial legislatures.” 

Turning to the Pakistan movement, the President said : “The Pakistan 
movement, as propagated by the Muslim League, is a challenge to the fundamental 
unity running through the whole continent of India ; it is a repudiation of the 
luiity of purpose which underlies the external multitudinous ramifications of 
society, it encourages an attitude towards life where emphasis is placed on diff- 
erences and incompatibilities in scorn of the impulse of cohesion. The Pakistan 
movement is iindemoeratie as it perpetuates the two-natlon theory in the political, 
economic and social planes. The true way to maintain Hindu-Moslem unity is 
‘by according due respect to the true distinctness of the different parts.’ Hindu- 
:\loslem friendship is to be viewed not as a mere device for political necessity but, 
as Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore stressed, ‘it is for the sake of our humanity, for 
the full growth of our soul that we must turn our mind towards the ideal of the 
spiritual unity of man.’ 

Failure of reforms 

‘Tt is a constitutional tragedy of the highest kind that the Government of 
India Act, 1935, which granted a federal form of Government, could only be 
applied to the provinces whereas the Central Government continued to be in the 
old habiliment of the Reforms of 1919. Provincial autonomy without the integrating 
inllueiice of a federal form at the Centre was incongruous. With an irresponsible 
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executive in the Centre, Provincial Autonomy incensed provincial jealoueies and 
introduced elements of disintegration involving an assault on the fimdamental unity 
of India. The decentralising inliuence of ]»ro*’incial autonomy was complicated 
by the fact that the barge of the Indian Constitution was towed to the Communal 
Award. With such a handicap, no constitutional machinery can function smoothly 
and effectively. 1 do not criticise the Award so much in the matter of allotment 
of seats, although in a democratic form of government votes are eounted and not 
weighed, as I do in the matter of repudiation of the principle of citizenship. We 
are under the Award not so many citizens owing allegiance to the mother country 
to be returned to the Legislatures by our countrymen, but we shall have to remain 
confined in the compartment of religion for electoral and legiBlatire purposes. The 
failure of the present Constitution is evident from the release of the forces of 
retrogression. The country is, therefore, impatient for new effective, political 
reforms. 

is true that there is the promise of the British Government to the grant 
of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety within the shortest i>eiiod of time 
after the conclusion of the w’ar. I’here is no doubt that we Liberals stand for 
Dominion Btatus, as contemplated by the Statute of Westminster, 1931. It is 
difficult to forecast what order will emerge out of the present mighty conflict of 
competing ideas. After the war, the Statute of Westminster may undergo changes ; 
and the nature of Dominion sovereignty may be suitably modified to strengthen 
the enduring character of the Commonwealth. With this we are not at present 
concerned. The Federation should claim for India the attainment of the status 
and functions of the Dominions within a brief and definite period after the termin- 
ation of the war. I would, therefore, urge that there must be an unequivocal 
declaration by the British Government that after the war India shall no longer 
be treated as a dependency and that our constitution shall give us the same status 
and powers as that of any other unit of the British Commonwealth. If the 
Dominion Status is hedged round with restrictions and safeguards interfering with 
the full play of the functions of responsible Government, the Federation must 
stand up to resist them. No cabinet dictatorship should be installed with an irre- 
movable Executive as the guiding spirit. 

Vageb Conditions 

“The mere pledge of Dominion Status does not inspire enthusiasm amongst our 
countrymen because it is fastened round with three vague conditions: (1) there is no 
definite time limit at the end of which the pledge will be redeemed ; © the transfer 
of political powers should be consisteot with certain historic and other obligations 
which the British Government have towards India ; (3) the right of self-determin- 
ation will be conceded in the event of agreement amongst Indians themselves. This 
three-fold brake emphasised in the recent declarations of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State for India has rendered the pledge illusory and incapable of being redeemed. 
The history of British rule in India is strewn with many a broken pledge, and 
they have honoured such pledges only when the Indian national demand proved 
inexorable. It is a sad comment on British statesmanship. The declaration 
by the British Prime Minister that the Atlantic Charter so far it relates to the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under which they will lim 
wHl not be applicable to India has disappointed Indians greatly, and it has 
deepened their suspicion that Great Britain is not sincere about her war aims 
and in her declarations that this struggle is for the creation of a new world order 
and for the vindication of Democracy. 

The ViCEKOt^s Covmsh 

‘The Liberal Federation has rec^nised that the prewnfc time is not 
congenial for bargaining, though India’s grievances are profound and many, 
and it 8|»eifically asked that the ’Central Government shoiila be so reconslruetm 
to have by convention a fully national character’ and ‘the British Government 
should not ordinarily intertere with any policy that has the support of such an 
JExeeutive and the Central Legislature. All this could be done within the 
limitations of the Constitution Act of 1935. But the demand for political reforms 
during thn period of war met with routine answers from the Viceroy and Secretary 
of State. The vague pledge of Dominion Status was recalled and everything 
was promised after the war in an indefinite manner. The effective part of the 
reply was the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council without introducing therein an 
element of responsibility to the country. I do not deny that His Excellency the 
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Viceroy has got a team of able individuals in the expanded Council. Ability loses 
its effectiveness in the barren channel of non -responsibility. Moreover, the policy 
is executed in a half-hearted way. The portfolios of Defence and Finance should 
also have been entrusted to non-official Indians, enjoying the confidence of the 
country. If the Viceroy’s Council is fully replaced by responsible non-officials 
and if the rule of collective responsibility without undue interference with the 
policy adopted by the Executive Oouncil are stressed and followed, public con- 
fidence might be slowly established. The sooner the present dyaichieal arrange- 
ment in the Exe--utive Council is removed, the better for all concerned. I am 
sure that the Indian members of the Council will soon realise the diflicnlties of 
working under such a system and will feel greatly handicapped by the presence of 
colleagues who are neither responsible to the people nor are in a position to 
approach important issues from the national point of view. 

Principle op Functional Eepresentation 

“The Communal Award, we have found, strikes at the basis of citizenship. 
Rights of citizenship are derived fiom the fact that eitizons are members of society. 
The scheme of the Communal Award is strung on a different note : the common 
life is subordinated to the communal life ; the social well-being is sacrificed to group 
interests. The Liberal Federation cannot but fight for the rights of citizenship. 
The conception of citizenship, it must be noted, is a functional one. We possess 
rights as means of achieving social welfare. Our rights are related to functions, 
and they are to be respected by the State because of_ their social implications, If 
this modern sociological approach is accepted, it will be foupd that functional 
representation in the legislature should be accepted as the alternative to communal 
representation. It is contended by critics that functional representation is a 
reactionary move. They forget that the functional theory of light is the heart of 
the modern concept of the State. The method of representation is to be judged 
by the test if the free ivill of citizens is reflected in the legislature. It is an 
erroneous contention that functional representation will brin^ together a miscella- 
neous group of representatives, eager for advancing their occupational interests. 
Representatives are not expected to act as mere delegates and vassals ; they are as 
much interested in soeial welfare as the representatives of geographical areas. But 
functional representation has certain merits, especially in a country like India. It 
will teach our people that our rights are correlative with functions ; it will do away 
with unwieldy geographical areas ; it will help political consciousness and empha' 
sise the need for organised action.” 

Turning to the problem of defence, Sir B. P, Singh Roy said : “A very large 
portion of Indian revenue is required for military expenditure and it will be most 
unfortunate if the policy of greater Indiauisation with consequent reduction of 
British troops and the strengthening of Indian air and naval forces are not pursued 
with zeal and foresight. The present rate of progress in the matter is disappointing. 
The potential resources of the country have not been carefully husbanded to 
consolidate the land, air and naval forces of India. To-day we are rich with 
resources but weak in materials ; our contributions to the successful prosecution 
of the war on behalf of the Allies are limited by the short-sighted policies in 
respect of armament and industrialisation. But in pushing on our demands, we 
should not forget that the transfer of political power is more important than the 
question of Indianisation in the Army. 

A National Arm's 

“'Die war has already reached our frontiers. To stand by and watch the 
vandalism of infamous aggressors invites disasters on us. Our grievances against 
British rule are great and grave, but we have a duty to our qwn country. We 
cannot calmly see our country overrun by plunderons hordes', 'J'his is not the 
time to bargain on the doctrinal plane, although we should not stop impressing 
the ^ British Government _ that for fuller utilisation of the willing co-operation of 
India the settling of political accounts is urgent. As realists, we cannot remain 
indifferent to the need for co-operation in war efforts and to the necessity of 
political adjustment. I am happy to find that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after his 
recent release has made a significant statement that in the grouping that exists 
there is also no doubt that the piogressive forces of the world are aligned 
with the group represented by Russia, Britain, America and China, and that he 
‘wished _ well to the group which contains the piogressive forces.’ It registers 
a definite swing of opinion in favour of co-operation and removal of all impedi- 
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ments to common action for a common can've. The war has focuasetl our attention 
on the need for a National Army. It has quii-keucd our desire for selLreliance 
for the growth of national life in all its as|r. ts. I cannot conclude my observations 
on the world- war without paying our trilnite of respect to the fighting 
Indian trooiis.” 

The Fresidcnt next dealt with the problems of Indians overseas and the 
diaft Indo-Bnrraa aid. hido-Ucylnn Apieemcrits and hoped that Mr. Aney’s 
abemaih'C that he wotiM get (he two agicements modified suitably would be 
implemented,” 

TRAN-SrER OF rotVER 

In conclusion, the ricsulent said : “In the sphcic of politics the transfer of 

power to Indians is n(;ces‘'‘>ry, in the field of economics, piiniary efforts should be 

the augmenlatiuu of natktual wealthy with eqnitalile dist.iibution amongst all 
the dynamic factors of i>roiUu‘tion ; hi social matteis, we should rise from the 
slough of listlcsancss and make oiir society more vigoiuus and responsive. But 
signs aie not wanting that the political _ ubjectuo is being neglected in the 
scramble for proup-“nprcina"y ; that economic legislations are diiected towards 
the growth of class antagoni.sm without paying heed to the creation of national 
wealth ; and that social apathy and instability are perpetuated by a false concept 
of individualism. We must overcome the^ spiiit of brooding diasatisfaetion tMt 
prevails in the country. I feel that the time is high tor an active rally around 

the flag of constructive nationalism for the attainment of oiir objectives. I trust 

the Federation will keep this in mind. Bande Matarani,” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — Madras— 27th, December 1941 
Ban of Mahasabha Condemned 

A resolution condemning the action of the Bihar Government in banning 
the Hindu Mahasabha Session at Bhagalpur was adopted at to-day's session of 
the Federation. 

Condolence resolutions touching the death of Sir C. Y. Chintamani, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagoie, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan and Messrs. S. P, Basu 
of Calcutta and S. B. Gokhale of Nagpur wers moved from the chair and adopted, 
all delegates standing. 

The Et. Eon, Srinivasa Sastri then moved the following resolution on the 
happenings at Bhagalpur. 

“The National Liberal Federation of India deeply deplores the turn that 
things have taken regarding the session of the Hindu Mahasabha that was to 
have been held in Bhagalpur. The ban placed on it by the Bihar Government 
is a denial of one of the fundamental rights of citizenship for which there was 
no justification in the circumstances. The Federation holds that it was the 
duty of the Bihar administration to afford protection to a lawful meeting of 
citizens from any apprehended molestation or disturbance. The Federation con- 
demns emphatically the arbitrary action of the Government that has driven the 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha and many distinguished members of it into 
an exceedingly difficult situation in which they have by their conduct earned 
the sympathy and respect of tlieir conntiymen.” 

The resolution, Mr, Sastnar said, was worded in mild terms and bis speech 
should also he similarly worded. Bent and broken as he was by age, his sluggish 
blood, be found, ran somewhat swiftly as he moved the resolution. The ordinary 
rule was that people must be assisted by the Government to perform their lawful 
duties and exercise their lawful rights. "Where a disturbance of such exercise was 
possible, the Goveinmenf, if it was fore-wained, should also forearm itself and 
provide the necessary absistance to those wishing to exercise their rights. In 
certain cases, he admitted, it might not be possible to prevent a disturbance or 
hold it in check sufiiciently to let the' exercise of the lawful right and in such 
abnormal cases t!ie law peimitted the police to ban a lawful meeting and let the 
disturbers of public peace prevail for the time being. Such cases however were 
rare, at any rate, should be rare wheie vigilance was common in the protection of 
people employed in the lawful occupations. 

Mr. Sastn then narrated the events culminating in the arrests of Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders and said that the action that Mr. bavarkar and other leaders 
took merited the aj'probation of all independent and honouiable citizens iloud 
aptplause). Mr. Saiaikar was ‘‘a man of peace” and he decided that three days 
before the Bakrid, the Mahasabha should conclude its sessions, thus affording an 
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interval long enough to let imseions subside and the city fall into its usual mood. 
This, however, did not satibfy the local administration and it decided to ban the 
meeting until things should settle down. i. e-, until the Gth Januaiy. Mr. Savaikar’a 
patience was exhausted. The speaker said he was not well acquainted with Mr, 
Savarker and had met him only once at “one of those infruetuous pacificatory tea’s 
organised by 8ir Ohimanlal yetalvad.” On that occasion he had expected to see a 
gentleman perverse, obstinate and loud but found “a thin-looking, quiet Maharashtra 
chap speaking slowly and deliberately, seldom laising his voice and always apparen- 
tly in full iiossession of his mind and knowing exactly what he wanted.” In his 
talk there was nothing to remind one of his unparalleled experiences. His life was 
marked by the greatest hardships and considerable amount of what might be 
called ‘‘undeserved persecution.” There was no note of bitterness in his speech, 
nothing certainly anti-Oovernment or anti-British. Mr. Sastii said he at once 
conceived a great admiration for the man and his own estimate of the person had 
been confirmed by Mr. Savaikar’s behaviour during this trying episode. For, 
Mr. Savarkar did all he could to see that the matter passed off quietly and the 
Mahasabha was allowed to exercise its unquestioned right of meeting, He gave 
DO offence whatever so far as Mr. Sastri could see. 

“There might be differences of oninlon as to what he should have done in the 
circumstances”, Mr. Sastri said, “but I am one of those who hold that upon 
the whole Mr, Savarkar’s conduct and that of his colleagues merits the approbation 
of all independent and honourable citizens. I do not think they could have done 
less”. Mr. Sastri than dealt with the piquant situation that followed the arrest of 
many eminent deleptes including Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, a Minister of Bengal and 
said that the Administration of Bihai had raised more trouble by trying to 
prevent the meeting than they would have had to face if they had allowed it to 
continue. The local Muslim community had, to add to the complication, expressed 
tlieir sympathy with the organisers of the Mahasabha and at least a section of 
them joined in the hartal organised as a demonstration against the action of the 
administration. The Muslim community did not welcome the stamp of disturbers 
of public meetings that was sought to be put upon them by the Administration 
ana announced that they were certainly not the fanatical or irresponsible set of 
citizens they were represented to be. The news of the holding of a meeting inside 
the jails under the chairmanship of “our irrepressible friend, Dr. Moonje” and the 
passing of a number of resolutions at that meeting and another meeting held at 
Bhagalpur by the delegates provided further “extra-ordinary news.” 

If there was the smallest justification for the Bihar Government’s apprehen- 
sions, Mr. Sastri said they should have received some sort of confirmation as the 
meetings were held and the resolutions were being passed. But it did not appear 
that the local Muslim community was in the least disturbed nor did they go any- 
where near those assembled at the meeting. 

It, therefore, appeared to him that without proper reasons, the Bihar Go- 
vernment set about doing “thie perfectly irregular and arbitrary act” of preventing 
the esetcise by citizens of their rights. 

Referring to a possible objection that the Liberal Federation, as a non-com- 
munal organisation, could not consider such resolutions, Mr. Sastri said that it was 
true that the Federation had so far done no more than watch such happenings “most 
interestedly and mo8t_ concernedly”, but matters had now gone too far. Time after 
time, things of this kind had taken place, and, within his knowledge, extending to a 
fairly considerable period, “the suffeiers and victims have always been one commu- 
nity.” Without the least hesitation, the Federation should act similarly if and 
when fellow citizens of the other communities, Muslims or Ohristians or Parsis, got 
into a scrape of this kind. They would not then, he was sure, be behind-hand in 
going to their rescue and support. But, so far as he could see, this statement was 
not likely to be put to test : for no Government would or was likely to taka such 
action. At any rate, that was the prevailing belief amongst them. “While we are 
willing,” Mr. Sastii said, “to^stand by any community whose exercise of lawful 
rights is called into question, we cannot hold our hands and watch while the Hindu 
community is treated in this way,” 

In fairness to the Muslim community of Bhagalpur, Mr. Sastri added, they 
did not seem to have then or now by their conduct given the slightest room for 
the fear that ^ had bi ought ^ about the present awkward situation. Mr. Sastri 
reiterated the view that Mr. Bavaikar and his colleagues could not have done any 
lees than they did so. Some might ask whether the Federation supported, 
knowingly and deliberately, the action of the Hindu Mahasabha delegates in 
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disobeyinfi tlie lawful order of the Bihar Governinent, The reaoliition said that 
these leadeis had by tlu-ir conduct earned “the Hympathy and respect” of their 
countrymen. It did not use any atronji or inappropriate language. For his 
own part, he would go further ; but. the Federation had always been known for 
its moderation both in language and condnef. lie would not dare commit it to 
anything stronger. lie communded the resolution as being in its wording appro- 
priate and in keeping ami as not committing the Federation in future to any 
course of conduct which might be considered either in the nature of general 
truculence or disobedience of a lawful command. 

Concluding, Mr, Srinirasa SusPi said that he was always disposed to allow 
for the ditficuUics of those who held charge of the heavy portfolio of law and 
order. It was always a diftkuit ami a veiy trying charge. Very often, it might 
become necessary for them to use force— and they wete at perfect liberty^ to use 
it as and to the extent it might become necessary. But in the use of this force 
the officers of the Government had to see that the character and the habits of 
the population they weie in ciiarge of were all led into proper channels, “If 
they exeicise their functions upon smdi occasions in sucii a way that the disturbers 
of public meetings, the men who tbieatcn to misbehave, are encouraged while 
those who submit to oider and who are generally mild are penalised,— if that 
kind of thing happens often — then the political education of the citizens takes a 
wrong turn. People leaiii the unfortunate lesson tliat rebellion will pay and that 
habitual submission to order will not meet with proper reward”, Mr. Sastri 
tWefore hoped that those in authority would regard these words as “friendly 
advice” and exercise authority “in defence of tlie right and not in defence of 
the wrong” (Cheers). 

8ir Cowasji Jehangir seconded the resolution which was supported by Dr. 
i?, P. Paranjpye and cairied unanimously. 

Pakistan Condemned 

Mr. E, Vinayaka Row moved the following resolution: 

“The National Liberal Federation of India is emphatically opposed to any 
idea of dividing India into Pakistan and Hindustan on communal basis. Such 
a division in the opinion of the Federation is anti-national, inimical to unity 
and cohesion of India and entails the danger of disintegrating the national units, 
resulting in complete disruption of the nation.” 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao at the outset pointed out that the Liberals did not want 
to admit political claims based on communal grounds. He also referred to the 
fact that at every stage of constitutional progress the Muslim demands were Ireing 
put up higher and higher. He next analysed the Pakistan scheme as explained 
10 the resolutions of the All-India Muslim Leapue, and said that it was unwork- 
able and harmful even for the Muslims themselves. The best safeguards for all 
communities would be an All-India Federal Constitution. Pakistan was a mirage 
which should not be pursued any longer. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

Opposition to Communal Electorates 

Mr. Mf D, ^ Altekar moved the last resolution on the order paper for the 
day. The resolution affirmed that the aim of India's political evolution should be 
democracy not baaed on considerations of race, or creed ; that the Federation 
was oppcffied to the permanent existence of communal electorates and the present 
communal award and that, as it would not be practicable to effect the reforms 
immediately, steps should be taken to eliminate separate communal electorates 
by the creation of joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite period- 

A good deal of the mischief that had assumed dangerous forms to-day. the 
speaker said, could he traced to the introduction of separate electorates. This 
system bred a certain amount of religious and credal fanaticism as a result of 
which nationalism suffered. In a country where nationalism had to be evolved 
out of various elements, there was grave danger to that objective in having a 
system which gave prominence to race and religion and not to nationalism. The 
Federation could not disavow democracy although that ideal was being assailed on 
all sides and Mr. Churchill himself would not take India with him in his fight 
for that ideal, t^eparate electorates militated against democracy and the healthy 
development of democratic institutions and nationalism. 

The resolution was put to the House and carri^. 
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Besolutions— Srd. Day— Maflras— 28th. December 1941 
Rbsolotion on the War 

Sir Ohhnanlal Setealvai moved the first resolution on the War to-day which 
was as folio vvs : , , , 

‘ The National Liberal Federation of India feels that the war of aggression 
started by Nazi Germany, supported by Fascist Italy and Imperial Japan has 
proved to be a great menace to freedom, peace and tranquillity in the world. The 
Federation is of the opinion tliat the forces of progress and justice in this 
conflict are represented by the Allied Powers such as Great Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China. 

“The Federation feels that the present Far East War situation has brought 
India into the front hue of the conflict and therefore appeals both to the 
Government and the people to view the situation^ realistically, and mobilise the 
resources of the country in men and material, to protect the lives of India’s 
teeming millions from the imminent danger which threatens the country. At 
the same time it feels that the unity between the Government and the people 
required for the necessary effort will not be possible unless a new psychological 
atmosphere is created by a change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
towards India, which is urgently called for.” 

Sir CUimnlal said that the country was now passing through very anxious 
times. With the entry of Japan into the war, danger had come to the very door 
of India. One never knew, but any of the towns of India might be attacked at 
any time by sea or air. It seemed to him that the people had not yet awakened 
to the seriousness of the situation. We were still quarrelling amongst ourselves, 
debating Pakistan, separate electorates and Indians in Burma when Buvmans 
were running away from^ Burma. He^ felt that these questions should be put in 
cold storage for the time being and realising the real gravity of the situation we 
should take immediate measures such as we could to defend our country, 

“The virtual dictator of the great political party of India”, the speaker 
continued, was preaching non-violence under any circums'tances and asking his 
countrymen _ to allow themselves to be slaughtered by the enemy if he should 
come to India and offer him no resistance. Other people were taking the cue 
from this “great dictator of a great political party ” The Bombay Corporation, 
for instance, had not taken A,R,P. measures with regard to the thousands of 
children in the Corporation schools of that city and had done nothing to piotecfc 
the watei-supply or provide alternative means for such supply. There were others, 
who talked of independence, dominion status and what not, and were trying to 
make a bargain that if Britain declared independence, India might join the war. 
All these people, he feared, did not re.aliae the situation. Oiir interests, Sir 
Chimanial said, were bound up with the interests of England ; if England should 
fall, what would happen to India, and the talk of dominion status, iudepend^ncR 
Pakistan and all the rest of it ? All that would be in the meltuig pot. The 
resolution therefore appealed ^ to the people to do all they could to join the war 
effort in order to save their wives, children, home and property and country. 
Unless this war was won, India would have a verj bad time indeed. 

8ir Chimanial said that he was not, however, unmindful that Britain 
had behaved badly, towards India in the past. If Britain had fitted us for 
defence and trusted ns, to-day India would have raised forces consisting of 
millions that would defend not only India, but the commonwealth and Britain 
herself. But regrettable to say, British Government had not done that. They 
had not ludustiialised India in the manner in which they should have done, 
in which case India would have_ been the real arsenal of the Commonwealth. 
While the indictment could legitimately be levelled by us against Biitain, for 
the moment we have only to lemember that all controversies in the face of the 
present menace had to be put into cold storage and that we have to work together 
to defend our countrymen, our property and homes. In doing so we would not 
be obliging Britain, but defending our own countiy. While the resolution made 
this appeal, it also called upon the Biiti&h Government that in order that the war 
effort in India may be intensified, and that the people might get enthusiatie, it 
was necessary for the Government to make a proper gesture and ensure to India 
by definite promises and acts that at the end of the war the position of India 
in the Commonwealth would be one of perfect equality with every other dominion 
and with Britain herself. He commended the resolution for their acceptance. 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried. 
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IXDi\ Asd The Atlantic Charter 

ir^ir I\ S Sir^isi’imi Atyar moved the resolution relating to the constitution 
for India : 

'*T]ic National Tuboral Forloration of India protests against the Prime Minister’s 
speet'h oxt'luding India from the svope of the Atlantic Charter and the recent 
spcci'hO't of Mr. Ainciy and Lord Liiditiigo^v reiterating the determination of His 
Mulrotv’s (iO\ernmeat to make no chanao in their policy towards India. 

“The E.*dejnt!oii while re, aidhm'- the re.-eut expansion of the Viceroj^’s 
Exc<‘ntivc Council hy the apiiointraeut of additional Indian members as a step in 
the riaht diredion, eon-iders it as entiiely inaderiuate to meet the needs of the 
hitiiatioii. It i-s of the opinion that the Central Government should be so 
recon-tructal as to have a fully national tdiaracter. The Executive Council should 
consist entirely of iioii-otiiciar Indians who should take charge of all portfolios 
including those of Hefi'iiee and Finance. The I'cconstiuctcd Government should 
deal with all fiuestions of }>olicy on the basis of joint responsibility, and the British 
Government should iiul oi’din,u'ny interfere with any policy that has the support of 
the Inilianised Exeeutne and the Central Legislature. 

“In regaid to all Inter-Imperial and International matters the xeconstriicted 
Government shouhl ho ticatcd on the same footing as iJomiiiion Governments. 
The Federation further demands that in order to remove the doubts and 
apprehensions that have been created as to the genuineness of the intentions of His 
Jlajesty’s Government legaiding the fiitui-e constitutional status of India, it should 
be immediately declared that India will enjoy the position of equality in regard to 
both status and functions with England and the Dominions within a period not 
exeeecling two years after the oonelusion of the war. 

In the opinion of the Federation, the gravity of the International situation 
makes the acceptance of the demands put forward above, a matter of urgent 
importance. It is necessary at this juncture that the Government should take bold 
and statesmanlike stops to bring about a unity between the people and the 
Government in the best interest of both India and England.” 

Far from failing to realise the gravity of the situation, said Sir Sivastvami 
Aiyar, the Federation fully realised it and wanted that it should be realised similarly 
not merely by the people of this country but by the Government also. That, he 
said, was the substance of the resolution, which was consequential on the previous 
one. That the grai’ifcy of the situation was fully realised by the people was proved 
by the exodus that was occurring in the last few days from Calcutta and Madras. 
What, however, did not appear to be sufficiently realised was how it -should be deiijt 
with and what steps should be taken in this connection. The resolution drew 
attention to^ the measures which in their opinion were necessary to meet the 
situation as it had develo):>ed. 

After explaining the scope and implications of the resolutions, Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar said that at several meetings he addressed, the question was often asked, 
“Yoil exhort us to fi^ht for this country. Whose country is this ?” The auction 
might seem foolish but u reflected the real feeling in several minds which made 
itself audible,^ It was necessary that all people should be made to feel that in 
fighting in this war, they were really fighting for themselves and their own country. 
It was necessary to create a feeling of identity of interest between the people and 
the Government— he doubted if any one would today say that such identity did 
exist— and the Federation would oe justified in, pointing out that conviction of 
such unity of interests could be brought^ about by measures of the kind formulated 
in the resolution. Tlie Federation did not ask that the constitution should be 
framed straightaway. The Federation rmlised fully that during a war it mi^t not 
be possible. The resolution, therefore, confined itoelf to a few important matters, 
which could be dealt with without any chsaige in the constitution. The Peclaration 
of August 1940 which the authorities were fond of harping upon at every stage gave 
a veto to the Muslim community in r^ard to introduction of r^ponsible 
government and freedom for India ; that was how Muslim spokesmen themselves 
interpreted it TTiough the Government had stated that no change would be 
introduced unless the major communities agreed the Government h a d themselves 
departed from that attitude aud notwithstanding the failure of the communities 
to agree, expanded the Viceroy’s Council. The resolution suggested that the move 
was a step in the right dirndion. But, the mere transfer of a few harmless 
portfolios. All the portfolios should be transferred to Indian non-officials. Nothing 
would satisfy the country as to the willingness of the authorities to transfer power 

33 
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than the vesting of tbe portfolios mentioned in the resolution on Indians. The steps 
suggested Tvere essential to convince people about the sincerity of Britain’s intentions 
by India. What the country to-day wanted, was “some positive translation of 
promises into deeds.” 

The resolution was then put to the House and declared carried. 

Transfer op Defence Portfolios^ 

Mr. E. N. Kiinzru moved the next resolution relating to Defence. The 
resolution reiterated the demand for a radical change m the defence policy of the 
Government of India and for proper preparations for the security of India by 
entrusting defence to an Indian commanding the confidence of the people and 
organising the defence forces on a national basis. The resolution also urged that 
the policy of Indianisaiion in all grades of the Army, Navy and Air Force should 
be implemented and that classification of people as martial and non-martial should 
be given up and the Army recruited from all Provinces and classes to a greater 
extent than now, 

Mr. Kunzru said that the war had shown that Self-Government had no 
meaning unless the people had the power to maintain it. Our ability to rule 
ourselves would depend, to no small extent, on the suggestions contained in the 
resolution. It was not merely Indians, but Australians and New Zealanders also 
were dissatisfied with the present state of their defences. India had no government 
of her own and, therefore, was not able to pursue national policies in connection 
with the development of her defence arrangements. She had, therefore, all the 
more reason to be dissatisfied with the existing situation. 'J’he resolution insisted 
that defence forces should be placed under Indian control and should be na- 
tionalised. Our great, misfortune had been that so far, the shaping of policies had 
been in the hands of persons who were not sympathetic of our aspirations ahd 
were unable to envisage our problems from the national point of view. Hence 
the demand that steps should be taken even at this stage to secure the safety of 
India. He could not admit the view that it would be against our interests for an 
Indian Defence Member to have charge of defence. If Burma could have a Barman 
Defence Member, he saw no reason why India should not be given an Indian 
Defence Member. The Defence Member would concern himself with questions of 
policy and in regard to recruitment, training, and discipline of the Army, he 
would be guided by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Giving next figures for Emergency Commissions, Mr. Kunzru said that only 
23J per cent of them had been given to Indians and one and a half per cent to 
Anglo-Indians, while the remaining 75 per cent had gone to British candidates. 
This clearly showed that the British Government had not changed their previous 
policy, and_ that they were prepared to train Indians as officers only in the last 
resort. Again Gommisaions had been given mostly in the infantry and the cavalry. 
Very^ few Indians had been given Commissions in the artillery or in the 
technical branch. The branches of the Army which required scientific knowledge 
had gained considgjjable importance since the commencement of this war. But the 
excuse held out was that the right type of Indians was not available. This was 
an old excuse and they would be perfectly on safe ground if they refused to accept 
it. He had also been told that British soldiers had been promoted from the ranks 
to commissioned posts in the Sappers and Miners, though they had no knowledge 
of engineering, ^ Such being the case, how could they accept the charge that Indians 
with the requisite qualification were not available ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kunzru said that while the Air Force would he Indianised, 
within a short time, the same position had not been accepted with regard to 
Royal Indian Navy. Only one out of three vacancies used to be given to Indians. 
Even under the present emergency the proportion of Indian Officers to European 
Officers was three to five. Mr. Kunzru also regretted that the British Government 
had not made efforts to carry on propaganda for recruitment to the Navy to the 
same extent as they had done in the ease of the Army and the Air Force, If 
this bad been done young men would have come forward in greater numbers to 
join this important branch than at present. 

After pointing out that the old theory of martial and non-martial races had 
broken down, Mr. Kunzru asked what the Government had done to develop the 
martial spirit of the Bengalees and the Madrassees now that there was war in the 
East. He added that if the British Government wished to get from Indians the 
utmost support, they must take a leaf out of the book of the Chinese and, 
completely trusting Indians, assure them that their freedom was not a matter of 
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years but only of months and weeks, and that in fighting for the defence of 
Great Britain and other countries they would be fighting for their own defence. 
If Britain could be prevailed uiion to accept this policy the result would be 
marvellous. 

Other Resolutio:^s 

Six reeolufions were moved from the Chair and adopted unanimously. The 
first resolution urged Iinliaiiisafion of the Supply Department, pressed on the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments to foster the industrial 
development of the coiintiy and establishment or expansion of basic chemical and 
other industries under Indian control and management. It further expressed the 
view that special attention ahould be paid to the eBtaf)Ii8hment of small-scale 
industries, and urged the taking of all possible steps to develop ship-building, 
aircraft, automobile, locomotive and other key industries in the country. 

In the second resolution the Federation urged that the cases of persons 
detained under the Defence of India Act or under any other special powers of 
the Government should be submitted to a Committee of High Court Judges in 
each Province for review, from time to time. 

The Federation expressed^ apprehension that the steps so far taken by the 
Government in organising civil defence would prove neither effective nor ade- 
quate and called upon the Government to take immediate and more effective 
measures for strengthening the Civil Defence Organisations in existence and 
called upon all people to co-operate fully and whole-heartedly in the protection of 
their hearths and homes. 

The Federation, by another resolution, expressed its full sympathy with the 
natural and legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for civil and 
political liberties and urged the Rulers of States to concede to their subjects 
freedom of speech, press, association, and worship as well as representative 
Government as a prelude to Responsible Government. 

The next resolution disapproved of the joint report of the Indo-Ocylon 
delegations on the ground that it ignored the assurances given by Ceylon 
from time to time to Indians of equality of |)olilical and legal rights in Ceylon. 
The resolution expressed the emphatic opinion that Indians should enjoy the 
same rights as regards free entry, carrying on of business or following professions 
etc. as citizens of the United Kingdom, No distinction should be made r^aeding 
employment in governmental or quasi-governmentsl bodies between children of 
persons holding domicile of choice and those holding certificates of permanent 
tettlement and that these should have the same rights as other citizens of 
C^Ioii and that Indians already in Ceylon should have unrestricted right of 
entry and freedom r^arding employment. 

On the Indo-Burma Agreement, the Federation expressed the opinion that 
it waff inconsistent with statutory and other pledges given to India and appealed 
to the Government not to issue an Order-in-Council unless the pact was suitably 
modified and its discriminatory and humilating provisions regarding Indians were 
removed. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

The following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year 

President; tSir Bijoy Pro&od Smgh Boy ; Vice-Presidents : Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, Sir V. N. Chandavarkar ; Et. Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sastriar ; Sir Morofmnt 
Joshi ; Dr. R. P. Paranjjpe, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. J. N. Basu, Pandit 
E, N. Kunzru, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Bastri, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir and Mr. 
P, N. Sapra, SecretarTes; Messrs: AT. J5, Altekar^ N. 0. Bharucha and Nibaran 
Chandra Ray. 

The Federation accepted the invitation of Mr. T, R. Qadre, seconded by Mr. 
Mr. P. Kodananda Rao, to hold the next annual session at Nagpur. The session of 
the Federation was then dissolved. 



The Non*Party Political Leaders’ Conference 

Presidential Address — Poona — 26th» July 1941 


The Non-Party Political Leaders’ Confcience commenced at Poona on the 26th, 
July 1941. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in his presidential address, gave a lead to the 
Conierence as to the attitude it should adopt on the problems facing the country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur spoke for sixty minutes and severely criticised the 
Secretary of State and the British Government in regard to their attitude 
towards India’s demands and particularly, the announcement of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council “to meet the pressure of work created by 
the war.” Dealing with the allocation of portfolios to the new Indian members, Sir 
Te] Bahadur Sapru said : “The meaning of it is obvious. The three portfolios, 
Defence, Home and Finance, are portfolios with which power and initiation of 
policy are associated. We resent very strongly, and I think there is hardly any 
Indian who will not resent it, that in regard to the distribution of portfolios, 
Indians should have been dealt with so unfairly. We were particularly anxious 
that the Defence Portfolio should be transferred to us.” Sir Tej maintained that 
anyone of the eight Indian members was competent enough to hold any of the 
tWe portfolios now withheld from Indian hands. 

The President welcomed the inclusion of these eight Indians in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and deprecated any idea of rejection. He said: ‘Tam 
not a believer in the ascetic idea that we should give up everything. We should 
seize as much power as comes into our hands and, ask for more.” 

Taek Before the New Members 

Discussing the task ahead of the new Executive Councillors, the President 
said ; “Their primary task will be to render every assistance in the prosecution 
of the war, but while doing so, they cannot forget the internal situation in the 
country. They will have to bring pressure to bear upon the holders of those 

E ortfolios of power which have been withheld from them, as peaceful conditions 
ave got to be restored inside the country and the time and eneigy of the people 
which, at the present moment, are being wasted in fruitless slogans and cries 
must be harnessed towards constructive work. T hey will have to advocate and 
press for a policy of conciliation It can be no pleasure to anyone of us that 
many thousands of our countrymen should be in jail. It is true that they have 
gone to jail because they wanted, to go to jail, they were obliging enough to go to 
jail, but I still maintain that in the existing conditions no Government can afford 
for a long time to defy or ignore the pressure of public opinion in this matter, 
and whatever may be my views with regard to the Satyagraha Movement — I am 
a confirmed sinner in that respect — I do hold very stiongly that so long as 
thousands of men are in jail, so long will the Indian mind be diverted from 
constructive channels to fruitless channels. It will be up to the members of the 
new Executive Council to discuss this question with their colleagues and do their 
best to restore normal peaceful condition. I have no doubt that they are men 
strong enough to do it. A mere expression of hope by them will not do. What 
is necessary is that those who are now going to the Executive Council should 
interest themselves in this matter,” 

The President referred to the appointment of a separate Minister in the United 
Kingdom to deal with matters connected with reconstruction of society after the 
war and said that similarly the work of reconstruction in India should be taken in 
hand ; reconstruction of our political life, particularly our economic life. 

Bir Tci Bahadur Sapru also emphasised the need for the Indian members of 
the expanded Executive CounciHo interest themselves in bringing about communal 
harmony in the country and said : “I think the greatest service which men who 
have been appointed to the Executive Council can render to the couhtiy is to take 
some steps, with the authority belonging to their office, with the resources at their 
disposal to bring about harmony and goodwill between the warring ccflumunities of 
India. It should be made to appear to the people of this country that the Govern- 
ment are really anxious that the communities, which have been waning so far, 
should bury the hatchet and should approach each other with a view to establishing 
harmonious relations and an atmosphere of peace. Unfortunately, the histoiy of our 
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country ha'i been full of dcpisair in rcjiaul to tliis lunttor. I do not tblnk 'wc can 
allow the cianmunal hituntion as it has (kccioiinl in ccitaiii yarts of the (‘puntry fo 
deteriorate ftutiicr. I Inufi alwavs iKaliituincd that in a matter of this chara- 
cter it la not only oiir duly to rcuJt'i' (\ay s'^rvicc ibiit we • an, but also it is the 
duty of the duly coii'itItnlnr(!ov*nnmeiit ht idau' at tbe head of the movemeut 
so that the iicoi'bi will undcistand that the t'U\crnmcut is jjcuuuu'ly anxioub that 
theic should lie itacc and Jiuunoiiy in th;s tountry.’’ 

Tiu: BoMutY C(tjTr:LRi:N*(:n 

Earlier in his simdi, Sii Tej Bahatbu S>'pru exhaustively reviewed the events 
that occimed siio’e the Beuxiiay ineeluiu’ oi the ( unfcitm e iii MaiLii last, lie iCi ailed 
llie Bombay Iksobtion and said; “AccohIiu^ to the Bi solution j assed by the 
Confeience, I submitted a cojy of the_ Ib‘'uhitioii, to;:ctlier with a mpnomndum 
to tile Viceroy and snbhOiuontiy interviewed him pid had a loiifC and trieiidly talk 
on the vaiious feulijivts <‘Ovcred by the HeHihitioa. Events Jam' moved veiy fast 
since then on the internal iunal side. As you ail know the war has he*tn aji] Uiiichhii^ 
nearer India and there is not one anion^ht i;s who dotv not rralise the danjicr to 
wliich India is exi osed. If for no otiiei reason at least lor the leasou that it is 
up to us that we should make the best ol our oppoitunitics and lontiihute the 
utmost wc can towards the war cirort. \Ve had a vivid realisation of the flangcrs 
at that time vihen vve met in Bombay, and it was because of that feeling that we 
ventured to tell tbe British Govcinment and the Government of India that the 
policy they had hitherto followed was a very nairow and shoit-sighted one which 
eireumatanees in the country did not justify and which would not tend to arouse 
enthusiasm for war eflbrt. We said so in plain and uiivaiuished language and that 
is our conviction even now.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, proceeding, said, that the Bombay Conference was 
exposed to criticism on certain sides, but it also met with a substantial measure of 
support from all sides. He had carefully followed the trend of opinion as express- 
ed in tbe Press throughout India, ‘T do not think” he said, ‘‘I am putting the 
case too high when I say that tbe vast majority of Indian newspapeis took a very 
fair view of the Conference at Bombay ami gave it a substantial measure of supixirt 
evtm though some papers might have thought that we did not go far enough,” 

. Bir Tej recallfd the debate in the House of Commons in April last and said 
that the stand taken by the Bombay Conference had found supj oxter in the Biitish 
Parliament, in persons like Sir Geoige Schuster and Sir Stanley Eecd._ The British 
Press also, generally speaking, was sympathetic. There was a growing feeling in 
England that in the midst of many preoccupations, His Majesty’s Government 
had got to tackle the Indian problem and tackle it in a generous and bold, states- 
manlike sjdrit. 

^ Kcpudiatiug the suggestion made in certain quarters that the Conference was 
sailinir under false colours, that it was a pale shadow of the Congress or the Hindu 
Mahasabha , Bir Tej said : ’There is no iota of truth in tbe statement that this 
Conference was called in tbe interests of any particular ]‘olitical paity. It was a 
Conference of indci'endent men, who tbougbt that, in the circumstames that had 
arisen in the country, it was cleaily their duty to give a warning to the Government. 
The Conference had also been aseailtd on the ground that it was a gathering of 
old, estimable people, who occupied no repiesentative character. We never claimed 
a representative character. We do not say that we have been elected by any class 
ot men. As citizens and taxpayers of this country we bad a right to say what 
should be done and what should not be done. Speaking for mysdf, I say I 
represent myself, which is saying a ^eat deal more than what many people can say 
of tliemselves. A leader is yet to Be born in India who can lead me by the nose, 
(cheers.)” 

Progress Should Xot Be Hindered 

Replying to the argument by certain officials and politicians that it was absurd 
for anyone to demand or to exi ad during the war that anything big could be 
hoped for or achieved, unless the two major jolitical Parties came to an agieement, 
the President said ; “The position we took up then was tliat nothing would please 
us more if the two Paities could come to a settlement at once. Nothing woiihl 
please us more if the two Paitics could come to a settlement with the 
Goveniment. We said it then and we say it now that eveiyone of us will step 
aside. (Cheers.) We arc nut working in a spirit of rivalry. But we maintained at 
that time, and we maintain now, that events siiould not be allowed to wait uixm 
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the pleasure of any particular Party, howsoever strong it may be, or leader, 
howsoever distinguished he may be. The rest of the country should not be 
penalised, because certain individuals do not come to a settlement between 
themselves. It was in this spirit the Bombay Resolution was passed."’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru referred to Jlr. Ameiy’s speech in the House of Gom- 
monts in April last and said : “When I read the speech for the first time, I was 
disappointed, hut when I read it for the second time I found that Mr. Ameiy was 
emphatic that nothing was to be expected in India nntil the two major communi- 
ties settled their diflereiices, and when I _ further read it I found Mr. Amery’s 
anxiety in advising us that the best thing for us to do was not to go on with me 
Conference, but to biing about a Central Party and a rival party. I saw he was 
on the way to surrender. I do not think he has surrendered.. It w;ould be giving 
a false impression if I suggested that Mr. Amery has surrendered. British politicians 
do not easily snrrendei, and particularly Conservatives, and Mr. Amery is a very 
distinguished member of the Conservative Party. But they have got to yield to 
pressuie of public miinion, both in England and India and that they must yield 
sooner or later, I have no doubt in my mind. I am clear, that if we go on 
pressing our demand, the time is not very distant, even for Mr. Amery, to find a 
suitable formula and say that for these reasons he is taking another step.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru recalled the background of the Bombay meeting and also 
referred to the background of the present meeting and said that when they met in 
Bombay there was a general feeling of depression and frustration all over llie coun- 
try. People did not know what to do. People felt that there was no reasonable 
likelihood of the two major parties coming to an early settlement, or the British 
Government or the Government of India showing any signs of mobility. But in 
the month of July 1941 His Majesty’s Government in England and the Government 
of India had shown some signs of mobility. 

INDIANISATION OB' EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The President recalled the Bombay Ecsolution and referred to the criticism 
in certain quarters that it had suggested certain impracticable or revolutiouai^ 
proposals and said: ‘ There was not a single section in the Government of India 
Act which required that a certain number of persons to the Executive Council 
should be Indians and ceitain otheis Europeans. The statutoiy qualification 
laid down was that theie should be three members who had put in ten years’ 
service under the Crown in India. This did not lay down that they should be 
Europeans only or Indians only. Therefore if to-day His Majesty’s Government 
decided to appoint all eleven members to the Executive Council from among 
Indians it wouId_ no more be inegular or constitutional than it would be if they 
decided to appoint eleven Europeans. I, therefore, do not see how exception 

can be taken to our proposal for appointment of all members from among 
Indians. I can understand the criticism if it is argued that it is impolitic- to 
do 80 (cheers). The policy of the British Government at the present moment 

is that there must be a certain element of British Services in the Executive 
Council which, in its turn, implies that the British Government is not prepared 

to trust you. We frankly resent this. We say if the British Government has 

not not been wise so far, although it should have been wise long ago, it is time 
that_ during the present war, when the greatest challenge has been thrown 
at its supremacy, it sliould prove wise. There is nothing unconstitutional in 
appointing an Indian National Government, particularly when this Government 
is going to be responsible to the Crown during the duration of the war, just as 
the present members aie.” 

Equality of Status 

Eeferring to the criticism about asking for equality of status for India’s 
representatives at Intepational and Imperial Conferences, the President said that 
theie was np constitutional impropriety in the proposal, as India was already 
represented in _ the League of Nations. India had her own High Commissioners in 
various coimtiies and the Governmont of India had decided to appoint an Agent- 
General to the Government of India in the United States. There was theiefore 
nothing revolutionary in the pioposal, particularly if it was remembered that 
Mr, Wedgwood Benn, the then Secretaiy of State for India, had said in 1929 
that Dominion Status was alieady in action in India. What the Conference had 
demanded was that these represep tati’^ es must be appointed by the Government 
of India and should receive iustruetious direct from this Government, not from 
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the Conj'resR, Muslim TiCafrue, the Hindu Slahasabha or the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference, but the only constituted Governnioiit of India. It was mconceivable 
that a representative of srich a Government would a.jE counter to instructions. 
What they had desired was that such reiwcseufadvcs should nob be led by the 
nose by tne Secretary of Htate. There was nothiUj^ improper or revolutionary 
in this proposil. 

bir Tej reiterated his demand made at the Hombiiy Conference that India 
should have the same status as Britain anti the L>(jminion8 at the end of the 
war and that there should be a time-limit in rtvurd to enabling India to reach 
that status after the conclusion of the war. 

Transfer of Towers 

Sir Tc} Bahadur Supru, proceeding, dealt with the recant espansioti of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. He said that the changes ii-id been cQccted on the 
ground that it was an admiidatrative need. They weie being introduced to relieve 
pressure of work in certain Dcpaitments. “It has been frankly admitted,’ Bit 
Tej said, “by the Secretary of State and others that no merit can be cla5me<l for 
these changes on the constitutional side. Indeed, the Secretary of State has been 
over*anxioufl to state i>uhlicly that the poluy of His Majesty's Government on 
the constitutional side remains unaffected. Not taking that statement at its 
face value, one is tempted to ask whether it is only in these Departments 

which were hitherto held by Indiana that there is congestion of work and 
whether the Departments which were held by English members of the Civil 
Service, namely, Defence, Home and Eitiance, had not had additional work. 
If the departmental work is examined, I should be surprised if it did not turn 
out to be the case that the work in the Defence, Finance and Communications 
Ifepartments has increased.^ I should be reluctant to believe that the work in 
Public Health and Education Departments has so much increased that it has 

necessitated a splitting of that portfolio into several portfolios. Finance, Home 
and Defence Portfolios should have been divided and sub-divided. This process 
of division should nob have been confined to the Departments, which were held 
by Indians. The meaning of it is obvious. The three portfolios of Finance, 
Defence and Home are portfolios with which initiation of policy is associated. 
ITie Thomas Committee on Indian Defence had reported that it was the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government that the defence of India should be, in an 

increasing measure, the concern of India. How is it going to be the concern 

of India when Indians are deprived of the chance of studying the problems?” 

Acknowledging the ability of the eight Indian members who had been 
appinted to the Executive Council, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn referred to the 
portfolio of Information given^ to Sir Akbar Hydari and said that Sir Akbar 
was hitherto in charge of Finance and Communications in Hyderabad State. 
Why should he not have been given the Portfolio of Defence or Communication, 
he asked. Similarly, Mr. N. E. Sarkar, who was well-known in business 
circles and who was in charge of the finances of Bengal, could have been given 
the Finance Portfolio of the Government of India. Dr. E. Ragfaavendra Eao 
was a Minister in the Central Provinces was the Home Member of the Province 
and then acted as the Governor ^ the Province. The machinery of l^aw and 
Order did not break down under his administration. Sir Tej added, “I for 
myself am not willing to believe that the genius of Sir Reginald Maxwell is so 
indispensable for the Government of India that he should not I>e replaced by 
Dr. Raghavendra Eao. When I look at this aspect of the question, I am tempfc^ 
to say that mere multiplication of the number of Indian members will not 
produce that psychological change in the Indian mind.” 

In conclusion, Bir Tej Bahadur declared that until the objective of the 
Conference was achieved they would have to hold repeated conferences of this 
kind from to time to time. ITie Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions — Second Day — ^Poona — 27th. July 1941 
ReCONBTBUCTIOK of the OABINErr 

The Conference resumed its sitting at 10 a. m. to-day. A resolution moved 
from the chair placing on record its profouncl grief at the death of Sir C. Y. 
Chintamoni. in whose death the country had lost a nationalist leader of rare gift, 
and expressing sympathy with the members of the family on their bereavement 
was passed. 

The Efc. Hon, Dr. M", J?. Jayakar then moved the main resolution' of the 
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Conference, namely, the resoliiti-m demanding complete reconstruction of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, ami urging a declaration specifying a time-limit 
after the war within which the new constitution for India will be inaugurated, 
according her the same status as Biitain and the Dominions. 

i)i\ Jayakar. moving the first resolution, congratulated the last Conference 
nil its eiToi'ts to bring about a change in the political stalemate in the country. 
'‘The Conference attacks,” said Dr, Jayakar, “have at least loosened one kick iii 
tlic wall of Jericho. It is now pinely a question of time when the other bricks 
will fall and I um. quite snie if the Conference goes on attacking the wall, the 
whole wall will begin to tumble down.” 

Referring to certain cdticisma levelled at the Conference "by a distinguished 
Uluslim leader of a big Muslim paiLy” that all those in the Conference were 
like the Dutch army, only geneials, l)r. Jayakar replied that generals must 
necessarily have been good fighting ^ soldiers _ “I wish only to say", he said, 
“that It IS much better to be generals without soldiers than to be a geneial whose 
soldiers are gradually deserting him at the first blast” (laughter). 

The Conference, Dr. Jafjakat’ said, had made some efiorfs and it had 
partially succeeded. But still the sukstaiieo of the demands made by them had 
not yet been met. He recalled the resolution adopted by the last session of the 
Conference held at Bombay and the demand made for the transfer of all the 
portfolios tn IiuUaus and proccedetl to review the recent changes effected in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, He deplored that the Defence, Home and Finance 
Departments had not been transferred to Indian members. Oidy such a transfer 
could cause tremciidoiis enthusiasm in this country. It appeared to him that the 
Government in this country were not earnest about preparing the defence of this 
countiy. In this connection he referred to the steps taken in England. Inside 
four montli-s Mr. F.den was aide to organise a huge organisation known as '’Local 
Defence Volunteeis.” Pilr. Ameiy, the tiecretary of State for India, had referred 
“to this untapped reservoir of Indian patriotism and ability”, but nothing could 
be achieved unless Defence was transferred to the hands of Indiana. They should 
be men belonging to the people who could go amongst the people, which no 
Englishman was capable of doing. 

Mr. Jayakar went on to deal with the question of allocation of portfolios 
to the new Indian members in ^ the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A man like 
Dr. E. E.aghavendra Rao was in charge of ‘ Civil Defence.” It was a moat 
ambiguous expression. Clarified, ir meant supervising the pusillanimous-looking 
men of the A. il. P. It was a mock tomfoolery with no real meaning. “I wish 
to tdl you what you have got”, he said. “We have got six Indians in place of 
three. Ne new departments have been transferred from Englishmen to Indians, 
In the de[)artments which were under Indians before, instead of one man working 
tliree men will work now.” Mr, Jayakar believed that to make up the five to 
eight lakhs of rupees which would be spent by way of salaries to the new 
members in the new budget, there would be additional taxation to the tune of 
rupees two crores. 

Mr. Amery had stated that the new Executive Councillors ‘‘are a great team 
of ability not rivalled anywhere in India or elsewhere.” if he had got such a 
team to work, why were they not given the most important portfolios ? Mr, 

Jnijtihir regretted that “the old and continued distrust of Indians” still prevailed. 
It was aruued by some that it was not possible for the Viceroy to got rid of his 
ti listed licutenau(s/but ‘’the trusted lieutenants” were not there constantly. Bit 
Mohammed Zafriilhdi had gone and so had Bic G. S. Bajpai and in course of 

time Bir Reginald Maxwell would go, *'l’he satellites of the Governor-General, 
unlike those of the sun, often go ” 

Thou there was the otlier argument that the Indian Princes would not agree 
to have a completely Indianised Government. It had often been proved that it 
was an^ incorrect statement. What the Princes wanted nas freedom from 

the domination of tiic Political Department. 

It was clear that His Slajesly’s Government was not prcpaied to trust 

Indians. It was only necessary for Indians to see to what lengths England had 
gone to defeat Hitler. 'J'licy offered a oonimou Government with France. It 
showed the str.aits to which Biitain was diivcn for the sake of winning the war*. 
There was now an aHi.incc with Russia, England’s ’ancestral enemy all these 
years and whose social system is so veiy diffcient fiom hers.” If England could 
go to such an extent to placate Russia, could not England do something small to 
satisfy India ? He then recalled the “grievous oinissiou” of England when the 
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war started. India was not at all consulted. The Legislatnre was not consulted, 
thouf^h he was quite certain a resolution could have been passed supporting 
the war with the apreeraent of the Congress Party. 

The expansion of the Executive Council "was the most uneconomic system 
that has been de\isod’'. The relegation of the portfolio of "Indians Overseas’* to 
Mr. Alley was '‘grotesque and ludicious”. The i»ost3 lm<l been offered and they 
had heen accepted Nothing coulil he done now. The position of the Conference was 
something like visitors to a wedding who disapproved of the match but could not 
help it. They had no riuht to iironounce a verdict on the propriety of the wedding. 
Mr. Jayakar then explained the attitude wlucli the Confeienea should adopt. 
It was au axiom with the late Gokhale and Tilak : "Take what you get and 
fight for the rest*’. It had become a fashion to decry that theory but they must 
make the best of the present. For the first time, they had got a non-official 
majority in the Executive (’ouncil which had hitherto remained the citadel of 
British bureaucracy. Tho'ie Indian members would be constantly coming in 
touch with the Viceroy and would he able to influence him. 

i?ir S, Radhakrtslman, seconding the resolution, declared that the demands 
set forth in the resolution were the least that would have to he met to allay the 
apprehensions of even the most considerate and least revolutionary of the public 
men in India, Since the conference met last in Bombay, events had moved 
rapidly, Russia had joiuefl the war and the alliance with Russia had made the 
Democratic Front a little more real. He recalled Mr. OhurchilPs reference to 
India and China that if Hitler won, the two countries would go to the abysmal 
bottom and asked whether India was in a position to defend herself. He referred 
to the "undiluted British autocracy” during the past 150 years, which had left 
India in her present absolutely defenceless position, "Do not believe”, he said, 
"that Britain has disarmed us because of her belief in non-violence or world 
disarmament.” But in spite of th's our people were anxious to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the British people in this war. The National,, Congress had been 
denouncing the policy of appeasement before the war. Mr. Nehru proclaimed India’s 
support to this war and so did Mahtma Gandhi when he said that it would be 
a great calamity if Great Britain and France were defeated, [n this very city 
the Congress was prepared to drop non-violence so far as external aggression, went 
and was prepared to lose the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. They demanded 
rssfponsibilifcy at the Centre. Nothing was done. 

Why Time-Limit is Demanded 

India was the only large country that still remained a subject nation. 
India represented a distinct culture and civilisation. India was not to be 
regarded as a recent arrival. India was often told that she was going to be 
granted this or that. "But now”, Sir JRadhahrishnan said, "we do not accept 
your hona-fides. We have been treated to such proclamations coming out in 
moments of emergency or enthusiasm. Now we want you to give us a specific 
time-limit”. He regretted that India’s demands were met with polite ambiguity 
and elaborate evasions. The Conference wanted a time-limit and Mr, Araery 
said "steadily’’. The Conference wanted equality of status for India with those 
of the rest of the self-governing Dominions and the reply was ‘ an increasing share”. 

CJoncIuding, Sir Radhakriahnan hoped that the new members would do 
their best and would press for the transfer of other portfolic^. He hoped they 
would also work for the release of satyagraha prisoners and restore democratic 
Government in the provinces. There was an abundance of {joodwill in this coun^ 
towards Britain. The country was not entirely for non-violence and the majority 
of the people were prepared to employ force but they must be utilised in tha 
proper way and goodwill should be created. 

Dr. Sachidananda Stnght supporting resolution, said that they should 
remember Dadabhai Naoroji’s words and continue their agitation till their 
demands were granted. 

£?ir Mirza Ismail, in further supporting the resolution, urged the appoint- 
ment of a Constituent Committee to draft a new constitution for India satisfying 
the legitimate demands of all parties and emphasised the need for a communal 
settlemeut. He said he was one of those who believed that India needed Britain 
even more than Britain needed India. Therefore, India should do everything in 
her power to help Britain and her cause in the war. A strong and loyal India 
was the strongest bulwark that England could possess, even stronger than 
any of the Dominions whose populations and resources were not to be com- 
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pared with those of India. He, therefore, emphasised the need for Britain to 
remove miBunderstandings. 

The speaker regretted that when the fate of nations was hanging in the 
balance, public life in India should have presented to the world a picture of 
divided counsel. The Hindu-Muslim problem, Sir Mirza maintained, “is our 
fundamental problem. must try to. approach it with flexible minds. So long 

as those differences are hot composed, it is futile to expect any true and lasting 
progress in our country. Let us, therefore, face squarely this formidable obstacle 
in the way of our political advancement and make a faithful endeavour to surmount 
it.” Sir Mirza maintained that once India’s internal differences were resolved, 
Dominion Status would^ follow as a matter of course. He could not see how 
the two great communities could be brought together except by getting their 
leaders to meet and make an earnest effort to pioduce a settlement satisfactory 
to both communities and indeed to all communities. “In order to do this”, he 
continued, “and at the same time to devise a constitution for India which would 
take her to her destined goal in as short a time as possible, it is necessary that 
a Constituent Committee should be appointed by the Government to consider all 
these questions and submit their recommtmdations for the consideration of the 
British Government after the termination of the war.” 

“There seems to be no reason why such a Committee should not be set up 
at once. It might be said that it would hamper war effort. This is a view with 
which I for one cannot agree. I feel that far from hampering war efforts, it will 
help it. The mere appointment of such a Committee would, by itself, produce a 
a very favourable atmosphere in the country and would go far to conciliate, I 
have every hope, even those who are at present not so well disposed towards the 
British Government. Justice enjoins and expediency suggests some such action 
on the part of the British Government and 1 hope they will not hesitate to take 
it. The Committee that I contemplate would consist almost entirely of non-officials 
elected as far as possible by the respective groups or parties,” 

Emphasising the need for unity and tolerance in India, Bir Mirza said : 
“Every group or community must be prepared to make some sacrifica—sactifice of 
self-interest and of self-esteem in the furtherance of our common aims and 
ambitions.” “Hie unity of India has to be preserved at ail coate,” declared Bir 
Mirza, proceeding. (Cheers). “The more closely the various Provinces and States come 
together in the service of their common motherland and in the pursuit of their 
common ideals and interests, the greater will be India’s strength and corresponding- 
ly the greater will be her influence in the counsels of nations.” " 

“I am wholly in favour of a strong Central Government iu India. A vast and 
heterogeneous country like ours, differing from province to province, cannot be 
administered efficiently horn a remote and isolated centre. A supreme Government 
dealing exclusively^ with Defence, Finance, Customs and similar questions of 
All-Iuaia character is at any time an obvious necessity for India, and more especialf 
ly BO in these tragic and critical days. At the same time, the provinces should 
enjoy as full a measure of autonomy as is possible in the field of local adminis- 
tration. In short, in our political structure, we have to evolve a formula which should 
seek to combine the advantages of home rule iu local matters with national unity 
under the federal principle.” 

Sit Jagdiah Prasad replied to the criticism that the Conference was composed 
of persons who were unrepresentative of anyone else but themselves. As regard^ 
what had been announced by the British Government, the speaker said he was not 
prepared to ignore what had been_ achieved and conceded due to public pressure. 
The fact that there weie eight Indians in the new Executive Council, providing 
an absolute majority, should not be lost sight of in whatever criticism they made. 
Secondly, the Bombay Conference had helped to terminate the feeling to despair 
and political frustration iu the country. The position before the Bombay Conference 
was that there was no indication that Indians would be associated with the country’s 
war effort at all, but the announcement had changed this position. Thirdly, the 
eight Indiana appointed to the Council were distinguished persons and if they 
concentrated on the huger question of policy, they would be able to effect great 
improvement in the present position. 

Sit Jagdish Prasad severely criticised the failure of the British Government 
to give key portfolios to Indians and said if, in the words of Mr. Amery, these 
eight Indians were “an unrivalled team throughout the world”, why did it take 
the Secretary of State and the British Government such a long time in the first 
place to discover such a team and, secondly, why was this team not entrusted 
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with real piower t Their failure to give them positions of power clearly proved 
that the British Government still distrusted Indians and this naturally created a 
suspicion in the minds of Indians regarding the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to India. Sir Jagdish, continuing, said this suspicion had 
caused a struggle between head and heart among Indiana and this hampered 
their war effort. He hoped in the interests oT the war effort, Britain would do 
something to put an end to this struggle, 8ir Jagdish wajned the Conference, that 
their struggle would have to be a long one, as the British would not yield soon. 
“No slakening, no faiiUhcartedneas and no weakening of the struggle until our 
demands are conceded”, he concluded. 

ilr V, D, iSavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, explained why he, 
a strong party man, had joined the Non-l'arty Conference. The main consideration 
which made him join the Conference was that he fully agreed with the object of 
the Conference and the demands it made and, therefore, there was nothing wrong 
in even a strong party man like him joining the Non-Party Conference. It was 
only those who cared more for party interests than the country’s interests who 
refrained from attending such a Conference (cheers). What was in the resolution, 
be asked, which a really patriotic Indian could not accept 7 Mr. Savarkar was 
convinced that the recent refoims announced wcie the result of public pressure 
and a turn in the war. He had no doubt that the time would come when the 
British Government would accept the demand of the Conference provided the pres- 
sure was kept up and the present turn of the war also continued. Speaking for 
himself, he was against tlie idea of any Empire and favoured an alliance between 
the people of India and the people of Great Britain, 

Mr. Bavarkar urged the Conference to keep up the pressure of public opinion 
aud appeal^ to Indian youth to join the army in their thousands. “Accept what 
is given and make use of it to gain more,” was his advice. “Do not be misguided,” 
he concluded, “by foolish talk of not helping imperialism by joining the army, 
because everything that one doea under the sun is in one way or the other helping 
imperialism. We are helping in the war only to help ourselves.” 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru said that Mr, Amery’s spewhes provided 
numerous angles from which the resolution could be tackled. Ho recalled Mr, 
Amery’a ‘India First” slogan and asked if the measures announced in India 
implemented this slc^an. While tiie number of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Ctouncil had been increased, no new responsibility was placed on the shoulders of 
these men. “Can this be called 'India First’ ”? If this was to mean the 
implementation of the 'India First slogan, then it only meant that Indian interests 
came only after British interests had been provide! for. 

Pandit Eunzm compared the ]^ta given to flie new Executive Councillors 
with the scheme of Indianisation of the Army under which trained Indian Office's 
were made to replace jemadars and suhedars. This was true of the expansion of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, which demonstrated once again British suspicion 
and distrust of Indians. This distrust alone stood in the way of transfer of key 
portfolios into In^an hands. He for one should have thought that under the stress 
of the present war, the Defence portfolio would have been transferred to an Indian 
OTiliarL, as in his opinion such a transfer would have resulted in a civilian 
controllmg the military TOlicy of India. This was the case in England and it was 
also the case in all democratic countries. It had been pointed out that the 
exigencies of the war prevented such a step, but, continued Pandit Ertnzm, ‘T 
should have thought the war should have made such a transfer necessary lathear 
tiian malting it an excuse. If defence is transferred it would be a demonstration of 
British sincerity towards Indian demands. To me the defence portfolio is the only 
key portfolio and as such that should he transferr^ to Indian hands.” 

Pandit Kunzru, proceeding, observed that the Indians who have now joined 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council would have no easy task before them in espousing 
the cause of India. He hoped they would combine amongst themselves and 
present the British Government with a policy which had their support and the 
support of their country. They djould also see that the Council worked as a 
collective body. 

hH. Jagannatk Agarwai dismissed the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as of no eons^uenco. There was neither plan nor any pro^'amme behind 
the exiiansion. The distribution of portfolios was done in a haphazard manner. 
The allocation of the Ijabour portfolio to Sir Firoz Khan Noon was evidence of 
tlie haphazardaness. He urgeil that the Defence Department should be manned by 
an Indian to secure the maximum co-operation of the people- 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh declared tliat India was really in sympathy witli Great 
Britain. India was doing her utmost in the way of war efforts. Nevertheless in 
order to arouse Indian enthusiasm it was necessary that Indians must be made to 
feel that the freedom for which England was fighting was India’s also. Referring to 
the expansion of the Executive Council, he regretted there was no real transfer of 
power and that the Executive Council was not representative of all the 
interests in the country. He deplored that a Sikh member had not been 
included in the Council. He had heard it said that Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan, Premier of the Punjab had threatened to ^ resign if a Punjab Muslim 
was not taken in the Council. Sardar U]jal Bingh pointed out that Sir 
Sikander was anxious for the representation of Punjabi Muslim interests rather th f^n 
the Punjab as a whole. For the last sixteen years, the speaker said, the Punjab 
was represented in the Executive Council by a Muslim and he asked why a Sifeh 
should not have been given an opportunity now. He urged that there should be a 
change of heart on the part of Biitain in regard to India. 

The Raja of Venkatagtri supported fire resolution. He hoped Britain would 
realise the situation in India and act up to the recommendations contained in the 
resolution. He urged that the Centre should be completely Indianised. In this 
connection he referred to the proposal of Mr. C. Enjagopalachari for the 
establishment of a National Government and hoped that such a Government would 
soon come into existence. In regard to the demand that India’s representatives 
should be on a par with the representatives of other Dominions in inter-imperial 
and international conferences, the speaker said that no equality of status was 
possible as long as the Central Government was not completely Indianised. 

Mr, P. N. Sapru said that if only the British Government had made a declara- 
tion as suggested in the Bombay conference resolution at the beginning of the 
war, much of the present trouble could have been avoided. As a Liberal, he could 
not wish for the victorjr of the murderous Nazi regime. There was a feeling, 
both in England and India, that a conflict was inevitable between the two 
countries. There was almost a “functional disorder in the country.” These 
things had to be remedied. He asserted that the primary responsibility for 
the impasse rested with Mr- Amery. Mr. Sapru, however, did not deny that 
Indians themselves had not contributed to the solution of the deadlock. He 
expressed the hope that the members of the Executive Council would develop 
joint responsibility and would work for the restoration of constitutional Government 
in the provinces. 

Mr. Meher Chand Khanna of the North-West Frontier Province in supporting 
the resolution said that in spite of all that had happened, Mr. Churchill’s mentality 
had not changed and unless this mentality was changed there could be no satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Indian question. 

Sardar Sant Singh wanted to know why no Sikh was included in the expanded 
Council. Why was not Dr. Moonje who was an authority on military matters 
on the National Defence Council ? Why two Anglo-Indians included in this 
Council even though their interests would be safeguarded by the European head 
of the Department ? If the British Government wanted the support of political 
India, apart h:om “yes men”, in the war effort then they should change their 
methods. 

Mr. A, 3. N. Murthy, while lending his support to the resolution, reminded 
the conference that its main function was to break the political deadlock for which 
it was convened. They had not succeeded in this and must concentrate on it. 

Mr. Murthy continued that "another important matter on which the Conference 
should concentiate was the question of release of thousands of their countrymen 
who were in jails. It was not possible to achieve anything so long as those men 
were in jail. The Confeience would be judged, not by what resolutions it passed, 
but by what results it achieved. 

Bir Dayakiehcn Kaul blamed the British Government for the present commu- 
nal difficulties in India and said that it must give up backing one community 
against the other. The speaker also strongly criticised the demand for Pakistan 
and said that a large section of the Muslims in India did not approve of it. 

Rao Bahadur G, A. Natesan said that the speeches and the resolution marked 
yet^ another emphatic piotest against the attitude of the British Government. He 
advised the British Government “to avoid her blundering policy and to do the right 
thing by India.” He also urged that constitutional government should be restored 
in the provinces. 

Mr. D. V, Gundajjpa also suppoited the resolution, which was carried. 
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PnESEiiviNG India’s Unity 

Mr. y. R. Vcnkntaramn Sasfri moved the fCf'ond resolution vrhieli granted the 
immediate takinjf o£ stcis to examine the main linos of the future constitutional 
ehangs iu India with a ^iew to ensiirinjj the unity and intej*rity of India. _ _ 

Mr. Brafrt said that u].till now noboily thought that the unity and intlhisibi- 
lity of India would be imrciillpd in ret^nrd to the constitutional advancement in 
India. Ihe unity of India, bo asserted, was theie for ovtr IVaD yeais. In tliosc 
days it was essentially cultural unity rather than political unity. 

The speaker w as confident that Great Britain, which had contributed so much to 
bring about the Unity of India, would not be a party to the division of the toiinpy. 
He regi’etted the set tional politics in this country and the lack of liomtigencity. 

'*'He w'afmly supioited the suggestions made by »?ir Mirxa Ismail eailicr in the day. 

Dr. if, S, Moonje secondtM the resolution, _ He said that the defence of India 
was of paramount imiortancc to every Indian, He urged that the President of 
the Conference, who was empowered to take such steps in regard to the resolution 
as were necessary, should be fully informed of the various viewpoints prevailing in 
the country and'warned the President against any idea of appeasement in dealing 
with the communal problem. It would be a tragedy if any appeasement policy was 
pursued. The only course that should be follow'ed was that of ‘‘jiidtice and (Quality to 
all.” He asserted that the present agitation for Pakistan was the direct outcome of 
separate electorates. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, supporting the resolution, stressed the need for preserving 
the unity and integrity of the country and said that if this unity was disturbed by 
ideas of edviding l£e country it would be exposed to invasion by any foreign power. 
He wanted, the proposed committee to be free from persons or groups committed to 
certain policies. He hoped the committee would not only take note of the rights of 
Ihe various communities but their duties, 

Mr. D. G, Dalvi, further suporting the resolution, said that he was gratified 
that the Conference had undertaken this constructive work so that when the time 
came they would not be found wanting. The resolution was passed. 

Q'he Conference adopted a resolution moved ^ Pandit U. iV. Kmzru 
authorising the President of the Conference, the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
to forward a copy of the first resolution to H. E. the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India and copies of the debates to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 
The resolution further authorised the President to constitute a Standing Committee 
of the Conference in such a manner as he may consider proper. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B, Shiva Rao. Lala Ramsarandas 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Pr^ident, Dr. Paranjpye seconded it and Mr. 
V. r. Kelekar supported it. 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru emphasised 
the ^ demand for a declaration laying a time-limit in regard to the inauguration 
of a new constitution. He narrated the history of the discussiouB in India and 
in England since 1917 in relation to the constitutional progress of India and 
said that it took the British Government more than ten years to afilrm that the 
object of British policy in India was Dominion Status, although this was 
contained in the Act of 1919. In the light of this, the Conference was now 
demanding a declaration containing a time-limit which, of course, may be subject 
to enlargement or modification, according to circumstances. He would not mind 
if p^ple called him a revolutionary or an impracticable politician for making 
this demand. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru warned the Conference and through the Conference 
the public of India against the danger of an irremovable executive and functional 
representation which were being hinted at in high quarters as probable modifica- 
tions to meet the Indian situation. The situation, he said, was full of danger. 
Particularly so when it was remembered that there were important individuals, 
both in England and in India, who supported the principle of an inemo’-able 
executive and functional reprafentation. H asked the public to understand the 
real implication of such a scheme which, he understood, bad the backing of men 
highly placed in England. 'Ihere were also some individuals in India who 
subscribed to this view aud he had no doubt that at least one of these would 
be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The President appealed to nil concerned not to exasperate communal feeling 
and asked the majoiiiy to remember its responsibilities and the minority its duties, 

The Conference then adjourned stnc die. 
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India's Status after War 

Sib Tej Bahadur Sapbu’s Statement 

The following is the statement issued by the Eight Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sepru in pursuance of a resolution of the Standing Committee of the Non-Party 
Conference which met ui Allahabad on November 1 and 2, 1941 : 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference have consi- 
dered the joint Anglo-United States declaration setting out the objectives for 
which the Allies were fighting, and indicating the fundamental principles on 
which })Ians for a permanent world peace must be baaed. In particular, they 
have noticed with satisfaction that of the fundamental principles to which 
espression was given authoritatively by President Eoosevelt ana Mr. Ohurcbili 
at their meeting in the Atlantic Ocean in August last, the third laid down that 
"they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 

which they will live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 

restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” In their opinion, 
while the latter part of the third principle, just quoted, obviously applied to 
those sovereign countries in Europe which lost their independence or territory 
owing to the totally^ unjustifiable and immoral action of Hitlerite Germany, the 
first part of the third fundamental principle, using, as it does, the expression 
“all peoples”, is sufficiently wide to include the case of India, It is difficult to 
believe that it could have been the intention of President Rdosevelt to exclude 
ludia from the operation of the fiist part, or that Mr. Churchill could have 
ignored at timp India’s claim^ to self-government when it is a matter of 

common knowfedgh that American opinion for some time past had been definitely 
critical of British policy towaids India, As regards President Eoosevelt, the 
Committee cannot believe that he could have been a party to the exclusion of 

India fiom the benefits of this principle, particularly when they remember that, 

on his return to America, the President is reported to have observed that “not 
a single section of a single continent went undiscussed during the meeting.” 

August Declaration Non-Committal 

The Committee also note that Mr. Cordell Bull, the United States Secretaw 
of State, described the Ohurehill-Eoosevelt declaration as a statement of basic 
principles and fundamental ideas that are universal in their practical application. 
The Committee would fuither point out that Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, is reported to have said that the declaration of peace principles applied 
to all countries including Asiatics. The Committee, however, have noted with 
profound disappointment that in his first and unfortunately only reference to 
India since he became Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill used language which has 
made many people to doubt whether ha and his Government do really mean to 
part with power and whether India will ever attain real self-government. ‘^The 
joint declaration”, said Mr,_ Churebill, “does not qualify in any way the various 
statements of policy which have been^ made from time to time about the deve- 
lopment of constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the 
British Empire. We are pledged by the Declaration of August 1940 to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of races, subject, 
of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long connection 
with India and our responsibilities to its many cieeds, races and interests”. It 
seems to the Cojmmittee that so far, as Mr. Churchill is concerned, the fundamental 
principles to be applied to India are those contained in the Declaration of August 
1940— a declaration which has affoided no satisfaction to any section of Indian 
opinion, and which, far from easing the tension in India or winning over those 
sections W'hich had withheld tbeii support from the British Government, and 
stiengthening the position of those which have been friendly to the British 
Government and which would like to remain so, has given rise to grave mis- 
givings and has caused a great deal of resentment. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the Declaialion of August 1940 is not wholly consistent with the noble 
and geueious sentiments contained m fundamental principle No. 3 of the joint 
declaration quoted almvc. His Majesty's Declaration of August 1940, hedged in 
by so many conditions is so incomplete in the enunciation of the aim and so 
non-committal in regaid to its being implemented within any reasonable dis- 
tance of time, that it can afford no satisfaction whatever to the people of this 
csountry. 
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CiLKAa Declabation op Policy Needbo 
The Coraraittee think that tlie whole I'OHition in regard to the futnre of 
India should have been made clear long ago by using definite, certain and 
unambignoua language, so that India may feel sure that after the war, in the 
event of victory, her |»osition shall be the same as that of Britain and the Domi- 
nions. In short, the Committee are siroimly of the opinion that after victory 
the i»o8ition of India in regard to her statna and powers shall not be that of a 
dependency but shall be one of perfect equality. In the opinion of this Ct>m- 
mittee, the queation of the intcnal constitution of India with proiw»r provisions 
for the Fafegnarding of different interesfF, should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of making such a declaration of poli'*y regarding the political and con- 
stitutional relations of England and India. For this reason the Committee hold 
that immediate steps should be taken to secure that India’s representatives at the 
peace conference or any other international conference shall be selectal by the 
Government in India and bs answerable to it and shall on no account be in the 
leading strings of the tsecrcuiry of State. A change like this can be effected without 
amending the Statute, by the adoption of a suitable convention. 

The Committee are «iiially anxious that dining the interim period in regard 
to international matters India should be treated to all intenta and puiposes on 
terras of perfect equality and that the internal constitution should, during the 
interim period, be so worked in practice as to approximate as far as possible under 
the existing conditions, to the working of the self-governing Dorainious. For this 
reason, the Bombay and Poona conferences, and this Committee at its previous 
sittings, have emphasised that all the portfolios, including Defence, Finance, Home 
and Communications, should be put in the hands of Indian members of the 
Executive Council, who would, in the interim period, be responsible to the Crown. 

In the opinion of this Committee these steps are essential for a succ^ful 
pr<Mecution of the war, and, therefore, necatsary changes should be intr^uced 
without delay, so as to hearten the people and make them feel sure of their 
df^tiny. The Committee, while they realise that in times like these war prepara- 
tions must have the foremost place, they nevertheless strongly feel that the fullest 
measure of help from the public cannot be hoped for, without making the people 
of this country realise that they shall be,^ in the full sense of the word, 
participators in the fruits of victory. In the opinion of this Committee, to make 
the cry of ‘Win the war first’, as the only cry would be very poor stat^manship, 
indeed, and far from easing the situation, it would widen the estrangement between 
the people and the Government — a result which must be avoided at all costs. 

For this reason, they are pressing the view set forth above and they trust that 
the expanded Executive Council of the VIemroy, which has now eight Indian 
members, will use their influence and their moral pressure for bringing about a 
desirable change in the policy of the Government. The primary r^poneibility 
for -a satisfactory change in policy must rest with the Government, and the Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in saying that in the recent past those who have been 
responsible for the conduct of affairs in India or at Whitehall have shown neither 
a correct appreciation of the situation nor done anything striking to appeal to the 
imagination of the people or to strengthen constructive forces. They trust that in 
matters of high policy, the principle of collective responsibility will be observed 
serupnlouBly and that Indian members of the Executive Council will claim it as a 
matter of amstitutional right. 

Non-Official Public men for ViimoY’s Council 
While the Committee recognise that there are ei#t Indian members of the 
Executive Council, they also note with r^ret mat the important portfolios of 
Defence, Finance, Home and OommunieationB have been wiriibeld from Indians. 
Until and unless such a transfer takes place, it cannot be said that more power 

has been made over to Indians. The Committee, therefore, urge that as a 

preparation for full Retponeible Government, in future, the entire Viceroy’s 
Excutive Council should consist of non-official public men. Similarly, they 

hold very strongly that in the provinces the rule of the Governors’ with 

the aid of the Advisers, under Section 93, should be brought to a’sp^y 
end, and, therefore, they appeal both to the people and to the Government 
to change their outlook. They are also strongly of the view that parliamentary 
institutions, such as they are, should be utilised as instruments for the advancement 
of the freedom of the country, and its effective defence. We are convinced that to 
stimulate war effort a big scale change of policy is necessary. 
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The Committee would also particularly emphasise the need for a more rapid 
and thorough industrialisation of the country ^with special reference to war needs. 

'rhe Committee are also strongly of the opinion that the policy which the 
Government have hitherto followed in regard to political prisoners should undergo 
a change and that those who are in detention and those who have been imprisoned 
for acts nob involving violence, should be released. Such a gesture is necessary in 
Older to create an atmosphere in which political questions can be discussed without 
passiou or prejudice aud in a spirit of hopefulness. For similar reasons the Com- 
mittee Tvoiild also earnestly urge that the satyagraha movement and the boycott of 
parliamentary institutions should be ended. 


The U. P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Presidential Address— Lucknow— 14th, December 1941 


An appeal to the two great political parties, the Congress and the Bluslim 
League, to meet each other in a spirit of accommodation and with the help of other 
important interests discover, if not a permanent, at least a temporary solution of 
the Indian problem, at this, the most critical period in the history of India and 
the world, was made by Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his presidential address 
at the first Non-Party U. P. Provincial Conference held at Lucknow on the 14tb. 
December 1941. He also entered a plea for entrusting to non-offieial Indians all port- 
folios of the Government of India and for the Central and Provincial Governments 
adopting immediately a more realistic and progressive policy in order to secure 
fuller co-operation or the people in India’s war eftort. 

Sir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Kuiiwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru for initiating the first two Non-Part^ Conferences and reminded 
the gathering that they were not inspired by any political party but arose out of 
a widespread desire that the political deadlock in India should be resolved by a 
sustain^ effort on the part of those who were outside the two main contending 
parties. He added, “We were not and are not a party organisation and we are not 
a communal body,” 

Recounting the proceedings of the two Conferences, Sir Maharaj Singh 
asserted that they had roused, as anticipated, considerable interest iu political 
circles in England, favourable to Indian aspirations. Members of Parliament, such 
as Sir Geoige Schuster and Sir Stanley Reed, interrogated the Secretary of State 
for India and there was a debate in the House of Commons with the result that 
the whole question of a reconstituted Executive Council of the Governor-General 
was examined again both in India and in England, Not many months passed, 
he added, before it was ^ announced that the Executive Council would be expanded, 
giving for the first time in the history of British rule in India a majority of 
Indians in the Government of India. “In spite of the very regrettable fact that 
none of these Indians has so far been entrusted with the key posts of defence and 
finance, we must frankly recognise that there has been an appreciable advance on 
what previously existed and I trust that the All-India Non-Party Conference 
will not be accused of undue boasting when it claims that its efforts contributed 
materially to this change,” claimed Sir Maharaj Singh. 

Referring to the statement issued last month by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
behalf of the Standing Committee of the Conference, expressing their strong opinion, 
that political prisoners, who were iu detention and those who were imprisoned 
for acts not involving violence, should be released. Sir Maharaj Singh expressed 
jleasiire that the policy of releasing such prisoners had lecentlj been initiated 
>y the newly constituted Government of India. “We congratulate them and His 
ilxcellency the Viceroy on their wise action and we trust that it will be followed 
by further releases. Here again, I have no doubt that the raison d'etre for this 
welcome gesture is the presence of a majority of Indian non-officials, Hindus and 
Muslims, in the Executive Council of the Governor-General.” 

Continuing, the President observed: “We shall not be content untill all 
port-folios in the Governor-General’s Executive Council, including those of Defence, 
Finance and Home are entrusted to non-ofiicial Indians.” He added that in the 
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Frovitii'CK, the rule of OovernorB with the aid of oHicial Ad^iHers should be 
broudit to a fipct-dy eud. They were not satisfied with a form of administration 
whifh took them back to the year ISGd No iiou-utlicial, however capable, had at 
present any voice in dcterminiiif^ pivniticjal poli'‘y. 

Sir Maharaj Siuffh admitted that the arfrnment that the resijtnatinn of 
O'uif'ress Ministers wu.-* for this predicament was not without force, 

and added; ‘ We shall be %iad indeed if parliamentary CJovernmcnt is restored 
on a national and non-communrd bads. If, however, it becomes clear after sincere 
efforts have been ma«le that this is not possible, that is no rensan why other paitiea 
and pcctious of Indian opinion ahoiihl cniitunie to !)C penalised, especially when, 
in the face of similar objections the compusition of the (Toveinor-Ocneral's 
Executive Gmncil lias been chaiu.'ed. Is not there a lia mnlia under which non- 
official Indians can be associated in the daily work of administration even under 
a suspended constitufioii, if in the Central Government there is now a newly 
constituted Executive Council ? 

“Why should not such a body, wholly selected from non-official Indiana and 
representatives of impoitant provincial oflicialw interests bo established in this and 
other Provinces even if a chani^e in the (Tovernmeut of India Act 1935 is 
necessary ? If in the Central Gbvernraout there are advisory bodies, such as the 
National Defence Council and the Staudiii}' Committees attached to the various 
Departments, why shonhi similar bodies be ruled out in the Provinces ? I put 
these forwanl only as tentative suggestions. There may be other more effective 
methods. The problem deserves early consideration by the new Executive Council 
of the Governor-General.” 

Referring to the international situation, Baja Sir Maharaj Singh said, “The 
recent unprovoked entry of Japan into the war zona has brought the scene of conflict 
nearer to India. We are within the danger zone and our country henceforward will 
be increasingly involved. East and west, north and south, the war has enve- 
loped the whole world and no one can say when it will end. These facts render 
it all the more imperatively urgent in the best interests of the people and the 
Government that there should be a change without delay in the system of 
provincial administration. We wish to help the cause for which Great Britain, 
Russia and the United States are fighting out. The Central and Provincial 
authorities must adopt a more realistic and more progressive policy in order to 
secure fuller co-operation of the people in the prosecution of the war and the 
defence of India.” The President expressed the wish that Great Britain and her 
Allies will be able to defeat the forces of aggression in Europe, Africa, and the 
Far East, and concluded, '‘Our sympathies are with them in their titanic struggle.” 

Besointlons 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the conference : 

“.ITiis Conference urges His Mafesty’s Government to make an unequivocal 
declaration that, at the end of the war, India will have the same freedom as and 
equality of status with Great Britain and the Dominions. 

“This Conference is strongly of opinion that in the Provinces, the rule of 
Governors with the aid of advisers under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 should cease. 

‘This Conference supports the resolutions of the Bombay and Poona Non- 
Party Oonfca^Bces that all portfolios in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
including those of Defence, Finance, Horae and Communications shonld be entrus- 
ted to non-official Indians who would in the interim period be rraponsible to the 
Crown. The reconstructed Government shonld deal with all important matters of 
policy on the basis of joint and collMtive responsibility. 

‘This Conference notes with appreciarion that, as a result of the reconstructed 
Executive Council of the Governor General, there hw been a change in the policy 
of the Government towards political prisemem, a number of whom have already 
been released. It notes aiso with pleasure that a new attitude has been adopted 
towards the problem of Indians overseas. The conference trusts that these steiM 
will be followed by further measures necessary to bridge the gulf between the 
Government and the people. 

“This Conference strongly disapproves the exclusion of India from the scope 
of the Atlantic Charter and protests against the attitude of the British Government 
towards India’s iiolitical aspirations as implied in Mr. Churchill’s speech.” 

Moving the first lesolutiou. Mr. Uariram Seth said that the demand for an 

35 
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imequivocal declaiation Lad been made because it was apprehended that the British 
Government might again postpone the granting of Domimon Status to India. 

Dr. Badhakumud Mukherji made it clear that he was not there as a repre- 
sentative of any party, but he felt that it was very necessary sometimes that 
different parties should meet together for greatest common^ understanding. He 
added that they were fed up with declarations which began their history in 1907 
and which “dishgured the statute book,” The words “responsible government” had 
been so much whittled down that they had no meaning now. It was their misfor- 
tune, he continued, that they had still to press such resolutions, 

Fascism & Nazism condemned 

The second resolution was moved by hon’ble Mr. P. W. Sapru and. supported 
by Sir Jagdish Prasad. Mr. Sajyru said that there were few who had greater dislike 
for Fascism and Nazism than himself but he was not over-enthusiastic about the 
British ideology regarding the war either. The Viceroy’s August offer, he said, had 
resulted in communal discord. 

Mr. Sapru thought that the Congress had taken a hasty step in resigning from 
office with the result that for two years people were subiected to a rule which even 
Hitler and Mussolini would envy. The main responsibility for the deadlock how- 
ever rested primarily with the British Government. They had been irresponsive to 
the Indian demand. Indians, he was sure, could not be blamed for the present 
struggle did not interest an average Indian. Sir. Saprn admitted that the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council had been expanded by the inclusion of more Indians but the 
portfolios that mattered were still with Britishers. British statesmen thought that 
by eonimandeering alone they could get all the support : but this was an erroneous 
idea. The tragedy was that they still though of their capital investments in this 
country. He advocated a change in British policy and believed that if a change was 
ushered in at the Centre, things would change in tho provinces too. 

Mr- Sapru added that in thi.s hour of crisis, their ideal should be not to 
bother about the communal ratio, but to try a National Government and Britain 
should declare that India would attain her freedom within a limited period after 
the war. He regretted that there was undiluted autocracy throughout the country 
and it was imperative that all patriotic Indians and rational minded Britishers 
should review the situation in a dispassionate way. War had reached, very near 
their door and it was imperative for them to unite. This was possible only through 
a National Government. If there was any difficulty in having a National Govern- 
ment, let them have the majority government. Sincere efforts should however be 
made by the British statesmen and Indians to end the deadlock. There could be no 
subordinate co-operalion and Indians should be treated as equals, he concluded. 

“It is about time that at the Centre and in the povinces, men able to give 
sound advice and men with sterling qualities, are drawn into the Government so 
that they may influence the conduct of the Government,’' said Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad supporting the resolution. He said that large sums ivere being spent in the 
provinces without a moment’s discussion, and legislative measures were enacted 
similarly. This, he feared, might result in causing jianic in the interior amongst 
the illiterate. With a view to preventing this eventuality, Indians should be placal 
at the helm of affairs. 

Sir Jagdish proceeded that when non-official Adviseis were appointed there 
was no idea that the deblock would last for any length of time or that it would 
close the door for negotiations. It was hoped that parliamentary government would 
shortly be resumed. Two years had now passed and it was being argued in certain 
quarters that this form of government suited the genius of the people. But he 
asserted it was a complete misapprehension to think that this was the best form of 
government. People did not want it. If, however, the Government thought other- 
wise let them say so and have it throughout the eountry, 

“It is not the business of the services to decide what form of government 
India Bhoiiltl have. It is the fnnetion of the British Parliament. The wishes of 
the services cannot be the deciding factor in deciding this giave issue, and once the 
decision has l>een taken I have no doubt the services will play their part honour- 
ably," declared Sir Jagdish Prasad. He added, ‘ Do not conceive that the people of 
India cannot live happily together, Do not believe that there should be a third 
party to keep peace between us.” Pointing to the propertied class he warned them 
tWt they had a stake in the country. They should not accept the role of hangers 
on, or they would be wiped out. Any class which was treated ns a special class 
above the common weal would not last, he added. 
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Indian'isatiok of Executive Couscin 

Moving the rppolfjlioij a«h oratin': Unit all portfolioB in the (lovernor-Generars 
Kxorutivc* Council f*hoiihl O'* f‘nlrn«ted U> iioii'nllicial Indians, the hoa. Pandit 
JHrdfi}/ Nath K'nmru Paid; *‘We t-Inmld be assured that the war will lead to our 
complete emancipation soon after it is over ; meanwhile steps should he taken 
to show tlat Ihitiiin means to oniry out iia pledges. Out of coiipideiaiiou for the 
pre-occupation of Uic (iovrrnment we have only asked that while no change be 
made in the luesent Act, steps should be taken to indianise the Govcrnor-General’B 
Council’'. He was ulad that the Council had more Indinns oji it now, but 
regretted that no lea! I'oweis had been transferred to Indian hands. He said that 
Indian mcuiljcrs of the Council were sufTering fiom two handi'-aps : firstly, that 
no vital portfolios had been made over to them and secondly, they had to work 
with people who had all their life worked in aecordaiice with the bureaucratic 
pystem and who were hound to look upon problems from a very different angle. 
Ihcse handicaps sliould lie removed. He demanded that an Indian should be in 
charge of the poitfnlio lield by the Commander-in-Cbicf and added, “Jf the 
present Govern nienl is a ci\il one and 1! it accepts that the duty of the military 
is not to shape the ]ioIicy but to carry it out, it is necessary that the Executive 
Council should consist entirely of civilians. 

Pandit K^umrii complained that it had never been British policy to part with 
power willingly. If history were impartially written he was certain the British 
Government would not ho able to raise their head before the bar of public opinion, 
he added. On account of their jioliey India found herself unable to defend 
herself. “Yet Indians are asked what will happen if the British are defeated. We 
know and realise the consequences fully ; our present helplessness is only due to 
them.” He concluded that unless a National Government were established, Indian as 
well ns British safety would be at stake. ‘*Now is the time when the authorities 
should wake up. l.et them take courage and discard the help of slaves and ask 
for that of free men.” 

'J'he conference at this stage concluded. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Sixteenth Session — Oocanada — 29th. December 1941 
The Welcome Addbess 


The sixteeirih scRBion of the All-India Women’s Conference commenced its 
sitting at the Town Hall, Cocanada on the 29th. December 1941. The President-elect, 
Mrs. Vijot/a Lakshmt Pandit, arrived in an imposing processiou passing through 
the main road. 

On the President’s sidt* of the dais were seated the Yuvarani of Fithapuram, 
Jlrs. Pamfishirart Nehru, Mrs. Karnala Devi^ Mrs. Urmtla Mehta and the Recep- 
tion Committee Vice-PrCBideutB and Secretaries. 

Welcome Address 

The ruenrnni of Pitlapuram, Ghair-woman of the Reception Committee, 
in welcoming Mis. 1‘andit and other delegates, said that women could not fail 
to take notice of world ovenfs. for that imaginary line of demarcation between 
world affairs and national affairs was fast disappearing. It was as much for them, 
the women, as for men, to take up the challenge of the times, and to prepare 
and equip themselves for the coming events, “When the history of the present 
period eoroes to be wiitten, let it not be said that the women had failed,” she 
observed. “The All-India Women’s movement is not an isolated movement. It 
is part of a great woild movement. We are seeing with what heroism and 
strength of conviction, our comrades, the women in China, Russia, Britain and 
America are facing the crnol vici&situdts of fortune. In all likelihood we may 
have to face a similar fate. I am confident that the women of this country will 
then be not found wanting. 
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“The women’s movement in this country has yet to travel a long road, 
when compared with similar movements in other countries. Our rights ought 
to be yet recognised, and they are to bo established. The freedom of the woman 
is to be established on a basis of equality with man. Onr movement is not against 
anyone, it is entirely to help vindicate the natural inherent lights of the women 
which have been for a long time denied. We do not claim any special privileges, 
as the Bo-callcd weaker sex. I even feel that it cannot be said, women have no 
place in the army. This is conceded to a great extent in some of Ihe other 
countries. While peace, and not destruction of humanity, is the cherished desire 
of the woman, an active lole in the war machinery becomes a sacred duty when 
arms ought to be taken up in the defence of justice and liberty.” The Yuvaranee 
added that while the women of the country had duties to perform by the 
society as members of the society on a footing of social equality with man, 
they could not forget and ignore their duties by the home. Here the woman 
shouldered one great responsibility, _the responsibility of bringing up children. 
In helping the formation of their character, their outlook on life in giving shape 
as it were to the very life of the future citizens of the world, they were expected 
to perform a great task. Concluding, the Yuvaranee appealed to women to take 
their due share in the shaping of a better world. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Urmila Mehta, General Secretary, presented the annual report of the 
Conference. The report stated that despite the worsening international situation 
the year under review had been one of steady quiet woik for the Conference 
and its branches. Constructive work of various kinds had been undertaken by 
the 88 branches, and 100 sub-branehes, with their 10,000 merabeis scattered 
all over the land. New branches had been opened at Kashmir and Hyderabad 
Sind (originally a sub-branch), while the flagging energies of the Patna branch 
ware revived by Mrs. Pandit. The branches varied in size from those with a 
thousand members as in Maharashtra to small groups of women doing as impor- 
tant work in more difBcult and less advanced areas. All branches have been 
doing a certain amount of work in the spread of literacy among adults. While 
one or two had closed down their classes for want of funds, the Bombay branch 
was the foremost in its efforts to eradicate illiteracy. 

The branches were also attending to the health of women and children by 
running clubs, physical activity centres, lectures on sanitation and dietetics, 
distribution of milk to needy children and hospital visiting. Some blanches 
were running nursery and elementary schools. Training of women in homecraft 
and industries and the marketing of these products as well as finding employment 
for women was undertaken by some branches. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. Vijoya Lakshmi Pandit, in the course of her presidential address, said ; 
*T was unable to share in your deliberations last year, but I followed each detail 
of the_ Mysore Session from behind the bars of the Naini Central Prison and read 
with interest and satisfaction of the work that was being done and the spirit that 
was moving our sisters to greater efforts in every direction. But the world moves 
so rapidly these days that already last year seems a century old. New problems 
arise before old ones have been, solved— new doubts create conflict in our minds 
and a heaviness in our hearts— leaving ns weary. The problems of our own 
country loom large befoie ns, but larger and more threatening are those world 
problems which we, as women , have to face. The war ranges unabated and draws 
nearer to our country. Sufleiing and sorrow go through the world hand in hand 
leaving desolation in countless homes in many countries. Let us spare a moment 
to send a world of sympathy and greetings to all those people whose countries 
are to-day involved in war.” Biie regretted that it had not been posible for 
any visitors from overseas to attend the session of the Conference and that Miss 
Yera Brittain, the authoress of ‘Letters to Peace Lovers” was not permitted to 
attend the session. Bhe welcomed Srimati Kamaladovi to the Conference after her 
long absence abroad ‘‘where she has so ably represented India’s cause in many 
countries.” 

Principle of Non-Violence 

Proceeding, Mrs. Pandit said ; “For several years now our Conference has 
passed resolutions expressing its opinion against war as a method of solving 
inteinational problems. Uiifoitunatcly, however, our resolutions have not gone 
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very far beyond the hall in whif'h they were parsed, imr has there l>een perhaps an 
adequate understandinfr on the part of the majority of our sisterfi of the impli- 
cations of our anti-war rcsolutioiih, 'lo-day the j osBibiltiy of war is nearer to 
India than e\er before. Wais do not come upon one unawares, y’hey are the 
inevitable coiipcquenee of certiun poUcies. A war is the result of certain economic 
and other cauBes, So long ns guveinmenis persist in such lolicirs ro long will 
wara, with all the tragedy thr.y involve, reenr from time to time. In the West 
our Bisters are thinking deeply over thes-e prnlih'n.p. I’lngressire organipations 
are trjing to find a bettei way of adjualing bmnan and nalioiial iclaliona in the 
poflt-war world. It is in planning for a new world oider that wnmen phonld take 
their ahare. Women’s organisations fihonld throw all tlu-ir weight in favour of 
world diBarmament and peaiefuliy labour for the _ estaljlishment of a jusler 

E olitical and economic order. In spite of the criticiHiii and ridicule which has 
een directed at the non-\iolent creed, there is an increasing nnmhor of thinking 
men and women all o\er the world who hclicve that if the woild is not to destroy 
itself and revert to barbarism, it must nllimately accept the jaiuciple of non- 
violence. As women wo have a special res|iuusibility east on its. We must 
decide whether we Rhall ally ourselves to the forces of life, or those of dfatli. 
fcjhall we bear sons only that they may murder other women’s sons and help to 
maintain a system which stands self-condemned ? Or shall we raise onr united 
voice in favour of a brave new world where human life and human liberty 
receive the respect which is their due, where progress and security are within 
the grasp of each individual ? The choice is before us. The future, not for 
women only but for humanity as well is what the women of to-day make of it. 
liGt us not treat this matter lightly.” 

Referring to India’s attitude to the present war, the President pointed out 
that the authoritative nature of British rule in India contradicted Britain’s an- 
nouncement about her war aims and asked unless the right of India to freedom 
was recognised how could the people of India fight to preserve the freedom of 
other nations, unless it was recognised that the new world must be built up on 
the co-oi>eration of a free people in a free world order what uUimale good could 
come of a victory even by the socalled progressive powers. 

Work Before the Conference 

After referring to the work of the Conference during the past 16 years 
as a representative organisation of the womanhood of India, Mrs. Pandit urged 
that while eschewing narrow party politics, they could not keep themselves from 
current political thought and pleaded for the conference allying itself with all 
those progressive movements in India which worked for liberty—the liberty of the 
individual as well as the liberty of the country. She also emphasisea the need 
for the co-ordination of all women’s organisations in the country under some 
federal scheme. She added that the conference instead of end^vouring to tackle 
a variety of problems should concentrate this year on those which were of special 
significance and see to what extent they weie able to work them out. “We have 
in the part worked for the removal of illiteracy. Ihis field is so vast that our 
results have been negligible. If we could concentrate for at least one year m 
this as the major item of our programme in every province we could achieve 
worth-while results. A mass drive against illiteracy started by the Oonferenee 
would instantly evoke a response from other progressive groups and would help 
us to ^tablish closer contacts with the villages and with the workers in fields 
and factories. This would also be a means of educating women in the ideals 
of the Conference and developing in them a sense of riieir own responsibilities. 
We have before us a scheme for a model village. The idea is gwjd but there 
are many ditficulties which will have to be faced. Such a project requires the 
undivided attention of those who take it up. For good work we require trained 
whole-time workers who will live in the village. I am not sure, however, if 
even then we can do anything of real value. The main pi-oblem of the village 
is one which the villager must solve himself through a desire for better conditions. 
We can of course help to arouse consciousness. In the village project besides 
literacy, medical aid, etc., which will naturally form part of any such scheme, 1 
would like the question of cottage industries and co-operatives to receive the 
attention which is their due, Their importance cannot be stressed too strongly. 
For an agricultural country the cottage industry becomes a vital necessity— not as 
the rival of big industry but as a supplementary force which can help to solve 
the ecmiomic problem of the villager. The work done by co-operatives iu China 
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has shown how valnal)le their contribution can bo to the national life of a 
country. We aliould therefore rcmeinber these two items when working out our 
rillage project.” Blrs. Pandit welcomed the reeommendationa of the Hindu Law 
Committee and added that what was ijrgently rcqniied was the codification of the 
whole of Hindu law based on the priucijiles of equality of status between man and 
woman. 

Promotion or Communal Harmony 

In conclusion, Mrs. Y. L. Pandit aiipealed to the delegates to do their bit for 
promoting communal bainiony and removing hatred and suspicion that had 
cropt into our midst. An organised effort on behalf ot the Conference to restore 
harmony between the communities, she said, would have far-reaching results. 
“India belongs to all of us. Her greatness is the result of that culture to whieli 
each sect and religion has contributed, Her past glory as well as her ju'esent 
fallen condition are the handiwork of her children. VVe cannot evade onr 
responsibility by pleading other activities. Some of the work we have done may 
have value, but if we can contribute even in a small measure to the unity of India 
we shall not have lived in vain.” 

The Maharaja of Fithapuram and Mr. T. Prakasam then addressed the 
Conference by special invitation. The Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Coeanada—SOth. December 1941 
War and Peace Aims 

Resolutions of condolence touching the demise of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Mrs, Birahai Tata rvere moved by the chair and passed to-day. 

The following resolution proimsed by the ITesident and seconded by Mrs. 
Hannah Sen oir War and Pence was unanimously passed : 

‘‘This Conference is of the opinion that permanent peace cannot be achieved 
except on the principles of freedom and justice equally applicable to all nations 
and races, that an immediate and fundamental change in the present structure for 
a post-war world can be constructed only out of policies initiated and 
operated daring the present war, and that Britain’s statements regarding her 
war aims cannot make any moral appeal to the peoples of the world so long as 
she refuses to alter her present policy in regard to India. 

“This conference reiterates its abhorrence of war and declares that if war is 
persisted in, it must inevitably lead not only to meaningless destruction but also 
to the deterioration of moral values. It, therefore, firmly believes that human 
progress is possible oirly in a world free from mrlitary domination and based on 
the acceptance of international disarmament,” 

Women’s Volunteer Corps 

Another resolution which runs as follows was also passed ; 

“In view of the critical times and the danger of air attacks, such as Rangoon 
has experienced recently, in all parts of India, this Conference resolves that in- 
structions he issued to all its branches to concentrate in the immediate future on 
training their members for humanitarian work. This Conference is emphatically of 
the opinion that the duty of the Branches of All-India Women’s Organisation is to 
play their part in developing centres where their members will be trained to help 
the citizens in moments of crisis. 

“■Towards this end, it suggests that the following schemes be undertaken and 
that an A. I. W. G s Voluntary Crops he formed independently of other organi- 
sations. Scheme of 'work — (a) allaying panic among the masses : (b) assisting in 
the evacuation of women and children from the threatened areas ; (c) arranging 
for first-aid and emergency niirsing courses ; (d) facilitating the distribution of food 
and other necesaities in the affected areas ; (c) helping in protective measures and 
after-air attacks ; and tf) tackling internal disruption.” 

Another resolution urging that, in view of the abnormal rise in price of 
essential commodities and its consequent repur ciission, the Governments, both 
Central and Provincial, should enforce the control of prices without delay, was also 
passed, q'he Conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions — Third Day — Cocanada — "let. December 1941 
Resolution on Civil Liberties 

The Conference passed a resolution on civil liberties stating “that in these 
times when encroachment on nntiourd freedom threatens to destory those inherent 
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indivuiiiai rij'Iits wlucli are so proidou’? a heritaj^e of civilisatioa this Con/erence 
asswiates itself with Biich orjianiHatioiis ail over the world as are striving to 
preserve the ftnifhmicntal iiihts of all Ininvm brings, which, among others, are the 
rights of association, Btvmiiy of in’ 0 )>ci'ly, liberty ol spee-h, freedom of the press, 
religions worship, street piocr^M'nH and d-ouousiratujiis, and rights of personal 
securitv.” The (Jonferoiit’e recoidcil its enipliati* prut^-st aeainyt attempts to curtail 
unnccesgaiily the ciril liberties of Iiidiau iToplo and demanded iimuediate restora- 
tion of all such liheities. 

llcHitlntions congratulaliug the Mysore G rvernmenb in appointing a woman 
doctor a Chief Medi-al Omc'ci* of all women’s hnsjntals in the t:rtate anil felicitating 
the ti. N. C. 'L’. Indian AVoim-ii’s llniversity on the c'^'casion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebrations, were also passed. 'J'lic confmeace then terminated. 


The Rau Committee Report 
on Hindu Women’s Rights 

In this connection we reproduce below the rcpoit of Sir R N. Jiau^s Hindu 
Law Committee which was published from New Celhi on the 26tb. July 1941. The 
report oi>eiied that the only batiefactory way ot removing defects in the law relating 
to Hindu women’s rights to property is to avoid piecemeal legislation and to take 
up as early as possible the codification of Hindu law, beginning with the law 
01 succession. 

The Kail Committee was appointed in January this year to examine the Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Troperty Act of 1017 (as amended by Act XI of 191^) with 
particular reference to five private Bills : to suggest such amendments to the Act 
as would, firstly, resolve the doubts felt as to the construction of the Act : secondly, 
to clarify the nature of the _ right conferred by the Act upon the widow ; and, 
thirdly, to remove any injustice that may have been done by the Act to the 
daughter ; aud to examine and advise on Mr. K. Santanam’s Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (Amendment) Bill and Dr. G. V. Beshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Separate Residence aud Maintenance Bill. 

The Committee base their lecominendations on opinions received in answer to 
a questionnaire sent, in three parts, to High Court Judges, distinguished lawyers 
and citizens, members of the Central Legislature, High Court Bar Libraries, heads 
of religious institutiona. Women’s Associations, social reform associations and 
Pandit’s Assoeiatious, among others. 

The Report sets out the defects in the Acts of 1937 and 1938 which the Com- 
mittee themselves detected or which were brought to their notice. “Defects of 

this kind,” the Gomraittee state, "are inevitable in piecemeal legislation effecting 
fundamental changes in Hindu Law. The only safe course is not to make any 
fundamental changes by brief, isolated acts ; if fundamental changes have to be 
made, it is wisest to survey the whole field and enact a code, if not of the whole 
of Hindu Law, at least of those branches of it which are necessarily affected by 
the contemplated legislation.” 

‘‘We do not suggest,” the Committee continue, “that all parts of the law 
should be taken in hand at once. The most urgent part, namely, law of 

succession (including of course, women’s rights in that connection) may b© taken 
up first ; then the law of marriage and so on. After the law relating to ei«ch 
part has thus been reduced to statutory form, the various Acts may be consoli- 
dated into a singlo code. We suggest this as a reasonable compromise between 
piecemeal legislation and wholesale codification.” 

The Committee next discuss what should be done with the Acts now in 
force until a comprehensive law of succession can be prepared. Suggestions in 
the answers to the questionnaire, that the Acts should be repealed, are dismiss^ 

as "aiithiukabla primarily on the ground that these Acts have established an 

imporlant principle laid down 9,500 years ago, but also because they have 
conferred rights, on the faith of which important transactions have already been 
entered into. 

On the question of amending the two Acts, the Committee express their doubts 
as to the urgency or wisdom of amending legislation in the present circumstances. 

“We feel that this is not the time for controversial legislation,” the Committee 
state, “If there are obscurities and anomalies in the Acts, let the courts remove 
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tlieni aa and when occasion arises, so that the shock of each decision has time to 
die down before the next one comes. 

‘'We do not think that it would be wise or worth while for Government to 
sponsor lpi;ihIiition likely to arouse bitter controversy— especially at the present 
timc—meiely for the sake of removing the defects in an isolated Act or two. The 
better plan would be to leave the Acts to their operation for the present and to 
replace them as early as possible by a comprehensive law on the subject of 
succession enacted at leisure and embodying solutions on which there is a 
substantial measure of agreement.” 

The Committee proceed to discuss tlie need for amending the Acts of 1937 and 
1938 to remove any injustice that may have been done by these Acts to the 
daughter. Taking the case of Bengal, the Ooraraittee analyse the gains and losses 
resulting from the working of the Acts, and arrive at the conclusion that “the 
injustice done to the daughter and other heirs by promoting the widowed 
daughter-in-law over their heads is not of so clear or pressing a character as to 
need immediate relief and that it may well await the geneial review of the law 
of Buecession which we have proposed.’’ 

The Committee add, however, that the large majority of their correspondents 
have advocated the immediate admission of the daughter to an equal share with 
the daughter-in-law where these alone are the surviving heirs. In deference to 
these views, and in compliance with the terms of references, the Committee have, 
therefore, included a provision for this purpose in their draft of the clarifying Bill. 

After examining Bills promoted by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Dr. Deshmukh 
and others, the Committee express the opinion that these may well await the 
codihcatioii suggested. 

Discussing what should be done with the Acts of 1937 and 1938 pending 
codification, the Committee express the view that, as there is no question of 
repeal, they must either be amended or loft unamended. 

They hold that amendment is inadvisable at present but, in case it is 
eonsidcrecl that the Acts ought not to be left unameudecl, even for the time being, 
they have drawn up the rough draft of an amending Bill (given as an appendix 
to the Report). 

Whether the Acts are amended or left unamended, the Committee state, it is 
necessary to persuade the Governors’ Provinces to enact parallel legislation for 
agricultural land, with retrospective effect, in order to give widows the full 
measure of the benefit which the framers of the Acts contemplated, to avoid 
a multiplicity of rules of succession, and to protect transactions already entered 
into on the faith of the Acta. 

The rough draft of a Bill for Governors* Provinces is given as an appendix 
to the Report, 

In conclusion, the Committee state : ‘The recommendation which we should 
like to stress most strongly is that relating the preparation, in gradual stages, 

of a complete code of Hindu law The aim should be, as far as possible, to 

arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid anything likely to arouse acrimonious 
controversy. This need not mean any real slowing down of the pace of reform, 
for true reform proceeds by persuasion rather than coercion. Our own experience 
leads iis to believe that a substantial measure of agreement will be possible, 
provided reformer and conservative resolve to appeal to the best in each other.” 

Appended to the Report is the full text of the decision of the Federal Court 
on questions referred to it at the instance of the Committee, establishing that the 
Act of 1037 and the Amending Act of 1038 are effective only in respect of property 
other than Agricultural lauds in Governors’ Provinces. 





Eighteenth Session— Hyderabad — 26th. December 1941 
The Phisidestial Address 


rresidins; over the Eighteenth Scfision of the All-India Medical Conference lield 
at Hyderabad on the 26tb. December 1941, Dr. K. S. Ray reviewed the condition 
of the medical profession in India and explained the ways in which the position 
could be improved. 

Dr. Ray referred to the lack of snflicient interest on the part of the autho- 
rities in matters « oncerning public health and medical aid. The expenditure on 
medical aid and public health work in British India did not exceed per cent 
of the total revenue, while the corresponding proportion in C4reat Britain 
was over 23 per cent. The Public Health and Medical Departments of the 
several Provinces had not to their credit any comprehensive planning or organi- 
zation for provision of medical relief in the interior of the country where the 
bulk of our people lived. A broader and more realistic view of things was 
needed. Disinclination to utilise the resources, which existed in the host of 
private practitioners, was another regrettable feature of the ofHeial mind. This 
water-tight barrier and want of co-operation between the official and non-official 
medical men had to be removed. 

The only way of providing medical aid to the villager, the doctor said, was 
for the State to make out a comprehensive plan of the country, find out how 
the people were distributed in it, what were the diseases which were endemic in 
different areas, what were Ijhe methods of preventing them and of giving 
medical aid in case of illness, and then utilise the immense resources in the shape 
of medical practitioners, who could be induced with State aid to set up in the 
different areas and whose services would be available to the furthermost limit 
of this vast country preparing schemes for prevention and cure of diseases. 

Dr. K. S. Ray then referred to the question of reforming and improving the 
standard of medical education so as to adapt it to the needs of the country and 
he pleaded that a new attitude must be developed in the medical student so as 
to get him to be interested in health, not chiefly in disease. The Indian MaJical 
Council, the ^ speaker added, had adopted a resolntion that there should be one 
uniform minimum standard of medical education for the whole country and unless 
a practitioner had reached that standard, he would not be admitted to the Central 
Eegister which the Indian Medical Council desired to maintain. Its obvious inten- 
tion- was that medical schools which failed to come up to the standard should cease 
to exist. The question was how far the several Provinces would agree to take 
this course. Madras and the U. P. had adopted it but other Provinces had not 

inferring to the question of recruitment to the Emergency Commissions in 
the 1. M. S., the speaker said that the Working Committee and the Central Council 
of the Indian Medical Association were of the opinion that a me^ appeal to the 
patriotic sentimenis of medical men in India would be ineffective to secure 
adiquate response from the medical profession unless fundamental changes were made 
in the Indian Medical Service and unless the term auQ conditions of Emergency 
Service then offered, were materially altered. The rejection by the at^orities of 
the I. M. A. for comjilete abolition of the Civil side of the I. M, 8. after the 
cessation of the war, on the ground that it impinged on constitutiongl issues, was 

extremely regrettable, he said. c - j 

Dr Buy also adverted to the present scarcity of the foreign drugs, owing 
to the prolongation of the war, and suggested that a permanent committee of 
industrialists, economists and experts should be immediately set up to explore the 
avenues of drug manufacture in ludia* The Government haci constituted a Board 
for this purpiose. India was now said to be almost self-suflicient in her medical 
needs. The Government should see that when the war ceased adequate measures 
were taken to save these new industries in the face of post-war competition. In 
this connection, the speaker stressed the need for an Indian pharmacopoeia which 
should include not only drugs of 'Weslern systems but also those of Ayurvedic and 
Unani preparations whose therapeutic and pharmacological values had been proved. 

36 
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Dr. Ray, proceeding, referred to the pniicUy of _ workers in the field of medical 
research in India. The Government had an orpnisation called the Indian Research 
Fund Aasocialion, but the terms under which its jirante were made led to bo 
much official contiol that the worker was seldom a free agent. If red-tapism 
continued to hamper the activities of the Research Fund Association, they should 
appeal to our philanthropic rich to do their duty to the country by encouraging 
research by their private charities. The speaker also pleaded for more facilities 
for post-graduate and special courses by the univeisities so that students might 
after graduation rnEke advanced studies in the subiocts of their choice. He further 
urged the Universities to institute a separate course in nursing and grant diplomas 
or degrees in it. They might also establish separate inatitutions with attached 
hospitals for the training of nurses. 

Adverting, in conclusion, to the need to put dowru quackery, Dr. Ray said 
that while spread of education would do a lot to convince the people of the evils 
of quackery, what was urgently needed now was the introduction of health insu- 
rancQ or a sysrem of local subsidy which would more and more lure the qualified 
people to the villages and enable tliem to liquidate quackery. 

Resolutions— -Second Day— Hyderabad — 28th. December 1941 
Abolition of Racial Distinction 

The Conference passed a number of resolutions urging the authorities to deal 
with the problems of nutiition, self-sufficiency in drugs, preparedness of the country 
to meet air raids and other matters coiiiiectrd with tlie medical profession in India, 

A resolution moved by Dr. Jivraj Mehta of Bombay stated that, until the 
civil side of the I. M. S. was entirely done away with and the racial distinctions 
between Indian and British members thereof as embodied in the Government of 
India resolution of March 1937 and the distinctions which esiated at present be- 
tween the different groups that constituted the 1. M. I), weie removed and until! 
the liceuciates were also granted commissions in the I. M. S., the Government 
would find it extremely difiicuit to peisuade the members of the independent medi- 
cal profession to volunteer to any appreciable extent to join the Army Medical 
Service. The resolution also expressed the opinion that the T.M.S. and I.M.D. as at 
present constituted had failed to supply the needs of the Indian Army during the 
war and that the civil side of the X.M.S. had totally failed in its “alleged object of 
being a war reserve**. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta was of the view that the civil side Of the I. M. S. and 
I. M. D. services should be abolished as eaily as possible and that the racial dis- 
crimination between the Indian and British members of the I. M. S, should be 
done away with. Here Dr. Mehta referred to the inefficiency of that service and 
pointed out how utterly it had failed in its duty of making the necessary provision 
for tlie supply of solid blood plasma or blood seiTvm so very essential for me treat- 
ment of persons, both military and civil, suffering from shock as a result of 
bombing. Without such prompt supply the death rate amongst the casualties as 
a result of air raids would mount up tremendously. Dr. Alehta further said that 
even the apparatus necessary for preparing solid blood ]ilasma was not available 
in the country though the war was raging for over 27 mouths. Fiom what he 
knew as to what was happening in this connection he said that the High Command 
of that service was until very recently merely tinkering witli the problem. Evident- 
ly, the greater ifs inefficiency, the more that service was keen on preserving its 
vested interests by continuing its civil side and until it was rooted out completely, 
Dr. Alehta eoucluded, the medical interests of the country would suffer. 

Desianh lor a Nutrition Comjiission 

The Conference drew the attention of the Government and the jiublic to the 
steadily deteTioiatiiig physique of the nation caused, amongst other things, by mal- 
nutrition aini adulteration of food, and demanded a Nutrition Commission to study 
the subject in all its bearings and made certain recommendations in this connection. 

The Conference endoised the view.s extn-essed by some members of the 
medical professiqu regarding the diet of “0” class pi'isoners generally and particularly 
in Central Provinces piils and niged the Government to investigate into the matter 
and provide milk for ‘0’ class prisoners. 

The Conference by n resohitinn moved by Dr, B. A. Ameaur of Karachi 
deplored the comidete lack of preparedness of the country to meet air attacks so 
far as the medical side was concernedj and viewed with apprehension the effects 
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that rapid evaoniation without piopcrly planned sanitary and medical arrangements 
would cause and called upon all local bodies to take measures, in consultation witli 
the members of the medical lU’ofeHbion to meet the tlueat and meet the probable 
onthieak of epidemic diseases, 'riio icnoliition also urj;cd all medical organisations 
in the country tu co-opeiute with the local bodies in this conncriion. 

The C’onlereiice uiged the Ccutrid and Provincial lioveraments to give effect 
to a comprehensive H>heme for makiiiiJS India sclf-sutrudent in drugs and help the 
industry by providing during tiie war faeilitrea for getting raw chemical materials 
and machinery nut available in India, by issue of priority cerliiicates after the 
war and by providing tarilf piotcction and buying for Govern ment Medical Stores 
drugs of stamlanl qualities from the indigenous manufacturing Arms only, dire 
Conference also urged the {Tovernment to adopt the recmumeiidatious of the Drugs 
Enquiry Committee of the Govcraniciit of India (19J0-3U). 

PROTEhT Against IfECALLiNtt of Retired Officers. 

The Conference protested against the practice resorted to by the Central and 
Provincial Governments of recalling to the higlier posts in the Civil Medical 
Department retired men, as this blocked the pmmoiiou of -jumor men to those 
higher posts to which tlity may have ris-eii, if such retired men bad not been 
re-api5oiuted dining the peiiod of the vvur. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Anmial Sesslon—CalciuUa — 15th. December 1941 
The ViGEaoY’ii Address 


The Annual General Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held in Calcutta on the 15th. December 1941. The following is the test of the 
Viceroy's si>eech on the occasion 

*T thank you most warmly for the wdeome you have given me here to-day, 
and I need not say how great a ivleasure it is to me to meet yon again, or how 
gready I esteem the privilege that you have extended to me of adaresaing ;^u. 
This is the sixth occasion on which I have had tliat privilege. You know how much 
importance I attach to the opportunity it gives me of speaking at large on matters 
of great moment not only to the commercial community, which you, gentlemen, 
repre^nt, but to an audience wider far, 

“Before I proceed with my remarks, I hope you will allow me to say bow 

f lad I was to hear the tribute which you, Sir, have paid to His Excellency Sir 
ohn Herbert. Few i>eople can knowv better than I do the zeal and the enthusiasm 
which he has displayed in his most heavy and responsible charge, and the pains 
at which he has been not only to acquaint himself with the problems of khat charge 
on paper but to maintain contact with every corner of the Presidency, and, through 
hia own example, and his own keen interest, to encourage, every endeavour that 
has been made in support of the wax efiort of Bengal. 

“In your speech to-day, hir, you touched on a number of pointe of great 
importance, and I will do my best in what I have to say to comment cm them. 
I should like also, witli jour pei mission, to say a brief word towards the end of 
my speech on the Indian political situation, and on the developments that have 
taken place in it during the last twelve months. But to-day, wherever we may be, 
the matter of Arst importance, the one thing that dominates our thou^^ thb 
one thing that demands every ounce of eneigy that we can spend, is the successful 
prosecution of the war and its successful outcome. And it is, ttierefore, of the war 
and of its fortunes over the last twelve months, and of India’s contribution to 
it, and the help that India has given and is giving, tiiat I would l^e in the Arst 
place to speak. 

War Developments 

“To-day the minds of all of us are full of the wanton and unprovoked 
aggression of the Japanese against the British Empire and against the United 
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States of America. Like master, like man, says tlie old proverb. The Japnese have, 
if possible, improved on the example set them by the Nazis— -of deceit, of 
cold-blooded disregard of the most solemn obligations and, I trust also, on a long 
view, of short-sightedness. There is little I need say to you to-day in a case so clea^ 
at ft juncture so critical. A more infamous betrayal of those principles which 
.Japan has in the past claimed to venerate and to uphold would be difficult to 
parallel. The warning is clear to all of ua, as it is clear to the small nations. This 
new and heavy addition to our responsibilities is one that we must bend every 
nerve to deal with and to master. And in handling that tgsk we shall have with 
us, I am certain, as fully as in the earlier phases of the war, the goodwill, the 
heart-felt sympathy and the support of India as a whole. 

“"V^en I addressed you last year the Empire was but recovering from, the 
blow inflicted on it by the defeat of our Fiench allies, and the collapse of Prance. 
We were through the worst. We had stood up to the heaviest battering that any 
nation could have had to face. We had survived with success many months of 
acute peril and immense strain ; and we were in a position to look forward with 
confidence to 1941. 

"1941 has not belied the hopes that we entertained a year ago. It does not 
see the end of the war. There are before us many critical months, months in 
which we shall pass through grave anxiety, in which we shall suffer heavy losses, 
in which we shall have to bear the strain of critical situations, before the desired 
outcome is achieved. But we are a year further on the way. The year which has 
just passed has been marked by many events of the utmost significance. The 
enemy’s endeavours to strangle ua by sea have failed. The Battle of the Atlantic 
still goes on, and will go on. But the threat it constitutes, and the burden it 
represents are less great by far than those a year ago. 

Valour of Indian Troops 

By land, we have liquidated the Italian empire in Africa. In that great task, 
with which the name of our present Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, will for ever imperishably be associated, the part played by 
India and Indian tioops was of the first significance and of the highest value. I 
have the Commander-in-Ghief’s personal authority for the oiitstanding quality of 
their effort and of the contribution that they have made. India’s troops, lifting 
in North Africa as I speak to you, are maiutaining the highest traditions set by the 
Indian Army in the past, and by their comrades in the earlier phases of this w^. 
In Iiaq, in Persia, in both of which countries Axis endeavours to turn to their 
advantage, by Fifth Column methods and insidious propaganda, the weakness of 
individuals have been foiled. Indian troops have played their part. There is, I 
think, some risk that recent events in the Far East may divert attention from the 
groat and glorious victory which General Auchinleek and the troops under his 
command, splendidly supported by the Royal Navy and the Air Forc^ of the 
Empire have won against very important German and Italian forces, in North 
Africa. In the long and gruelling battle between forces very evenly^ matched, 
Indian troops are playing a highly distinguished part. The strategic importance 
of this battle will, I am convineea, prove to be vei*y great and it is most heartening 
to notice that upon the first occasion that we have met the Germans on terms of 
equality in numbers and armament, our men have proved their superiority. 

"From the United Estates of America, to which our sympathy goes out with 
such sincerity and depth in the shocking aggression of which they have been the 
victims, the Empire has had, and continues to have, help of inestimable value, ^t 
me say in that connection how great a happiness it has been to me to see during 
my own term of oflice, aud at a juncture so critical as the present, the bonds 
between the United States of America and India more closely knit by the 
ajipointmeiit as United States Commissioner to India of Mr. Thomas ^Murray 
Wilson, so well known to many o£ us here ; and by the appointment of Sir Girja 
Shankar Baipai as Agent-Gencrm of India in America. 

“When last I addressed you, few of us anticipated that still more blatant 
exhibition of cynicism was to be given by a breach of relations between Germany 
and Russia, and by the W'holly unprovoked, and "wholly unjustified,^ onslaught made 
witlkout a moment’s notice, or a word of warning, by the Nazis on a nation to 
which they were bound by eveiy form of engagement. Russia has had to meet and 
to carry the shock of a devastating and an unprovoked attack. But her response has 
been magnificent ; and I know, gentlemen, that I speak for you all to-day "when I 
say that the deep and siuceic good uishes of everyone of us go out to Russia and 
to her people in the battle they are waging ; and that there is no one of us who 
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docs not feel admiration, real and profound, for the supreme example which she 
and her people have jiiven to the word of courage, resolution and tenaci^. 

“We have been at war for two years and a quarter. We haveisuffered heavy 
losses, grave set-backs. But we have much to show in the result ; and it is my 
sincere belief that, with the lessons of the past behind us, we can face the very 
testing times that lie ahead with confidence, and well-founded confidence, that we 
shall face them with no less resolution and no less courage, whatever may lie in 
store for us, than the Emiure, and than India, have shown since the day that the 
war began. 

War Effort 

‘•India’s contribution to the war and to its successful outcome was great indeed 
even a year ago. In tlie twelve months that have passed since we met, its growth 
has been immense. His Majesty’s Government have shown themselv^ most 
anxious to take advantage of the men, the munitions, the supplies of various kinds 
which India is so well qualified to give, and which India has always been so 
anxious to give. The number of our fighting men who are defending India 
overseas is three times what it was a year ago, and ten times wrhat it was two years 
ago. The organisation of our supply system has been, I will not say, perfected, nor 
there is always room for improvement in any system, but it has been brought to a 
pitch of performance which commands admiration, and the results of which are 
striking in the highest degree. Let me pay due acknowledgment to the iMtrt which 
your help and your constructive criticism have played in that achievement, 

“In every form of war-like display we are playing our part indeed more than 
our part. In every form of financial contribution for weapons, for equipment, for 
amenities for Ihe fluting forces, for the relief of distress arising from the war, 
India — the States and Britisn India alike — remains most generous and open-hearted. 
And the spirit of this country, since it first recognised what was involved in &e 
struggle in which we are engaged, has remained, . and remains, calm, firm, 
convinced of the necessity of victoxy, ready to do and to give all in its power to 
bring victory about. But there is always ways in which, as a country and as 
individuals, we can make a still greater contribution. I am ready to ask for the 
impossible, and I know that if I do I shall get a ready response, not only from 
you gendemen, and the great commercial community which you represent, but 
from all classes and from every part of India. 

“Let me turn now to some of the important matters on which you have 
touched in the course of your remarks. They are without exception directly 
connected with the war, for we have reached a stage now at which there is no 
activity in this country, no activity indeed any where in the Empire, that does 
not directly or indirectly affect, or arise out of the prosecution of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

Organisasion of SUPPiT 

*T would like in the first place to say a word about supply. Yon can imagine 
how deep a satisfaction it has been to me to hear, Sir, the encouraging and 
the friendly words which you were good enough to use to-day of the work 
of my Supply Department. I can bear peisonal witness to the intensity of the 
efforts made by the officers of that Department since the beginning of the 
war, and to the anxiety both o| Sir Zafrullah Khan and of his distinMishtti 
successor, Sir Homi Mody, to see that the veiy best results ixossible are adiieved, 
whatever the difficulties that may eonfiont us. The progress made has been due 
in part to plans laid well over a year ago by those who founded the Department 
and who saw it through its early troubles. But the two great factors in our 
progress have been the establishment of the forward programme and ■ihe creation 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, 

“Ihe forward programme has made it possible to enter into contracts for six 
months at a time, and to get industry into continuous production. The Eastern 
Group Supply Council has beyond any question most markedly stimulated the 
war effort on the supply side in India and in the Dominions and other countries 
represented in the Eastern Group, The Eastern Group Conferenc*e gave the 
representatixes of the various Governments concerned a clear idea of the industrial 
X>oteutiai of their neighbours ; and I would like to take the opportunity to add 
that India has had a very full share of the orders that have so far been placed 
through the Council. The opening of a great new theatre of war in the Far East 
will provide a sharp test of the elasticity and soundness of our piovision and 
supply organisations. I have every confidence that these will emerge with credit. 
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•T think that you will wish me to give you, as briefly as I can, a few 

outstanding facts which speak for themselves. The production of steel is being 

rapidly stepped up by the efforts, to which I should like to pay a warm triluite, 

of the Tata Iron and Steel Comitany and the Steel Corporation^ of Bengal. Before 
the middle of l942, prodiiclion should touch a rate of 1.25 million tons per annum ; 
and that is not a final figure, for a substantial increase upon ^ it may be looked 
for, I would like to say a word of piaise and of thanks in this connection for the 
elBforts of the Tala Iron and Steel Company (whose works T liavc just had the 
pleasure of visiting again) in pioducing special steels, notably armour plate and 
bullet-proof welding electrodes. 

Brodiiotion of Armaments 

“All the Ministry of Supply Mission projects approved by His Majesty’s 
Government are now well launched and work upon them is proceeding as fast 
as possible. Civil armaments production, whiidi encountered initial difficulties of 
some substance is now sbnping well, and the piodiiction of empty shell is satisfac- 
toiy< There aie dithculties still to be overcome in the ])roduetion of certain 
munitions components. But the work done during the last twelve months has 
not been wasted, and I am satisfied that we may reasonably take au encouraging 
view of prospects. 

''India’s shipyards are employed to capacity in the construction of mine- 
sweeping trawlers and other small naval craft, as well as in repairs to ships of 
the- lino and merchant vessels. 

' “Progress has been made, I am glad to say, in stimulating and developing 
the Indian machine tool iiidustiy, and simple machine tools are now being 
manufactured in India in faiily large quantities. Eugiueering stores are being 
manufactured in very large quantities indeed, and, though there are still hold-ups 
owing to the uneven flow of material, the fabricating workshops are fully occupied. 
The demand for woollen textiles still absorbs India’s capacity to the full. 
Cotton textile demands are iocieasiug very rapidly, and the great cotton textile 
industry, whose capacity we would all of us at one time have thought Ho be 
almost inexhaustible is now beginning to feel the strain of the demands placed 
upon it both for direct war purposes and for various purposes arising out of war 
conditions. The Indian silk industry will shortly assist in the war effort by 
providing the material required for the extensive manufacture of man-carrying 
parachutes in India. Demands for timber have risen to an unprecedented level. 
The Government clothing factories are now turning out over eight million garments 
a month. Leather manufactures are being organised on the same lines as 

clothing, and the value of the monthly output already exceeds Es, 1.25 crores; 
The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been much increased, and 
BO far as armoured vehicles ate concerned, India will be able to produce all the 
armour plate required for a considerable programme. India will shortly be 
producing her own refined sulphur. And valuable progress has been made in the 
production of vital chemicals, such as, bichromates, and of medical stores, 

including both drugs and equipment 

“1941 saw something like a four-fold increase over the greater part of the 
supply field, and the demands of 1942 may be literally gigantic. You will be 
with me in feeling that_ the main consideration at present is that India should 
prepare herself for the immense biiiden likely to fall upon her in 1942 and the 
subsequent years. As I speak to you to-day, we can claim already to have 
achieved great results. For those results I am ]>rofoundW grateful, not only to 
my Bupply Department, but to the willing co-opers/ioii of industry, which has 
been so generously given, and which is of such vital anfi essential importance. I 

would ask that that eo-opcration should continue to be given with the same 
fullness as in the past, and if it is— and 1 need not say how entirely confident I 
am that it will be, even when under the stress of war difiiculiies may sometimes , 
seem unsurmouutablc-— we need non'e of us have any doubt or fear lest India 
should fail to play her part to the full in this vital area of war effort. 

Skilled Labour 

“You referred, sir, to the growing demands of industry and commerce on 
account of the war pioduLlion programme, and to the shortage of skilled labour 
which is making itself felt. In that connection you sounded a note of caution 
that production not required for the direct prosecution of the war should not 
be closed down ; and you reminded us that, while the paramount need for 
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commerce and industry is to man, eqiiiq, and maintain the most effective possible 
fi^hlinj' force, they must not i)n enlirely unmindful of their own preservation, I 
can at once assure you that it is no pavt of the policy of my Government to close 
down imlustiial production inerciy hcaime it is not required for the direct 
prosecution of the war. But incvilaUIy, \uvr vvoik is in an increasing degree 
causing demands on material and iiibonr at the esjseiiBe of the normal operations 
of certain industries. 

'‘As regards skilled labour my Government has done, and will continue to do, 
its utmost to train such hiboiir in ineieasing mimbcrs, to give special facilities 
for such training, and to ensnie that ai ailable skilled labour is used to the best 
advantage. The labour position, save in regard to certain specially technical labour 
connected with engineering, is, happily easier in certain regards in India than in 
other countries. Thoucib there has developed a shortage of highly skilled and 
skilled labour, it is doubtful whether there is yet a shortage of semi-skilled and 
there is no lack of unskilled. 'J’here is. however, a shortage, and a shortage keenly 
felt, of Bupervisoiy and administrative staff. This is true in particular of European 
managerial and supervisory staff owing to the scheme of comjmlsory military 
service which has been introduced, and to the eager resj/onse that there has been 
to the call for men. I agree entirely that evejw action posEible to foresee difficulties, 
and. consistently with the winning of the war. to provide for them, and to watch 
the preservation, in your own words, of industry and commerce, must be^ taken. 
I feel certain that the national service trdmnals with their large majority of 
non-official businessmen, will be concerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of 
industry and commerce and to see that the depletion of this staff is not carried 
too far. 

PosT-w.VB Economy 

“In your remaiks, sir, you touched on the very remarkable growth of war- 
time industries in India and on the question of their post-war future, and you 
urged the need for all the help reqiiiied if many of those industries are to survive 
economically in post-war conditions. That important question has been constantly 
before me and before my advisers ; and in the budget session of 1910 the Govern- 
ment of India formally stated that they were prepared, in the case of s|>ecific 
industries started in war conditions, to give assurances that such industries, after 
peace was restored, would be given some form of protection against corapelation 
from abroad. That assurance was inevitably confined to specific industries, since in 
each case the scope of the industry, its needs, and the part that it will play in the 
general economy of the country, have to be considered. There are cases where an 
industry does not satisfy the conditions referred to as regards its position 15 . peace 
conditions, and where its establishment is essential for war punx^. In those 
cases the Department of Supply makes the practice of encouraging production by 
a variety of ad hoc methods, certain of which will protect the industrialist from 
loss. In some cases the Slate has itself found the necessary capital under a|>propri- 
ale conditions, 5 . 

“Apart from tins, the question of postwar economy, with special reference to 
industrial development, is engaging the close and constant attention of my Gov- 
ernment. Some time back it was announced that post-war reconstruction 
committees would be constituted to examine various aspects of pc^t-war eco- 
nomy and to deal with pioblems likely to arise in post-war conditions. These 
reconstruction committees are in the com* 8 e of being constituted and they will 
include a strong non-official element. One of them, the Consultative Ckmimifefcee 
of Economists, has already started work. I sincerely trust that (hes© CfBUTnittees, 
and their deliberations will contribute materially to the solution of some of the 
problems to which you have referred. 

“In the circumstances of to-day the problem of civil defence assunaes an 
importance greater than ever. I know what energy and zeal has beai devoted in 
Calcutta to the handling of that problem, and to the development of passive air 
defence, an energy and zeal on which I warmly congratulate the presidency, 
and which will cany its own reward. 1 am glad to think that the whole of this 
very vital issue is now being handled, in consultation with the provinces, by a single 
Civil Defence Department at the headquarters of my Government, and that, in 
dealing with it, I have the assistance, in Mr. Raghavendra Rao, of an adviser who 
has himself had much practical experience at liome and who has had the advantage 
also of a very close contact with the Ministry of Home Security. 

“You have rightly Stressed the imjiortant part which transportation plays in 
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modern warfare— and, I would add, in our whole economic life— and the importance 
of Becnrinj; the best use of the available facilities. These unfortunately have never 
been fully adequate for the needs of the country, and the war is bound to involve 
an increasing strain on them. My Government has been encouraging the establish- 
ment of boards at the leading cities to co-ordinate transport over large areas, and 
I recognise that as the war goes on, it may be necessary to impose further control 
than is operative at present. But compulsion always involves a certain sacrifice of 
elasticity and we are anxious to leave as much liberty to private enterprise as is 
compatible with the fullest war effort. 

Problem of Inflation 

“I listened with close attention to the observations which you, sir, made in 
your speech on the problem of inflation. I welcome the prominence you gave to 
this subject, and, while you will not, I know, take me as endorsing all that you 
say in this regard, I would congratulate you on a lucid analysis of one of the most 
baffling of present-day problems. I personally am satisfied, on the best advice 
available to Ac, that there is as yet no undue cause for alarm, and that the situation 
has so far proved reasonably amenable to control. But the bitter experience of so 
many countries of post-war Europe shows the havoc, the distress, the social injustice, 
which uncontrolled inflation ia capable of causing ; and all who have at heart the 
interests of India and its people must do their utmost to prevent the vicious spiral 
from taking hold of this country. My Government have been, and are, giving the 
matter their constant and most anxious consideration. But the ramifications of the 
problem ate complex, possible counter-measures are beset with administrative 
difficulties, and in our efforts to deal with it we need, and will, I assure you, most 
gratefully welcome, all the advice and all the active assistance which we can get 
from the commercial and the non-official world. 

“I do not propose to detain you with comments on the special factors which 
have contributed to the substantial price advances of particular commodities, or on 
the measures which have been taken, or are in contemplation, by my Government to 
ease the position in those cases. The encouragement and stimulus of increased 
production where feasible is the most obvious, the most effeclive, and the most 
generally acceptable course of action. But unfortunately its scope is in the present 
circumstances strictly limited, and other and more drastic action may often become 
necessary. You have emphasised its limitations, I need hardly say that my 
advisers are fully conscious of the fact that meie price fixing by itself can seldom 
provide a complete cure, while any attempt to jheek the rise of prices, whether of 
primary products or of manufactured articles, not infrequently arouses hostility and 
opiTOsition on the part of the interest immediatey affected. And rationing of 
articles pf common consumption, which is almost inevitable corollary to control of 
priceB,_preBents in a vast country like India greater practical difficulties than in 
countries smaller and more highly organised. But I can at once assure you that 
ray Government are quite prepared to resort to methods of direct price control 
w'here they are satisfied that such action can with advantage be taken, and they will 
not hesitate, where need be, to follow up this prelimary measure with such control 
over supply as may prove to be necessary and practicable. 

“You spoke of the danger of inflation which may result from rising wages, 
and the increased purchasing power thereby created in the hands of a vast number 
of employees. You distinguished between the case in which higher wages are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of a higher price for the product, and the 
case ill which the increased wage bill is met entirely out of the higher profits 
accruing to the employed. Rut you suggested that even in the latter case there 
must still be a considerable inflationary effect, a proposition which I am not 
disposed to dispute. It is, I think, generally recognised that a higher standard of 
living, based upon a war-boom, has inherent elements of instability, and there ia 
a limit to the extent to which rising wages and earnings result in a real improve- 
ment, owing to the development of shortages in the supply of consumable goods. 
This applies not only to luxuries, but also to certain necessaries, such for example 
as textiles. But it is, I think, possible to exaggerate the direct influence on the 
situation of the demands of labour, and it is important to realise that there are 
other, and perhaps more fundamental, factors at woik as well. War-time taxation 
undoubtedly contributes to the avo'dnnce of the dangers of profit-inflation, but 
this remedy can at best be only partial. It needs to bo supplemented by the ave- 
nues for saying and investment provided by the Government of India’s defence 
loans, and, if workers are to obtain the full benefit of their higher money wages* 
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they fihonld save as much as possible, and by doinj? so at onoc safp<^uarcl their 
own future position and help to prevent rises in tha prices of consumers* goods 
which can be of no advantgc to them. 

“I trust that you will bear with me if I elaborate this last point a little, 
for I regard it as a matter of first importance to India’s war-time economy. 
With rupee expenditure on military and war supply activities stantling. m it 
now does, in the region of 20 crores a mouth, with imports both from helligerent 
ami from neutral countries^ subject to severe restrictions, there is a clear and 
imperative need for willidrawlng as far as possible the surplus purcha«ing capacity 
BO as to prevent the inflationary rise in prices which, as you rightly point out, 
everybody dreads. It is here that my Government rely on, and, I am confident, 
will receive, the utmost assistance and co-oi>eraLion from the non-official woild. 

“In all Provincial Defence Loan Committees there is a largo non-ofiicial 
element, while those in Bengal, Bombay and_ Madras are I believe entirely non- 
official. I am deeidy grateful to them for their admirable work. In particular I 
would like to congratulate Calcutta on the magnificent result— over 10 crores of 
rupees — of its recent National Defence and Savings Week. Such special effijrts 
are of the greatest value, and I cannot too warmly commend their examples. 
But the situation demands [lersistent and unremitting effort. Of the 20 crores a 
month which I have just mentioned a substantial portion must pass directly into 
the hands of the urban industual workers, and through them to a vast number 
of other humble folk who live entirely outside the realm of wcome-tar, excess 
profits tax, and defence bonds. I would urge that all possible encouragement 
and assistance be given to them to conserve their savings by investment in defence 
savings certificates, the post office defence savings bank, or the savings stamp 
and savings card ; and I am sure that I can rely on you, gentlemen, and on all 
employers of labour, by your personal influence to help in a matter the import- 
ance of which in times such as these I cannot easily exaggerate. 

Constitutional Issue 

“When we last met I spoke to you of the proposals in the constitutional 
field, which, with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government, I made on 
August 8, lOiO, I was at pains to analyse those proposals^ in detail. I tried to 
bring out their far-reaching character, their great potentialities, their real signi- 
ficance, both immediate and for the future. I repeated that they reafilrraed, 
as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British 
Parliament, the attainment by India of free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth. I emphasised the concern of His Majesty’s Government that 
full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in framing the future 
constitutional scheme, the far-reaching significance of their decision that respon- 
sibility for the framing of that future constitutional scheme should, subject to 
the due fulfilment of -the obligations which Great Britain's long connection 
with "India has imposed upon her, be primarily for Indians thsmselvea. I 
referred to the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to see set np, after the 
conclusion of the war, with the least possible delay, a body representative of the 
principal elemeus in India’s national life, to devise the framework of that scheme. 
I repeated that, pending the conclusion of the war, His Majesty’s Government 
were only too anxious to welcome and promote any sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about the 
form and procedure of this post-war body, and about the principles and basis 
of the constitution, I spoke of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to see 
that sufficient degree of general agreement in this agreement in this country 
behind any constitutional changes which is so essential if there is to he 
hairaonious working- I made an appeal to all parties to sink their differences 
in times such as these, when the fate of everything that we all of ns hold most 
dear is in the balance, and to co-operate in the defence of those common ideals. 

“My appeal did not secure the response for which I had hoped. I determined 
however, to wait in the hope that the passing of time would make a difference, 
for 1 wanted to give every possible chance to the major parties to come together 
on the basis of these proposals. I hoped, too, that the increasing pressure of the 
war, and its swift approach to India, would influence the decision, I was anxious, 
finally, as I always have been to secure, for the expansion of my Government and 
for the other ariangements which 1 had in view for associating opinion in India 
more closely with the conduct of the war, the support of the great political parties. 

“As you know, gentlemen, I was disappointed in those holies. But though 
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I was prevented from going ahead on the lines which I proposed in August of 
1940, I would repeat that the guarantees, the undertiikinjrs, the pledges, the inten- 
tions, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, as explained in ray statement, 
towards future conatitiitional development and the machinery by which it is to be 
brought about, are as valid to-day as when they were first spoken. But, given the 
increasing pressure of the war, I could not, in justice to India itself, longer post- 
pone, becairse of the absence of support from the great political parties, the creation 
of additional departments in my Council, the reorganisation of the work of that 
body, and the taking of steps' for the association of non-ofiicial opinion with what 
was going on. 

Joint Responsibility in Executive Council 

“It was in those circumstances that, with the full apiiroval of His Majesty’s 
Government, the reorganisation announced in last July took place. That reorga- 
nisation did not have any basis other than „ administrative convenience. But in 
making it, though I could not look for help from the political parties. I 

was anxious that I should get the best men I could, the most representative 
men, men of real standing and importance in this country. In that I can 

claim to have succeeded. Though the reasons for the expansion of the Governor- 

General’s Exccutme Council in the form which it finally took were those 

that I have explained, the process of expansion, the fact that as part of it 
there disappeared the European and the official majorities that had been the charac- 
teristic of that body for so many years, the transfer to non-official gentlemen of 
the highest standing and reputation in this country of great departments of State, 
with joint responsibility for all the business that comes before the Governor-General 
in Council, was a step the significance of which is far greater than I sometimes think 
is realised. Its immediate importance is great. On a long-term view it is likely to 
prove to be even greater. 

“Let me add that during the few mouths that my expanded Council and I 
have been working together, I have, if f may say so, been most deeply impressed 
by its approach to the problems of the diverse issues that at all times fall to be 
considered, by its strong sense of corporate unity, by the independence of view of 
its members, and by the happiness of the atmosphere that has throughout chara- 
cterised our confidential discuasionB. And we have had many major issues to con- 
sider during the time that we have been together. The Council in its present form 
is a body of great authority and great distinction. It represents wide experience, 
political and administrative On it are members of different communities, from 
different parts of India, service and non-service, European and Indian. I would 
like to express to this important audience my own judgment of its entire compe- 
tence in the administrative field, and my own appreciation of the value of ^e 
assistance which it has been able to give me on wider political issues. It is a strong, 
effective, and distinguished body ; and India may be well content that in the^direc- 
tion of affairs she is so well served to-day. 

National Defence Council 

“The second limb of the new arrangements which were anndunced in July 
was the establishment of the National Defence Council, and I would like to pay 
a tribute to the patriotism and public spirit of those gentlemen who have accepted 
my invitation to join that body. As you know my intention was (and is) that 
Prime Ministers of provinces shall be ex-officio members. In these last few days 
we have welcomed to it the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, who on the happy occasion 
of the restoration of normal parliamentary government in Orissa, which we all 
of ns so much welcome, has become the Prime Minister of that province ; while 
with the formation of a new Ministry in Bengal, the Chief Minister of Bengal 
becomes a member of the Council. The establishment of the Council is a most 
important landmark. I think that those of you, genllemen, present here to-day 
who are members of it will support me when I say that his Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-Ohief and his military, naval and air advisers, have been at pains 
to give the utmost information in their power, information, too, of a most secret 
character to the Defence Council ; and that it has been my anxiety in other fields 
equally to put its members in the fullest possession possible of what we are doing, 
of our difficulties, and of the directions in which we would welcome their help. 
The value of its discussions has been very great, and that not only because of 
the many constructive and helpful suggestions made by the Council. Those 
discussions have enabled us to make the Rulers of the Indian States, and the 
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repreBentati?efl of non-onicial opinion througliout the provinces of British India, 
fully aware of the facts of the biluatiou ; and they have brought about a Ilais^ 
between myself, my (lovernmeut, Indian States, and the provinces of British India, 
the value of which I cannot overstate, 

“But, while the two fatops which I have juat mentioned are of great significance 
and of great hope for the future, our main problem still remains unsolved. 

ro.'siTiON IN Province^ 

“While in five provinces the constitution is functioning normally wUh the 
assistance of the legislature, in six others its normal operation remaitiB suspended, 
There could be no belter advertisement of the practicability and the advantage 
of normal parliamentary government than the success with which it has !>een 
worked in great provinces such ns Bengal and the Punjab, and in areas presenting 
problems so different as do Bengal and the Punjab, Assam and Hind. And it 
remains to me a bitter disappointment that those in other provinces who had 
asked for and had accepted the burden of government should have thrown it down 
BO light-heartedly, at a moment of such crisis in the fortunes of the world and 
of India, and with so little considcraLioii of what was involved. That decision 
has provoked many regrets, I am well aware, I can but hope that we may 
yet see the day when, in the provinces which are still without a ministerial 
government, we shall see in power Ooverninenta set on the winning of the war 
and ready to use the immense power and opportunities at their disposal, 

“And if the provincial position is as I have described it, there still remains 
unbridged the gulf between the parties as regards the future Government of India. 
That that problem remains unsolved is due to no lack of goodwill, no lack of 
earnest effort on the part of His Majesty^s Government, the Secretary of State 
and myself. We have left nothing undone to bring the parties together, to try 
to provide the materials for an amicable agreement between them, to try to 
smooth India’s path for the realisation of her goal. At the critical point which 
matters have now reached in the international situation I would ask again whether 
it is not pc^sible for tbe divisions that unhappily exist to be bridged ; and for 
India, which has made, and is making, so immense a contribution to the vpar, 
which stands for so much in the history of the world, to go forward as one in 
support of ideals in which we know that she believes, and for which there is such 
overwhelming and general support throughout the country. And it is my earnest 
prayer that the common detestation of tbe wickedness against which we are 
fighting to-day may reflect itself in that agreement in the Internal political fidd 
which it has always been our hope and desire to see achieved. 

Federal Scheme 

“Let it not be forgotten that when this war broke out, Indian Provincial 
Autonomy had begun to move, had indeed made a most important step along 
the road, to that equality of status with the Dominions which it has been our 
object to achieve. That the more complete fulfilment of that process by the 
establishment of Federation should not have been realised by the date of the 
outbreak of tbe war has always been a profound grief to me. Had we bem 
able, before the outbreak of tbe war, to have brought Federation into being, 
so many of the problems that confront us now would have been solved. No 
better. constitutional basis could have been found on which to develop the e^wts 
of British India and the India Btates in a partnership which would, I believe, 
have been as iruitful of iniiiy and concord in the years to come as of military 
advantage in the issue that immediately confronts us. Underlying the Federal 
scheme there was a majestic conception— the work of the best brains of India 
and Great Britain— elalxuated with the utmost care, designed to bring this great 
country to a constitutional position equal in status and character to tliat of the 
Dominions. None of us overlooked the dimeuhies. ITiey have always bear great. 
They have always been obvious. They should not be insurmountable. But 1 will 
not be misunderstood when I say that they are in no small measure domestic, 
and that a closer collaboration between parties, communities and interests in this 
country would go far to pave the way for the final woik of the post-war period 
even if, during the war, the obstacles to handling in detail all aspects of the 
vast and complex problem of constitutional devclojiment may be insuperable. 

“We stand to-day at a crucial moment in the history of mankind, llirough- 
out the world mighty forcis are engaged in a titanic struggle the outcome of 
which will atiect the destinies of the human race for centuries, in the Far East 
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the clouds that we have watched gathering for so long have burst in a storm 
that brings the menace of war even more closely to this land. India is no mere 
spectator of these tremendous events. They affect her vitally and she is playing 
an outstanding part in them. Let us, in such circumstances, forget our domestic 
differeneps and work together as a whole for that common object, the attainment 
of which is so vitally necessary to India, and so ansiously desired by all her people”. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
Depreoution oh Bdildihgs 

‘■This Association again urges upon the Governmeiit of India the need for and 
early amendment of fieetion 10 (2) (VII) of the Indian Income-'J'ax Act so that 
when losses are incurred thiougli the sale of a building or furniture or through 
these becoming obsolete, such losses will be allowed as a deduction from 
income” 

Commercial Litigation in Punjab 

“This Association begs to invite the attention of the Government of India to 
the present unsatisfactory position in regard to commercial litigation in the 
Punjab.” 

Amendment to Beg. 10 (4) of Income Tax Act 

“Being convinced that all taxes and royalties, however calculated, payable to the 
Piovincial Governments or local authorities, are in fact expended wholly for the 
purpose of the business,’ this Association reiterates the view that these should be 
allowed as a business expense and therefore again urges for the consideration of the 
Government of India that Section 10 (4) of the Indian Income-Tax Act should be 
-amended accordingly 

Compulsory Insurance op Imjiovable Property 

“This Association urges on the Government of India the desirability, under 
existing conditions, of the formulation for consideration of a Government scheme 
for the compulsory insurance of immovable property, including buildings and fixed 
plant and machinery.” 

Compensation for Injury by Army Drivers 

“This Association urges upon the Goveniment of India the necessity for 
intioducing adeffuate measures to enable the public to recover compensation fiom 
the military authorities when accidents are caused by the negligent or improper 
driving of military drivers in the course of their duty.” 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

“This Association urges the Government of India to talre early steps suitably 
to amend the proviso to Section 12 (d) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923, to permit of the deduction of any amount paid as compensation to a 
workman prior to his death from the amount of compensation payable to 
his dependants in lespect of his death and also to provide that any payment of 
compensation made to an injured workman prior to any final settlement may be 
taken into account and offset against the amount of compensation payable to him 
when his claim is finally settled as, under a recent High Court decision, it has 
been held that such deductions are not permissible under the Act as now worded.” 

Thibd Party Insurance of Motor Vehicles 

“This Association urges upon the Government of India the advisability of 
postponing ■ until after the war the introduction of compulsory third party 
insmaiKC of motor vehicles in India, having regard to the work and expense to 
the authonties, the geneial public and imrticulaiiy the business community, which 
the biiiigiug into force of Chapter VII of the Motor Vehicles Act will entail.” 

Coal Transportation 

“This Association strongly supports the representations of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce to the Railway Boaid in October last, that in view of the very 
unsatisfactory supi4ies_ of wagons to collieries throughout this year for loading 
on public account, effect should be given without further delay to the scheme 
picparcd by tlic Railway Board in October 1939, for the appointment of a Coal 
Transpoitation OlHeer, and the setting u]! of a Coal Transport Advisory Committee 
in pilace ot the existing Coal Wagon Supply Commitee. 



The Scindia Steam Navigation Company 

22D<i, General Meeting— Bombay—lst. December 1941 
The Chairmak’b Speech 


The following is the test of the speech delivered by the Chairman, Mr. 
Walchand Ihrachand, at the 23nd. Ordinary (leneral Meeting of the Company held 
on Monday, the Ist. December. 1941, at the Registered Ofiice of the Comfiany, 
“Scindia House,” Ballard Estate, Bombay 

Gentlemen, 

The accounts and the Director’s Report have been in your hands now for 
some days and I have no doubt that it is your desire that they should, as usual, be 
taken as read. 

In response to the request made by some of the shareholders last year, details 
of such accounts as Marine Insurnce Fund, Depreciation Account, Provision for 
Taxation, etc., have been given in the Balance Bheet. They are self-explanatory and 
I shall not, therefore, enlarge upon them. 

The main features of the working of the Company, during the year under 
review, have already been outlined in the Directors’ Report. ’J'hey are the policy of 
the Government of requisitioning the ships of the Company and the con^uent 
inability of the Company to maintain its position in toe various trades which toe 
Company serves, and toe rising cost of operations and toe partial mitigation of its 
adverse effect, by a fair adiustment in the rates of freight. As the question 
r^wding the rate of hire for the r^iuisitioned ships is not settled ana as the 
Government have not yet decided as to whose liability it would be for certain 
important items of ex^nditure incurred in connection with toe working of toe 
requisitioned ships, it is difficult to say what Its effect would be on the working of 
the Company. Whatever that final decision may be, it is essential that we should 
judge toe present position in its conect perspective. 

Aixowance fob Depeeciation 

I referred at length, in my speech last year, to the question of depredarion, 
and stated clearly, as to what was being done in this connection for British 
shipping by the Government of the United Kingdom. I also pointed out to you 
how essential it was that toe rate of depreciation on Indian ships should be 
increased by toe same percentage by which it was increased in the Umtkl Kingdom, 
and informed you that we would make a representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in that connection. I am glad to tell yon that the Central Board have 
met us to some extent. They have agreed to allow depreciation at 6 psr eait 
during the period of the war and have brought toe procedure for toe calculation of 
depreciation or 8a*ond-hand ships in line wito that adopt©! in England. This has 
necessitated the provision of a larger amount for depreciation during the current 
year. ‘ 

There is, however, one supreme consideration which should not be lest right 
of, so jbr as this important matter is concerned. It will be agreed that unleas a 
Company provides such an amount for depreciation every year as will enable it to 
build up a fund which may enable toe Company to replace a steamer at toe end 
of the normal period of life, toe amount shown ra toe Balance Sheet cannot be 
considered as a real profit of toe working of that Company. It is needleis for me 
to add that if the Depreciatiem Fund is not eqnal^ to toe amount required for 
replacing the steamer, at the end of this normal period of life, the Comjany will 
have to call in for fresh Capital, if it^ wants to remain in toe trade and maintain 
toe usual number of steamers, which it may then be employing in that trade. 
Judging the working of the Company fiom this most important stand point, it will 
be realised that we have not been able to provide such an amount for depreciation 
as is absolutely essential. Shipping magnates in toe United Kingdom have most 
strongly emphasised toe need for providing depreciation on the replacement value of 
ships. This replacement value has gone up tremendously high and it is but the 

S to of prudence and sound business that such provision toould be made by e\ery 
mpanyf 
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Heavy Tax Beeden on Indestries 

The seriouB buiden, which the taxation policy of the Government haa, however, 
impOBfid upon induBtries in this country, makes it almost impossible for many of 
us to provide depreciation on the replacement value of our assests. Do those who 
form the Government of the country, realise, when they advise us, that we should 
not “fritter away our resources”, how severely they fetter ability and our power to 
bulid up such resources ? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I can understand the necessity of indus- 
tries having to bear a reasonable burden to meet the needs of the war. But I 
cannot help stating that while crushing burdens hSve been imposed to meet the 
requirements of the war, suffident thought has not been given for allowing such 
industries as shipping, to maintain and acquire such financial strength as is necess-*^' 
ary for their healthy growth and development. You all know very well that 
nearly 80 per cent of the profits, which are not necessaiily due to the conditions of 
the war, are taken away by the Government, The basis laid down for fixing 
these extra profits is open to serious objections. A fair amount of return on capital 
invested in the industry, particularly in shipping industry, which is liable to cycli- 
cal periods of depression, should be granted before determining the excess 
profits which that industry might be making. We have made barely a little over 
4 per cent during the standard years of depression. Will it be fair to consider 
anything more than 4 per cent that we may have made now, as extra profits on 
which the State should throw its covetous eyes It is extremely unfortunate that 
while the Government themselves have recognised as legitimate the return of 8 to 
10 per cent on fresh capital that may be brought into the industry, they are not 
prepared to grant that percentage to the industry for determining the standard 
profits for that industry. The result of this financial injustice to the established 
industries of the country will be to compel ns, according to our estimate, to hand 
over to the Government, iieaily its. 44 lakhs by way of taxation, from the balance 
that may be available, without enabling the Company to provide for adequate de- 
preciation, which would have absorbed a further sum of Rs. 25 lakhs. In other 
words, it is not the profits that are taxed, because if proper depieciation was 
allowed, it would be obvious that the so-called extra profits even in excess of 4 per 
cent would have gone down by Rs, 25 lakhs, on which no taxation could be levied. 
The policy of the Gdvernment, as outlined above, is to determine extra profits liable 
to taxation without allowing the industry to provide adequately for depreciation and 
without granting it a fair return on its capital. It is a matter, therefore, of serious 
concern to every industiy, particularly the industry of shipping, as not only will 
this policy impair its financial strength, but it will also put it in the embarrassing 
position of finding new capital to enable it to replace its assets. Will those in seat 
of authority at Delhi, who advise us “not to fritter away our resources”, search 
their heart and admit the truth, that it is they, apd not we, who are “frittering 
away the resources” which are so essential for the existence and healthy growth 
of the industries in this country. We can honestly say, that so far as the 
shipping industry is concerned, not only do we not fritter away our resources 

but we ate, on the contrary, deprived of the resources which, looking to the 

peculiar position of the shipping industry in the country, ought to have been 
allowed to remain with us. It is, therefore, ray earnest request that you should 
consider the working results of tlie Company in the light of these observa- 
tions and I have no doubt yon will then come to the conclusion, that the real 
profits are far less than what appear as profits, on paper. 

An XJnwat.ranted Charge 

A question was lecenlly put in the Central Degislature inquiring whether any 
shipping company had divcited its tonnage into more remunerative trade of coM 

and salt, in preference to the trade in an essential foodstuff such as rice. The 

Government ^ spokesman informed the House that ‘'Government have no definite 
information in the matter but from available figures it appears that the Scindias 
carried more coal and salt during the war period than before, while the British 
India carried more salt dining this peiiod,” In reply to a further question whether 
the Government propose to take steps to force the companies to give preference to 
the cairiage of foodstuffs, the Government slated that they did not see any necessity 
at present to take any sncli steps As very wrong conclusions have been drawn 
and unwarranted insinuations have been made in certain quarters against this Com- 
pany, as a result of these qucfotions and answers in the Assembly, I should like to 
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place a few facts befoie you. wliich wotiltl con\meo every impartial observer, that 
this Company has beeii^ rloiiiir its best to meet the needs of the trade, and is 
utilising Us loiinatfe not only for the rarriace of ro^l ami salt which are also 
considered essenlisd eomraodilies in Ihc-te days even hy the Government of India. 

Pl~<TJMl5tAT10K Cot'^TAl. TuATtE 

I must draw yoiti nttention hero to a ihtn.-nlty which is pei-uliar to the work- 
ing of this Company only. Vinlc the I’oitifh shipjiitig t‘Om}>anieB get all the tonn- 
age that they may uipurc to mainiuin thtir quotas in the coastal trade, from the 
Slinistry of Sfhipping, which is now (-ailed the Ministry of War Tranfqxirt, thia 
Company has not been fortunate in getting a single sliip either from the Govern- 
of India or from the Ministry of V ar Transport, to maintain its position in that 
trade. The limited tonnage which thus remains at the disjioBal of this Company, 
naturally restricts its ability to serve the diflerent trades in the manner and to the 
extent it wouM like to seive. lint this is not all. Thcic was another serious handi- 
cap jdaced in its path during the year under report. Four of its important ships 
were taken away from it by the (Mivennnrnt of India, dining the most busy part 
of the season, from February to May when rice moves most briskly from Burma to 
India, and were handed over to the British Ministry of War Transport for the 
carriage of coal. Is it necessary for me to add how tliis one circumstance alone 
limited the quantity of licc which the Company could have otherwise carried from 
Burma to India and Ceylon ? I wish that when the Government gave the figures of 
the undercarriage of rice by this Company, they would as well have given all this 
imi>ortant information to the House, to enable it to nndeistand why this Company 
could not carry rice from Burma according to its quota of that trade- 

Those who accuse this Company of having given preference to the carriage of 
coal and salt at the cost of the carriage of rice, should remember what I have said 
above and also not forget, that even the Biitish Indio, as observed by the Govern- 
ment, carried more salt than before, during the period in question. Moreover, 
coal and salt are not non-essential commoilities. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment themselves recently asked the companies whether any ship could be made 
available for transporting coal from Calcutta to Bombay and Karachi as there was 
shortage of railway waggons. Apart from the fact that the Company has very 
limited tonnage at its disposal owing to the requisitioning policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Government would not have made this inquiry if they had thought 
that the Company was berthing comparatively more tonnage for the carriage 
of coal. 

Haulage op Salt 

It is also necessary to add tliat the Shipping company must meet the needs 
of the salt industry. I need not', remind you that n^otiations were carried on 
by the salt industry with the Railways for the carriage of salt all the way by- 
rail from the centres of production to Calcutta, These negotiations did not lead 
to the actual carriage of salt by rail in any appreciable quantity. It was, tbereforei 
necessary for the shipping lines to carry this essential commodity and make 
suitable arrangement for the tonnage for that purpose. Those who accuse us of 
diverting our tonnage in lucrative trades would be surprised to know that the 
excMS of coal and salt carried by the Company this year over what it carried in 
the pre-war year represents only about 3 per cent of its total liftings on the coast. 

The Company may have, under normal circumstances, sent its ship# in 
ballast to Burma ports for the loading of rice. We are, however, passing through 
abnormal times when the Government are anxious that the utme^t use ahcmld 
be made of the tonnage available. Whenever the ships, therefore, were in petition 
at Calcutta or at Karachi, they were loaded with coal and salt ; and it would 
have been a criminal waste of available tonnage in these da^^, if ships were 
returned in ballast to other ports under circumstances narrated above. 

Why Fbeiqht Rates Were Raised 

As regards the increase in the rates of freight on coal and salt, I must 
point out to yon that these rates were, for various reasons, admittedly on an 
uneconomic level in the past. On the one hand, the tramp ships carried coal 
and «aU on the coast at uneconomic rates. They could afford to do so, as 
such carriage assisted them to minimise the loss which they would have otherwise 
incurred by ballast runs. On the other hand, the policy of the railways has 
always been to divert such cargo as it was possible for them to do, from uie sea 
to- the rail route, by charging minimum rates of freight, irrespective of eccmomic 
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considerations. It was impossible for tlie Conference Lines, under these conditions 
to secure economic rates for coal and salt, and they had, therefore, to treat 
these commodities as non-qiiota cargoes. It would, therefore, be quite unjust to 
compare the rate of freight for the carriage of rice where neither the tramps nor 
the railways could compete, .with those for the carriage of coal and salt where 
they did compete. To emphasise the rise of 500 per cent in the rates of these 
commodities on its pre-war level, as against the rise of a 100 per cent in rice is 
to present the picture as regards the economy in the rates of freight on the 
coast, in false colours. I hoped that the Government of India would draw the 
picture in its true colours and tell the House that rates of freight on coal and 
salt were at present regulated according to the economic rates fixed by the 
Ministry of War Transport for British and neutral ships. The rates of freight 
on quota cargoes have, however, for obvious reasons not been allowed to be raised 
to their economic level. This statement of mine receives further support from 
the following observations made in a letter written by the Agents in India of 
a big foreign line, in August last, to the Conference Lines. They remarked : 

“Our Principals both in New York and Batavia have again drawn our attention 
to the abnormally low rates which are in force at present and in our Principals’ 
opinion the cariage of cargo at the coastal conference rates is tin remunerative.” 

You will agree with me that the proper course, under the circumstances 
narrated by me, is not to criticise the Indian Company who made the best 
use of its tonnage in the carriage of these essential commodities, but to make 
representations, if necessary, to the interests concerned to rectify any inequalities 
that may be found in the rates of freight on these commodities. 

The Shipbuilding Yard 

So far as the Shipbuilding Yard is concerned, there has been some tlrogress 

since the Directors’ Report was written. I had farther talks with the authorities 

at Simla and we are negotiating for acquiring steel from the United States of 
America which will be required for our ships. We have not yet received any 

definite indications as to when we shall get it or whether we shall get it or 
not. While I am living in hope and doing my best to see that we are able 
to commence bnikling ships in our Shipyard next year, I cannot help stating 
that it is a mystery as to why when the Governments.^ of such parts of the 

Empire as Canada and Australia have been pushing on with their programme 
of Shipbuilding required both for the navy of supply and the navy of defence, 
the Government of India do not feel inclined to move with the same energy, 
promptitude and determination, for making their own essential contribution in 
this respect, by building or allowing ships to be built in this country. 

The Government of India have, inspite of their continuous requests, as 
observed by your Directors, not taken any final decision in regard to the 
questions of hire, compensation, etc., in connection with the requisitioned- ships 
and they have also done nothing, as pointed out by my colleagues, for the 
revision of the Tripartite Agreement. I do not, therefore, wish to comment 
further on those subjects. I cannot, however, help observing that Indian shipping 
does not merit such unsympathetic treatment. 

Rice Export Trade and Burma Control Scheme 

While it is some satisfaction that Government have responded to the universal 
condemnation in this country of the Indo Burma Immigration Agreement and have 
created the hope that they would secure thorough revision of that Agreement in 
the light of public criticism, the situation that has been created by the rice export 
control scheme of the Burma Government, has been causing us serious anxiety. 

The carriage of rice from Burma to India and Ceylon is the most important 

activity of the Company. The Indian exporting houses have, after prolonged 
discussions with the Government of Burma and the Controller, come to the 
conclusion that it is impracticable for them to carry on their business even with a 
reasonable margin of freedom under the control. It is, therefore, a matter of 
serious concern to my colleagues and myself as to how this inability of the 
shippers to export rice from Burma in the coming year, will affect our position in 
that trade. It is the cordial relations between these exporting houses and ourselves 
that have enabled us to build up and retain our position in this 

trade. If, however, the conditions of control were to make it impassible 
for these >BxpDxting houses to do their business under such a control, 
and if foms axe organised to eliminate them from that trade in ■ to 
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near future, it is but natural that we should begin to consider ficriouHly m to how 
all that is going to affect ns, as a shipping organisation in that fracle. While we 
can have nothing but the fullest sympathy with any measures which tho Govern- 
ment of Burma might take to protect the interests of the Burnmii coltivator, you 
%il! agree with us that we cannot afford to lose the sympathy and support of those 
who have enabled us to maintain our position in this trade, 'fhe matter is, 
therefore, receiving our serious consideration. While we, as carriers, are anxious 
to see that rice required and needed by India should be brought to this country, 
we are etiually keen to see that we do not become, even unintentionally, the 
instruments of coercion on those, who have been supporting ns all these years, and 
who have stood by us when outside steamers attempted to take away our trade 
from us, to be compelled to do their business even if they find it impracticable 
to do 80 and even if it involves them in serious losses. I can assure you that your 
Directors have been watching the developments that are taking* place in this 
connection with constant vigilance and they yet cherish the hope that statesmanship 
in India and in Burma will be able to evolve such a solution as will safeguard the 
interests of all concerned. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twentyfifth Session — Bombay — Slsl. December 1941 

Presidential Address 

Pr^iding over the twenty-fifth session of the Indian Economic Conference held 
at Bombay on the Slst. December 1S41, Mr. /. P. Niyogi, University Professor of 
I&onomics, Calcutta, stressed the need for an intensive study of analytical economics 
at the post-graduate stage in Indian Universiti^. He said it was not the storing 
of information that was valuable in the study of economics but the training oi 
the mind. Emphasising the value of co-operation between academic economists 
and mdustrialists and financiers he suggested the establishment of proviiicial 
iustitut® of economic research. 

Mr. J. P. Niyogi, at the outset, paid a tribute to Mahadev Govind ^ Eanade 
whose “publication of his ‘Essay on Indian Political Economy’ was indeed a 
landmark in the history of the development of Indian economic thought”. 

*‘The history of the development of Economic Studies in Indian Universities^ 
Mr. Niyogi continuing said, ‘ is a record of a three-cornered fight between differeni 
and to some extent antagonistic views. There is first of all the traditional ^ id« of 
imparting useful information which should form part of the liberal education of a 
citi 2 ^n taking an intelligent interest in public affairs. Closely allied to this there 
is the vocational idea or giving instruction in subjects which are likely to coniribnt© 
to success in the careers that young students may adopt Lurking surreptitiously 
behind the whole curriculum, but at the same toe dominating it, there m present 
what 1 may call the prize-winning idea of enabling students to capture the rare 
prizes of enlistment in some of the All-India Public Services. I regard the last 
tendency as one of the most injurious influences dominating academic minds. 
IJniversity Boards and Faculties not unnaturally show a partiality to curricula 
which enable their students to capture the limited^ openings available. With that 
end in view an attempt is made to find a place in the course for a little of every- 
thing. We thus witness the unedifying spectacle pf framing our courses of study 
for other than strictly academic ends. The situation in India is thus exactly a 
reverse of that obtaining in Great Britain. Ihere it is ths Civil Service Commis- 
sioners who adjust their courses for the different examinatioM to keep them in line 
with changing University studieSi” 

38 
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The Speaker urged that it would be good for Indian Universities to include 
in their post-graduate courses of study a far larger proportion than that existing 
to-day of subjects that required sustained intellectaal effort. He pleaded for a 
discriminating emphasis on the need for an intensive study of analytical economies 
at the post-graduate stage. “It should be the object of a well-planned University 
course to study the wide sweep of generality and the stage of generalisation is 
the stage of shedding details in favour of the active application of principles, 
the details retreating into subconscious habits. To us in India the supreme need 
for a more intensive study of the analytical branch of Economics arises from the 
eminently practical reason that it will lie with the Indian economists to an increasing 
extent in the future to influence the policy and the programme of their governments.” 

Statistical Data 

While thus emphasising the importance of analytical and qualitative thinking 
as an aid to practical policy, he added, “A knowledge of the first prin- 

ciples of quantitative research is essential to a scientific study of Economics”. 
Stating that there was a good deal of force in the contention “that there is a 
great paucity of statistical material in India, and that economists, politicians 
and administrators are often handicapped in their work due to such 

paucity”, he said : have as yet no definite information as to the income of 

the ryot, his family budget and cost of living, survey of cottage industries or 
medium-size industries for the country as a whole, a census of production, ^ the 
index of cost of living for areas other than urban, and the burden of taxation 
on different income groups. Quantitative analysis, in these various fields, must 
necessarily wait upon the gathering of relevant data. In India one has to look 
around to be convinced that there is a large mass of accumulating statistical 
publications which are in the main the by-products of different administrative 
and economic activities of Central and Provincial Governments and local bodies. 
A rich harvest of useful knowledge awaits the toiler who will address himself 
patiently to the task of analysing this material as yet unexplored.” 

Analytical and statistical studies, the speaker said, could only yield maximum 
results, if contact was established between academic economists and indus- 
trialists, bankers and financiers having knowledge of practical affairs. Too often 
these two classes of workers move in different worlds, and there is an absence 
of that co-operation, discussion and friendly contact, which is essential in the 
larger interest of the community as a whole. The establishment of the School 
of Business Administration as a part of the London School of Economics by 
businessman who provided the necessary financial support, and of the Oxford School 
of Business Research by Lord Nuffield were striking instances of the realisation 
of the idea of such co-operation between business and academic Economics.x. 

This contact was likely to prove advantageous to both parties. In the 
abse ice of such co-operation, “harnessed to the cause of national welfare conflicts 
are likely to develop, particularly when the views of the academic economists 
are against the pecuniary and business interest of the class of merchants and 
manufacturers who may be dominant for the time being.’’ Asking India to 
profit from the experience of the U. K. and the U. S. A., he earnestly appealed 
to businessmen to give a helping hand to the economist, by affording “facilities 
to the teachers and scholars for the first-hand study of specific economic problems, 
supply of data not always available in official publications, opportunities for 
discussion of problems of national policy, particularly of measures on whi(i 
Indian public opinion is divided.” 

Peovincial Ixstitotes of Egonomio Research 

Suggesting that each of the major province in British India should take upon 
itself the task of establishing a Provincial Institute of . Economic Research, he 
said : “It should be a fact-finding Institute which should take up for investigation 
under expert guidance aided by a team of whole- time workers . questions of national 
and provincial importance. Such an Institute should be free from official control 
and be in a position to issue reports as free from bias — political or economic— aa 
are the reports of scientific bodies. The Institute should be liberally endowed 
and receive aid from public funds and be under the control of a governing body 
composed of businessmen, academic economists and important elements in the 
public life of the country.” He visualised such a body issuing reports and 
monographs as authoritative and impersonal as were the documents issued from 
Chatham House. The various ad hoc Committees set up by the provincial 
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government for reporting iijm different aspects of economic life, rural debt, 
money lending, fixing minimum prices etc., would have found the services of 
these Provincial Institutes helpful. The task of setting up an independenl body 
along these lines was beset with difficulties ; but it was well worth attempting. 

^‘We live in an age in which the basic institutions of the capitalistic society 
which seemed solid and enduring, are being steadily and relentlessly modified 
because of public control,” Mr. Niyogi concluded. '‘A dispassionate study of the 
forces at work is the sinceresfc form of the recognition of the important truth that 
economic evehts are largely influenced by arguments aiul inttdlectuai ideas. The 
need for a broad vision and clear outlook was never so imperative as at the 
present moment.” 


The Political Science Conference 

Fourth Session — Bombay — Slat. December 1941 

Presidential Address 


“There is no alternative to the federation of^ all nations except endless 
war”, declared Dr. F. S, Ram, Professor of Political Science, Lucknow university, 
presiding over the fourth annual Conference of the India Political Science 
Association held at Bombay on the Slst December 1941. Dr. V. Shiva Ram said : 

Science which has harnessed nature to man^s peaceful progress has now 
harnessed it to his destruction. War has assumed a totalitarian character. Only 
by organisation to develop and uphold the law of nations can civilisation stand 
up against the ever advancing machinery of modern scientific warfare. The 
sovereignty of the nation-state is no longer adequate. The alternatives are world 
empire achieved by conquest, or some form of association, such as world 
federation, achieved by consent. 

Security, whether economic or political, results from confidence in the 
stability and continuity of the whole by the all or nearly of all its parts. In the 
present interdependent world security, both for individuals and nations, depends 
on confidence in the stability and continuity of the world order as a whole. All 
the lessons of human experience, especially ^ of the I>eague of Nations, point 
towards the necessity of an international organisation, which would reserwe to 
itself the monopoly of the use of force, and forbid any nation the right to use 
force for its own purposes, There is no alternative to the federation of all nations 
except endless war. No substitute for the Federation of the World can organic 
the international community on the basis of freedom and permanent peace. No 
nation should be excluded from membership in the Federation of the World, 
that is willing to suppress its military, naval and air forces, retaining only a 
constabiilory sufficient to police its territory and to maintain order within its 
own jurisdiction, provided that the eligible voters of that nation are permitted the 
free expression of their opinions at the ^lls. 

Welcome Aixdri^s 

Mr. i?. P. Masajii, Chairman of the Reception Committee,. in his welcome 
address to both the conferences, said : *In these hectic days, when the whole 
world is shaken to its foundations, our country is^ face to face with economic and 
political problems of far greater magnitude and importance than thcNte confronted 
before. At such a juncture the discussions of experts of your standing will surely 
provide material ideas and concrete proposals helpful to the stat^man and the 
administrator in the adjustment of these problems. 



Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council 

Govt. Comimimque—New Delhi — 21st. July 1941 

The expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the constitution of 
a National Defence Council were announced in a eoinmuni(|tie issued from New 
Delhi on the 21st. July 1941. 

‘^As a result of the increased pressure of work in connection with the war,” 
says the communique, “it has been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of 
the Govern or- General of India in order to permit the separation of the portfolios 
of Law and Supply and Commerce and Labour ; the division of the present port- 
folio of Education, Health and Lauds into separate portfolios of Education, Health 
and Lands and Indians Overseas ; and the creation of the portfolios of Information 
and of Civil Defence. 

His Majesty the King has approved the following appointments to the five 
new seats on the Council : 

Member 'for Supply— Sir Hormusji P. Mody, k.b.e, m.l.a. (Central). 

Member for Information— The Bt. Hon. Sir Akbar Bydari^ p.o. 

Member for Civil Defence — Dr. E. Eaghavendra Eao, 

Member of Labour— i/a /t A; Sir Firoz Khan Noon, k.c.i.e. 

Member for Indians Overseas— Mr. M. S, Aney, m.l.a. (Central). 

For the vacancies which will occur when Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
and Sir Girija Banker Bajpai take up the posts to which they have recently been 
appointed, His Majesty has approved the appointment of 

Member for Law — Sir Sultan Ahmed, 

Member of Education, Health and Lands — Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barker^ MX.A. 

Members of the present Viceroy^s Council, who will continue to be members 
of the new Council are 

H. E. the Commander-in-Chief, Bir Beginald Maxwell, Sir Andrew Clow, Sir 
Jeremy Raisman and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

^ The National Defence Council 

In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s Government to associate Indian 
non-oflieial opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution of the war, approval, 
on the recommendation of the Viceroy, has also been given to the establishment 
of a National Defence Council, the first meeting of which will take place next 
month. 

The Council, the strength of which will be about 30 members, will include 
representatives of Indian States as well as of Provinces and of other elements in 
the national life of British India in its relation to the war effort. The following 
will be the members from British India : 

Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, m.l.a. 

Tire hon. Maulavi Baiyid Six Muhammad Saadulla, m.l.a., Chief Minister of 
Assam. 

The hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, m.l.a., Chief Minister of Bengal, 

Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, k.c.b.i., k.gj.e., m.b.e. 

Kumararajah Sir Muthiah Chettiyar of Ghettiuad, m.l.a. 

The hon. Maharajadhiraja of Dart)hanga, k.c.i.e. 

Mr. Ramrao Madhavrao Deshmiikh, m.l.a. 

Lieut.-Gol. Sir Henry Gklney, m.l.a. 

Sir Cowasjee. Jehaugir, Bart., k.c.le., o.l.e., m.l.a. 

Baja Bahadur of Kallikote, M.L.A. 

The hon. Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, m.l.a. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a. 

Mr. G, B, Morton, o b.e. 

Mr, Biren Mukherjee. 

Lieutenant Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, m.be,, m.l.a. 

Begum Shah Nawab, m.l.a. 

The hon. Khan Bahadur Major Sirdar Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, k.b.e., M.l.a., 
premier of the Punjab. 

Rao Bahadur M* 0. Eajah. 
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Professor E. Abmad Shah. 

The hon. Kfaao Bahadur Allah Baksh Muhammad Umar Soomro, o.b.b.* mx.a,, 
Chief Minister of Sind. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, m.l.a. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman, k.cj.e. 

Object Underlying Expansion 

Described as ‘Tion-political and non-commnnal,’’ the expansion now announced 
will result in a council with three otlieials and eij^ht non -officials, as against 
the existing Council of four officials and three non-officials excluding ^e 
Commander-iii-ChieL 

It is claimed that the announcement implements the olTer of last August 
substantially, so far as the present attitude of the major political parties permits. 
It is emphasised that there has been no change of policy since the August offer 
was made ; that the object of the present expansion is efficient government of a 
country at war ; and that the changes made are within the framework of the 
constitution and without prejudice to the future constitutional settlement by 
agreement among the political parties. 

By way of explanation of the policy underlying the expansion as well as the 
constitution of the National Defence Council, it is pointed out that they should 
be regarded purely as a war measure and not as intended to satisfy any political 
demand. No political demand is excluded or prejudged by what is being done. 
All the promises made in the August offer still stand. The individuals to be 
appointed, it is pointed out, are persons whose status as representative Indians 
is beyond question, etc,, etc. They will hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Members, existing as welP as*4iew, of the expanded Executive Council, it is 
officially stated, will draw Rs, 66,000 a year, instead of the present salary of 
Rs, 80,000, It is expected that they will assume charge without unnecessary delay. 

Civil Defence PoETFOLro 

Of the two new portfolios, namely, Civil Defence and Information, it is 
explained that the first has nothing to do with Military defence, but will iticlude 
A. R, P, and the creation of services and provision of equipment necessary to deal 
with the immediate danger or the effects not only of air attack hut of hostile action 
by land or naval bombardment ; maintenance of essential services under these 
different forms of hostile action ; care of the fugitive population, or those rendered 
homeless, prevention of panic, etc. It is expect^ tliat, as in England, Civil 
Defence will develop into a large and important ;^rtfolio which it is impowihle 
io combine with any other department. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, the Member- 
in- Charge, who is now in England, is to make a ipwial study of the civil idmm 
situation there before coming over to India. 

Under Information are included the task of mobilising the country’s war 
effort and preserving the confidence and morale of the ^pulation. 

•Tim composition of the expanded Executive Council is described at the 
evidence of the anxiety of the Viceroy and of Bis Majesty's Government to 
iTOure really representative non-officials of the highest posaible standing for 
important positions of responsibility. 

The development of the war situation and the possible approach the centre 
of operations towards India, it is said, may mean that there would W W9m 
heavier calls on the machinery of government in the future than in the paal 
and it is necessary to see that the Executive Council is not shorthanded* II i« also 
necessary to see that Members are not tied down by burden of departmenlal 
work to their headquarters. It must be possible for them to tour Indis, 

The ex|.)anded Executive Council and the National Defence Cteuucil are 
characterised as two elements of the expansion of machinery which has been 
decided upon. The Defence Council, if it is to fulfil the functions for which it is 
intended, will also claim more time of the members of the Execulife Council. 

Indian States’ Representatives in Defence Council 

Announcing the nam^ of the Indian States’ repr^ntativM for ttte first 
meeting of the National Defence Council, a press communique issued from Simla 
on the 3rd. October says : 

‘‘In the communique issued on 28th September, 1641 ri^ardiag the datw of 
the first meeting of the National Defence Council, it was intimated that the 
Council would include representatives of Indian State® as well as of provinces and 
Other elements in the national life of British India» 
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^'Details in regard to the representation of the States are now available* ^The 
States which have accepted the invitations addressed to the respective rulers by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this connection are Bahawalpur, Baioda, Bhopal 
Bikaner, Cooch-Behar, Dholpiir, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Jaipur’ 
Jodhpur, Junagadh, Kapuitbala, Kotah, Mysore, Nawanagar, Palanpur, Patiala] 
Bam pur, Eewa, Travancore and Udaipur. 

‘‘Membership of the Oouneil for any one session being restricted, it is 
necessary, that the representation of the above States should be mainly by rotation. 
The States’ representatives have accordingly been classified in three panels 
which will attend successive sessions by turns. His Highness the Maharaja 
Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, in his capacity as Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
will, however, attend all the sessions. 

“In accordance with the above arrangements, the representatives of the Indian 
States at the first session of the Council will be, in addition to His Highness 
the Chancellor, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, Their Highnesses the 
Maharajas of Bikaner (Pro- Chan cel lor of the Chamber of Princes), Cooch-Behar, 
Gwalior, Jodhpur and Patiala, His Highness the Nawab of Kampur and Nawab 
Sir Muhammed Ahmad Sahd Khan of Ohhatari, President of the JSxecutive Council 
of the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s Statement on the announcement , 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, commenting 
on the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, says from Bombay dated the 
22nd. July 1941 

“The communique announcing the decision regarding the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Oouneil and the socalled National Defence Council is to be 
most deeply regretted. It will not secure the wholehearted, willing and genuine 
support if that is what is honestly required, of Muslim India, for the simple reason 
that the persons chosen and nominated by the Viceroy are nether real 
representatives of the people nor will they command the confidence and trust of 
the Muslims; The statesmanship of the Viceroy is leading him from one mistake 
to another, and it is most unfortunate, and it is very painful to note that the 
Viceroy should have canvassed members of the Muslim League over the head of 
the leader and the executive of the party, and it is still more painful that some 
of the members of the League should have succumbed. 

When the offer of the Viceroy was made last August it was not -acceptable 
to the AlMndia Muslim League on the unanswerable ground that it did not give 
the representatives of the Muslim League a real and substantial share in the 
authority and power of the Government. How can anyone consider that the 
present retrograde decision would secure the approval and co-operation of Muslim 
India ? I congratulate the Viceroy on having created defections in the ranks of 
the Muslim League by securing the services of the Muslim League Premieira » 
and some otlier membere of the League who have associated themselves with this 
scheme without reference or knowledge of the leader or the executive of the 
organisation. This will not, in any way, make the Muslim League swerve from its 
declared policy and these manoeuvres will not help the Government but on the 
contrary will create bitterness which fortunately did not exist however emphatically 
we had disapproved of the policy that had been pursued by the Government in this 
behalf before the present announcement. 

“The action and the conduct of the Muslim League Premiers and the members 
of the League who have associated themselves with this scheme without reference 
and knowledge of the executive of the League in the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the constitution of the National Defence Council, as 
announced in the communique, will have to be considered and dealt with as soon 
as possible,” 

Mr, Savarkar’s Statement on the announcement 

Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, issued 
the following statement from Bombay on the 22na. July 1941 : 

The announcement of the expansion of the Executive Council, the constitution 
of the National Defence Council and the Defence Advisoi'y Committee, constitute 
together a step in the right direction. But as usual, this step is so belated and so 
halting that it cannot dissipate the bitterness felt by patriotic parties in India that 
she should still continue to be satisfied with occupying no better status than the 
hated one of dependency. Even this war has not opened the eyes of Britain to the 
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need tliafc India sliould be 'jcranted afc leant equal eo -partnership in the Indo-Briiish 
Commonwealth. Boeoridly. she is bound to weijrh like a millstone round the British 
neek, rendering both of them liable to be overtaken by a Btill more formidable 
political disaster than what the war at its present stage tlireatens to prove. 
Nevertheless, if these auiioun •em.'uts are meant to pave the way for further and 
rapid constitutional progress ou the lines inde*ated above, they are weh'Ome to that 
esteiit. In any case, the fullest advatUaire must be taken of this breiich effa*fced in 
the stronghold of the central citadel ef British bureaut'rucy. 

“Under the pressure of our agitation, the frovenimcnt pretended, because it 
suited them that no constitutional advance was possible unless and until the 
Congress and the ^Inslim League made a united demand, but this announcement 
proves that the Government have suddenly discovered that the Congress and the 
Muslim League do but represent parties and do not solely represem tim Indian 
nation as a whole. Again, the mole hill of the want of agreement among all parties 
is not as insurra ounta!)lc as a mountain. If the (Jovernment can effect three 
constitutional changes, which they claim to be far-reaching in spite of lack of 
general agreement among all parties and^n the teeth of the non-co-operation on 
the part of the Congreess and the Sluslim League, they can then no longer trot out 
tfxat excuse for not effecting further political reforms as demanded by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Non-Party Lea<lcr 8 ’ Conference. 

“So far as the personnel is concernetl, I am glad to say that leaders like Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr, Kalikcr, Ur. Ra^avemlra Rao, Mr. Aney, Sir Jwala Frwad 
Brivastava, Mr. Eamrao Deshmukh, Mr. M. 0. Raja and Lala Ramsarandas are 
there, lliey possess the confidence of the public in general and the Hindu 
Mahasabha in particular. I regret , however, that although the proportion of the 
Hindus on the Defence Advisory Committee is more or less 311 st, yet it is less 
than what their population demands. This fact is bound to be resen tm to by the 
Hindu ^ Mahasabha. I wish also that a Bikh member had been associated with the 
Executive Council. 


Mr. Amery on the Expanded Council 

House of Commons — 22iid. July 1&41 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in the House of Oommoiss 
on the 22Ed. July 1941 described those who joined the Viceroy's Executive 
as *‘a team of ability and experience which it would be difficult to 
rival in India or indeed elsewhere”. They were, he declared, men wito 
administrative, political and business experience and of |>ersona! ability. Ihf 
Viceroy’s War Cabinet would be very much stronger to-day for their inclasioti. 
They would, in the fullest sense, share in the collective res^K>nsibility of the 
Executive Council as well as dirret important departments, which have bren 
entrusted to them. The aim, said Mr. Amery, was to increase the efficiency of the 
Government and make full use of the vast and hitherto insufficiently tap|wi 
reservoir of Indian abiUlv and patriotism. These measures “marking a chingo in 
spirit, if not in letter of India's constitution”, were the earnest of British Govern- 
ment’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share ia India’s 
destiny, The National Defence Council will be very far from being a body M Bre- 
men’, said Mr. Amery. 

At the meeting of the Council members would be informed in confidence of 
the affairs which they would discuss with the Viceroy and in turn pul forward 
their own suggestions. After the meeting they would return to their prmimm 
and confer with their representatives. In this way it was hoped there would be 
continued contact between the Viceroy and his Executive 0 ® the one hand and 
Provincial or State Government, local war committees or industrial organisations 
on the other. Mr. Amery thought that ought to prove most helpful in guiding and 
stimulating India’s war effort. 

“I cannot help hoping that, in the course of working together, side by side 
in the common interest of India’s safety and India’s future, toat the representa- 
tives of these bodies, men of every political complexion and community, will be 
drawn closer together. I hope they will find bonds of mutual understanding and 
sympathy which may immensely facilitate a solution of those very difficult inter- 
communal and inter-party problems which to-day are the main obstacle to 
India’s attainment of her rightful position as free and equal member of British 
Commoawrelfch.” 
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EXPANSION OF THE VICEROY'S COUNCIL [ h. of comms. 

Wlien Mr. Araery had announced the India White Paper in the House of 
Commons, 6V Hugh O'Neill Biiggested that the House should express appreciation 
of the patience exercised by the Viceroy, without which it would not have been 
possible to make the enlargement of the Executive Cooncih Ho asked what would 
be the function of the National Defence Council. 

BIr. Amertj, in reply, said, “I entirely agree with what has been said about 
the infinite patience and tact which the Viceroy has exercised dor many months 
to try and get together a team which will co-operate for the defence of India and 
have the common cause of India and ourselves at heart. He has now succeeded 
in getting together what I consider the most representative and powerful National 
Defence Council. It is an advisory body ‘and the object is to keep the Central 
Government of India in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labour etc.’^ 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald (Labour) asked Mr, Amery, “Is he aware that the 
limited diaracter of the statement will cause intense disappointment to many 
freedom-loving people, who are supporters of that country ?’^ 

There was considerable interruptio^r when Mr. Gordon Macdonald referred to 
the statement as “of limited character”. 

Mr. Amery replied : “This statement of administrative changes was calculated 
to bring men of goodwill into closer association with the Governor-General of 
India. The constitutional position of the Government of India in the future has 
already been stated”. 

’ Mr. Graham White (Liberal) asked whether Mr. Amery would consider the 
desirability of having discussions in the House of Commons so that opinion with 
regard to India could have free expression and whether Mr. Amery contemplated 
inviting any leaders to come to Great Britain to* co-operate in the war effort as 
others had come from the Dominions. 

Mr* Amery pointed out that Mr. White’s first question was a matter of 
business not under his control, while the second question was not under discussion 
at the moment. 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) asked : “Have consultations taken place with the 
Indian Congress or the Muslim League and are any representatives of either of 
these bodies in the new body Mr. Sorensen also asked whether the Viceroy 

would be able to exercise his veto with regard to the decisions of the enlarged 
Council. 

Mr. Amery replied : “For many months, the Viceroy had conducted negotia- 
tions with the Congress and the Muslim League with a view to securing complete 
co-operation. He has now succeeded in "securing the co-operation of many 
representative men, some of whok are members of the Moslem League and others 
wno have been closely associated) with the Congress.” 

Replying to Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Amery said that the new members of 
the Executive Council would share the full statutory collective responsibility of the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for the administration of important 
departments. As to Blr, Sorensen’s question about the veto, the powers of %% 
Viceroy under the Constitution remained unchanged. 

Miss Rathhom (Independent) was called to order when she asked Mr. Amery 
if he had considered what influence on the attitude of the Oongrees the change of 
situation in regard to Russia might have. 

White Paper on the changes 

More Indians are to be absorbed in the Viceroy of India’s ExecutivI 
Council and more Indians are to hold portfolios in the Central Government. This 
step towards augmenting and consolidating India’s war effort was announced on the 
SSsnd. Jnty 1941 when a White Paper on “India and War” was presented to 
Parliament by Blr. Amery, Secretary of State for India. 

This announced the decision to enlarge the Executive Council in order to 
permit a separation of the portfolios of Law and Supply and of Commerce and 
Labour and division of the present portfolios of Education, Health and Lands into 
separate portfolios of Education, Health and Lands and Indians Overseas and also 
the creation of portfolios of Information and Civil Defence. 

The Viceroy has also succeeded in securing the co-operation in the establish- 
ment of a National Defence Council of distinguished and representative Indiana 
in British India and Rulers of Indian States. 

Though no constitutional change is involved in these announcements and the 
enlarged Executive Council will not be responsible to the legislature, the Viceroy 
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wil! now have wimt to all intents and purl'Kyscs is a War Cabinet with a marked 
majority of Indian public men, instead of the former European aoil ofllcial majority. 
The new Members of the? Coiineil are as representative of and as responsive to 
public opinion as the refusal of the Indian Congress and the Muslim League to 
co-operate makes possible. 

The changes indicated in the White Paper, while making a singnideanfc step 
towards augmenting and consolidating India’s elFurt are not in auy way concerned 
with constitutional developments in India. Antlioritative quarters recall that, in 
various statements made on behalf of the British Government since the outbreak of 
the war, it has been made clear that constitutional changes in India are quite 
impracticable while the British Empire is engaged on a vital struggle for its exis- 
tence and that agreement between major political parties and interests in India is a 
fundamental condition of consideration of any new constitutional scheme. 

It was last summer, following many attempts to ease the political tension in 
India and to bring Indian public opinion into close contact with the Centra! Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of war that the Viceroy formulated proposals for Ihe 
extension of his Ooiineil and for setting up of what was then desicribed as a 
War Advisory CoumdI. For a number of reasons, those proposals were found 
unacceptable by the major political parties in India, but it was made clear by the 
Viceroy that the Government would leave the door open for acceptance of such a 
plan as soon as a suHicient degree of representative support was forthcoming. During 
the intervening month all endeavours of the Viceroy have been directed towards 
finding a way in which Indian public opinion could be brought more intimately 
into association with _ the administration in all matters connected with war effort. 
There is nothing to indicate at present that political conditions in India are on a 
way towards being bridged. While Hall points out that the Viceroy waited for no 
less than eleven months since his offer to political parties in India to enter the 
Government before extending invitations to the individuals he has now called to the 
service of their country. 

Nevertheless, the creation of a National^ Defence Council associates with India’s 
war effort representatives of all infliiential sections of the coramimity which are 
ready to co-operatc. There are 22 representatives of British India on the Coiincil, 
Representatives of Indian States will all of them be Princes with the possible 
exception of Hyderabad. The National Defence Council will meet at intervals under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy and the Council will, on each occasion, receive a 
full and confidential statement of the war position and of the position in regard to 
supply. The Council will also act as liaison between proviueial war effort and the 
war effort of the centre. The creation of a National Defence Council answers the 
insistent demand for something of this kind. 

In addition to these measures now ta^eu by the Viceroy to bring Indian 
public opinion into closest possible contact with the conduct of India’s war effort, 
the Cotnmander-in-Ohief has already announced the sotting up of a committee of 
the Central Legislature over which he will preside for the purpose of enabling 
members of the Legislature to be kept in confidential and intimate touch with 
defence matters. An Indian has been ap|K)mted Additional Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


British Policy in India 

House ot Commons — London — 1st. August 1941 
Becbbtaky of State’s Defence 

On the report stage of the India and Burma offices estimateSj Mr. Amerp 
initiated a debate in the Commons on the let. August 1941 on the recently 
announced administrative changes in India. 

Mr, Amery said for the undoubtedly key positions, the viceroy. Lord Lin- 
lithgow, had selected men whom he believed to be individually best-fitted for the 
work on hand. To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council 
representative of all different elements of India’s national life would obviously have 
been impossible. The important thing find a team of individual competence, 
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When Mr. Araery liad announced the India White Paper in the House of 
Commons, SI?' Hugh O'Neill su^rgested that the House should express appreciation 
of the patience exercised by the Viceroy, without which it would not have been 
possible to make the enlargement of the Executive Council. Ho asked what would 
be the function of the National Defence Council. 

Mr. Amery, in reply, said, “I entirely agree with what has been said about 
the infinite patience and tact which the Viceroy has exercised dfor many months 
to try and get together a team which will co-operate for the defence of India and 
have the common cause of India and ourselves at heart. He has now succeeded 
in getting together what I consider the most representative and powerful National 
Defence Council. It is an advisory body 'and the object is to keep the Central 
Government of India in its war effort in touch with the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, with commerce, labour etc.’* 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, ‘Ts he aware that the 
limited character of the statement will cause intense disappointment to many 
freedom-loving people, who are supporters of that country ?” 

There was considerable interruptio|r when Mr. Gordon Macdonald referred to 
the statement as ‘‘of limited character”. 

Mr. Amery replied : “This statement of administrative changes was calculated 
to bring men of goodwill into closer association with the Govern or- General of 
India. The constitutional position of the Government of India in the future' has 
already been stated”. 

' Mr. Graham White (Liberal) asked whether Mr. Amery would consider the 
desirability of having discussions in the House of Commons so that opinion with 
regard to India could have free expression and whether Mr. Amery contemplated 
inviting any leaders to come to Great Britain to* co-operate in the war effort as 
others had come from the Dominions. 

Mr* Amery pointed out that Mr. White’s first question was a matter of 
business not under his control, while the second question was not under discussion 
at the moment. 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) asked : “Have consultations taken place with the 
Indian Congress or the Muslim League and are any representatives of either of 
these bodies in the new body ?” Mr* Sorensen also asked whether the Viceroy 
would be able to exercise his veto with legard to the decisions of the enlarged 
Council. 

Mr. Amery replied ; “For many months, the Viceroy had conducted negotla^ 
tions with the Congress and the Muslim League with a view to securing complete 
co-operation. He has now succeeded in sneuring the co-operation of many 
representative men, some of whota are members of the Moslem League and others 
who have been closely associated) with the Congress.” 

Replying to Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Amery said that the new members 
the Executive Council would share the full statutory collective responsibility o! the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for the administration of important 
departments. As to Mr. Sorensen’s question about the veto, the powers of the 
Viceroy under the Constitution remained unchanged. 

Miss Rathbone (Independent) was called to order when she asked Mr, Amery 
if he had considered what influence on the actitude of the Congrees the change of 
situation in regard to Russia might have. 

White Paper on the changes 

More Indians are to be absorbed in the Viceroy of India’s Executive 
Council and more Indians are to hold portfolios in the Central Government. This 
step towards augmenting and consolidating India’s war effort was announced on the 

duty 1941 when a White Paper on “India and War” was presented to 
Parliament by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India. 

This announced the decision to enlarge the Executive Council in order to 
permit a separation of the portfolios of Law and Supply and of Commerce and 
Labour and division of the present portfolios of Education, Health and Lands into 
separate portfolios of Education, Health and Lands and Indians Overseas and also 
the creation of portfolios of Information and Civil Defence. 

The Viceroy has also succeeded in securing the co-operation in the establish- 
ment of a National Defence Council of distinguished and representative Indians 
in British India and Rulers of Indian States. 

Though no constitutional change is involved in these announcements and the 
enlarged Executive Council will not be responsible to the legislature, the Viceroy 
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will now have what to ail intents and purposes is a War Cabinet witli a marked 
majority of Indian public men, instead of the former European and official majority. 
The new Members of the Ooiineil are as representative of and as responsive to 
public opinion as the refusal of the Indian Congress and the Muslim League to 
co-operate makes possible. 

The changes indicated in the White Paper, while making a singnifieanfc step 
towards augmenting and consolidating Indians effort are not in any way concerned 
with constitutional developments in India. Authoritative quarters recall that, in 
various statements made on behalf of the British Government since the outbreak of 
the war, it has been made clear that constitutional changes in India are quite 
impracticable while the British Empire is engaged on a vital struggle for its exis- 
tence and that agreement between major political parties and interests in India is a 
fundamental condition of consideration of any new constitutional scheme. 

It was last summer, following many attempts to ease the political tension in 
India and to bring Indian public opinion into close contact with the Central Gov- 
ernment in the conduct of war that the Viceroy formulated proposals for the 
extension of his Council and for setting up of what was then described as a 
War Advisory Council. For a number of reasons, these proposals were found 
unacceptable by the major political parties in India, but it was made clear by the 
Viceroy that the Government would leave the door open for acceptance of such a 
plan as soon as a sufficient degree of representative support was forthcoming. During 
the intervening month all endeavours of the Viceroy have been directoa towards 
finding a way in which Indian public opinion could be 'brought more intimately 
into association with the administration in all matters connected with war effort. 
There is nothing to indicate at present that political conditions in India are on a 
way towards being bridged. While Hall points out that the Viceroy waited for no 
less than eleven months since his offer to political parties in India to enter the 
Government before extending invitations to the individuals he has now called to the 
service of their country. 

Nevertheless, the creation of a National^ Defence Council associates with India’s 
war effort representatives of all influential sections of the community which are 
ready to co-operate. There are 22 representatives of British India on the Council. 
Representatives of Indian States will all of them be Princes with the possible 
exception of Hyderabad. The National Defence Council will meet at intervals under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy and the Council will, on each occasion, receive a 
full and confidential statement of the war position and of the position in regard to 
supply. The Council will also act as liaison between provincial war effort and the 
war effort of the centre. The creation of a National Defence Council answers the 
insistent demand for something of this kind. 

In addition to these measures now taken by the Viceroy to bring Indian 
public opinion into closest possible contact with the conduct of Indians war effort, 
the Cornmander-in-Chief has already announced the sotting up of a committee of 
the Central Legislature over which he will preside for the purpose of enabling 
members of the Legislature to be kept in confidential and intimate touch with 
defence matters. Au Indian has been appointed Additional Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


British Policy in India 

House of Commons — London — 1st. August 1941 
SEGEETAEy OF STATE’S DEFEKCE 

On the report stage of the India and Burma offices estimates, Mr. Amery 
initiated a debate in the Commons on the 1st. August 1941 on the recently 
announced administrative changes in India. 

Mr. Amery said for the undoubtedly key positions, the Viceroy, Lord Lin- 
lithgow, had selected men whom he believed to be individually best-fitted for the 
work on hand. To attempt to make so small a body as an Executive Council 
representative of all different elements of India’s national life_ would obviously have 
been impossible. The important thing. to find a team of individual competence, 
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williDg to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Oonncil and he 
ventured to say that the Viceroy had definitely succeeded. The old Executive 
contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian memberB. In 
the new Executive, eight Indian members will be in a majority of two to* one 
‘‘the development marking a change not indeed in the form of the constitution 
but in its spirit," 

The National Defence Council, except for the presence of one representative 
of the European Commeroial community and one for the resident Anglo-Indian 
community was Indian, This, said Mr. Amery, was essentially a body represen- 
tative of all elements of the whole national life of India in the fullest sense of 
the terra. It was in no sense a collection of ‘'yes" men scraped together to 
create a facade of Indian sirpport for the Government. It was a body of patriotic 
Indians who had readily come forward to help their country at a critical moment. 
The measures were an earnest of Britain’s desire to transfer to Indian hands a 
steadily increasing share of the control of India’s destiny. 

Mr. Amery said, “On Tuesday of last week I made a brief statement on the 
recent expansion of the Viceroy's Council and on the creation of the All-India 
National Defence Council. The purpose of to-day’s debate is to enable me to 
submit to the Souse in somewhat fuller detail the nature and purpose of these 
measures and afford an opportunity for their discussion in relation to the general 
Indian policy of the Government. 

“In order to undeistand that policy, it is essential that the House should 
have clearly in mind the fundamental change which has come over the whole 
Indian problem since those long discussions which preceded the passage of the 
present Government of India Act, six yeais ago. 

Majoe Issue To-day 

“The whole issue in the last debate was whether, and, if so, how far this 
country could or should transfer its authority for the Government of India' as a 
whole to Indian hands. It was an issue between Indian leaders, and this House. 
'Ibat was also an issue on which we ourselves were keenly divided. 'That issue* 
as an issue of principle, has passed outside the field of controversy. It is to-day 
a matter of general acceptance that India should, as soon as is practicable 
attain to Dominion Status or as I prefer to describe it to a free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. How that development is to be expedi- 
ted, what provision will still have to be made for the fulfilment of the obfigation 
imposed upon us by the past or by India’s piesent dependence upon this 
country for her defence are raatteis which however important in themselves 
are still matters of detail and method rather than of fundamental principle! 
To-day, the major issue is not whether India should govern herself but hqw 
she is to govern herself : under what type of constitution it Is possible to preserve 
her unity and yet secure freedom and reasonable self-expression for the. varied 
elements which compose her national life. 

“Six years ago that issue had hardly loomed over the horizon. We knew 
there was the communal problem and we assumed that we had met it by providing 
for separate communal franchise. We knew there were hesitations by the 
Princes as to the surrender of their powers and wo provided specially favourable 
terms in order to induce them to come in. But we and Indian political leaders 
alike took it for granted that the Central Government of India should follow 
the customary lines of our British system of responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment and the Act of 1935 was framed on that assumption. 

“Pakistan A Oodnseu of Despaie” 

“The^ course of events since then and the experience of the actual working 
of responsible^ government in the provinces have raised most formidable queries 
as to the possibility of that system in India, at any rate so far as the Central 
Government is concerned. We must remember that our system of government 
here, which we rightly prize as the most flexible and efficient form of demo- 
cratic* government in the world— a system which seems to us so natural and 
easily _ workable-does depend entirely for its working upon certain indispenablo 
conditions. It postulates a party system in which loyalty to party is never the 
supreme loyalty, but is always in the last resort subordinate to a sense of loyalty 
to national interest as a whole and responsibility for the successful working of 
parliament as an institution. That system of ours is based on majority decisions 
because It assumes that the majority in every case is the result of free discussion 
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and that minority of to-day will very probably be the majorit;^ of to-morrow. 
These conditionB do not exist where party loyalty and party discipline override all 
other considerations, where party executives outside the parliament are the only 
arbiters of policy and real rulers, where the minority always remains the under- 
dog. There our system ceases to bo workable and other methods have to be 
devised to pieserve freedom and democracy. 

“In India experience of party government in the provinces has rightly or 
wrongly convinced great and powerful elements in Indian national life that their 
lives and their liberties would not be assmed under the central provisions of the 
present Act or under any amendment of it which would still leave the executive 
control of all India in the hands of a Governraen t, dependent upon a parliamentary 
majority from day to day which, in its turn, obeys unswervingly the dicates of an 
outside executive. This reaction against the dangers of what is called the Congress 
Raj or the Hindu Raj has gone so far as to lead to a growing demand from 
Moslem quarters for a complete breaking up of India into separate Hindu and 
Moslem dominions, I need say nothing to-day of manifold, and to my mind, 
insuperable objections to such a scheme, at any rate in its extreme form. I would 
only note that it merely shifts the problem of permanent minorities to somewhat 
smaller areas without solving it. It is a counsel of despair and, I believe, wholly 
unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt that there is enough constructive ability 
and enough natural goodwill among the Hindus and Moslems and enough Indian 
partiotism to find a constitutional solution which will give fair recognition to all 
communities and all interests. 

Viceroy's Dbolaeation 

“That, at any rate, was the conclusion embodied in the far-reaching constitu- 
tional declaration issued on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Linlithgow 
in August last. Responding to the widespread criticism that the Act of 1935 was 
imposed upon India by Parliament here, it invited Indians to devise by agreement 
among themselves the frame-work of India’s future constitution in accordance 
with Indian concepMons of social, economic and political conditions of Indian life. 
While the resulting new constitution could not in oilr view, be set In operation 
in the midst of the present stinggle for existence, the declaration promisea every 
help to enable matters to be brought to a conclusion with the least possible delay 
after the wai as well as to promote every sincere and practical step that represent- 
ative Indians might take meanwhile to arrive at an agieement. 

“Let me make that point clear. The problem is not an easy, one and even 
if there were no war, the finding of an agreed solution is bound to take time in 
India, as it has everywhere else. All the more reason then it seeras to me for 
Indians getting together now to make the beginning of this high enquiry. It is 
essentially a matter for them, both because it affects their relatione between 
themselves and also because the right and responsibility for doing so go naturally 
with a claim to self-government. 

“The declaration came as a welcome assurance to the Moslems and other 
important elements that their fate would not be settled over their heads by some 
deal between the Biitish Government and the Congress Party. On the other 
handr it Is perfectly true that it did come as a shock not only to the Congress 
but also to many other moderate elements in India and even here because it 
made clear that a new stage must inevitably intervene before India could attain 
her goal. It is not infrequently the climber’s fate on high mountains, when 
after hours of arduous toil at the steepest rock he reaches what he believed to be 
the summit, to find that the real summit lies further back, separated it may 
be by a narrow ridge of snow or ice. He finds that the new effort is less 
strenuous perhaps but calling for even greater skill and care and perhaps a new 
technique Is still required of him before final victory. So it seems to me there 
is to-day a call on Indian statesmen for a new effort, a different effort and 
with it a new technique, the technique of consultation and conciliation with each 
other, rather than that of addressing demands to this House or bombarding the 
Government of India. 

Civil Disobedience 

•‘In the new conditions the technique of civil disobedience seems to me 
to cut no ice because it bears no relation to the real issue. On the other hand, 

I need not say that I welcome most sincerely the resolution of the conference of 
the non-party leaders which has just been meeting at Poona urging their chairman 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sa-pru to take steps immediately to initiate an esaminatioa of 
tlie problem of the future constitution of United India. No Indian statesman is 
better qualified than Sir Tsj Bahadur Sapnt to address himself both to the 
actual constitutional problems and to the many peisonal elements ■which have to 
he brouj^ht together and reconciled before a solution can be found. 

"In this connection, I should like to correct a misapprehension which, judging 
hy the terras of another resolution passed by the same conference, seems to have 
been entertained—at any rate in some quarteis—and that is, in insisting upon 
agreements between the piincipal elements in India's national life, the Biitiah 
Government were only thinking of the major political parties. The main elements 
in India’s national life include not only political oiganisations or great religious 
and cultural communities, but they also include geographical and administrative 
elements, provinces of Biitish India, more especially those which have not thrown 
away the responsibilities of self-govctnmCiit, and Indian States. Nor is substantial 
agreement which we wish to see achieved necessarily dependent upon the fiat of 
party leaders. 

August Offer 

“That brings me to the other half of the policy announced last August. 
Having deliberately remitted to Indian hands the framing of India’s future 
constitution, His Majesty’s Government wished, as an interim policy and within 
the frame-work of the existing constitution, to associate Indian leaders more 
intimately and responsibly with the government of thek country during the 
war. We wished to do so in order to emphasise the undoubted -unity of purpose 
between India and ourselves in this struggle against the evil forces that are 
as hateful to Indians as to ourselves and for the defence of India’s own existence. 

"But we also cheiish the hope that, in the process of working together in the 
common cause, Indian statesmen would find new bonds of union and under- 
stauding among themselves which would ^ help towards a solution of their 
constitutional problem. Onr iuteiim policy was indeed conceived as the most 
practical contiibution we could make at this stage towards the goal in view. It 
prejudged no constitutional issue. It committed no one who co-operated in it to 
anything beyond his individual co-opeiation in the war effort. But it would 
afford a wider lange of administrative responsibility and experience to Indian 
public men and be at least an earnest of onr desire to see the Government of 
India increasingly entrusted to Indian hands. 

“It was with those objects in view that Lord Linlithgow was authorised to 
enlarge his Executive Council, so as to make it comprise a majority of Indian 
members and at the same time to set np a War Advisory Council which should 
serve as a means of contact between the Central Government and the local 
war effort all over India, including Indian Htates. For his enlarged executive, 
the Viceroy natnially turned in the fiist instance to the leaders of the political 
parties. By enlisting their co-opeiation he could hope to secure automatically 
a wide measure of support from the legislature and from political organisations 
throughout the country. In this Hope he was disappointed. The Congress 
rejected co-operation out of hand, lefusing even to disenss the matter and 
launched their futile campaign, challenging imprisonment by delivery of speeches 
intended and calculated to interfere with the war effort. Other main parties. 
Moslem and Hindu, while accepting in principle, put forward conflicting 
claims and stipulations which could not be reconciled. Finally, Lord Linlithgow 
was compelled to admit that even his unwearied efforts, carried on ever since 
the beginning of the war, to biing party leaders together could not succeed in 
the face of iheir mutual jealousies and suspicions. That did not mean abando- 
ment of hie policy. As I stated last August, he was determined, if party leaders 
remained unco-operative, to go ahead, prepaied to work with those who would 
work with him and each other. On every hand, too, evidence reached him of 
growing public annoyance with purely partisan manoeuvres and a growing sense 
of frustialion that these manoaiivies should be allowed to prevent a great body 
of able Indians willing to co-operate in war effort, and thus expressing the 
desiie of the vast majority of the peoples of India, from serving their country 
in its hour of danger. 

Bombay Leauers’ Coi?ferekce 

“The conference that met in Bombay last March under the chaiimanship of 
Bir Tej Sapiu clearly loiced that sense ot frustration. Their demanels, though 
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expressed in the form I ventured to point out in the debate on April 22, were 
open to serious practical obiectioii, expressed the spirit with which both the 
viceroy and myself were largely in sympathy and to which we were resolved to 
give effect. Accordingly, Lord Linlithgow, leaving the parties to pursue their own 
controversies, decided to address himself diiectly to those Indian public men who, 
as individuals, were by their ability or essentially representative character best fitted 
to strengthen the uovernment, both in actual administiation and in the eyes of 
the public and to appeal to them to come forwaid, glutting India first, to play 
their part in the conduct of her defence. IIow lightly he iudged the public temper 
and the character of Indian public men -will be apparent from the fact that, with 
hardly an exception, all those whom he approached, as the 'men best qualified for 
the task in view, responded unhesitatingly without regard to previous party 
affiliations. 

“•India is at -war and the menace may Avell draw closer to her frontieis, both 
east and west, within the next few months. The governing consideration in the ex- 
pansion of the Viceroy’s Excutive — his War Cabinet if I may use the term — was 
therefore necessarily efficiency. From that viewpoint, thcie was in any case the 
strongest justification for separation under war conditions of portfolios which have 
been previously combined as well as for fee creation of special departments such as 
Civil Defence and Information. 

/ Viceroy’s Council Expansion 

‘‘I note that the Viceroy has been criticised in some quarters on grounds 
that he has not appointed new Indian members to the so-called key posts of 
Finance and Defence. The criticism will not, I think, find much echo in this 
House where we fully realise the extent to which Supply and Labour, Civil Defence 
and Information are vital departments in time of war. For these undoubtedly key 
positions, Lord Linlithgow has selected men whom he believed individually best 
fitted for the work in hand- a great induatiialist like Sir Hormusii Mody for 
Supply, experienced ex-Ministeis and administrators like Mr. Eao and Sir Mroze 
Khan Noon for Civil Defence and Labour, an elder statesman of unrivalled 
experience and authority like Sir Akbar Hydari for Information, an independent, 
courageous party politician like Mr. Aney for a lighter department, but for the 
work of the legislature, 

“Two further appointments were made necessary by the promotion of Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan to the Federal Court, succeeded by another eminent 
lawyer, Sir Sultan Ahmed, and by the transfer of Sir Girja Bhanker Bajpai to fee 
newly created post of Indian Agent General in Washington— a fresh indication of 
India’s growing importance and status— succeeded by Mr. Nalini Sarkar, recently 
Finance Slinister in Bengal. To attempt to make so smaft a body as fee 
executive representative Of all the different elements of India’s national life would 
obviously have been impossible. The important thing was to find a team of individual . 
competence, willing to share in the collective work and responsibility of the Council 
and in this I venture to say Lord Linlithgow has definitely succeeded. The old 
Executive contained, apart from the Viceroy, four European and three Indian 
membeiB. In the new Executive, eight Indian members will be in a msiority of 
two to one, a development marking a change, not indeed in the form of the 
constitution but in its spirit. 

National Defence Council 

“The National Defence Council on the other hand will, except for the presence 
of One representative of the European commercial community and one of the resi- 
dent Anglo-Indian community be entirely Indian. This is essentially a body 
repiesentative of all elements, communal, local and political of the whole nationM 
life of India ; of India in the fullest sense of fee term for on it will be nine 
representatives of Indian States whose rulers have shown their patriotism and loyal- 
ty in such full measure in the present war. The 22 members from British India 
include representatives not only of different provinces and communities, but also of 
indiiBti-y, commerce and agriculture. Labour is effectively represented both, by 
Doctor Ambedkar, unwearied champion of fee scheduled castes, which include so 
large a proportion of the most depressed elements of fee working class and by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. Nor should I piass by without a mention of fee inclusion of a 
representative of women’s interests in the shape of Begum Shah Nawaz. It would, 

I think, have been difficult by any process to secure a better cross section or micro- 
cosm of India's national life in all its rich variety. 
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“It may be said that, for all that tliis is not a truly representative body, be- 
cause its members owe their position to the personal invitation of the Viceroy, not 
directly to a popular election, and because the largest and most highly organised 
political party has deliberately excluded itself. It is, I think, worthwhile pointing 
out in answer to that criticism that, of the 22 British Indian members, no less 
than 16 arc elected members of tbe legislatures, including 4 Prime Ministers and 
if these four great provinccB with a population of some 100 millions are not 
represented by their Prime Ministersi I do not know, who could claim to represent 
them. 

“It is true that the Congress, in its present mood, is not represented. But a 
very eonsideiahle proportion of the members —this applies to the Executive Council 
as well -have been closely associated with the Congress in ttie past and, if they have 
differed with the political tactics of the Congress High Command they are no less 
genuine in the strength of their nationalist convictions. 

“The National Defence Council is in no sense a collection of ‘yes men' 
carefully scraped together to create a facade of Indian support for the Government. 
It is a body of patriotic Indians, who have readily come forward to help their 
country at a critical moment. The National Defence Council is an advisory body 
and its main purpose is to bring the war effort in the provinces and the States as 
well as in the ranks of commerce, industry and labour into more direct and effective 
touch with the Central Government. It will meet periodically under the Viceroy's 
chairmanship both to be informed of and discuss the course of events and the 
policy of Government and will convey to the Government suggestions of the needs 
of localities or interests which they represent. There will thus be continuous 
contact and exchange of views of information both ways between the Viceroy and 
his Executive and the provincial or State Governments, local war committees or 
industrial organisations which should be moat helpful, both in guiding and 
stimulating India's national effort. 

'T might mention as a further instance of the anxiety of the Indian 
Government to secure the closest possible contact with public opinion and 
strengthen the Indian element in the administration, the creation on the initiative 
of the late Commander-in Chief, Gena-al Auchinleck, since confirme(|f by General 
Wavell, of the Defence Committee of the Legislature in order to keep members in 
touch with the work of the Defence Department and the appointment of an able 
Indian to the Joint Secretaryship of that Department. 

“Change in Spieit” 

These measures have not brought about any change in the existing constitution 
of India. Even if it weie possible to change the basis of power and authority hi 
the middle of a crisis so menacing to India’s very existence, no such transfer 
would be feasible without some measure of agreement, such as unfortunately does 
not exist to-day, as to the kind of constitution under which the various .main 
elements of India’s national life may be willing co work together. The immediate 
object of these measures has been to increase the efficiency of government and, at 
the same time, to make a fuller use of the vast and hitherto insufficiently tapped 
reservoir of Indian ability and patriotism. At the same time, they are an earnest 
of our desire to transfer to Indian hands a steadily increasing share in the control 
of India’s destiny. They mark a change in spirit, if not in letter, of India's 
constitution. Above ail, I hope in all sincerity, that the coming together of all 
these distinguished representatives of every element of Indian’s diversified and 
politically conflicting life may have made at least the beginning in breaking the 
Dolitical deadlock between Indians which has assumed so disq^uieting and, On the 
:’ace of it, an increasingly intractable a character. 

“If Indians can drop considerations of party and communal rivalry to 
protect India from external danger in the war, it is surely possible for ihem 
to come together to find ways and means of saving her from internal strife and of 
removing in. the process the main obstacles to the attainment of her rightful 
position as a free and equal paitner in our Commonwealth of Fi*eedom. It is in 
that hope— not overstated I tiust, for I fully recognise all the effort both of good 
will and sheer constructive thought that must yet be made — that I commend to the 
House the measures we have taken. I do not wish to quairel for a moment with 
those who, either in dus House or in India, ihink them inadequate because they 
do not involve those direct constitutional changes which for the reasons I have 
given seem to me at this stage irapoBsibie to bring about intensifying India’s 
internal difficulties. All I would ask is that the young plant which the Viceroy 
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has with such unwearied care seeded and set in ground should be given an 
opportunity to grow and fulfil the imuiediatn task for which it was intends and it 
may be also to develop latent possibilities of further benefit to India in the 
directions wMch we cannot yet j>redict. Meanwhile, I hope that Avhatever criticisms 
of general policy of His Majesty’s Government may be expressed as they naturally 
properly will, in this House to-day, nothing will be said that could be ealculatei to 
discourage the men who have come forward to serve India in this fateful time or 
weaken their hands in the high tasks to •svhich they have set themselves for India’s 
sake.” 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) said that it was a matter fur regret that, so far as 
settling the general question of disi'ontent, he hoped and tmsted that the new 
proposals would be given a fair trial. Nevertheless, in spite of all Mr. Amery had 
put forward and all the appeals he had made, tlie statement of Sir Tej Saprii still 
stood, namely ‘‘there never was a time when the Government of India was less in 
contact with the people of India than at the jiresent time” Mr. Ammon also 
quoted the terms of the Methodist Church resolution, passed recently, which 
declared, ‘The British public in general is unaware of the extreme gravity of the 
Indian situation” and suggesting that “failure in statesmanship” was indicated. 
That, Mr. Ammon continued, was an expression of opinion evidently held by a 
large number of Indians and voiced by people who were normally what would be 
called non -political. 

Mr. Ammon proceeded to say that Mr. Amery had said quite definitely it 
was the intention to grant India Dominion Status after war, but he asked w]^t did 
Mr. Amery mean by tiiat. 

Sir Stanley Seed, interjecting, said : “I suggest Mr. Ammon should look up 
the statement of the Viceroy, 16 months ago.” 

Mr. Graham White : “Has not Mr. Amery stated there were no grades of 
Dominion Status and that there is only one form r’ 

Mr. Amery : “There is free and equal partnership.” 

Mr. Ammon, continuing, said this amounted to little or nothing unless there 
was a clear definition of India’s post-war status, including a declaration that, 
within a biief specific period after the war, India was to enjoy the same freedom as 
Britain and the Dominions.” 

Mr. Ammon proceeded, “We had made statements that certain things would be 
done hut there has never been anything definite as to when it would become 

S OBSible for it to become operative. That is leally what is worrying India and a 
eclaration about it would go a very long way to smooth the way and make it 
impossible for anyone to stir up trouble. ^ It is not good enough to seek to shift on 
to the Indian people a problem that is ours, fi’o do that is simply to indicate 
bankruptcy in statesmanship. Mr. Amery has said that Indians are not exclud^ 
from the chief executive i^sts in India. Whatever might be the importance Mr. 
Ame^y puts upon those positions to which he has already referred, it goes without 
saying that in India defence and finance are considered of more outstanding 
importance. Mr. Ammon continued : “Why should we seek to keep Indians from 
these specific and important problems ? It is because we seek to do the right 
thing so very often in the wrong way that much hostility is continued.” 

Amidst cheers, Mr. Ammon paid high tribute to the gallantry, bravery and 
valour of the Indian people during the present struggle. It would be chuiiisn and 
stupid, he continued, not to recognise that in the proposals there was a considetrahle 
advance in the endeavour to arrive at a. bettor understanding. Bat there “was irtill 
no definite and clear understanding that India was likely to receive full freedom 
and stetus and we had the position that numbers of eminent Indian citizens were 
still incarcerated in jail. 

Mr. Amery could do a good deal if he would take Ms courage in his hands 
by setting free these political prisoners and showing that we were prepared to trust 
them. A person like Pandit Nehm, Mr. Ammon continued, was a person of some 
standing and consequence and personally Mr. Amnion rated him very mueh higher 
in his desire for co-operation than he did Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Ammon thought 
that Mr. Gandhi was after all fundamentally an anarchist and not likely to 
arrive at an agreement with anyone, wheieas Pandit Ndiru was a statesman. 
However generous these proposals might appear and however gladly we accepted 
them, the main problem still stood unsolved and untouched. India still felt she 
was not free, that she had not the same political rights as other countries, that 
she was bring treated very much os a subordinate. 

Lord Erskine said he was glad to hear Mr. Amery say that Mr. JinnMi’s 
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policy was iiot a practicable one for India. Lord "Erskine declared that he did not 
believe that many of the leaders of the Moslem League were attracted by the idea 
of a separate Hindu and a separate Moslem India He expressed the view that if 
CTOvcrnmeut continued in its present policy of conciliation and friendliness, it would 
not be long before Congress and the Moslem League would be prepared to play 
their part in the Government of India. 

Mr. Graham White said that he had come reluctantly and inevitably to the 
belief that in India there was no voice which could carry conviction to all sections 
and parts of India, when it was said, we really meant that we believed in Dominion 
Status and were determined to carry it out. But Mr. Amery had convinced him 
that not only did he fMr. Amery] believe we were irrevocably committed to it but 
that British honour was bound up in fulfilment of that pledge. Mr. Graham White 
declared that there should be an amnesvy so that many men languishing in jail 
should be able to make their contribution. 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald said that there were some men in prison in India who 
ought to be released and he thought the, iclease of these men would help to restore 
confidence. He was also certain that a meeting, of the Congress to-day would help to 
support the war. Mr. Macdonald asked whether the Lord President would suggest 
to the Prime Minister that he sought the opportunity either in the Commons or 
elsewhere of making some declaration of a progressive land that India and the 
world might heai. He pleaded for a declaration by the Prime Slinister that he 
himself stood for a more progressive policy and that he undertook quite definitely 
when the war was over that certain things we had pledged to give India would 
be given within a reasonable period, Mr. Macdonald said that he was certain that 
the Prime Minister had to come out openly on India, as otherwise, he would be 
suspected by India, 

Sir George Schuster said that he had previously said he would be glad to see 
an Indian Pinance Member— indeed that he would have been glad to have resigned 
his own position theie and to have served as an Under-Secretary to many Indians. 
But when Mr. Ammon made a point that the portfolios of Defence and Finance 
were key portfolios, he asked Mr. Ammon to consider the position in war time 
and to relate his ideas to what we knew in England. He referred to the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Supply. The fact was, said Sir 
George Schuster, they were two key positions. Sir George Schuster said that 
he regarded the White Paper as an immense advance. It had made the 
Government of ^ India representative and had brought the Government into 
a position in which it could really demand the respect of the Indian people. 
The men who had agreed to come forward were certainly not a team of ‘yes 
men”. They were men who had pioved their iiositions outside and in business 
and had proved themselves by their independence. They had shown courage and 
independence before, but never greater courage than they had done now at this 
supreme crisis. I’hey had taken their political courage in both hands to serve their 
country. Sir George Schuster continued, “Everyday decisions are being taken in India 
which will affect India’s economic future. I had always wanted to feel that when 
those decisions were being taken, they were being taken by a Government really 
representative of India.” Sir George continued, “Although this is only a provisional 
war measure, it must have an effect beyond the war. The Viceroy’s Council can never 
be the same again. The whole spirit of the Government of India must be changed. 
The great thing about the present war atmosphere is that it affords a great oppor- 
tunity for creating better relations. Hitler at least has done this for us. He has 
brought all classes in England closer together. He has brought England closer 
to the United States and he is also bringing this country closer to India. I 
would appeal to anyone who has anything to do with relations with India now not 
to waste opportunity but to work in the right spirt with India. Can we do more 
than we are doing to take advantage of this opportunity ? I believe we can. 

“I have always pleaded that we should get representative Indians over to this 
country now (cheers). We had. Dominion repiesentatives : why should not we have 
representative Indians over here and let them ait with the War Cabinet ? They 
could say how idiouc is the idea that this is an imperialistic war.” 

Sir George Schuster said that if the Congress Party and other political parties 
were ready to take part in discussions in the right spirit, he would strongly plead 
for a general amnesty but to say that men should be let out without any assurance 
that, when they got out, they would nob start again to make the sort of speeches 
for which they were in piison seemed to be impossible. There must be some 
recognition on tiie Indian side that the time had come to make a new start. 
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Mr RiiJdy (Labour) asked Mr. Aniery to consider if not a general amnesty at 
least a substantial lele.ise of politi<'al prisoners and that Mr. Amcry would make it 
clear to Congress and the Moslem League that, if at any subsequent date, they 
desire to accept seats on the Viceroy’s Council, he would provide them. Mi*. Eidley 
also suggested that Mr. Amcry make ).ersonal contact with the leaders of Indian 
political opinion, lie suggested Cairo as a desiraiile meeting place. 

Ool. Wcdyi'Mtl (Labtinr) a&kcd Government to consider not the idea of 
concentrating everything on unity but rather on developing the provinces bo 
that the provinces may become States, thereby securing better Government 
and better democracy. Ool. Wedgwood also made an appeal for the release of 
prisoners and siid that when he was recently in America, at meeting after 
meeting some emissary of ‘America First’ would get up and say ‘Mhafe about 
India— yon have put them all in jail : vrhy don’t yon practise democracy there ? 
In America there was not the faintest idea of what the British had done in 
India or that every province in India was self-governing to-day — ^jast as self- 
governing as every state in America, Britain should make it clear to the people 
in America that the i<lea of an Imperial Britain pressing for war was ridiculona. 
Indians should be let out of jail. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbonss (Independent) said that there had been a great mea- 
sure of coimnoa agreement tlizoughout the debate. With the exception of Mr. 
Ammon, every speaker had welcomed the new arrangement as a very great 
improvement. She did not see how there could be an universal unconditional 
amnesty witUour, any kind of terms. Nor did she think it possible to have any 
terms wliich woiibl mean humiliation or a definite confession or error on the part 
of the imprisoned men. She asked whether it was beyond Government to find 
a bridge and a way out that did not involve either capitulation on Government’s 
side or humiliation for the piisoners. 

Sir Stanley Reed said that as far as he could see, the only criticism of the 
present measures was that they were no solution of major constitutional problems ' 
and did not satisfy to the full the aspirations raised in India as to her future 
status. But these were interim proposals to deal with an interim period and they 
did not pretend to be and were not any solution of the great basic constitutional 
changes which had ultimately to be made. The new Council now had a majority 
of Indians and they had collective responsibility and ministerial powers. Without 
some knowledge of India and some knowledge of the working of the Indian 
constitution, no one could possibly say that the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
could have gone further without a great and complicated change in the constitution 
of India itself, for which everyone agreed that this was not the time. Dealing 
with the question of an amnesty. Sir Stanley Eeed said that all those detained 
were detained for a direct challenge to authority and determination to obstruct the 
Government in the wax effort. An amnesty could only be carried out by their 
acceptance of atuhority. As an interim policy, Sir Stanley Eeed rejoiced at and 
welcomed the steps which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had taken. 

Sir Stanley Eeed continued : “It took six or seven years to hammer out the 
Act of 1935. How long is it going to take to hammer out the new Act ? I regard 
it as of paramount importance that the Secretary of State should concern himself 
with the setting up of a very small body in India of enquiry and investigation 
to go into the vast new proldems and, if possible, to issue interim reports so that 
when the time comes to implement our definite guarantees of Dominion Status or 
independence of which the Dominion Status is a better and higher form, we shall 
have material ready for a prompt decision,” 

Sir Stanley Eeed agreed that Mr. Amery should consult Mr. ChurcMU and 
ask whether the Biime Minister could not send bis own personal message to India. 
Sir Stanley Reed gave his complete and whole-hearted support to the policy 
announced and said that a great tiibute slioiild be paid to Mr. Amery, the Viceroy 
and the Indians going into the new Executive and on the Advisory Council. 

Sir Hugh O^Neill said that Mr. Amery had made it perfectly clear that the 
aim and object of Government was free and equal partnership of India within 
tile British Empire. He thought it worth remembering that that came from a 
Government, the head of which was in the past associated^ with the most strong 
opposition to the Act of 1935. Surely those promises, coming from such a _ Govern- 
ment, could not or sbeuld not fail to command the respect and attention of all 
right-minded people. lie was very glad that the negative attitude which was the 
imlicy last November had been changed and that the Government had now come 
round to a positive policy which had resulted in the formation of an Executive 

40 
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Oomioil and a National Defence Council. The fact the Executive Council now was 
to have aii Indian maiority marked a very definite 8taj:;e in the progress of Indian 
constitutional development. 

Mr. ATTiery, replying to the discussion, said, “I hope, that it will make a 
similar debate superfluous when it falls to my lot after the recess to deal with one 
(tlause of the Bill extending— subject to decisions taken otherwise— the maximum 
life of the provincial Governments which has already been introduced in the 
House of Lords. Regarding the points raised concerning India's war equipment, 
we are anxious— the Indian Government have been anxious aud His Majesty’s 
Government has been anxious— to develop India’s industrial and munitions 
production to the fullest extent. There is no question of obstructions from this 
end to prevent India developing her war industries. 

Mr. Amery continued : “As regards ship-building, existing yards are all 
within their capacity turning out as many crafts as they can, always subject to the 
fact that machinery has to come from this country. They ai'e small craft relatively 
speaking and the problem whether India at this time can successfully embark on 
building larger merchant ships, whether it is possible to convey to India all the 
machinery and material required and so get production economy is under earnest 
consideration. 

"It is entirely a mistake to think that creation of an aircraft industry in 
India has been obstructed and prevented. It is a matter to which I directed my 
attention within the first week of my office, a matter on which the Viceroy has 
shown the greatest keenness and eagerness, but the creation of an aircraft industry 
is, as we have learned to oui cost here, is a slow aud difiieult matter. It is a 
matter of years produciug aircraft engine_ and even the actual creation of air-frames 
requires many tools and materials not existing in India at the beginning of this 
war. All the same, in spite of the fact that every engine that could be made here 
or in America seemed booked up for years, the Viceroy did succeed with the help 
of private industry in creating at any rate a small aircraft production industry 
whose first planes ate already in the air (cheers), and within the limits of what is 
possible, we shall do all in our power to develop India’s aircraft industry,” 

Ool. Wedgwoofl, intervening, asked : "Were the engines made there 

Mr. Amery : “No* it takes years to make engines. They come from America,” 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said, “His Majesty’s Government do not look jealously 
upon the development of Indian industry. We fully realise that development of 
Indian resources in every direction, industrial as well as agricultural, is essential 
to her proiierty and essential as a foundation of her security and that free position 
in the world which we wish to see her attain. The National Defence Council will 
meet under the chairmanship of the Viceroy at regular intervals for a few days, 
it is hoped, every alternate month. It will have an opportunity of investigating 
and hearing from the Oommander-in-Ohief and the Executive Councillors concerned 
about the work of their departments as well as making suggestions regarding the 
work of those Departments. It will in that way get the fullest confidential infor- 
mation about the progress of the war and will be able both to convey to the Centre, 
the needs of provinces with regard to industry and labour and to convey back 
to their constituents the viewpoint of the Centre to unify India from the viewpoint 
of the war. It has been suggested that they would be a body of ‘yes-men’. I 
would point out that it does not require an election to make a man independent. 
The Prime Ministers of provinces enjoying democratic self-government have joined 
with the consent of their colleagues and presumably with the consent of their 
elected majorities. The large proportion of other members are not only elected 
representatives of the people in their own legislatures but include men who hold 
the same views as the Congress about India’s future but who have not agreed 
about the recent tactics of the Oongress. 

“It is suggested that I have spoken somewhat unkindly or unfairly about the 
Congress Party, but it would be far from my wish to do so. I realise to the firll 
how much over the last two generations India has owed to the national movement 
of which the Congress Party has been the chief exponent. Indeed, one might 
say that to-day the ideals which the Congress has advocated over all these 
years for India are ^ the ideals for India which we ourselves share. It is not on 
that rssiie I would crrticise the Congress but I would criticise it as a great part 
of India _ and its former members and present members are criticising it for 
tactics which I believe have not promoted those ideals. If the Congress had 
helped to make possible the carrying through of the Eederal provisions of the 
present Act, can anyone doubt that India from that viewpoint of self-government 
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would be far more advanced than she is to-day ? Can anyone doubt that the 
Conj!,ress would have enjoyed a more powerful position in the Government of 
India than it is ever likely to enjoy again ? 

“D was also suggested that we ought to stand in a white sheet, because of the 
way in wbich the war was initiated in India without some address oti our part 
to the Legislature as in the case of the Legislatures of (he Doinmiuns. As far as 
the eonstUutional posiuon was concerned, India was at war, the moment we were 
at war. But mere than that the Congress, which blamed us for not being more 
warlike over Abyssinia, for appeasement at Munich, when war was in the otllng 
protested vehemently against any reinforcements being sent from India to 
threatened positions and to show its disapproval of our whole policy ordered its 
members to absent themnelves from the Legislature. 

“They were therefore not present to be consulted. Bnt those who were 
present certainly showed no disapproval either of the fact that India was at war 
or of the emergency legislation which the Viceroy brought before them. During 
those weeks, the Viceroy made every possible test in consultation with Mr. 
Gandhi and other leaders of the various parties in India. He saw some fifty 
political leaders with a view to bringing them together in support of the war in 
India’s defence. At the outset, Mr Gandhi, at any rate, was willing to give 
his w hole-hearted support without bargaining but he was overruled by what I 
canno^ regard as wiser influences within the Executive of his Party and in the 
pursuance of that policy, the Party deprived the greater part of India of a wide 
measure of self-government which it was enjoying and has since then embarked 
on what I can only describe as a futile campaign of deliberately compelling the 
Government to put into prison leading politicians for saying things which 
inevitably in a time of war biing an ordinary man into custody. 

“I have been earnestly appealed to for a general release but at this moment 
Mr, Gandhi is insisting that those who are out of prison should promptly go back 
again, Something like half of those who offended against the order were dealt 
with by being arrested and let go, wiiile others received comparatively light 
sentences. The Government is not laying down any conditions of written pledges 
as a prerequisite for any individual release or of collective release but at any 
rate so long as the situation stands as it is, the Government are unable to do 
otherwise than they are doing now— let those who insist on going to prison have 
their will. 

“I may add that it is a will whose wisdom is being more and more doubted 
by large numbers of adherents of the Congress itself. As to the major discussion, 
to some extent the spirit of what has been said was summed up in its simplest 
terms by the statement that this was the test case of the issue for which we are 
fighting this war. The request was made that we should on a definite date give 
India tliat national freedom for which she asks. Under what constitution t 
That 'is the very question which is at issue. There is no India as there is a 
Belgium or Holland for instance. In many respects India is much more like 
Europe than it is like an individual country. The difficulty I have tried to 
explain throughout is not our unwillingness to give self-government to India 
but the absence of auy willingness among Indians themselves to agree upon terms 
on which they are ready to govern themselves, either for India as a whole or as 
has been suggested in separate units. 

“There is no agreement on that and the whole essence of our policy is to 
invite and urge Iiuhans to come to an agreement. I have heard a certain amount 
to-day about the failure of statesmanship. I have also heard of the statesmanship 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru and those working with him in initiating discuBsiou 
and examination of what India’s futuie constitution should be, 'lhat is our 
statesmanship. That is what we invitt^ Indians to do a year ago. I am glad 
that now after eleven months or more Indian statesmanship is responding. I hope 
that that lead will be followed further. The other statesmanship is that of 
destroying self-government where it existed and embarrassing the war effort with 
no particular aim in view — is not that also possibly a failure ? 

"Meanwhile, in the absence of the possibility of a constitutional advance on 
broad issues there is no agreement, we have taken interim measures which affect 
the spirit of India’s administration of her constitution and which in our belief 
at any rate during this interim period may help to create an ^ atmosphere and 
spirit which will make a solution of India’s constitutional difficulties possihle. 
The difficulty in India to-day is not so much the formal one as one of spirit 
and atmosphere— the impossible positions relative to each other into which iJarty 
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leaders have fallen. I am glad to think that regardless of parly leaders and in 
defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have corao forward to work for 
India's defence. If they can work together for her defence against dangers from 
outside, they are also capable of working together to find India’s salvation at 
home (cheers).” 

The report stage of the India and Burma Estimates was agreed to and the 
report stages of all other outstanding items were agreed to. 


The National Defence Council 

Secretary ol State’s Statement 


Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made the following stalenicnt dated 
London, the 19th. August 1941, regarding the recent invitation to the Indian 
Provincial Premiers to Join India's newly constituted National Defence Council : 

“The Prime Ministers of all the provinces in which working of the consti- 
tution has been uninterrupted were invited by the Viceroy to join the National 
Defence Council in their capacity as Prime Ministers and regardless of their 
personal, party or communal affiliations. Not only were they invited in their 
capacity as Prime Ministers, but they acce})ted the invitations in that capacity 
and in the light of their constitutional resiionsibility and obligations to the 
peoples and the provinces as a whole/’ 

The Govt, of India Communique 

Attention has been drawn to the recent proceedings of the Working Committee 
of the Muslim League and to the statement which has been issued by the 
Premier of the Punjab consequent on his resignation from the National 
Defence Council, stated a communique issued from Bimla on the 27th, August 1941. 

In view of the statements which have been made on this important matter, 
it adds, it seems desirable to make it clear in the first place that the Premiers of 
Assam, Bengal, Punjab and Sind were invitccl to serve on the National Defence 
Oouncil in teims in their capacity as premiers of their provinces and on no 
other basis. It was on that basis that they accepted the invitation which was 
extended to them. As a corollary, should they cease to be Piemiers of their 
provinces, they would ctase equally and automatically to be members of the 
National Defence Council, and their successor as Premier, irrespective of his 
parly or his community, would be invited to replace them. 

In framing the Defence Council, His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy 
were concemed to bring about as complete a representation of the face of India 
as was practicable and to ensure that the Council should be as representative as 
circumstances made it possible of all areas, communities and interests in this country. 
The allocation of the seats assigned to British India was piiniaiily by provinces. 
The Premiers of all those provinces in which the constitution was functioning 
normally were accordingly invited in every case to join the Council. That was 
the primary and essential basis of the composition of the Goundl. It goes without 
saying that in the conditions of India, it is not possible to separate in eBliinalin^ the 
chaiaeter or the composition of any public body, the community or an individual 
from hia general representative capacity. It was clearly desirable, too, that in a body 
designed to be as geneially repiebentaitve as was practicable, care should be 
taken to ensure adequate representation of the great Muslim community. The 
fact that certain individual members including the present PiemicrB of Assam, 
Bengal, the Punjab and Bind themselves professed the Muslim Jaith was an 
advantage from this point of view. That consideration was however, and must 
be entirely a secondary one, and the basis on which the Premiers were invited 
and agreed to serve was essentially that they were Piemiers of the Provinces. 

There can he no justifiealion for any misunderstanding of this position. It 
was made quite clear to the Premiers concerned when invitalions were extended 
to and accepted by them that they wore being invited to serve as Premiers. It 
was brought out by the Becretaiy of Btate in his speech in the House of 
Commons on August 1. The i»osition w.'is further made clear by the Governor- 
General to Mr. Jinnab, and the Becretaiy of Slate was at pains to issue a statement 
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desijrned to remove any possible misnuderstanding regarding it, Tlie Governor-General’s 
coriveisation with Mr, Jmmrh and the Secretary ot State’s statement both took place 
some days before the meelmg of the Woiking Committee of the Muslim League. 

Mr. Jiunah’s Statement on the CommuTilque 

Mr. if. A. Jiimah issued the folloinriug statement to the press from Bombav 
on the 28th. August 1941 : 

“Ihe explanation that has been given, presumably, on behalf of Lord 
Liulinthgnw, in the communique dated August 27, 1941, Bimla, regarding the 
recent decision of the Working Committee of the All-Tndia Muslim League and 
the statement which has been issued by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan consequent 
on his resignation from the National Defence Council, is a lengthy and wordy 
explanation of points other than the real and vital one, which 'forms the basis 
of the resignation of Si; mkander Hyat Khan namely, that according to the 
text of the message of His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
waa appointed as a representative of the great Muslim community. This message 
I received through the Governor of Bombay on the morning of July 21 and replied 
to it on the same day. It is surprising that no reference whatever has been 
made to U m the whole of the communique. 

“The statement of Sir St/candcr Hyat Khan runs as follows * — ‘T was 
surprised however to find that in the letter dated July 20 last from tlie 
Governor of Bombay to Mr. Jinnah, communicating to him a message from His 
Excellency the Viceroy, an entirely difrerent complexion had been put on the 
basis of appointment of the Muslim Premiers on this Counei), and inter alia 
it waa stated that Are were being appointed to the Defence Council as 
representatives of the great Muslim community... f could not in fairness to 
my province or the ftluslim League, continue to serve on this Councir. 

* feit Sikander Hyat Khan, the Viceroy was double-crossing 

mm. lhat point IS not met m the whole of the communique. Had he asked Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan to min the Council in his personal cajiacity, the probability is 
BO obvious that he would have refused or at any rate, asked for time to consult the 
Iicader and the Executive of the Muslim League organisation. This evidently did, 
not suit ttie Viceroy to piit it to him in that way, and he was sworn to strict secrecy. 

It IS somewhat difficuU to understand why the Working Committee has been 
dragged m the communique. The position of the Working Committee has been 
}[nad6 Quite clear by its resolution that the gentlemen concerned had clearly 
associated themselves with the scheme and had thereby gone against the 
express decision and mandate of the League, and had acted without any reference 
to the Leader or the Executive of the organisation. The decision of the Working 
Committee, therefore, was that they sEould resign from the National Defence 
Council. It ^ IB quite immaterial whether they accepted the invitation in their 
offlciai capacity or otherwise. 

The ^ vaiious stages of tbo development of this plea that these gentlemen 
were appointed /^eir official capacity as Premiers, ending with the statement 

?n ^0 make’ on August 

19, 1941. were merely intended to create confusion before the Muslim public and 
in the deliberations of the Working Committee, which was called upon to decide 
as to what action should be taken in the matter. 

'Lastly, there is a reference of His Excellency the Viceroy in the com- 
munique, to the conversation that he had with me on August 16, 1941. It is quite 
correct that he informed me that these gentlemen were invited in their official 
capacity ; but in fairness to me it also ought to have been stated as to what was 
my reply. Here I give the substance of it. I said, 'It was quite immaterial to the 
real issue ; neverthelep, it is the first time I hear, on your authority, that they 
were niYiteci m their official capacity ; and even after my reply to your messaire 
which you must have received on the 2l8t. or the 22nd., you did not suggest, that 
they were appointed m their oflicial capacity, till to-day.’ I pointed out to him 
that this was quite contrary to the message, that he was good enough to send to 
me through the Governor of Bombay. The text of the message did not leave the 
slightest doubt that they were appointed essentially as representatives of the areat 
Muslim commuiutj, because they were Muslims of the highest eminence and 
capacity. I asked him to send for the cojiy of his message that he had sent to me 
and vpiify w’hat I was sayng, to which he replied that be would look it up. 

f 11 1 f , . fairness to all paities concerned I should release to the piess the 
full text of luB message and my reply to it. 
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Liimley — Jiuuah Correspondence 
Bojibay Governor’s Letter 

Government Honae. 

Gancshkliind, 20th. July 1941. 

“Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

“Hia Excellency the Viceroy haa asked mo to let you know hla intentiona 
m the matters, which follow. 1 had hoped that I would be able to see you 
myself in order that I might convey this message to you personally, as was his 
lesire : but unfortunately, now that I am in a position to give you the message, I 
im not entirely fit, and I am, therefore, wiitiug to convey it to you by this 
Letter, which I am sending down to Bombay by special messenger. 

“The Viceroy has continued to have very much in mind the whole situation 
in regard to the war effort and the association of noii-official opinion with the 
prosecution of the war. The obstacles, however, to any settlement on the basis of 
the complete offer of August last, which emerged so clearly during the discussions 
last autumn, still exist, to his very great regret, as the last few months, and the 
reactions to the Secretary of State’s statement in the House of Commons on 
April the 22nd, have made clear. In these circumstances, it is equally clear that 
he cannot look for that degree of support from the major paifcies, for the proposals 
embodied in the August Offer, which he desires. Nevertheless, the burden of the 
conduct of the war on the Central Government has greatly increased, and for 
administrative leasons it is essential to lU'oceed with some increase in the member- 
ship of the Viceroy’s Council within the terras of the August Offer, The Viceroy, 
accordingly* is anxious that yon should know that he is now, with the approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, creating five new portfolios. These new portfolios, 
and the names of the gentlemen by whom they have been accepted, are as follows ;~ 
Supply '.—Sir Homi Mody. Information Sir Akbar Hydavi. Civil Defence 
Mr, Kaghavendra Kao. Indians Overseas : — Mr, Aney. Labour Sir Firoze 
K-han Noon, 

“The Viceroy would also like you to know that he proposes to fill the 
vacancies arising in the portfolio of Law, when Sit Zafrullah Khan goes to the 
Federal Court, and in the portfolio of Etlucation, when Sir Giija Shankar Bajpai 
takes up a mission overseas, by the appointment of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
Mrl Barker. 

“In addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, because of the difficulty in 
securing the support of the major political paities, it is possible to delay further 
the more active association of non-official Indian opinion with the prosecution 
of the war. He is accordingly establishing, with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government, a National Defence Council. This Council will consist of some 
thirty members, nine of whom will be drawn from the Indian States. The 
Viceroy reprds it as essential that the great Muslim community should be 
representeu on that Council by persons of the highest prominence end capacity. 
He has accoidingly invited the Premiers of Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Suid 
to ' serve as members of it, and he has extended invitations also to certain other 
prominent Muslims, such as Sir Mahomed Usman. He has considered whether he 
should invite _ you to let him have any suggestions as to the posible personnel 
for this Oouncil, but being aware, as he is, of your general attitude, he has 
concluded that it would be preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to 
make suggestions, 

“ 'It is intended that an announcement about these changes will be made on 
the morning of Tuesday, _ July the 22nd. and the Viceroy is anxious that you 
sliould have, through me, this advance information of what is proposed. I would 
have much piofeired to have given you this message orally, but this letter 
contains the substance of it. 

1 hope that you have now fully recovered from your recent illness, 

Mr. Jinnah’b Kebly 

Cwp// of the letter sent hj Mr, J/. A, Jinnah, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, July 1941. 

Dear Sir Koger, 

“I am in receipt of your letter of the 20tli July 1941 which embodies the 
message of His Excellency the Viceioy. 1 deeply legret the decision taken by him 
with the approval of His Majesty s Ciovoiitment, I appieciato him when he says 
that he docs not wish to (.mbauass me by inviting mo lu make suggefltions, 
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knowing, m he dooB, not, only my pcn^ral attitwie but that of the All-Tndia 
MtiRlim League. Fiirfher, F eannot apjtrove of hirf having invited the Miislina 
League Premiers or any other Mu'^lim Leaguer under the seheme of the expauaion 
of the Viceroy’s Council as well as tvliut is now culled the National IVfenco 
Council, beenuBe it is obvious that it, would emhariass the Muslim League 
orgauisatiou. and I do lini*e mid find, that FIis Excellency will avoid such a 
contingency. Besides, it is hardly fair nr ]nTipcrthit they shonld he approached 
by Bis Excellency over the hr ail of the Pro'^idenL* and the Executive of tho 
All-India aiuslim League, knowing full well the pofeltion and the attitude that 
the All-India Muslim League has ado}»tpd, 

'It is stated in his message that the Viceroy regards it ns essential that the 
Great Muslim community should be rejirescntod by persons of tho highest 
prominence aud capacity. Would it be creditable for any individual prominent 
or capable Mussalmnn belonging an organisation to accept the invitation con- 
trary to the position and the attitude taken np by that organisation, and would 
it do any credit to the Government, if tliey succeed in alluring him and create 
a breach in the organisation, in the hope that he may throw up his allegiance to 
the party to which he belongs in order to accept the invitation of His Excellency. 
I maintain that the great Muslim community is represented authoritatively only by 
the All-India Muslim League orgauisatiou. Persistence in this course will not 
improve matters but, on the contrary, it will lead to bitterness on the part of the 
Muslim League, which up to the present moment, fortunately, docs not exist, how- 
ever emphatically we have disapproved of the policy which has been pursued by 
His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy, 

Letter from Sir Rog^r Lumleii to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

Government House, Ganeshkhmd, 22-7 1941. 

“Dear Mr, Jinnah, 

"Thank you for your letter of July the 2lst, the contents of which I have 
passed on to the Viceroy. 

‘T am glad to hear you have recovered. 

Thanks for your Mud enquiry. I am much boiler,” 


The National Defence Council 

First Session — Simla — 6th. October 1941 
The Viceroy’s Opbnihg ISpeech 


Ihe first session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceregal 
IxMige, Simla on the 6th October 1911. There were meetings in the morning 
and in the afternoon, at both of which H, E, the Viceroy presided 

Those present were ; Their Highnesses the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, the Nawab of Bhopal, the Nowab of Ram pur and the 
Maharaja^ of Oooch-Bebar, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari 
representing H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, Dr. B. B. Ambedkarl 
Kumararaja Sir Muthia Chettiar of Ghettiuad, the hon. Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhatiga. Mr. Ramrao Madhavrao Deshraukh, Lieut-Col. Sir Henry Gidney 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, the hon. Malik Khuda Baksh 
Khan, Mr. .Taranadas M. Mehta, Mr. G. B Morton, Mr. Biren Mukherjee, Captain 
bardar Naunibal Singh Man. Regum Shah Nawaz, Bao Bahadur M, C. Raia, 
Professor E Ahmad Shah, the Premier of Sinil (the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah 
Bux), Mr. Mohd Umar Soomro, Sir Jvvala Prasad Srivastava and Sir Mahomed 
Usman . 

\r i- opening of the secret session, H. E the Viceroy welcomed the 

National Defence Council in a short speech. H. H. the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes from^ among the States’ representatives, and Sir Mahomed Usman from 
among the British Indian representatives, responded. At the beginning of the 
secret session, Begum^ Shah Nawaz expressed, on behalf of the women of India, 
gratitude at the appointment of a woman representative to the Defence Council. 

In the moxning meeting a statement was made by H. E. the Commander-ia- 
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Chief, in the course of which Sir Archibald Wavell read a message of greeting 
to the Conncil from Mr. ■\^inBfcon Churchill. A number of matters of special 
interest in the defence field, which had been raised by various members of the 
Council, were explained by the Cominander-in>Chief and a discussion followed. 
In the afternnon, the meeting heard and discussed a statement by General 
A. B. Haig, Adjutant-General in India, on recruiting and cognate issues. The 
hon. Sir Homi Mody, Supply Member, began his statement on the question 
of war supply. 

His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : 

“This is a business gathering, and I am not going to make a long speech to 
you to-day. Rut I would like, in the first place, to extend to you the warmest 
possible welcome to this the first meeting of the National Defence Council, and to 
say how deeply I appreciate your public spirit in attending, in many cases, I know, 
at very great peiaotial inconvenience. I would like, too, to say a word about the 
significance of this occasion before we go into our secret session, and to touch very 
briefly on the recent developments in the great pait which India is playing in this 
war, 

“This occasion is one of great significance. _ For the first time, the representa- 
tives of the Indian States and British India are niet together to consider and 
discuss the war position and India’s war effort ; to receive from myself and from 
my advisers information on important aspects of these matters ; to give my advisers 
and myself the benefit, the value of which I cannot over-estimate, of your own 
suggestions and advice. It is my hope and belief that this meeting will be the 
first of many, and that the contribution which these meetings will make to the 
removal of misunderstandings, to the fiutheranco of onr common cause and to 
stimulating still further the efforts already so generously and widely made through- 
out India, will be great indeed, 

“In the National Defence Council composed as it is of representatives of the 
Princely Order and of the provinces of British India, there has been established 
a body truly repiesentative of all elements in the national life of India, whose 
sole object is the intensification of the war effort and the prosecution of the war. 
My object and that of my Government will be, during onr secret deliberations, to 
acquaint the National Defence Council, to the fullest degree, and in the fullest 
confidence, with the position in relation to all important aspects of the w'ar effort ; 
to obtain the benefit of their advice ; to improve and develop liaison ; and so to 
secure that, in a war that is as much India’s war as the war of Great britain or of 
any other part of the Empire, the Piincely Older and the provinces of British 
India are seized, through their representatives on the Defence Council of the pro- 
blems that confront ns from time to time in the conduct of the war, of the great- 
ness of India’s contribution, and of the background to, and the justification for, the 
magnificent effort which India is putting forth. 

“There could be no more appropriate occasion than this to refer to the superb 
contribution so far made by India to the achievement of the ideals for which we 
are fighting. She has, without stint, poured out men, money and supplies. Her 
fighting men, whether liy laud, by sea, or in the air covered themselves, and the 
land of their birth, with gloiy. In the face of every device of modern warfare, in 
conditions often most difliculc, in unfamiliar surroundings, India’s fighting men, 
whether they come from the Indian States or from the provinces of British 
India, have shown outstanding valour and endurance and have added still 
fiuther honour to the martial tiaditions of this country. The Empire and 
India owe them a debt of giatitude, a debt that will never be forgotten. 

“In paying the tiibute that I have to the gallant fighting men of India, I 
would associate with it a word of gratitude for the immense assistance given us 
by our neighbour, the wanior kingdom of Nepal, to the sympathetic and enthu- 
siastic support and co-operation of whose I’rime Minister w'e owe so much, and 
whose troops have played their part with the distinction which we have come to 
expect of them in the vaiious tlieaties of war in which they have been engaged. 

“In the field of supply India has again made a contribution of immense signi- 
ficance and value, a contribution recognised thioughout the Empire, contribution 
that has in no small clcgiee helped to bring home to many distant lands not only 
the great natural resources of India, but the high intelligence and skill of her 
craftsmen and her woikeis and the leadinoss of all to play their part at times like 
these,_ My_ Supply Member will be able to give you some idea of what has been 
done in this field. Let me say now only that the location in India of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council is, in itself, a tribute both to the importance of her strategic 
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and geographical position and to the magnitude of the assifitaace which she has 
give to the common effort. 

“The generous stream of contributions in gifts and loans, in money and in 
kind, for the purchase of munitions a,nd equipment, of planes, of tanks, of ambul- 
ances and the like for the alleviation of suffering and the relief of distress, which 
has flowed from India since the war began, is undiminished to-day. I pay my deep 
and sincere tribute to the magnificent generosity of the gifts that have been made 
by Your Highnesses of the Princely Order, by the provinces of British India, and 
by that great multitude of individuals throughout the country whose desire is to 
hasten, by their personal sacrifices, the day of victory for our cause, 

“As the war goes on, every day reveals more clearly the place which India has 
won for herself in the world. She is to-day the base of operations for great 
campaigns and great strategic movements. The Commander-in-Chief, whom 
we are glad to welcome back to-day from his consulations with the Cabinet, 
with His Majesty’s representatives, civil and military, in the Middle East, and 
with our Russian Allies at Teheran, bears a responsioility which few, if any, of 
his predecessors in that great office can have held ; and in the discharge of that 
responsibility from India he links India still more closely with those mighty 

movements that are taking place around us. India, as I have said, is the centra 

of the great Supply oriranisation which serves the vital military needs of countries 
ranging fiora Australia to South Africa, Her contribution in fighting men 
has been on the grandest scale, and will be greater yet. She is ready, as we know, 
to make sacrifices greater still in every way than those which she has so far been 
called upon to make. We may be proud of the achievement of India. We may bo 
certain that that achievement will not fade from the memory of the nations, 

“Your Highnesses, Begum. Shah Nawaz and Gentlemen — I do not propose 
to detain you further. We have before us a long and heavy agenda. But I would 
like, again, to say how glad I am that we should all be meeting here to-day 

and how confident I am that our joint discussion and our joint labours will 

enure to the great benefit of India and to the benefit of the Empire as a whole. 
Anxious times, a long and arduous struggle, great responsibilities, heavy burdens, 
lie before us still. Let ns look to it, one and all, that our response in these 
critical days for our country and civilisation is worthy of the call. 

H. H. THE Jam Sahibs Speech 

H. the Jam Sakeb. on behalf of the Eulers and representatives of the 
States present, thanked His Excellency most sincerely for the cordial welcome 
given them and declared that they felt— and he was confident that the represen- 
tatives of British India shared this feeling — that the present war was our joint 
war and that the big issues which ^ere being fought on the various battlefields 
were likely to affect the future of civilisation. He proceeded : 

“At this crucial juncture, it is onx right and duty to take counsel together, 
and to make every possible contribution we can, in the service of our king and 
country, for the successful prosecution of the war. I can only speak for the 
States and Your Excellency knows, and the world knows, including the crier 
of the Berlin Radio Station, that the Indian Princes, one and all, have offered 
all their resources and are implementing that offer with practical and material 
contributions in every possible form. We are determined to continue our efforts 
and we welcome the opportunity of free and frank discussion provided by the 
National Defence Council, as it is likely to give us first-hand knowledge of 
the best form which our individual and collective war effort can take.” 

His Highness referred to the fact that, at the last session of the Chamber 
of Princes, we proposed a resolution recommending a National Defence Council, 
with representatives of the Governments of the States and of the Provinces, be 
set up as early as possible. “We are grateful to His Majesty's Government 
and to Your Excellency for giving effect to that resolution. We are convinced 
that worked in the right spirit, this Council can be of great utility in the 
snceessful prosecution of the war and we are convinced that all our colleagues 
sitting across this table are pledged to make it a success a|d to contribute their 
best for the common objective in view. We of the States have placed our resources 
at the disposal of Your Excellency as representative of the Grown, in the discharge 
of our solemn obligations and as our contribution towards the defence of our 
Motherland and for the vindication of the world cause at stake. Our war effort 
has only one aim, and that is that we shall continue doing our best till victory 
is won aud the Nazi tyranny crushed for ever,” 

41 
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Sir llahomed Usman, in associating himself with the thanks expressed by 
the Jam Saheb, declared that it was the good fortune of India that His Excel- 
lency’s term of office* had been extended and he would continue to preside over 
the deliberations of the Couneil. (Cheers). He hoped that His Excellency’s term 
would see the successful termination of the war and the utter destruction of 
Nazism. 

British Pbbmibr’s Message 

The Council thereafter went ^ into secret session, at which H. E. the 
Com mander-in -Chief, at the beginning of his address, read the following message 
from Mr. Ghurchill : 

“I was deeply interested by all you reported to me about India’s war effort. 
In the first year of the war,_ it was impossible to find the weapons and 
equipment necessary for the Indian army. In the second year something was 
done, In the third year, large supplies of the most deadly modern war 
apparatus will come in a steady flow to expanding formations of the Indian Army, 
The sons of India have already in this war shown themselves worthy of the highest 
respect and honour among military men. Wherever they have fought— in 
Cjrenaica, in the Sudan, in Eritrea, Abyssinia, Syria and now latest of all in 
Persia— the Indian divisions have played an important and distinguished part. 
During 1942 the armies of India with their British comrades, will be fighting 
on the long front from the Caspian to the Nile. By so doing, they will be 
barring the eastward progress of the war and guarding the plains of Hindustan 
and the homes of their dear ones. This is a highly honourable task and also 
as anyone can see, the best strategy. This is equally true whether applied to 
the inteiests of India herself or to the fortunes of the world cause now being 
fought out.” 

Second Day— Simla — 7tU. October 1941 

The National Defence Council met again at 10-30 a.m. to-day at the Viceregal 
Lodge with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair. 

The hon. Sir Uomi Mody continued and concluded his statement on the 
supply position. This was followed by a statement on the military aspect by the 
Master General of Ordnance. A general discussion followed. The last subject for 
the day was a statement by the Director-General of Civil Defence on behalf of the 
hon. Mr. E Eaghavendra Eao which was still under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

Third Day — Simla — Sth. October 1941 

The National Defence Council met for the third day at 10-30 a.m. in 
the Viceregal Lodge with H. E. the Viceroy in the chair. The Council 
concluded its discussion on the question of civil defence and A. E. P. His 
Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, who spoke for an hour and a half, gaff'e the 
Council a full appreciation of the war position from the strategic point of view and 
a discussion followed. 

In the absence due to illness of the Et. Hon. Sir Akhar Htjdari, a statement 
on war publicity was read on his behalf by the Director-General of Information, 
and the Council examined the position. A number of matters were then considered, 
including the question of defence loans and the policy of the Government of India 
in respect of control of prices of essential commodities. Th.e Council in conclusion 
approved the despath of a message of thanks to the Prime Minister for his message 
of welcome to them and thereafter adjourned to meet again on 1st. Dei’ember, 

Second Session- New Delhi — 1st. December 1941 
Aie & Naval PosmoiiT Ebviewed 

The second ^ session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi on the Ist. December 1941. His Excellency the \hceroy presided 
at both the meetings, in the morning and in the afternoon. 

Those present were: Their Highnesses the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawauagar, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, the Maharao of Kotah, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, the Maharaja 
of Orchha and the Nawab of Palanpur, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, 
K.o.s.L, of Chhattari, Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, k.o.lb., Kumararaja 
Sir Muthia Chettiar of Chettmad, M.L.A., Kao Bahadur M. C. Eaja, Sir Gowasjee 
Jehangir, Bart, k.c,lb., o.b.e,, m.l.a., Mr. Jamanadas M. Mehta, m.l.a., Dr, B. B. 
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Ambedkar, M.ii.A., Mr. Biren Mookheriee, Mr. G. B. Slorton, O.B.E., Sir Jwala 
Prasad Srivastava, m.l.a., Raja Saiyea Ahmad Ali Khan of Salempur, c.b.e., 
Professor Ahmed Shah, Begum Shah Nawaz, m.b.e., m.l.a., Captain Sardar 
Naunihal Singh Man. m.b.e., m.l.a., the Hon'ble Maharajacihiraia Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K.o.r.B., of Oarbhanga, Mr. E. M. Deshmukh, the JHon’ble Malik Khuda 
Baksh Khan, Baja Bahadur Sii Hama Chandra Maidaraja Deo of Khallikote, m.l.a., 
the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bukhsh Muhammad Umar Soomru and Lt.-Col. 
Sir Henry Gidney. m.l.a. 

The morning session was devoted to exhaustive reviews of the Air and the 
Naval situation in relation to India. The Air Oflicer Commanding-in-Chief put the 
Council fully in possession of the latest developments in the Air field, and a 
discussion followed on points arising out of the confidential information which was 
laid before the Council hy him. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy, made an exhaustive statement on the position of the Royal Indian Navy, the 
developments that have taken place in connection with it, the work of the Navy 
and the various problems of Indian naval defence. 

The statements by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief and the Flag Officer 
Commanding, Royal Indian Navy, were followed by a paper on the latest 
development in connection with civil defence which was read by the Hou’ble Mr. 
Rj^avendra Rao, who laid before the Defence Council a number of points for 
consideration, which equally formed a subject of discussion. 

The proceedings for the day concluded with a speech by the Hon’ble Member 
for Labour, Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, on techical training, and the special 
arrangements which have been made in India to develop technical training in 
connection with the war. The Council adjourned, 

Seeond Day — ^New Delhi — 2nd. December 1941 
Supply Position Reviewed 

A communique giving an account of the second day’s proceedings of the meeting 
said that the Master-General of Ordnance made a statement on the Supply position 
in its military aspect from all points of view and put the Council in possession 
of the latest developments in regard to it. He was followed by^ Sir Homi Mody, 
Member-in-charge of Supplies, who gave an exhaustive exposition of the Supply 
position with special reference to timber, leather goods, textiles, dtc. A discussion 
followed on the points laid before the Council. 

Thereafter, Sir Andrew Clow, Member-in-cbarge of Communications, addressed 
the Council on the work of the railways in relation to war effort and connected 
questions. He was followed by Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, who spoke 
on war^ finance and a large variety of matters of financial concern and inter^t 
arising in connection with the war. 

The proceedings concluded with a statement made by Sir A, Bamastoami 
Mndahar, Commerce Member, on the recent developments in industrial research. 

\ 

Third Day — New Delhi — 3rd. December 1941 
Military Position Discussed 

The final session of the second meeting of the National Defence Council 
took place to-day. The morning was devoted to a review by His Kscelleiicy 
the Oommander-in-Chief of the general military position, both as immediately 
affecting India and in its more general aspects. A full discussion followed. 

On the conclusion of the Commanaer-in-Ohief’s statement, the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Akbar Hydari, Member-in-cbarge, Information and Boardcasting, explained 
to the National Defence Council the various developments that had taken place 
in connection with the work of his department, the organisation of propaganda, 
publicity in connection with war effort, etc, / 

After luncheon, which was taken with their Excellencies in the Viceroy’s 
House, a_ discussion proceeded on certain specific questions which had been raised 
by individual members of the Council, at the conclusion of which iie Council 
closed its second meeting. Cinema films to illustrate Indian war effort were shown 
to members of the Council, who, on the invitation of His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, were afterwards present at a tea party which he and Lady Wavell 
were giving fox wounded Indian soldiers. 
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THE INHUS COMMISSION ENQUIRY 

India and the Atlantic Charter 

Premier’s Speech— H. ol Commons — 9tli, September 1941 

An encouraging account of the progress of the Atlantic Battle was one of 
the main points made by Mr. Winston Churchill, reviewing the wp' situation 
in Parliament which met on the 9th. September 1941 after the Summer recess. 
The Prime Minister said that the sinking of British and Allied ships by the enemy 
in July and August did not amount to much more than a third of the German 
and Italian tonnage sunk by Allied aircraft and submarines. Referring to the 
Atlantic Charter and its relation to India, the Prime Minister said ; 

“The Joint Declaration does not quality m any way the vaiious statements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the Butish Empire,” 
'“We have pledged, by the Deelaiation of August, 1940, to help India to 
obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth with ourselves, 
subject, of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising fiom our long 
connection with India and our lespunsibilities to its many creeds, races and 
interests. ^ 

“Burma also is covered by our considered policy of establishing Burma’s 
self-government and by measures already in progress. 

“At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind priraaiily the extension of the 
sovereignty, self-government and national Ufa of the States and nations of 
Europe now under Nazi yoke and the pri'iciples which should govern any 
alterations in the territoiial boundaries of countries which may have to be made. 
That is quite a separate problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing 
institutions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown, 'W^ 
have made declarations on these matters which are complete in themselves, free 
from ambiguity and related to the conditions and circuinstanees of the territories 
and peoples affected, They will be found to be entirely in harmony with the 
condbption of freedom and justice which inspired the Joint Declaration,” 


The Indus Commission Enquiry 

Opening Bey — Simla — ^2nd. September 1941 
Chairman Enunciates General Principles 

The Indus OommisBion enquiry commenced at Simla on the 22na September 
1941 in connection with the shaiing of Indus waters between the Sind and 
Punjab Provinces, Sir B. N. Eau, who presided, enunciated certain general 
principles governing questions of this kind. He stressed the following points, 
quoting authorities from the Geneva Convention, the judgment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and a number of American derisions. 

The Commission consisted of Sir P, N. iEaw, Chairman, Mr, P. F, B. Hickey^ 
retired Chief Engineer, U. P., and Mr. E. H, Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras, 

The most satisfactory settlement of disputes of this kind was by agreement, 
the parties adoptin^the same technical solution of each problem as if they were 
a single community undivided by political or administrative frontiers. Once 
there was such an agreement, that in itself furnished the law governing the 
rights of the several parties until a new agieement was concluded. If there was 
no such agreement, the rights of the several provinces and States must be 
determined by applying the rule of ‘‘equitable apportionment” each unit getting 
its fair shaie of the water of the common river. In the general interests of the 
entire community inhabiting dry and arid territoiies, priority must be given 
to an earlier irrigation project over a later one : “priority or appropriation gives 
supeiiority of right.” 

Is THE State a Party ? 

The point whether any State could appear as a “party” before the Commission 
was discussed at the outset of the proceedings, following observations made by 
Counsel for Bahawalpur who urged that that State should be consideied a party 
and should be given all the privileges of a party in the matter of leading evidence, 
cross-examining witnesses, etc. 
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Sir B. N", Bail pointed out that, under the constitution at present in force, a 
State could not be _ a party and he asked if it made any difference if the State 
was accorded all the rights and privileges of a party without being called a party. 

The Counsel submitted that if he was given all the rights and privileges of a 
party he was in fact a party. He quoted Sections 130 and 131 of the Government 
of India Act, particularly the latter seplion, under which he said the ruler 
of any State affected could torpedo the decision of^ the Commission by securing 
a reference of the whole matter to His Majesty in Ooimcil, Counsel argued that 
in these circumstances, the State was a very real paity. 

The Chaiman indicated that he would postpone a decision on the point till 
a later stage and that Counsel could raise it again if any right was refused 
to him. 

The Counsel signified acceptance of the position reserving to himself the 
right to withdraw from the proceedings if neeessary. 

Mr. Coltrnan, Counsel for the Sind Government asked for clarification of 
the position and pointed out that it should not be open to any one after 
taking part in the proceedings to consider the Commission’s decision not 
binding on himself when that decision went against him. 

The Chairman explained that the Commission would only make recom- 
mendations and it was for the Governor-General to take decisions, 

“Decision Not Binding on States” 

The Counsel for Bikaner recorded a protest agamst the appointment of the 
Commission and declared it was without jurisdiction so far as Indian States were 
concerned, because it had been appointed by the Governor-General, who was a 
different legal entity from the Crown Eepresentative with whom the States were 
concerned. Counsel also deolaied that the existing Indus waters agreement, to 
which Bikaner and other States were a party, was by the appointment of the 
Commission sought to be revised without the consent of these States, and therefore 
any decision taken by the Commission would not be binding on these States. 

In reply to the Chairman, Counsel said he would only hold a watching brief 
at the proceedings. 

The Chairman made it clear that the opportunity to take part in the proceed- 
ings was there for those interested, but it was for them to take advantage or not 
of that opportunity. 

The Counsel for Khairpur expressed himself in general agreement with the 
position taken by Bahawalpur while the Counsel representing Patiala, Jind, Nabha 
and Faridkot expressed accord with Bikaner’s position. The chief engineer, N, W 
F. P. said he would also hold a watching brief. 

StrsQESTiON TO Examinie Data 

. Mr. Coliman, thereafter, made preliminary remarks in which he said that 
the Government of the Punjab, in their rejoiuder to the Sind Government’s 
complaint, had considerably modified the orginal position on which Sind’s case had 
been based. He thought that an examination of the Punjab’s rejoinder would 
take considerable time. He also suggested that the parties should examine each 
other’s data to see how far the terms of the Indus Waters Award of 1935 had been 
modified or were being modified in actual practice by the Punjab. 

Mr. E. B. Chave, Chief Engineer, Madras, member of the Commission en- 
quired why the Sind Government had filed their complaint before correctly ascer- 
taining the data on which to base it. 

The counsel complained that Sind Government never had a correct reply from 
the Punjab Government, and that the Punjab rejoinder handed to them on Friday 
last had completely altered the position. 

Mr. Chave referred to the discrepancy between the figures given by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments and asked if Sind ascertained from the Punjab whether 
Sind’s assumptions were correct. 

The counsel said that they did, but never had a satisfactory reply. 

The counsel for the Punjab, intervening, complained that data for five years 
asked for had never been supplied to his Government and Sind’s case was not 
known to them. 

Mr. Chave asked why Punjab did not tell Sind that Sind’s case was based on 
wiong assumptions. 

The counsel for the Punjab said there had been no .direct communication with 
the Sind Government 
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Mr, Coltman, before the Commission adjonrned, submitted that the Sukkur 
Banage Project Tvas not involved in the complaint. The counsel for the Pnm'nh 
dissented from this view. . iranjao 

^ Sir N. iV. Sircar, who had been briefed by the Punjab, was not nreaent owinff 
to indisposition. ^ 


Second Day — Simla— 26th. September 1941 

. The position of States in the proceedings of the Commiasidn was 
again raised and a final ruling given by the Chairman, Sir B. N. Rau at the 
CommisBiou's reBumed sitting to-day. _ _ ’ 

At the outset. Counsel for Khairpur State making hia position clear 

declared that the Commission, having been appointed by the Governor-Cetieral 
and not by the Crown Eepiesentative, had no jurisdiction with reference to 
btates. He would therefore take part in the proceedings under protest. He 
added that, if any variation of the Agreement of 1935 regarding the distribution 
of Indus waters was agreed to by any other parties, Khairpur would not be 
bound by it, unless its consent was expressly given. 

Sir Nnpendra Nath Sircar, Oouusel for the Punjab, objected to States being 
allowed to take part in the proceedings. It was true, he argued that the 
Commission could only report to the Governor-General, but the Commission 
would be making a report for the definite puipose of enabling the Governor- 
General to issue his decisions and it was therefore not light that the Commission 
^ould enquire into matters on which decisions could not be given by the 

Governor-General, but only by the Crown Representative. He quoted authority 
for his contention that the Commission in allowing the States to take part in 
the proceedings would be assuming the duties of another tribunal which could 
only be set up by the Crown Kepresentative, 

Sir B. N. Rau, giving hia ruling, observed that under Section 131 of the 

Act, the Commission had to investigate matters referred to them. The Section was 
silent about the procedure, but it was clear that the Commission must mould their 
procedure to the requirements of a full and proper investigation. Such an investi- 
gation would be impossible without hearing every interested unit, The Oommissiou 
must, therefore, give every interested unit an opportunity of being heard in every 
way so far as the Commission thought it necessary for the purposes of their 
investigation. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur referied to the Chairman’s observation on the 

opening day that Bahawalpur would have all the privileges of a party and wanted 
to know whether all the facilities that the State would want in taking part in the 
proceedings would be given to it. 

The Chairman : We see no leason to refuse any facilities, but we ehall have 
to satisfy ourselves at the time whether any facility you are asking for is necesaarv 
for the iuvestigation of Bind’s complaint. . ^ 

Counsel for Bahawalpur pressed for the grant of all facilities, so far as thev 
were “relevant” to the complaint, , » «y 

Sir B, N, Rau : We will use our own language f Laughter). Ev§ry facility 
which we consider necessary for our investigation will be given. 

Position of States Under Govt of India Aot 

^ The Chairman referred to Section 134 of the Government of India Act which 
gives permission to a Federated State to contract out of the provisions regarding 
water supplies. He pointed out that in respect of States who have exercised the 
option under that Section and in respect of non-federated States, the controlling 
Power would be the Paramount Power. The Commission had derived its charter 
fiom ^ the Governor-General and not from the Paramount Power and his 
submission was that the two . Powers, namely the Governor-General and the 
Paramount Power were altogether different ana an attempt was being made to 

mix them up. This could not be done except perhaps with the consent of the 
parties, 

^11 ^ warning as regards what might happen if States 

were allowed to take part in the proceedings. Supposing Sind’s obiection to the 
lajijabs proposal to build the Bhakra Dam failed, the dam would he built and 
tUen Bahawalpur which at p>resent had no interest in it might put forth a claim 
• dam. Then the Commission would be adjudicating 

rights between co-defendants which was not neeessaiy for deciding Sind’s complaint, 
j-hese were points which might arise and he took this further position that 
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apart from bis general objection, the Court could not adjudicate any ^ucBtion of 
rights or claims by Babawalpur as against the Punjab, 

Mr. Coltman, Counsel for Sind, thereafter reiterated bis complaint against 
the Punjab Government who, he said, had not given details of their projects. 

Mr. Ohave, Member of the Commission, liointed out that the Punjab’s case 
was that Sind had based their cora])laint on a misunderstanding of Sind’s 
intentions. He asked if Sind representatives could not make the necessary alte- 
rations in their figures consequent on Piiniab’s statements. 

Mr. Coltman said that would take some three mouths and added that there 
was disagreement with regard to the effects of Ptinjab’s sclieraea and with regard 
to whether the schemes were in accordance with the Anderson Committee’s 
recommendations. 

Sir N. N, Sircar made it clear that if any schemes proposed by the 
Punjab were in conflict with the Anderson Committee’s recommendations, then the 
Punjab would not proceed with them. 

The rest of the proceedings was devoted to a discussion of Sind’s complaint, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

\ 

Third Day — Simla — 37th. September 194t 
Body op iRaiciATioN Experts SuaGESTEo 

The setting up of a body of irrigation experts and representatives of the 
Punjab and Bind provineea to examine the effect of any irrigation projects which 
either side might contemplate was suggested by the Chairman, Sir B, N, Bau, 
at to-day’s session of the Commission and was generally welcomed by a number 
of representatives appea iiig before the Commiasiou 

The suggestion was put forward as a possible remedy for the difficulty 
complained of by representatives of both Governments that one side did not know 
what were the other’s intentions and that no machinery at present existed to 
enable one side to communicate its schemes to tlie_^ other, particularly after the 
inception of the Government of India Act, 1935, under which Irrigation is a 
provincial subject and the Central Government’s Banetion is no longer necessary 
for a province’s schemes. 

The Chairman asked if both the provinces would agree to the constitution 
of a body of experts which would severe to fill this need. 

Mr. Coltman (for Sind) said ; We would welcome some tribunal of that kind. 

Sir N. N, Sircar (for the Punjab) agreed that in principle it, was a desirable 
method but he would like to see the actual scheme before he conld give a 
reply ou behalf of the Punjab Government. 

Counsel for Babawalpur observed that the suggestion was a very good one 
and Babawalpur would probably welcome the constitution of such a standing 
committee, because at present that State did not know how to get its grievances 
remedied. The proposed committee would, he thought, preclude the possibility 
of petty disputes, apart from major disputes which were beyond the scope of 
that committee and which would require the setting up of a tribunal under 
Sections 130 and 131. 

The representatives of Khairpur and of the North-West Frontier Province 
concurred in the view that the proposal was welcome. 

The rest of the proceedings centred mainly on technical matters relating to 
loss and lag and on an attempt to get JBind represen tetives to agree to preparing 
an additional statement correcting figures which, it was pointed out, were 
based on a misreading of the Punjab’s proposals. 

At the outset of the session, Sir N. N. Sircar requeted clarification of a 
point on which he suggested the Chairman’s remarks baa been misconstructed 
in certain quarters. ‘‘Did the Chairman, he asked, state that the States might 
appear before the Commission but would not be bound by the proceedings 7 

Sir B. N, Bau ; What I said is that is a question which is not for us to 
decide. It is a matter for the Governor-General or His Majesty-in- Council to 
decide. 

Fourth Day — Simla — 29th. Soptemher 1941 

Chairman Formulates Final issues 

At the meeting of the Commission to-day both sides suggested issues subsidiary 
to those tentatively framed by the chairman on the opening day. 

Bir Nf Sircar (for the Punjab), in presehting tne issues drafted by him, 
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poinfeed oiifc that if the OomraisBioii found that the Anderson OoiumiLtee’s report 
on which the Government of India's orders of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two provinces was based, should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean slate and the Punjab ^would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr. Qoltman (for Sind) argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India had turned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He con- 
tended that the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The chairman , Sir N. N. Bau, observed that he would frame final issuss 
in the light of the issues presented by both sides, and that he would communicate 
his draft to the Commission on Wednesday. . 

Fifth Day — Simla — lat. October 1941 
Peeliminaey issues Feamed 

The Oomission framed preliminary issues to-day. The issues framed were : — 

(a) What is the law governing the rights of the several provinces and 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the wateis of the Indus 
aud its tributaries ? 

(b) How far do the orders of the Government of India annexed to and 
explained in their letter of March 30, 1937, themselves constitute the law by 
which the rights in question are to be determined ? 

(e) Is Sind entitled to object to the Punjab Government proceeding with 
the Bhakra Dam project as described in Sind case or as described in Nicholson- 
Trench report ? 

At the enquiry on Monday, both sides suggested additional issues, subsi- 
diary to those tentatively framed by the Chairman on the opening day. 

Sir N, N. Strcar, for the Punjab, in presenting the issues drafted by him, 
pointed out that if the Ooramission found that the Anderson Committee’s report 
on which the Government of India's order of 1937 for the distribution of the 
waters between the two provinces was based,^ should go, then both sides would 
be starting with a clean state and the Punjab would claim a greater share of 
the waters. 

Mr, Coliman^ for Sind, argued that the Punjab could make no such claim 
and stressed the point that the Government of India had tinned down a similar 
claim for a greater share made by the North-West Frontier Province. He 
contended that the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could only be varied to 
Sind’s advantage. 

The Chairman, Sir B. N", Jiau, observed that he would frame final issues in 
the light of the issues presented by both sides and that he would communicate 
his final draft to the Commission on Wednesday. 

Sixth Day — Simla — 2nd. October 1941 
Sind Case Presented 

At to-day’s _ sitting of the Commission, Sir B, N. Rau, Chairman, suggested 
for the consideration of the parties that Sind’s objections regarding the Bhakra 
Dam be withdrawn _ or modified and the Dam be allowed to be erected 
provided, expressed stipulations were laid down that the quantities of water now 
authoiised to be withdrawn would be subject to modification if and when Sind’s 
apprehensions turned out to be true. Both the parties agreed to consider the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Ooltman^ Counsel for Sind Government, began arguments on the preli- 
minary issues framed by the Com mission. Arguing the first issue— what is the 
law governing the rights of the several Provinces and States concerned in the 
present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus and its triWtaries — Mr. 
Coltman claimed that Sections 130 and 131 of the Government of India Act 
contained the necessary law. These two sections entrusted tlie Governor-General 
with the settlement of a dispute in his discretion. The Commission had to find 
facts underlying the dispute and make its recommendations on the basis of those 
facts. The Government of India Act did not lay down what law should guide the 
Commission, The Government of India Act also excluded the jurisdiction of civil 
courts over such disputes. 

Sir B. N. Rau : The Commission shall have to base its recommendations on 
some general piinclples, 
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Mr. Ooltman : Yen, on the principles of enquiry and fairplay. Any ordinary 
law could not afiply to the case and this atss why such wide and discretionary 
powers were given to the Governor-General. Similarly international public law 
could not apply to the case as the Indian States were not independent sovereign 
authorities. He quoted an American case in which it was held that a State could 
not slop or divert the flow of a river which ran through a neighboniing State, 
American case were, in his view, via media between the Eoman Law and 
International Law and adopted the ‘‘equitable and fair” method. It applied to 
eases where the States vyere not independent sovereign bodies but there was 
another supreme body to adjudicate their differences. 

Sir B. iV. Rau : Is not the Governor-General of India in the same position ? 

Mr. Coltman : Yes, 

Proceeding, Mr. Coltman referred to the Nile dispute and said that it was the 
nearest approach to the present case. 

Eeferiing to the second issue as to how far the orders of the Government of 
India annexed to and explained in their letter of March, lO.'J?, themselves 
constitute the law by which the rights in question were to be determined, Mr. 
Coltman said that prima facie the order of the Government of India did determine 
the law for the time being. But i! those orders were final, why had the 
Governor-General appointed the present Commission, he asked. 

Mr. Coltman asserted that the whole basis of the Government of India’s 
orders was that the Sukkur Barrage should not in any way ho hurt. Furthermore, 
there was no question of an agreement on that point, because the Punjab and 
the Bombay Governments of those days were like the two departments of the 
Government of India. Furthermore, the Sind Government of to-day was not the 
successor to the Bombay Government, It was a new creation. 

Asked why the Government of Bombay agreed to the various recommendations 
of the Anderson Committee and Nicholson-Trench Committee, Mr. Coltman said 
that the Bombay Government replied 12 days before the separation of Sind from 
Bombay and as that time probably Bombay’s interest in Sind had waned. He 
claimed tha'b Sind was not bound by what the Bombay Government had agreed to. 

Mr. Coltman had not finished when the Commission rose for the day. 

Seventh Day-r-Simla — 3rd, October 1941 

At to-day’s stitting of the Commission, Mr. Coltman, continuing his argu- 
ments on the preliminary issues framed by the Commission, said that Sind had 
prescriptive rights in an irrigation canal as such and the duty of Sind had been to 
make these canals as economical as possible by constructing them on a lower level. 

Discussing the issue whether any modifications could be made in the Govern- 
ment of India’s orders of 1937, Mr. Coltman said that is was outside the function 
of the Commission to advise the Governor-General whether to vary those orders or 
not. This could be done by the Goveimor-General in his sole discretion. 

Sir B. N. Ran : There can be no finality in orders if they were to be varied 
from day to day. I, therefore, want your assistance to recommend to the Governor- 
General how far these orders could be modified, if at all. 

Mr. Coltman said that if the data on which the orders were based bad proved 
to be incorrect, or if new factors had came to light which were not taken into 
consideration in making them, the orders would have to be modified in the li^t of 
those facts. He pointed out and gave details of the data on which the Anderson 
Committee had relied and which snbseqnent investigations carried out by the ^nd 
Government had proved to be incorrect. He claimed that in the light of th^ 
investigations the Governor-General would he justified in modifying the orders of 
1937. He also explained that on the assumption that" Sind would reedve a certain 
quantity of water, it had sold land worth Es. 7 crores. Furthermore, there was 
the question of the payment of debt to the Government of India amounting to Es. 
23 crores. This was being paid at the rate of Ks. 75 lakhs a year. 

Eeplying to Sir B. N. Ran, Mr. Coltman said that, on an average. Sukkur 
Barrage yielded a return of about 4J per cent. 

Discussing the issue whether Sind was entitled to object to the Punjab proceed- 
ing with the Bhakra Dam project, Mr. Coltman pointed out that the issue impli©! 
the proposition that by reason of the Bombay Government’s action in 1934 with- 
drawing its objection to the scheme, the Punjab Government obtained a right to 
proceed with the project. In fact, the Punjab had obtained no such right, Mr. 
Coltman declared. First, the withdrawal of objection was couched in guarded 
language and was merely an expression of intention for the future and therefore 
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did not amount to agreement or contract. Secondly, tinder tlie old Government of 
India Act of 1915, a Provincial Government could enter into contracts or agree- 
ments only in the name of the Secietary of State. The tvould mean that the 
Punjab and Sind entered into an agieement as regards the Bhakra Dam project in 
the name of the Secretary of State. In other words the Secretary of State had 
entered into an agreement with himself, which was an absurdity. 

The Punjab, he proceeded, had now set out to sell water to the States, even to 
States which were non-riparian and had no right to the water. This was contrary 
to the provisions of the old Act 

Sind became a new province under the new Act of 1935 and its obligations, 
that was to say, its assets and liabilities, were dealt with by the Order-in- 
Council. Sind was not a heir-at-law or successor of Bombay and was not bound 
by what Bombay, of which it was once part, had done or omitted to do. Bombay 
was still there and if the Punjab thought they could file a suit for damages against 
Bombay, let them consider it. 

Eighth Day — Simla — 6th* October 1941 
Commission’s Plant of Work 

At to-days meeting of the Commission, it was announced after some 
discussion that the Commissioners would give their ruling on the legal issues ' 
within a day or two of the conclusion of arguments on them and that they would 
then settle issues of fact. Thereafter _ the Commission would not sit in Simla any 
further but would assemble at Karachi to examine Sind witnesses. In the interval 
between Simla and Karachi, the Commissioners will inspect such places as the 
parties desire them to see. 

Counsel for Bahawalpur State took a good part of to-day’s sitting with his 
arguments in the course of which he pointed out that Sind was complaining of 
ordeis passed on March 30, 1§37, while the present Government of India ^cf 
came into force on April 1, 1937 and had no retrospective elfect. 

Sir £. iV. Rau, Chairman, inquired whether the argument was that these 
orders could not at any time or in any circumstances be modified. Counsel 
replied that any modification could only be done by the Government of India. Sir 
B. N. Rau pointed out that the Government of India had no jurisdiction now in 
the matter ox water supplies. 

Counsel for the Punjab, Sir iV. N. Sircar began his arguments before the 
Commission rose for the day. He contended that the agreements arrived at between 
Sind and the Punjab before the Anderson Committee was appointed were by way of 
a bonafide settlement of the disputes. The settlement was made on the principle 
of give and take ; and the right to go on with the Bhakra dam project was an 
integral part of the consideration which induced the Punjab Government to agree 
to additional allowances of ^ater to Sind and Khairpur. ^ 

Ninth Day — Simla — ^7th, October 1941 

Arguments by Sir Nripen Sarcar 

Sir N. N. Sircar, continuing his reply to-day to the case put before 
the Commission by the Sind Government and its counsel, declared that his 
clients were anxious to know what they were entitled to do under the Government 
of India’s orders of ^ 1937. He assured the Commission that his clients had no desire 
to do anything outside the findings of the Commission. " 

He quoted the Anderson Committee’s repoit in support of his plea that full 
agreement between the parties had been arrived at after exhaustive examination of 
all relevant matters. 

He contended that a review of the Government of India’s orders of 1937 could 
only be undertaken if an^ vital change in the circumstances had since taken place ; 
but no such change had. in fact, taken place, he emphasized. 

On the point whether there could be an ‘‘agreement” between two provincial 
Governments, Sir N. N. Sircar quoted Devolution Rule 49 laying down that the 
powers of superintendence, direction and control over the Governments of 
Governor’s provinces vested in the Govemor-General-in Council under the Act, 
shall in relation to a transferred subject, be exercised, among other things, to 
decide questions arising between two provinces in cases where the provinces failed to 
come to an argeement. 

If, Counsel argued, there could be no agreement between two provinces, where 
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was the sense in laying down what should hax)pen in case of a failure to come to 
an agreement, Sir Nripendra Nath asked. 

Agreements between two provincial Governments in relation to irrigation 
were not uncommon he said, and he referred as an example to an agreement 
recently entered into between the U. P. and the Punjab. He observed that there 
could be no binding agreement in the sense that the Secretary of State could be 
made liable or one party could sue the other in a court of law but there could be 
an agreement he said, which a tribunal such as the Indus Commission was 
competent to examine. He emphasized that when Sind as a separate province got 
the property, namely, the waters of the Indus, they got it subject to the rights of 
the Punjab under the agreement. 

Next day, the 10th. October, the Commission heard Mr. Qoltman, counsel for 
Sind’s reply to Sir N. N, Sircar’s arguments on the preliminary issues. 

Tenth Day— Simla — 8th- October 194t 

Sir N. N. Sircar, counsel for the Punjab Government, concluded his 
arguments before the Commission to-day on the preliminary issues tentatively 
framed by the Oommissiou. 

On the issue regarding the law governing the rights of the provinces and the 
States concerned in the present dispute with respect to the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries, Sir Nripendia Nath affirmed that the oiders of the Government 
of India annexed to and explained in their letter of March 30, 1937, thema^ves 
constituted the law by which the rights in question weie to be determined. 

Eeferring to the third issue he asserted that Sind was not entitled to object to 
the Punjab Government proceeding with the Bhakra Ham project as deacriped in 
^e Nicholson-Trench report. He, however, made it clear that the Punjab would 
prefer to proceed with their present scheme, but in case it was shown Aat the 
scheme would throw a greater burden on Sind by taking away larger supplies of 
water than the Punjab was entitled to, then only would Sind be entited to object 
to it. 

Elaborating Ms arguments Sir Nripendra Nath dealt with the principles of tlie 
law of contract and went on to emphasize that Sind's claim could only be the 
quantity of water that she had been getting and not what she regarded as "a fair 
amount of water for her irrigation needs.” 

Sir B. N. Bau (Chairman) : Sind’s case is that unless the Indus river is at a 
certain level, the necessary amount of water would not flow in her canals. 

Sir N. N, Sircar : If it can be shown that although by the action of the 
Punjab, the level in the river had dropped, the actual quantity of water available 
for Sind had not diminished even for period to period, then Sind should not have 
any complaint. The data collected by the Punjab did not show any downward 
tendency in the matter of water supply tor Sind. On the other hand in some cases 
the data had shown an upward tendency. 

Twelvth Day — Simla — 10th. October 1941 
- * Euling gf the Commission 

The Commission this morning briefly expressed their views on the preliminary 
issues, “so far this is necessary to enable the parties to proceed to the further 
issues that may arise.” The CofnmiBsion held that the rights of the several 
units concerned in this dispute must be determined by applying neither the doctrine 
of riparian righte but the rule of “equitable apportionment”, each unit being entitled 
to a fair share of the waters of the Indus and its tributaries. The Commission stated : 

“The Oiders of the Government of India dated March 30, 1937, proceeding as 
they did for the most part, on the consent of the units concerned, must be regarded 
as having secured the^ most equitable apportionment th^ possible. If owing to 
material errors in the oiiginal data, or a material change in liver conditions, or 
other sufficient cause, those oiders are now found to be unequitable, and if a more 
equitable arrangement can be discovered in the present circumstances, with due 
regard to in-^erestB of all the units concerned, the original orders may properly be 
modified. This implies, of couise, that a modification of the orders in one particular 
may necessitate consequential modifications in other particulars by way of 
redressing the balance between the several units. 

“The Bhakra Dam scheme which is mentioned in the Sind case and which it 
is the present intention of the Punjah to carry out, being in some respects different 
from the Bhakia Dam Scheme which was before the Bombay Government, it is 
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conceded by the Punjab that Sind is not precluded merely by reason of any 
fitatement of the Bombay Government, from objecting to the present scheme, 
There is the further fact that the combined effect of the Haveli Project, 
the Thai Project, the Sutlej Valley Piojeet, the various storage and feeder 
projects and the Bhakra Dam Scheme upon the inniindation canals in Sind 
has never yet been investigated by any independent tribunal. We are, therefore, of 
opinion that if it is proved that the present Bhakia Dam Scheme superimposed 
upon the other projects ^vill materially injure the working of the inniindation canals 
in Sind, Sind is entitled to object to the Punjab proceeding with the present 
Bhakra Dam Scheme except under proper safeguards. 

“As regards the original Bhakra Dam Scheme of 1919 (refeiied to in the 
Nicholson-Trench Committee's' report) we do not think it necessary to express 
any view, because that scheme is not, to use the language of Section 130 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, ‘executive action proposed to be taken’ by the 
Punjab at present,” 

Thirteenth Pay— Simla— 11th. October 1941 
Additional issues Puamed 

The Commission adjourned to-day after framing additional issues following 
upon the views expressed by them yesterday. 

The additaonal issues framed to-day include the following Which, if any 
of the following schemes contemplated by the Punjab should be peimittcd and 
subject to what conditions, if any-The Bhaki'a Dam Scheme, the Storage Schemes, 
and the Balloki-Buleimanke Link Scheme. 

Should the limits for the Kharif season fixed in the Anderson Committee’s 
report be allowed for non-perennial canals in Sind, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? 

Should the Lloyd Barrage be given a prior right over the Thai and Haveli 
projects or either of them to the waters of the river Indus and its tributaries to 
the extent of the withdrawals authorised for the months of October, November, 
December, Jaunai7, February and March as set out in the Anderson Committee’s 
report ? 

Should the said authorised monthly withdrawals he regarded as mean 
monthly withdrawals ? 

In the event of supplies at Sukkur being in excess of the authorised with- 
drawals referred to in the said leport, should the Lloyd Barrage have a share 
of such surplus supplies and if so on what basis ? 

In the event ol any of the orders of the Government of India passed on 
March 30, 1937, upon the recommendations of the Anderson Committee being 
modified, what conseciucntial modifications, if any, should be made in any of the 
other ordeis ? 

The Commission proposed to spend November and December inspecting 
places concerned in the dispute and expect to assemble at Karachi on Jannaiy 10.- 



British India & Indian States 

East er It States Ruler s' Council 
Resolutions — Calcutta — 12th. & 13th. July 1941 

While it viewed with increasing concern the rai*id expansion of the theatre 
of war and the threat to the security of India that it implied, the Council of 
Bulera of the Eastern Stales which concluded its two-day session at Calcutta 
on the 15th. July 1941 under the presidentship of H. H. tU Maharaja of 2Vfjmra, 
called upon the Kulers to intensify their efforts in the defence of the Empire and in 
maintaining the integrity of their Btatcs, The resolution was moved from the chair. 

Moving the resolution on the war situation, the Ruler of Tiipiira referred 
to the contributions made Ijy the diffeient States under the Agency towards the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and other similar funds. 

By another resolution, the Council recommended that the Spitfire aiicraft 
to be named “East States” be presented for the defence of India on behalf of 
all the Eastern States as a whole, including those under administration, and that 
the cost thereof be realised by subscription from tbe individual States according 
to the following graduated scale ; 

States with an annual revenue up to one lakh Rs, 500 each ; those with more 
than one lakh but less than two lakhs, Rs, 1,000 each ; those with more than 
two lakhs but less than five lakhs, Es, 1,500 each ; those with more than five 
lakhs hut less than ten lakhs, Rs. 2,000 each ; those with more than ten lakhs 
but less than fifteen lakhs, Ks. 3,000 each ; and those with more than fifteen 
lakhs but less than thirty lakhs, Rs. 5,000 each. 

Should the amount realised by subscription exceed the cost of the aircraft, 
the resolution added, such excess amount might be paid as subscription to the Red 
Cross or any other fund with similar object or kept in reserve with the President 
of the Council for some other appropriate uje in future. 

The Council authorised its President fo take necessary action to give effect 
to this resolution which was moved by the Raja of Scratkcla, seconded by the 
Raja of Khairatjark and supported by tbe Maharajas of Kalahandi and Patna. 

Realising the need_ for close co-operation between the States in different 
regional areas, the Council decided to set up a Special Committee for the purpose 
of drawing up a scheme of co-operative arrangements betw-een States which 
would not involve any sacrifice of their individual sovereignty- Questions relating 
to co-operative jail administration, constitution of road transport boards and 
the educational policy of the States would be cotieideied by the Special Committee 
which consists of the Chief Minister of^ Patna State as Chairman, and the 
Dewahs of Khairagarh, Koiea, Sakti, Keonjhar, Athraallik, Bonai, Pal Lsdiara 
and Athgarh as alBO_ the Minister of Beraikella as members. 

The Council invited the attention of the Rulers concerned to the scheme of 
the joint high court for the B. and C. class States of Orissa as drawn up by a 
special committee of Ministers and left the matter to be dtcided by them. The 
resolution was moved by the President and seconded by the Raja of Raspalla* 

The Council welcomed tbe suggestion made by the political authorities that 
the Rulers might consult the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India in regard to the educational policy of the States and requested the Rulers 
who had been addressed by the political authorities on the subject to suggest in 
reply that a discussion between the Educational Adviser and the Rulers and 
representatives of such States as were interested in the question might take 
place during the winter session of the Council which is likely to bo held in the 
first week of January, 1943. 


Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
Jam Saheh’s Address— Bombay— '4tJi, August 1941 
Future of the Indian States 

Twelve out of the fifteen memheis of the Standing Committee of the Princes 
Chamber met at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay^ on me 4lh. August 1941, H, 
the Jam Saheb, Chancellor, presiding, 
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Questions relating to the war, internal security and the political situation 
as far as they affected Indian States were discussed at the meeting, ff. ff. the Jam 
Saheh, the Ohancelloi, who addressed the meeting, revealed that himself and 
H. B. the Maharaja of Jodhpur were shortly proceeding abroad and that various 
other Princes were anxious to follow suit. A communique, issued at the end of 
the meeting, stated ; 

A meeting of the Standing Committee of Piinces was held to-day under the 
presidentship of His Highness the Maharaja Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor, 
Chamber of Piinces. Other llulers present included Their Highnesses the Enlera 
of Bhopal, Diuigarpur, Jodhpur, Manrti, Narsingavh, Panna, Rewa, Sachin, Sangli. 
Tiipura and Wankaner, The meeting felt the great loss which the Crown 
Department and the States had suffered in the transfer of the bon. Sir Prancis 
Wylie, who had already earned the confidence and friendship of the States, 
Unanimous decisions were taken regarding the proposed National Defence Council, 
and in approving the recommendations of the Committee of Ministers relating 
to the question of expenditure on the use of troops within the teriitories of the 
States, the Grown ^ Police force law, and the prospecting licences and mining 
leases in the territories of the States. Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar and Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood were selected to represent the States for the next terra on the 
Expert Advisory Council. 

In the afternoon session, besides the members of the Standing Committee, 
the Rulers of Bhawauagar, Nagod and Jasdan, and representatives of over twenty 
States were present. 

B, H. the Chancellor referred at the outset to the fact that the Conference 
was one of the most representative bo far held, and he welcomed in particular 
for the first time at these informal consultations, representatives of Udaipur, 
Tra^ancoie and Bhavnagsi, Thereafter, His Highness made a detailed statement 
on certain important matters relating to the war, internal security and political 
situation so far as they affected the States, which was generally approved. In the 
coirrse of this statement, His Highness acquainted, in confidence, the Rulers and 
representatives of States present, with the gist of his recent talk with H. E. the 
Viceroy regarding the National Defence Council and the proposed informal liaison 
of a few select Rulers with the Coramander-iii-Ohicf relating to the progress of war. 

It was decided to have informal periodic consultations amongst the States’ 
delegates preceding the meetings of _ the National Defence Council and the 
informal liaison with the Commander-in-Chief. Proposals were also approved for 
tire examination of legislation and other proposals coming up before the Central 
Legislature from time to time which affected the Indians States also and in this 
connection, a Legal and a Einance Sub-Committee were set up. 

Referring to the war situation, His Highness the Chancellor referred to the 
warm appreciation of the splendid services of the States Forces with their 
colleagues of the Indian Army and allied troops on the various fronts and 
reiterated the determination of the Indian Rulers to make every possible contri- 
bution till victory was actually won. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the fact that recently some opportunities had 
been afforded to the Indian Princes to render active service in the various theatres 
of war. In this connection, reference was made to the recent visits of Their 
Highnesses the Eulers of Bhopal and Bahawalpiir to Egypt and Iraq, and to H, H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur who was at present on active service. It was also revealed 
that the Ruler of Jodhpur and the Chancellor were shortly proceeding abroad and 
that various other Princes were anxious to follow suit. 

His Highness next declared that the Indian Princes shared the desire of other 
patriotic Indians that in the best interests of India and the Commmon wealth, 
India should be made as far as possible a self-contained unit for defence purposes. 

It was announced that, in response to Bis Highness the Chancellor’s request, 
the Rulers and Governments of leading Indian States such as Hyderabad, 
Earoda, Kashmir, Gwalior, Travaneore and Indore and others had agreed to 
participate in the scheme for pooling expert advice available in the States, for 
the development of war industries, and that the Government of India had agreed 
to give necesssary protection to industries started in the States during the war 
for war purposes on the same basis after the war as might be extended to the 
Provinces. 

Referring to the recent statement made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons, the Chancellor welcomed on behalf of the Conference, 
the clear declaration that an agreement between the major political parties would 
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not be enough. The main elements in India’s national life ineluded not only 
political organisations or great religious or cultural communities but also geogra- 
phical and administiative elements, the Fiovinees of British India and the 
Indian States. He further stated that there need be no slavish fetish for imitating 
the British system of parliamentary government as the only method suited to 
India. The American and other systems of government, suited to the needs of 
the conn tries concerned, had proved equally effective and progressive. The 
desirability of finding an enduring and durable system for the future constitution 
of India, be it Federal or Confederal, be it a United Dominion or the United 
Dominions of India or anything eUe, transcended any stubborn adherence to 
accepted formulte for the mere _ sake of ^ eonstitiitionai purism ; and. he, for one^ 
■would welcome and advocate a fair and dispassionate examination of alt hona file 
suggestions which might promise a solution of our problems, with due and 
efiective protection of the legitimate rights of the various elements in the 
national life of India and the upkeep of treaties and pledges, 'rins attempt 
should not be shirked merely because it involved the adoption of unorthodox 
bases which might be suited to the special needs of India. 

In this connection His Highness stated, the Secretary of State for India 
and the Lord Chief Justice of India deserved well of the iiatriotie elements in 
the country, for having shown the courage of their convictions, in making 
bold suggestions which might set political India thinking, on less orthodox but 
may Ire, more fruitful lines of thought. Let all not be misunderstood, said 
His Highness, that he had made these reniaiks as a champion of lost causes 
who did not believe in progress. He wished to reiterate tliat the days of the 
lotus-eater were gone and though protection could not be claimed for any human 
institutions, the States were proud of the fact that their polity to-day was 
based generally on a rule of law, enriched with beneficent and progressive 
reforms. Moreover, he felt confident that when the lime came, the Indian 
States would not be found wanting in any reasonable contribution which they 
might be called upon to make, nor the ordered progress of their territories as 
also of their motherland. 


States and Indians Evolution 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s Speech 

A tribute to the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Sydari, who was relinquishing the 
Chairmanship of the Committee of Ministers to join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was paid by H. H. the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of tlie 
Princes’ Chamber, at a luncheon given in Sir Akbar’a honour at Bombay on the 
4th. August 1941, 

Sir Akbar Hydari replying to the Jam Saheb, acknowledged “the gracious 
support and co-operation” which the Chancellor had extended to the Committee 
of Ministers. 

He added : Yonr Highness is, if I may say, quite right in stating that my 
inclusion in the Exeeutive Council of the Governor-General is in my individual 
capacity. At an earlier stage, when the expansion of the Executive Council was 
first mooted, His Highness the Chancellor is aware that I had on behalf of 
Hyderabad expressed the view that the States could not be represented on such a 
Council, concerned as it was, under its present constitution, with British India. 
It was really the Defence Council which I advocated for representation of Indian 
States so that British India and the States might come together in that Council. 
It is well that this should be made clear and I for one, am glad that His Highnesa 
has made a reference to it to-day. 

"My own new duties prevent me from saying much of the work that lies 
ahead for the States in the future. I can, however, say something about the 
past, particularly about the results of "the teehniqiie of consultation and 
conciliation”. If I may use Mr. Amery’s phrase in his latest speech, which the 
States have been following, without distinction of large States or small States, 
since the past few years. The experience of that technique gained at the table of 
the Ministers’ Committee will, I am sure, be of help to me at another Council 
table at which I shall shortly be sitting. 
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The Spates and the eutuhe Rbpokms 

“T should like to quote only one of the results and, in doing so, would like 
to welcome the latest ufcteiance by tlio Secretary of State for India in which ha 
has made it clear that, in insisting upon agieemeiit between the principal elements 
in India’s national life, the British Goveinmont are not thinkijig only of the 
major political parties, or of the great religious and cultinal organisations, but 
also the geogiaplucul and administrative elements which include Indian States. 

‘Tu the coiUiDveisies of British ludiu, one is apt to ignoio the importance 
even the esistenee, of Indian States, and Mr. Amery’s speech is a refreshing 
reminder that the agreement of Indian States is a necessary precedent to the 
shaping of the fiitnip destinies of India as a whole. That position has been ‘ 
lealhrmed and now elucidated clearly and emphabicaliy, largely due to the unity 
of our own endeavours, endeavours in which Your Highness’ Ministers have 
been guided and inspired by Your Highness, helped by their own co-operation 
and assisted by the ci^eio’etariat under Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, whose help I 
should like gratefully to acknowledge, as wed as the assistance lendeied by my 
own Secietanat in Hyderabad, by Nawab Ali Yar Jung Bahadur whom you know. 

Evolution op India 

“When the time comes for the constitutional diaoussions of the fiituie, I 
am confident that the Princely Order will be found equal to the task of contributing 
to the evolution of India along tlie path of jU'OgreSB and will iindortake it in their 
usual spirit of patriotic devotion to the duty which they and all of us owe to a 
common motherland. 

“I leave you with the deepest sorrow, but also so with the satisfaction that 
I take with me the fondest raemoiies of long years of collaboration and your 
blessings. The severance of life-long connection, extending to over 38 years, with a 
Btatc which did me the honour of giving me the highest place within its gift is in 
itself painful, but there, too, I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
always tiled and tiled my best to serve loyally and with all my heart the true 

interests of the Ruler who gave me the privilege of office and the honour of hia 

trust. 

“Before I leave, I should like to welcome, as the next Ohairman of the 

Ministers’ Committee, my valued friend and colleague, vSir T, T. Krishnamachan, 

whose experience and judgment, geniality and tact, will now even more fully be 
at Your Iligbuess’ disposal. 



Educational Progress in India 

July- — December 1941 
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The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 


The following are extracts from the Convocation Address to the University 
of Mysore, delivered by the Honourable Sir Bertram Stevens, K.Q,M,G., on the 
dth. October 1941 . — 

Sir Bertram traced in the beginning the common interests that united India 
and Australia. “You may think it far-fetched” he said, “to call Australia and 
India neighbours, but I think a little reflection will serve to show that we are 
neighbours as never before and that we aie destined to stay as neighbours”. He 
expressed the hope that the close association of Australia and India, which had 
begun even before the war, and had now been so much increased by the necessities 
of war, would be tightened still further by action deliberately initiated by various 
bodies qualified to do that in different spheies of activities in both countries, He 
stressed the importance of the part which the Universities could play to strengthen 
and deepen the bond between the two countries. One of the ways in which they 
should get to know each other better would be for University men to meet 
occasionally from various parts of the Empire for the exchange of ideas. “Is 
there any reason” Sir Bertram asked, “why this should pot come about and, in 
particular, why it should not be one of the good things that could come out of 
this new awareness of our dependence on one another that the war has caused ?” 

“While I hope that my words on the possibilities of University co-operation- 
for wider understanding are not out of place,” be continued, “my real function 
to-day is rather to seek to interpret, in a few brief words, the call of the world 
beyond the University. In any case, perhaps, the time is past when Universities 
could be regarded as a retreat from every day life. To day Universities are 
closely and actively bound up with every phase of modem life, yes, and even that 
most terrible and tragic phase-war. This, therefore, may perhaps be a suitable 
occasion for reviewing briefly this struggle upon which both Australia and India 
in common with other British communities are now engaged and which you in 
Mysore, by your magnificent contribution to the Empire’s war effort, involving 
the raising of very many lakhs of rupees and the sending of troops overseas, have 
shown you are vitally interested.” 

He then dealt with the brighter prospects of the Allies for victory in this war, 
thanks to their new ally Russia and their old ally with almost inexhaustible 
machine-power— the United States. India’s great role in the war would, he hoped, 
be sustained. From his knowledge of what they were and what they aimed to be, 
they could not afford to lose that fight. If Britain and her allies lost, then ,they 
lost too all hope of developing their country in the way they desired to work out 
for themselves. 

Referring to the problem of post-war reconstruction, Sir Bertram said that 
he believed that the British and American people weie becoming alive to the vital 
question of a new order. “It is frequently stated, of course, in connection with 
all suggestions for the study of post-war reconstruction and the drawing up 
of plans, that as it is impossible to foresee the form of the peace settlement, it 
is useless to make any preparations. But, while this argument may militate 
against detailed series of proposals, it is not too soon to think out in broad outline 
the task with which we shall be faced, and tbe peace-time objectiveB at which we 
must aim. The war itself, let us remember, is carrying through an immense re- 
construction which must be incorporated into the foundations of the post-war 
settlement. There can be no return to the old order, or to chaos, either in Britain, 
in Europe, in the Western Hemisphere or in Asia or the Eastern Group. A 
failure to organise our economic resources so as to relieve material distress caused 
by war, and to raise standards, or give a new hope to weary peoples, would cause 
such a wave of despair as would make our chance of recreating human society on 
more peaceful and mature lines very slight. The necessity of “planning the peace” 
however has now been recognised by many Governments, including those of 
Eritain, Australia and India, in the creation of oflicial bodies to study the problem. 

“I believe we have to plan for economic expansion not on a competitive but 
on a co-operative basis. By the raising of living standards, markets will be 
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created which will provide room for all to increase their trade with one another. 
So too, Buch a peace-time objective, will provide employment for returned service- 
men and for munition workers and others on war work. The economic equilibrium 
created -by war, which finds a job for every able-bodied man, cannot suddenly 
be interrupted and nothing put in its place. If, aft at the conclusion of the last 
war, this war-time controlled economic system is suddenly broken up, a period 
of confusion must inevitably supervene. After the last war, a sort of re-adjust- 
ment was made haltingly. But after this war we have to take into consideration 
the accumulated economic problems of the past decade, all of which will appear 
in an accentuated form once the war is over. 

T believe one of the most powerful forces for the raising of living standards 
has already been created by the exigencies of war, namely, the conception of the 
Eastern Group, in which India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and all 
British territories east of Buez are comprised. From this association, which has 
fully justified itself in war, surely much of permanent value will emerge. These 
countries, which have banded themselves together in a special brotherhood for war, 
should stand together when they have to face the problems, particularly the econo- 
mic problems, that peace will bring. 

“When we consider that the avowed aim of the Eastern Group conception is 
to become as self-dependant as possible, we can hardly envisage after the war other 
than a big increase in inter-group trade and commercial collaboration with the 
drawing together of other ties which go with it, political, social and cultural. That 
brings me to a point of rather trial collaboration of India and Australia. There is 
no mistaking the signs and portents in India to-day. Though India is a land of 
Villages, a land very largely of peasantry and peasant virtues, of relatively primi- 
tive methods and a relatively low average standard of life, yet India is on the 
verge of a great and farreaching industrialisation, and the social changes that go 
with it. This is development perhaps overdue : certainly, 1 think, a development 
to be welcomed particularly as it will be adapted to the peculiar needs of this great 
country. 1 have been told that in the matter of industrialisation, India has got to 
choose between two ways of development, either the creation of huge industries, 
cities and manufacturing centres as in Australia or America ; or the encourage- 
ment of cottage craftsmanship, such as existed many centuiies ago, when India, 
^ough still a land of villages, was far less overwhelmingly dependent on agrieultuie 
than nowadays. Peisonally, I doubt if the matter is worth many sleepless nights 
on anyone’s part, India will probably always be a land of villages. But these 
villages will play a new part in industrialisation. Here in Mysore, your Govern- 
ment has shown the way, by extensive electiification of rural areas and the im- 
provement of rural amenities. This is iu line with similar development of England 
and Beandinavia and my own country. 

*Un this task of industrialisation, I feel that India can obtain valuable collabo- 
ration from Australia. To those of you here present who may be engaged in 
industry and in trade or may be starting out on a commercial career, I say, 
therefore, seek by every means to get to know the Australian industrialists and 
trader. They are men untrammelled by out-worn ideas ; they have no prejudices ; 
they are keen only to get the job done ; they have built up an industrial State with 
unsurpassed speed and they are on the outlook for new opportunities and new 
possibilities. You can collaborate with them unreservedly.” 

Concluding, Sir Bertram Stevens said : 

“You all have your problems and difficulties, but here as in other Universaties 
the first great question which faces the Graduate is that of employment. In India 
the employment of the trained intellectual is a paxticulaily difficult problem. But I 
believe that this great prospect of Indian industrialisation and Eastern Group 
development should hearten you, and more than that, inspire you. Wherever you 
start, sooner or later, the opportunity to play a part, perhaps a leading part, in 
this new enter-prise will come to you. Ihis State of Mysore is a 
living testimony of what can be done, and what more vfill be done. Give 
this your thought, your praters, your integrity and your best endeavour. It 
is, as J have shown, part of this war against vrrong — against maladjustment— against 
evil 1 Many of you are going, I know, to help in India’s war effort, and will, 
therefore, be directly in the fight against Bitler which is now raging. But those 
of you who can help in this reconstruction and raising of standards are also going 
into the fight against everything for which Hitler stands and the fight against 
everything which enables Hitlers and their kind to bemuse and mislead, to their 
terrible hurt, the hearts of men.” 
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The Travancore University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Address delivered at the third Annual 
Convocation of the CIniversUy of Travancore by Str 0, P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
K.O.S.L^ K,GJ.E, L,L. D., Dewan of Travancore^ on the 18th. October 1941 :~ 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar first explained the functions of Universities, which had, 
at the present time, become more widespread and more responsible than in normal 
times. He then referred in detail to the old Indian system of education and the 
history of the Universites in fee West and proceeded : 

"A spirit of revolt from the oi dinary pattern of Indian Universities began to 
be in evidence^ almost simultaneously in various quarters about 15 to 20 years ago. 
Rabindranath Thgore, whose loss India has been deploring, in starting the 
Viswabharathi, heralded such a revolt which was also manifested in the Gurukulas 
started in the north of India, and in the Asrams inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi 
and others both in the West and in the South. They embodied not only a reaction 
against mechanical methods of teaching and lecturing for examinations as an end in 
themselves, but sought to introduce into academic life a new element of beauty, or 
a special discipline, mental or spiritual. 

“Travancore, though separated by the Ghats from the rest of continental India, 
has had millennia of cultural and commercial contact with the countries beyond the 
seas as well as with Indian centres of life and activity. It has received much from 
and given not a little to the outside world, not the least of its gifts being the great 
Sankaracharya and a long line of poets and artists. It inherited a special mode of 
life and it had as one of its most characteristic features the unique position enjoyed 
by its women in all spheres, a position illustrated and vindicated by the 
ftoclamation of Rani ParvatM Bai in favour of Universal education. 

“Our history and our culture needed conservation and encouragement. Our 
special agricultural and indnstrial problems demanded an urgent solution, and we 
had at the same time to organise research and to stimulate the pursuit of applied 
science. Some of ns, therefore, dreamt of a University wherein our practical as well 
as our cultural requirements could be met. Owing to the farsighted solicitude of 
His Highness for the welfare of his subjects, that University came into being in 
1937 with the active financial and practical support of His Highness’ Government. 
The two chief aims of the University weie, from the beginning, the pursuit of 
applied science and the development of technical and technological education ; and 
secondly, the conservation and promotion of ait and culture generally, with special 
reference to Kerala. Signs are not wanting that the sister StateMif-Oochin is taking 
a live interest in the activities of this institution, and there are distinct posasibilities 
of mutual eO’Opeiation in higher education, between the two neighbouring Slates. 

One of the main objects placed by the University before itself is the sustained 
attention to be paid to manual training and physical education. The University 
Labour Corps lays emphasis on training in useful manual labour and gives military 
traning in addition. It has already produced conspicuous results in getting rid of 
the superiority complex which is apt to divide the educated classes from the masses 
of India. His Highness is the Colonel-in-OMef of the Labour Corps and His 
Highness the Elaya Raja the Colonel. Started under such auspices ana helped by 
the leadership and the ungrudging services of Principals, Professors and Lecturers 
of the various Colleges, a great future can he predicted for the Corps which, 
amongst other things, has alieady had a marked influence on the life ana 
outlook of the student population. 

_ “The University has just constructed a Stadium, one of the best of its kind in 
India, in order to give the fullest possible impetus to team or goup games as a 
means of stimualting the faculty of leadership and discipline and conjoint effort. 
While increasing attention is paid by means of the provision of coaches and 
tournaments to efficiency in such games as tennis, hockey, football and cricket, we 
have been ^ imbued with the idea that costly playing fields are not possible in 
normal Indian conditions, and that in many or these games, one can participate 
only during a limited period of one's life. 

“We have not been able yet to make this an entirely Residential University. 
Even the hostels, that have been provided, are sometimes regarded as too costly, 
and in order to meet this criticism, the University Students’ Hall started under 
the Depar^tment of Physical Education, proposes to bring into existence a system 
as economical as any of the so-called ‘lodges,’ but with a wholesome atmosphere 
aud wholesome food and recreations, 
k 
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“This University has striven to preserve, as much as possible, autonomy in 
University administration Tvithout losing thereby the possibility of sustained interest 
and encouragement on the part of the State on which it depends largely 
for its income. Excepting in a few recent instances, endowments, such as those 
instituted by Carnegie, Rhodes and Nuffield in England, not to mention the 
colossal American foundations, are scarce. Perhaps Calcutta and Nagpore are the 
most notable exceptions. The University has therefore to bestow its most anxious 
attention on creating a University Fund by securing more endowments for general 
purposes and special funds for research from those who benefit by its services. 
The Gurudakahina of old must be given to-day by students and their parents 
and those others who realise the immeasurable value of higher and intensive educa- 
tion, in the form of endowments in aid of poor scholars, in furtherance of Fellow- 
ships and Lectureships, the laboratories and libraries and extramural and social 
service activities. It has been and will be the aim of this University not to waste 
any money on spectacular buildings. The edifices of rich Europe and richer 
America need not be our models. Our moneys must and and will be conserved 
for fellowships, lectureships and apparatus. In this, as well as in the standard 
of hostel and corporate life, simplicity is not a thing merely to be preached but 
to be rigorously and continuously pursued, 

“In order to co-ordinate and stimulate interest in applied science, which is 
one of the fundamental objects of the University, a Central Research Institute 
has been brought into being in August 1939, and we may claim to have thus 
anticipated a similar effort on the part of the Government of India which inaugu- 
rated the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 1940. Although this 
University does not minimise the importance of studies and research in pure 
science, yet it has been felt by us that the distinction between pure and applied 
research is not so marked now as it once was and that industry grows on pure 
research ; we have therefore sought to concentrate on those problems which lie 
nearest to our hands. Thus, for instance, reseach work has been conducted in 
regard to salt and the improvement of its manufacture and in the refining of fuel 
oils. Experiments have been conducted with shark liver oil which have yielded 
useful results. Further experiments are also taking place in regard to tfie supply 
of coagulants for rubber latex. Investigation of plant pests in respect of cardamom, 
paddy and tea is taking place and what may be called protective research is also 
being attended to. We aie now, amongst other things, manufacturing the anti- 
labic and other vaccine required for various purposes and conducting and giving 
effect to nutrition schemes. Two of our research students are working on the 
active principles of indigenous drugs. Work has been successfully carried out 
in regard to cocoanut shell, charcoal and also on the very valuable mineral sands 
with which nature has endowed this country. 

“As will be observed, these activities deal only with urgent and immediate 
problems and in many of these directions, much more remains to be done and more 
co-operation secured between our University and those organisations inside and. 
outside the State, working in similar fields. A beginning, however, has been made 
and this, on the whole, may be termed satisfactory. 

“In this connection, it may be well to bear in mind that even when planning 
an educational reconstruction on the basis of the Wardha Scheme, the promoters 
emphasise that the object of the scheme is not primarily the production of crafts- 
men able to practise some craft mechanically, but rather the exploitation for educa- 
tive purposes of the resources implicit in craft work, 

“Almost equally important with the imparting of knowledge and the fostering 
of culture and research is the widening of the scope of education in the direcUoiis 
of adult education in the State and in the matter of popular pubheations. A 
beginning has been made by the compilation of a glossary of scientific terms, and 
rile preparation of a grammar and lexicon of the Malayalam language is under 
weigh. The mathematics, physics, and science portions of the glossary have been 
completed and the Zoological portions are being prepared. Without the dissemina- 
tian of great literature both in the sciences and in the arts, a system of popular 
education and especially of adult education is not possible, and translations from 
the great classics aie being attempted and some publications have seen the light 
of day. The social service activities of the University and the possibilites of 
broadcasting will also be used for this purpose. 

The Government and the University of Travaucore have, for a long time, 
been engaged in the task of collecting not only the valuable Malayalam, Tamil 
and Jfanskrit manuscripts that aie available in this part of the world, but also 
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from elsewliere. Oiir manuacripts already compriae 10,000 items and an intensive 
diive in the matter of publication is taking place so as to maintain the high 
Standards of scholarship laid down by men like Dr. Qauapati Sastri, the originator 
of the Trivandrum Baiiakiib Series. The publication of translations into Malayalam 
of European and Indian classics and the production of books on popular lines 
dealing with problems of sociology and political economy aud pure and applied 
science are also engaging our attention. 

"What should not be regarded as extraneous to a University, are the efforts 
now proceeding in the State for the formation of Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums, 
the Academy of Music, the school of Dancing and so forth. All these are symbols 
and signs of a realisation that culture and education can both be conscious and 
uiiconsciouSj and may be derived from the study of great artistic models and 
the inculcation of a taste in the fine arts. 

"Our University has many great tasks before it. It has first of all to help in 
building up strong bodres, for its alumni, boys and girls It has to pursue the 
ideal embodied in the Labour Corps, in the Physical Culture Department, and make 
physical fitness, manual work and team works objects of earnest pursuit, The 
University has to apply itself to the scientific and social sides of post-war 
reconstruction and to learn lessons from the last war which were, in the main,’ 
wasted on the people of the world. At the same time, in view of our conditions, 
our University should not merely be an apt vehicle of human culture and the 
instrument of fruitful research, but it should inculcate and practise that simplicity, 
that directness of approach and that freedom of speculation which were the special 
characteristics of our way of life. 

"The laws of this University, like_ those of similar learned bodies, require that 
the candidates for Degrees and Dipioma should, on these occasions, solemnly 
undertake to order their personal and social life so as to promote the ideals that 
become members of the University. Those who are presenting themselves for 
Degrees to-day, have been selected after rigorous tests that have demanded self-denial, 
strenuous application and the exercise of concentration, and I am not one of those 
who decry the prizes that fall to the lot of the successful student as they are sym- 
bols of intensity of purpose and intellectual alertness. What has, however, to be 
recollected is that the knowledge that has been gained so far is not an end 
in itself, but ^ the beginning of a new education for wider objects in respect of 
which the training that has been hitherto received will be only one of several 
elements. There _ is no question of lesting on one's oars. Intellectual rust is even 
more destructive in its effects than the rust that consumea iron and steel. It is 
relevant to emphasise this aspect, because it is too often found that the habit of 
study is given up when the need for it ceases. The life led by you in schools and 
colleges, in debating societies and clubs and play-fields, has fitted you to take the 
rough with the smooth, to comprehend and make allowances for your neighbour’s 
attitude and point of view and to preserve good temper and a sense of humour in 
your activities. Nevertheless, it is a fact that you have emerged from a period of 
life during which you have lived in a kind of cloistered seclusion away from the 
acerbities and the rough jostles of competing groups and the bitterness of unemploy- 
ment and the non -recognition of talent and good work. But this is also a period 
when yon have possessed both the time and the inclination to dream your dreams 
and to fashion your inner world, which may not correspond with the outer but 
which ought to be a true refuge. The qualities and equipment necessary for the 
W'orld’s battles are different in nature and in direction from those required till now, 
but you have, or at least may acquire, the essentials of true culture, and it has 
been said that a real man is one who can dream and not make dreams his master, 
who can think and not make thoughts his aim : who can meet with triumphant 
disaster and to treat those two imposters just the same. 

“Above all, the scbolais and the graduates of this University can never forget 
that they are the trustee of the future, that they are the guardians of the reputation 
aud prestige of the State, that it is their elementary obligation not only in their 
own interests but in the interests of the land that they love to turn their learning 
to account by actively promoting the agricultural and the industrial progress of the 
State. At least some of you can by virtue of your tastes and training keep alight 
the torch of literature and the arts and cherish and augment our common heritage. 
Thus may you justify in your life and your conduct the proud boast of those to 
whom the Latin maxim applies, Sis vos non vovis, in other words you have lived 
aud laboured but not for yourselves." 
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iviver Gardens, the construction of a much-needed general market, named after 
him the Mo^zam Jahi Market, measures of slum -clearance, the construction of 
low-rented houses, the provision of modern amenities, such as Child Welfare 
Centres, Children s Parks and Bachelors’ Quarters are some of the schemes 
plaiiiied and carried out under his able direction. 

'I'be Prince is a true lover of art and has shown in many ways an exquisite 

artistic taste. But what has chiefly endeared him to the people of Hyderabad 

IS his -remarkable gift for writing Urdu poetry. Even in early childhood he 
gave unmistakable evidence of his love of poetr^^ and as he grew older it 
became his ruling passion. His work is remarkable both for elegance of diction 
and nobility of sentiment. In Urdu poetry, the lyrical mood finds the finest 
expression in the ghazal, and it is in this form of poetry that the Prince 

has found an appropriate vehicle for his thoughts and emotions. In his lyrics 

are to be found subtle-thought and deep feeling, couched in natural and 
felicitous language. On several occasions, His Exalted Highness himself has 
paid _ glowing tributes to the perfection of his technique, the range of his 
imagination and the graceful beauty of Ms verse. From time to time his poems 
poe^^ leading Urdu papers and are eagerly read by lovers of oriental 

The Prince has already made his mark as a siiccesful administrator and 

destined to play a part worthy of the best traditions 
of the Asafjahi Dynasty. Now I present to you, Sir, General Walashan Prince 
Moazzam Jah Bahadur, who has been duly recommended by the Council and 
benate of the University as a fit and proper peison, by reason of his eminent 
position and attainments, to receive the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
to wmcii I pray that he may be admitted^ Since I had the honour of being at 
one time tutor to the Prince, I feel personally a great sense of pleasure in 
being able to recommend him now for this high academic distinctiou. 
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The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered hy Mr. Panna Lall, M.A, 
B.Sc., L.L.B, {Gantab), D. Litt, Bar-at-Law, OJ,S., I.O.S,, at the Convocaiim 
of the University of Allahabad held on the 15th November 1941 

The most ancient ideal of education in our country was, as we all know, a 
searcli for the highest truth— a search conducted in little forest hermitages, under 
the personal guidance of a rishi. It was the individual method in education in 
which a teacher, good, or bad — and not a committee or a council with its ugly 
bickerings, squabbles and canvassings —guided a pupil's education and showed him 
the path to his individual self-fulfilment. There was an intimate personal bond 
betwee’j the teacher and the taught. And while the pupil was expected to render 
the fullest honour and obedience to the gain, the teacher in his turn was expected 
to assume responsibility for the proper unfolding of the mind and the powers of 
the pupil. There are many beautiful passages in_ our old books in which the 
teacher prays that it may be his lot to get pupils devoted to pure knowledge and 
invokes blessing jointly on himself and the pupils. Most of our systems of 
philosophy which have extorted homage from the world of scholars were evolved in 
simple hermit schools such as these. This procedure, however, as may be readily 
imagined, was incompatible with large-scale methods of mass production. 

It was left to Buddhism to bring into Indian education some of the modern 
ideas of organization and systematized lectures Buddhism introduced the residen- 
tial teaching system and laid great stress on lecture and discussion as the most 
suitable medium of higher education, The Buddha said, “Let the preceptor, 0 
Bhikkus, afford spiritual help and furtherance to the pupil by teaching, by putting 
queatioiiB to him, by exhortation, by instruction.” In the Buddhist viharas lived 
thousands of scholars, and their teachers who gave them systematic and regular 
instruction. Such universities flourished at Taxila, Viramashila, Vallabhi, Mithila, 
Nalanda, Navadwip and many other centres famous in the annals of India, Their 
achievements will bear comparison with those of their modern Biiccessors. 

These universities, it may be said at once, were not open to the beginner,: 
They postulated a certain fairly high standard of attainment in the applicant 
for admission, He was subjected to a test which to-day would seem unduly 
Btift, for often not more than 20 per cent, of the candidates were successful at 
the entrance examination. The students were thus mainly those desirous of 
pursuing higher knowledge for its own sake, and not those anxious merely 
to secure a means of livelihood. This is, as it should be, at a university. 

Nalanda — 

Even with this restriction, Nalanda (which I may take as the typical 
residential university of ancient India) had at one time no less than 8.500 resident 
pupils and 1,510 resident teachers, who between them delivered every day a 
hundred lectures on a hundred different subjeetB. Nalauda was at that time 
perhaps the most famous seat of learning in the East. The office of the 
Pandtta — the head of the University— was occupied by such acknowledged masters 
as Dinnag and Sthirmati ; Dharmapala and Silbhadta. Yuan Ohwang, writing 
of Sthirmati, a century later, said, '‘The streams of his superior knowledge 
spread abroad even now.'' No wonder, to Nalanda flocked scholars from 
far-off lands— Malaya, China, Korea, Mongolia, Tukhara, Japan. 

The Chinese scholar I-Tsing came to India in A.D. 672 all the way from 
North China, by way of Malaya, to study at Nalanda and lived there as a 
student for ten years* He saw as many as 56 scholars from distant foreign 
countries— one even a Tartar. Some came by sea, landing at the port of 
Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District) ; others, overland via 
Khotan, Tibet and Nepal, undaunted by the dangers and the difficulties of the 
route. 

It is worthy of note that this residential university— the largest which. India 
has ever known— was maintained by permanent royal and private grants of 
villages, which numbered 100 in the time of Yuan Ohwang, who lived at Nalanda 
as a student for five years, a.d, 635—640, The number of villages had gone up to 
more than 200 by the time I-Tsing entered the university in a.d. 675. For the 
feeding of this vast university population, well nigh 12,000 at one time, there 
came daily a supply of 300 maunds of rice from Nalanda’s Own paddy fields, and 
hundreds of seers of milk and butter produced by the dairies of these villages* 
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Tlieae endowmcnta made it possible Jot the university to give to its teachers and 
to its stndents hoe food, an ommodation, clothes, bedding, and medicines as well 
as tnilion. 

The University kept its large landed estate under its direct management 
and so offered its membeis mt only the practical and business experience of 
a layman, bnt also opportunities for research in agricultural husbandry. The 
UniveiBities of Cambridge and Oxford similarly possess landed estates gifted 
to them by charitable donors in the past, and some years ago the Hoyal 
Commission which made an inquiry into the affairs of these universities, 
considered whether they should continue to look after these estates themselves, 
or whether it would not be better to hand them over to more expert management. 
They came to the conclusion that the retention of some land is a useful 
asset in the corporate life of a college and should afford that training in 
practical affairs which is particularly valuable to an educational body. In 

India, happily, the custom of granting village properties as endowments for the 
benefit of educational institutions still prevails. There are nofc a few colleges 
in these Provinces which have these advantages —the Kayastha Pathshals, the 
Agra College, the 8. 8. M, College at Ohandansi, but I doubt if the management 
of their lauds is made an integral part of their educational system. They are 

rather managed separately in the way that any ordinary zamindar keeps his 

property, without any attempt at correlation. It is only recently that we have 
recognized in our primary schools that the different subjects need not be taught, 
one isolated form the other, as though there were danger of iufecliou by 

mutual contact 1— bnt they can, and with great advantage to the pupil, be 
correlated, basing the entire instruction in the different subjects upon soma 

particular craft or crafts. That method may possibly not lend itself to 

adoption in its entirety by a university, but within limits the idea is worth 
exploring. In the case of agriculture and its allied industries like dairy-farming, 
the co-operation of the university man is particularly important. It has been 
truly remarked by our latest expert, Sir John Eussell, that the future of 
agriculture in India, as in every other country of the world, rests with the 
educated agriculturist. 

The Importance of Sanskrit — 

Apart, however, for their shining example and noble tradition, what, one 
may pertinently ask, is the tangible outturn of these universities of old ? The 
answer to this is— their books which enshrine a stupendous contribution to the 

sum total of human knowledge, second to none other in the world. No branch 

of thought has been left untouched or unexplored — helhi, lettres, science, philo- 
sophy, politics, law. 

The question^ that confronts us— and especially in the universities of the 
United Provincea~is : Are we Indians true to this priceless heritage of learning ? 
Are we doing all that is possible to preserve it and develop it, or are we allowing 
it to die the slow but certain death that indifference and neglect cannot but r^ult 
in ? What shall it profit us if we acquire here the knowledge and skill of all the 
sciences and arts in the world and lose our own invaluable patrimony ? In other 
countries the value of Sanskiifc as the vehicle of the highest thought and culture is 
acknowledged. It is a matter of the deepest regret to me that Sanskrit, which 
(with its branches Pali and Prakrit) is the key to this treasure house, and through 
the study of which alone can we hope properly to enjoy and appreciate our 
inheritance, has for some time been sadly neglected and is in danger of boooming 
an almost unknown tongue. With its disappearance, it will be only a few European 
connoisseurs who will be left to appreciate the value of this rich literature. And 
to think that this should particularly be so in this Province ^hich is its original 
home I For us Hindus, in particular, Sanskrit is bound up intimately with ouc 
lives. All our practices of daily life — secular and^ religious— our laws, thoughts and 
traditions have their roots in Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the language of our soul : it is 
the deva bhasha us distinguished from the daily speech, the lauktk bhasha, which is 
the language of our secular life— of litigation, of business and the market place. It 
enshrines the characteristic ideals of our race — au uncompromiring search for 
truth on the one hand, and an explicit and definite recognition, on the other, of 
the fact that there may he different paths leading to the same goal, thus condemn- 
ing intellectual as moral bigotry. Sanskrit philosophy and thought provide, too, a 
muchneeded check to prevent us from going off the rails in the pursuit of science 
and mateiialism. 
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One o£ the principal reasonB for the decline in the study of Sanskrit would 
Bccm to be that it is, comparatively speaking, difficult to learn and does not "pav’' 
in examinations That should be a reason for devising modem methods for its study 
and for removing any other handicaps from which the students suffer. Let me hope 
there is here among our Acharyas none, who thinks that the study of the language 
of the gods should be restricted to the privileged and should not become too wides- 
pread or too popular. Indeed there apears to me no insuperable objection to going 
even farther and accepting the suggestion that the study of Sanskrit should 
be made compulsory for every Hindu boy up to a certain stage in his 
education, and that of Arabic for the Muslim youth —for Arabic occupies in 
Islamic culture and life an exactly similar place ; indeed its connexion is 
even more recent and vital. The study of three languages—English, Sanskrit 
or Aiabic, and the spoken language, Urdu or Hindi— cannot be considered 
to be an undue burden. Most educated Englishmen have, at one time or the 
other, studied Greek and Latin, the importance and the meaning of which for the 
soul and life of an ^ English youth can hardly be the same as that of Sanskrit 
for a*Hindu or of Arabic for a Muslim. 

And of Ancient Indian History— 

This decline in the study of Sanskrit has had wide and far-reaching 
repercussions— the most obvious (and to me the most regrettable) of which is the 
neglect of the study of ancient Indian history and civilization. For, that study 
demands a familiarity with ancient documents, copper-plate grants, inscriptions and 
coins- and practically all these are in Sanskrit. And thus, not only are we in 
danger of losing our liteiature but also forgetting our history. It is gratifying 
to note that this XJniverity, which in the past had offered hardly any facilities 
for the study of ancient Indian history for the B. A. degree, has now made 
amends and appointed a teacher, though the study of this subject is still left 
optional. It is not necessary to elaborate the argument for my view that the study 
of the whole of Indian History should be insisted upon for the degree course, 
as in some other universities, 

I have laid so much emphasis on this subject of our national heritage, because 
I feel that it is one of the duties of the University to preserve and extend this 
legacy, that it is here within its sheltered cloisters that one can escape the din 
and the bustle of the market place and the groans and the cries of a war-weary 
world and devote oneself in an atmosphere of peace and aloofness to the discussion 
of such topics. It cannot be emphasized too often that whatever may be 
happening outside, the cultivation, study and advancement of knowledge and culture 
must not stop for a moment. i 

Present-day Responsibilities of Universities — 

And yet, I am not oblivious of the consideration that the University must 

stand for other things also— things which are Universal in their appeal ; things 

of which the State which maintains it, stands in need ; things which are essential 
to build up our nationhood. 

In the new world order, which we are anxiously envisaging, and with the 
attainment by India of her proper place in the world, the Universities of India 
will have to shoulder far greater and heavier responsibilities to the nation, for 
which they must needs prepare from now. 

The problem of the moment, facing the nations of the world, is one of sheer 
existence. In the conditions now obtaining, that nation alone will succeed in 

preserving its life and entity, which can effectively mobilize its entire man-power 

and woman-power, its total resources, material and moral, for its development. 
This contribution of each man and woman has therefore to be scientifically exploited 
and 'built up into an organic whole. In this picture, the Universities, which control 
the training of such considerable numbers of the promising youths of the country, 
will feature vividly. They must learn to relate their activities to the vital needs 
of the nation. They must undertake, what may be called in one word, “national” 
education. The University must mobilize the cultural resources of the nation for 
the paramount purposes of its progress and expansion. 

Science — 

111 the modern world, science has assumed unique importance, in peace 
no less than in war, and the entire fabric of civilized life is largely based upon 
the diBcoveries made in silent and secluded laboratories. Science must not be 
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blamed, or ils pniBuit rostiirtcd, becaiiBc people have applied its discoveries to 
unworthy ends. That may demonstiale the failure of philosophy or religion, not 
of science. Pure science must, therefore, continue to be one ot the main concerns 
of the Universities. Even in war, where problems of a nioie piactical nature 
have to be solved, the value of pure research has been proved by expeiience, The 
Royal Commission on the Uuiveisitics of Cai^ibiidge and Oxfoid, Mhich sat soon 
after the last War, under the chaiimanship of Lord Asquith, made this emphatically 
clear, and it will be befitting if I lein’oduce their woids : 

“In order to get the greatest scientific, results even of a practical character, 
investigations cairied on with merely tecliiiical objects and in a merely utilitarian 
and commercial siarit, will not achieve the highest resnlts. The disinterested 
pursuit of scientific investigation affords the surest means by which the nation can 
ultimately eomraarid the lesouices of Nature." 

Our future progress will, however, involve many problems which depend upon 
the new applications of science, and the direction of pure resoaich into fruitful 
channels. Here is a list of some of these problems which I would commend to 
your attention. The Asquith Commission say ; 

“The Mathematical and Scientific Schools were able to assist the country to 
ail extraordinary degree in the solution of many problems connected with ballistics, 
meteorology, the structure of the atmosphere, aerial flight, compasses for aercrrlanes, 
aerial photogiaphy, and bombing sight ; sound-ranging, wireless, and methoas for 
detecting submarines ; the development of offensive and defensive gas-warfare, and 
the treatment of gassed patients ; the manufacture of iioisonoiis gases, of explosives 
and of dings ; inocculatiou and preventive medicines ; the value of food-stuffs, the 
pioduction of crops and meat for feeding the nation ; and engineering pioblems,” 

Amongst the problems solved by scientists in the present war are the 
successful disposal of the magnetic mine, the improved submarine detecter, and— the 
latest of all— the sterilizing of tlie acoustic mine. This shows that in the future 
teaching and study of science, the present— and what might be called the almost 
mediaeval— outlook prevailing in Indian Univei silks will have to be broadened 
with constant refeience to the actual conditions and needs of the nation, the world- 
needs of peace as well as of war 5 and the supreme problems of national dev^op- 
ment. “The new Science,” says Br. Bernhard Rust, “is entirely different from the 
old idea of knowledge tliat found its value in an unchecked effort to leach the 
tiutb, The true freedom of science is to be an organ of a nation’s living strength 
and of its historic fate and to present this in obedience to the law of truth.” 
Further, the scientist will have to pool his ideas and resources with tliose of other 
national workers in order to exploit the full the practical possibilities of the 
latest discoveries The University is the place where these problems will be studied 
and this synthesis can best be e&cted and it is for the Btate to ensure that the 
Universities are adequately equipped and financed to undertake these new and 
important duties. 

Apftrt from the scientific men, Uniiersity men and women were found very 
helpful in the conduct of the last War by their knowledge of languages, economics, 
law and other subjects, which knowledge was utilized for purposes of “piopaganda, 
censorship or intelligence.” 

This emphasizes my next point. The University must give the youth not 
merely a store of knowledge but also the ability to live with others and work with 
others, subordinating their ptrsoiial inteiests to the common good. It must give 
them alertness of mind, to enable them to meet new problems and new situations 
without unusual diflkulty. 

The last War piesented many such situations, and the youths of Cambridge 
and Oxford fully met the unusual and unexpected demands that confronted them. 
The Royal Coin mission, in reviewing these services, refer to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice animating them and go on to say “liow in the eaily dajs of the war, 
when there was a great dearth of men already (lualified to take Commissions, 
Cambridge and Oxford were in a position to give to the country a peculiarly 
large number of men fitted to act as officers by their education and upbringing." 
Besides, a large part was taken by the University men in the many auxiliary 
services set up in the proeecution of the war. I he Univeisities of Great Biitain 
were almost entirely depleted not only for the fighting but also for the thinking 
services of the Crown. 

‘‘The value of University men in the war was to be found not only in their 
specializid knov\ ledge, but in the adaplubilUy, hiveiitiveiiess and Mipplom-ss of the 
well-liaintd biain. Alike in the field, at home and abroad, these ciualiiies were 
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the special gift of the Universities, old and new, to the war strength of the nation, 
as they are to its peace strength, day by day”. 

These authoritative words of the Asc[uith Commission indicate the ideals 
and the pracnieal programme which animate the premier Universities of Europe 
and to which the Universities in India must coniorm if they are to tram the 
youth of India to shoulder their responsibilities in that political development for 
which our country is so eagerly aspiring. And it is to the extent that the 
Universities provide facilities for research and the advancement of knowledge 
which will help to fnlfil the needs of the modern State, and to the measure in 
which they succeed in malriiig the men they train fit to take their proper stand 
as leaders, only to that extent shall the Universities have fnlhlled the purpose of 
their existence. 

The Uixiveraity and Careers 

There is one more aspect of general education which vitally affects the 
work of the Universities. At present we do not seem to be unanimous whether 
the Universities should devote themselves solely to the advancement of knowledge 
and scientific research ; or also to such work as will serve practical ends ; or 
further still, whether they should deliberately set out to prepaie students for 
professional careers and competitive examinations. 

I have already said that the main function of the University must always 
be the pursuit of knoweledge and that in the long run this is of most effective 
help to the nation. At the same time, I have pointed out that this needs a new 
orientation ; a more modern outlook. Farther than this I would not think it 
is at all proper or even necessary for a University to set about preparing students 
for competitive examinations. The experience of the Allahabad University proves 
that a University can give such general education as will enable its students to 
hold their own against others in competitive examinations also. Theie is another 
class of students, however, of whom I wish to speak. 

It is recognized that there are three avenues open to a student at the close 
of his secondary education : 

(1) leading to the University, for the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake or with an eye to the higher State services *, 

(2) leading to some kind of technical institute, e.g. Engineering, Medical, 
Agricultural Colleges, etc. ; 

(3) leading to a general training for after-school life. 

The fiist two categories are well defined. I am afraid, however, that no 
facilities exist for the last-mentioned training and, therefore, a large number of 
young men of this, the third categoiy, whose ambition does not extend beyond 
obtaining a source of moderate livelihood— a cleikship or a petty technical 
or Government job— do not know how to obtain what they want and without 
any very clear idea they follow the students of the first category to the University 
in the possible and vague hope of bettering their chances in life. Their different 
outlook and equipment affects the general standard of the University. This is 
partly responsible for the great increase in the numbers coming to the Univer- 
sities. This, in turn, means a heavy burden to the tax-payer as the following 
figures of the grant made by the United Provinces Government for University 
education will show : 

1920 ... ... Six lakhs of rupees. 

1941 ... - ... Tweiitytwo lakhs of rupees. 

Educationists and administrators have given serious thought to this grave problem 
and have suggested different solutions. One is to restrict the number proceeding 
to a University by some artificial means, such as a selection by the teachers 
of the University. This, though theoretically ideal, is utterly unsuited to 
conditions at present prevailing in our country wliich are too well Imovn to 
need recounting. Again, the number of students recen'ing Univcisity education 
in India is not excessne in comparison with other civilized countries, and it 
would be a tragedy to imiiose any artificial barriers to re.strict it. 

I think the State can help in the solntion of this problem in a different 
way, not open to such olijection, It should come to the rescue of the young 
men of the third category, who do not wnnt University education for its own 
sake but go tlieie only with a liew to better their value in the employment 
market. For such youths, the State can provide avenues at tlie pre-Uiiivcrsity 
stage leading to suitable C=oveinmeut services or to mdiistiial or military 
vocations- It is true that even at the present time theie are a number of 
Government serviegs which aic open to nou-giadiiatcs ; but that piiiilcge is, 
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in practice, rendered nugatory by the upper age-limit being fixed too high, 
about 22 — 23, The result is that non-graduates are elbowed out by graduates 
at the corai)etitions and interviews. Knowing this, every youth tries to obtain a 
degree. This could be avoided i£ Government fixed the upper age-limit 
at 18—19 for certain subordinate services and posts for which the High 
School or the Intermediate may be eonsidcred a sufficient minimum qualification. 
9 his would give a real chance to the non-graduates and would I ted sure, be 
welcomed by a large section of our young men, as pioviding a definite objective to 
work for. Incidentally, it would relieve the congestion at the Universities. To dub 
the young student as unwoithy and stop him from proceeding to the Universitv, 
without first providing an alternative avenue for him, is only adding insult to injury! 

Military Careers and Kshattriya Virtues — 

This lends me to the general problem of careeia for young men. It is 
undeniable that there iS a painful lack of opportunities even for the best qualified 
among the products of the University. I admit, too, our responsibility to find 
a solution for the problem, and I admit our failure, The (piestion, however, has 
been rankling in my brain for some time : Are our youths availing themselves 
to the full of even the opportunities that exist ? It seems to me that our 
attention has been unduly given towards seeking what might be generically called 
clerical jobs— some, no doubt, more glorified than otheis, but clerical all the 
same. This nairow ideal has harmed ns in more ways than one. The principal 
employer — the State — has fully exploited this wcakne6.s of ours and has steadily 
reduced the piice id offers to absurdly low figures. Apparently the limit has 
already been reached at which it pays to acquire a University education, consider- 
ing what is now offered for the large majority of these services. Secondly, this 
narrow vision has had a most cramping effect on our growth. It has stifled the 
spirit of enterprise and the urge to venture into new avenues. 

One of these avenues, which I should like to mention prominently, is that 
of military service, technical and n on-technical. If our country is to be adequately 
protected against external aggression, the future Indian army will, according to 
modern standards, be of vastly greater numbers. Even if we put it at a million, 
the number of commissioned ofiiceis will alone be very large. The • State has a 
right to look to the Univeisilies to supply this material, and it will fully tax 
their resources to provide so many men with the requisite standard of training 
and character. The Universities will have to take academic notice of this new 
order of things and to adjust and expand their curricula to suit the new demand. 
Yon will recall the words of the Asquith Gommission and the vista of the 
subjects of future study held forth by them. These indicate the kind of changes 
which our Universities will have to make if our graduates are to take their 
legitimate part in society as leaders of men. It remains for you, young men, 
to supply your contribution— ambition, effort, courage. 

I was sorely distressed to read in a document issued by one of our most 
responsible State officials, who is entrusted with the duty of selecting University 
men for the Army, ' that even among those possessing the necessary educational 
and physical standards there is appaient a lack of courage. This is attributed 
partly to an absence of military traditions in the recent past, which deprives us 
of the necessary stimulus ; but if this is so, it creates a vicious circle which we 
must cut by deliberately choosing these careers now and thus re-cr^ting the 
traditions for our successors. 

What, however, makes me hang down my head in shame is that some of 
our young men should have taken refuge in the plea that their mothers and sisters 
weie loth to let them go into the Army. This is a gross libel on the fair name 
of the vTomen of India. Did Kunli and Gandbari ever keep back their sons from 
the battlefield ? And, did not our women themselves take their proper share in 
military duties ? The renowned Bharut sculptures remind us of the fckilful 

horsewomen in the army, ratanjali meutiuns the Saktikis— the spear-bearers 
Magasthenes stands testimony to the Amazonian bodyguard of thcMauriia Emperor 
Chandra Gupta. Kautilya spe^k equally of the part }-!ayed by the women archers 
and, to come to more recent times, did not Durga vati, Chand Bibi and 
Lakshmihai remain undaunted befoie overwhelming odds ? So far as couiago 

—physical or moial — goes, T will say here without fear of contradiction 

that the women of India — Hindu or Muslim— have never been found wanting, 
either in the past or today. Why should you young men then he found bo 

lacking in this manly virtue ? Might I ask you Krishna’s question 
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“Whence has this dejaction befallen thee in this peiiloiis strait, ignoble, 
heaven -closing, infamous, lUi-Arynu, 0 Ailiuia ?” • ’ 

We have to make up our minds here and now, once and for all, to give 
up this lui-Aryaii weakueaa and offer to Mother India an army of heioic sons. 
If there be any amongst the young men hero so lacking in led blood coipusele 
ns to qnail at this piospect, I would say to the women here— Women of India, 
Favour them not ! 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Athhxss delivered hg Sir S. Radhaknahnav, 
KT., M.A., D. Lilt.. Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, at the fourteenth 
Convocation of the Agra University held on the SSnd. November I9dl : — 

As University men, we are not directly concerned with changing the political 
and economic conditions which are responsible for the W'ar, but it is our duty to 
propagate right ideals. If men make history, ideas make men. What is our 
objective with regard to the training of youth ? Are w'e to prepare them for life or 
for death ? Do we send children to schools, young men to colleges to make them 
behave like beasts of prey ? When we look around and see what is taking place in 
academic centres, how we are imposing on suggestible youth false ideals, how we 
are debasing the minds and corrupting the heaita of tlie young, making them crazy 
with the lusts of cruelty and pow'cr, do W'e not leel guilty of using the noble 
instrument of education for ignoble ends ? What is our purpose m University 
education ? Is it the Nazi ideal of military efficiency ? Is it the Fascist ideals 
of ‘woik, obey and fight’? Are we to train the youth for class stiuggle as 
communists demand ? Will systems of education based on such ideals help us to 
create a new and better order of society ? The totalitarian States look upon human 
beings as aimless, drifting, cicdulous creatures, who, without any njind or will of 
their own, can be driven like cattle or moulded like clay by those who appoint 
themselves as their rulers. We are not taught to use our understanding but to 
yield like animals to our instincts and appetites. With loud speakers and savage 
dies we are earned along. From the time we are horn, weaie brought under the 
infiiience of set doctrines. Through yeais oi childhood and adolescence, we are 
taught ^ to accept the prevailing orthodosy. Every book suggests it, every paper 
shouts it, and every cinema gives it visible shape. We are moulded into a uniform 
pattera. fihe quality of mind is lowered and we are rendered incapable of sound 
judgment. What is most vital and creative in us is destroyed and we forget that 
we have souls. To make us soulless, to degrade ns to the level of the animal 
cannot be the purpose of education. 

Ancient- 'Ctreece and India agree in holding that it is tlie aim of education to 
ti-ain us to apprehend the eternal values, to appieeiate the supreme human viitues 
and the simple decencies of life. We must be educated not for cruelty and power 
but for love and kiiulness. We must develop the freshness of feeling for natuie, 
the sensitiveness of soul to human need. We must foster the freedom of the 
mind, the humanity of the heart, the integrity of the individual. Even from the 
nurseries, ne must train human beings by unconscious influence and conscious 
eflbrt to love truth, beauty and goodness. A famous Church Father in the Middle 
Ages— Beinaid of Claiivaux— in a Latin hjmn asks, “who will achieve universal 
peace V’ and answers, “The disciidined, the dedicated, the pnic in heart and the 
gentle in spirit.’’ No machinery which the ait of man can devise nill work unless 
there is behind it the pioper temper oi mind fib create and maintain that 
temper should be the aim of educaiion in civilised society. Plato had a clear vision 
of the goal and method of education. Though we may not undeistand all that 
we lead by surrounding ourselves with the work of great minds, a touch of their 
greatness passes on to us winning us “imperceptibly from earliest childhood into 
resemblance, love and haimony with the beauty of leason.” ‘They sink deeply into 
the ICC esses of the soul and take a ^owerfiil hold of it- He who has been duly 

brought up theiein will have the keenest eye for defects and, feeling a most just 

contempt for them, will welcome what is beautiful and gladly leceive it into his 
soul, and feed on it, and grow to be noble and good ; and he will rightly reject • 
and hate all tliat is ugly, even in his childhoocl bcloie he has come to the age of 
leasou, and when leasoii comes, he will welcome her aichutly, because this has been 
his upbringing” (Piepubhc p. 4.U1). Iherc are no mechanical' cures for psychological 
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KialadicB. If tlio world js HiifFoiinK from sifkncrf.-? of spirit, %ve have to cure it. Trulia has 
icr proud heritage and is broadliased on the central eulturc of maiikiod. We are not 
i rootless people derivin'* a fiekle inspiration from transient fashions. We have been 
.anfilit the transience of more iivitwial wealth and the transcendent importance of 
lie spirit in man. Wo must vindicate that spirit aeiunst the deadweight of 
dreiira stance. Indian culture has stood for the ideal ot freedom of thought and 
worship, though there were periods in which allcaiau'*e to this ideal was weak and 
Dtheis in which it sufTcicd eclipse.lt wel omed the .lews, the Chiistians, the 
Rarsees and the Alushni.s. It not only allowed them freedom to practise their 
litcs and forms of belief but provitlcJ. iaf-ilities for doinu so. Its essential aim has 
reen the recognition of universal human worth and dignity, of unity amidst 
liversity, of co-operation desidte dillcr#*ncGs. 

We are demanding a more equitable social order. We can achieve it only if 
we plan our education pioperly andatrire to eliminate the sources of inerpiilies and 
njustiees. Education is the mojiiH for the icconstitiition of society. If we are to 
rrepare ourselves for a domocratii? order, our education must ha\e in view the 
levelopment of each and every individual, as a producer, as a cit'zen, as .a human 
reing. He must have opportirnity to develop to the utmost his innate ability and 
renins — iihysical, mental and si'iritual. iilqiiaiity of om ortnnity is the basic principle 
)f democracy and that can be realised only if we ha^’e faith in tire dignity of the 
iriman soul. 

The present war is said to be a conflict between democracy and the evil things 
rpposed to it. It is not, however, a straight struggle between democracy and 
,yranny, not a clean fight betwt^n good and evil, or right and wrong. We will be 
wore correct if we say that it is a conflict between some measure of tnrth and 
alsehood, between unfulfilled law and brute force, between tire whispers of human 
‘Onscience and the call of the wild jungle. In the present circumstances, the 
‘hances of upbuilding this world are bound up with the victory of the allies. We 
ire directly interested in the triumph of order over ehaos, of liberty over 
•nslavement. India, therefore, is wholeheartedly on the side of Britain, America 
ind Russia in this conflict with Nazism. But if Britain has not been able to 
nobilise, not the material resources but the moral forces, it is because she is 
rnwilling even in this critical hour to apply the principles of democracy to India. 
'Naturally there are people who contend that the war is an imperialist war for the 
lefenee of this straggling ramshackle system of domination, finance, trade and 
radition : the British Empire. The love of liberty which contact with British 
nstitutions has bred in us cannot be tom out of our soul. Political subjection is 
noral degradation, not for countries overrun by Hitler but for countri^ which are 
n a dependent position like India. In the last half of the 17th Century, licibnitz 
vho lived his best years between two great wars wrote : “By shameful submission 
nen’s. minds will be progressively intimidated and I'rushed till they become at last 
ncapable of all feeling. Inured to ill-treatment and habituated to Dear it patiently 
hey will end by regarding it as a fatality which they can do nothing but endure. 
U1 will go together down the bioad high road to slaveiy’’. To ask India to fight 
or Britain simply because the Nazis will be worse is not fair to Britain or to India. 
Ire we to stand up for Britain simply because we must avoid the worse alternative 
if Nazi despotism ? Before it is too late, I hope, Britain will establish her good 
aith at the bar of history, by implementing her many pled^ and declaring that 
ndia, not at some undated future but immediately after the war, be a free and 
qual country in the commonwealth of nations. 

Victory over Nazi Germany is not enough. We must win the peace and not 
3 se it as we did in the last war. It will be an uttef waste of ranch material 
reasure and precious human life, if we revert back to pre-war conditions. All the 
lelligerents speaks of a new order but there is no agreement about its character. It 
aust be democratic in an essential sense. It must be a world in which all nations, 
trong and weak, are free and all races white and coloured have opportunity for 
elf-expression and development. 

Graduates of the yeai, you will soon face the cares and anxieties of life, 
Ve are intellectually poor, inwardly torn, profoundly uneasy and ignorant of the 
uture. There are forebodings of evil. The bonds that unite us are rudely sundered 
ty politics. We have a small but influential minority of leaders who depend 
or their existence on Indian disunity or at any rate profit by it and, therefore, 
eel no sort of longing for Indian freedom and unity. Our one purpose should be 
0 see India united, tranquil and gracious with a new way of life. India, 
mnoverished and harassed, the nrev of schism and division must be raised to a 
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happy and prosperous condition with internal unity and illumination of spirit, 
where youth will have opportunity and a^o security. We must cut through the 
confusions created by the shortsighted politicians and the timid careerists who 
play upon old prejudices. We must strive for the gieat ideals of economic 
jnstiee, social equality and political freedom. For them luud work, self-control, 
and effective propaganda are essential. Our chief weapons are commonaense, sanity 
and coolness. The Universities aia here to equip ns with_ them. It docs not matter 
if w'G fail in our attempt, for the meaning of life is not in accomplishment as in 
the effort to grow belter. We must date to fail before we can hope to succeed. 
This age has no parallel for the magnitude of its enterpiises for those who would 
be men, and I do hope and pray that you will quit yoiuselves like men. 


The Dacca University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Speech hj Dr, Mahimda)\ Vice-Qhancellor, 
at the Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the S5th, November 
■ idii. 

After reviewing in _ brief outline the work of the University during the last 
session, Dr. Majimdar said ; — 

Unfortunately, the normal academic. life of the University was rudely disturbed 
by the communal disturbances which broke out in the city towards the middle of 
March. Although the University area remained unaffected for a period of nearly 
four weeks, the sitiration in the town rendered it impossible to continue the classes 
or complete the University examinations which had already begun. The matter 
reached a climax on Sunday, April 13, when at about 12 noon a young student 
named Motaharuddin Ahmad was fatally stabbed within the University campus. 
'I'hiB brutal murder created such a tense situation that we were forced to close 
down the University and further postpone the University examinations for a period 
of two months. The continued disturbances in the city and the utter dislocation of 
its normal life and activities also compelled the University to cancel its invitation 
to the Indian Science Congress to hold its next session at Dacca. The decision, 
arrived at with great reluctance and regret, has unfortunately been fully justified 
by subsequent events. 

AVhen the University reopened after an interval of two months signs were 
reassuring and we resumed onr normal woik with high hopes. Unfortunately the 
orgies of riot and murder broke out again in full fury before two weeks were over, 
and once more the work of the University had to be suspended for more than 
two weeks. This recrudescence of disturbances was specially unfortunate for the 
University, as it was the time for the new admissions and the students were natur- 
ally scared away from Dacca. There can be hardly any doubt that the prolonged 
and repeated communal clashes have dealt a severe blow to the future growth of 
this University, and it is difficult to say how long it will take the University to 
recover from this terrilile set-back. 

For reasons, which arc obvious, I would not enter into any^ discussion about 
the origin or incidents of the communal rioi At the same time it is unwise to 
ignore an event which has worked so deeply on the feelings, emotions and judg- 
ment of all during a considerable period of the session under review- It has not 
only seriously affected the University life, but has served as an acid test of the 
value of University education as measured by its infiiience in developing healthy, 
moral and intellectual ideals and forming character and personality. I, therefore, 
consider it to be a suitable occasion for making a tew general observations on the 
aims and ideals of University life which have been brought into prominence by 
the recent happenings at Dacca. Particularly as the need for the same is also 
emphasised by momentous events happening at the present moment in other 
parts of the world.- 

It may appear^ preposterous to compare the events in Dacca and its neigh- 
bourhood in recent times with what is happening in Europe. Bflt one may easily 
discern some common basic elements. In both, the thing that has been most 
staggering to humanity is the ease and readiness with which man throws away the 
thin mask of his much vaunted culture and civilisation, and reveals the unadultera- 
ted brute in him, raging with the same elemental passions as marked him out 
when he first emerged into human form, taking frenzied delight, and feeling a 
sense of triumph, in inflicting cruelties on individuals or masses of felloiv humaq 
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beings, and commuting indiscriminate destruction and devastation of property 
on a large scale with all the accompanying horrors. 

It is a great though painful revelation. It at once humbles to the dust all 
our piidc in our culture and civilisation, our wonderful achievements in various 
domains of knowledge and the man’s great triumph over forces of nature. We 
stand, Struck with awe, at the brink of a deep abyss, which seems to draw 
irresistibly to its bottomless deep the whole of mankind with all his magnificent 
handiwork of countless ages. 

In a crisis like this the salvation of man depends on invoking and clinging 
to the highest ideal and spiritual force that he can master. There is no room now 
for platitudes and commonplace or half-hearted attempts at tinkering remedies. Not 
is there any time for despair or pessimism. We must not be content with merely 
lamenting what man has made of man, but should put our heads together to find 
out what man may yet make of man. 

This is the greatest task to-day for the intellectual and spiritual aristocracy 
of the world. Few though they be, on their shoulder lies the great responsibility 
of saving mankind from the impending doom. In this noble task the University 
must take its due share. Indeed it can only be achieved through education, broad- 
based on the higher instincts of man and designed to bring out the best and the 
noblest in him. A steady campaign is going on all over the world to reduce liter- 
ature and all forms of intellectual activity to serve the purposes of propaganda. 
It is the proper function and proud pirivilege of the University to rise above this 
ephemeral phenomenon and to brush aside the cobweb of untruths and half-truths 
which parade as ideals and thrive on their appeal to the baser instinets of man. 
It should always hold up before its students those ideals and standards of life 
whose values have stood the test of time and those canons of conduct which are 
of eternal worth. The German youth, thoroughly permeated with the pernicious 
tenets of the Nazi doctiines constitutes the real strength of Hitler, and offers a 
striking example of the influence exercised by education upon the destinies of a 
nation. One of the first acts of Hitler was to saturate the entire educotionsd 
system of Germany with Nazi ideals with the result that the German youth have 
been thoroughly inoculated with a passionate faith in ideals and standards of life 
fundamentally different from those which are generally accepted as correct all over 
the world. The proverbial zeal of a new convert that has intoxicated the Naris 
constitutes the ^avest peril to the whole world. Modern Germany thus teaches 
us how largely the educational system and ideals of a country shape not only its 
own destiny but, in a sense, that of the world at large. We cannot, therefore, be 
too cautious in guarding against the evils of a propagandist system of education. 
The best way to prevent it is to put education on the broad basis of humanity and 
to emphasise those eternal truths and principles of life and conduct which constitute 
the very foundation of human civilisation. It is in this way alone, through proper 
education imparted by the University, that the youth may feel the urge of the 
higher spirit in him and triumph over the allurements of pet^ sordid interests 
which easily fascinate his imagination and excite his interest. The distinguishing 
criterion of University education is its humanism which carries with it not only 
a mode of linking but also a way of living. It accepts reason as its arbiter and 
also certain principles like truth, justice, equity, goodwill, charity, kindness and 
honesty as guides of conduct. 

The need for such an education and view of life was never greater than 
to-day, when mankind shows dangerous symptoms of relapse into barbarism. The 
animal instincts are getting the better of him, and the forces of evil and darkness 
are steadily increasing in ominous proportions. Upon the Universities, more than 
anywhere else, lies the great responsibility of kindling that divine aimrk in man 
that will ultimately carry him safely through the deep gloom which surrounds 
him to-day on every side. 

To you, the graduates of Uie University, my parting message is that you 
should find out that divine spark in you and make that your sole guide in this 
dark hour of trial. Your training and education in this University would be of 
little worth if it does not teach you to rise above the passions and instincts of 
the moment, and firmly grasp at those fundamental tenets and principles on which 
human civilisation is based and which make life worth living. There is a divine 
spark in each of you, but it needs be ignited before it can be a driving force in 
your life. Ignorance, prejudice and passions conceal this divine spark in man and 
these fetters must be broken before you can get at it. Your first task should, 
therefore, be to purify your mind of these evil forces so that you may take a 
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iusfc view of mea and things. The supreme test of this purification is your 
willingness and ability to raise your voice against all iniquities, oppressions, 
outrages and atrocities, irrespective of all considerations of caste, creed and 
community, simply because they offend the dignity of man. To use a phraseology 
which has now become rather common in political spheres, your rallying cry 
should be “man first,’’ The University, as its very name implies, should be 
universal in its outlook, and at this formative period of your life you must be 
imbued with the high ideals of humanity. To serve the cause of humanity should 
be your first consideration and other narrower and smaller interests must be 

subordinated to this supreme duty. i ^ 

To-day the whole world presents a scene pf lust, greed and brute force 
triumphing over equity, justice and other noble instincts of man. A power 
intoxicated with success challenges the freedom of the world aud the dignity 
of mankind. We cannot remain a passive looker on for, even apart from general 
considerations, the evil forces are making long strides towards our own home. Let 
there be no mistake about it, this force of evil, if left unchallenged, will overwhelm 
us and undermine the whole foundation of civilisation throughout the world. 

To-day there are abundant signs, and he who runs may read them, that the 
freedom of thought, words, and deeds, so long as they do not interfere with similar 
freedom of others, and the rights of individuals to form groups and communities 
of their own free choice, and to live according to their own ideas and traditions, so 
long as they let others live similar lives— -these are the fundamental bases of 
civilised existence which have been established after centuries of efforts, toils, and 
exertions. These ideals are universally recognised to be^ the true foundations of 
human life, and even where they are violated in practice, homage is paid to them 
in theory, holding out hopes of their universal acceptance as the goal of human 

progr^ss.^ ^Ijggg itjeals are being openly challenged by a new order of things in 
which might alone will be right. To avert this grave peril to humanity all the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world should rally under a common banner. Already 
there are clear indications on all sides that the need of presenting a united 
front for the common cause of humanity is being realised more and more. 

Should India fail to take her due share in the Freedom Front that is being 
organised for a final trial of strength with forces of barbarity ? That is the 
question which each of you must put to yourself, as you pass out of the portals 
of the University, Your duty iu this supreme hour of man’s life, and the nature 
aud extent to which you can dedicate yourself to this noble canse— these are 
problems to be solved by yourself alone keeping in mind the fundamental principles 
of life with which University education should have endowed yon. To-day your 
life begins in a critical phase of human history and yon may well feel dismayed 
at the dark prospect. But if the situation presents difficulties and responsibilities 
of an abnormal nature, it also offers splendid opportunities of proving your worth. 
Optimism is the virtue and privilege of youth, and I hope that would never 
forsake you. Full of hope and courage you should face the realities of life and 
play the noble part that is allotted to you by nature and man. In whatever 
situation you may find yourself, never forget that there is a divine spark in you 
' which distinguishes you from animals and should be the sole guide of your life. 
Above all, cherish the high ideals of freedom, freedom of thought and judgment, 
and remember tbe service you owe to humanity. Let your will and actions be 
shaped by their dictates alone. You would then steer clear of all pitfalls in your 
onward march of life and bring renown to yourself and credit and distinction to 
your Alma Mater. 

H. B. the Governor’s Address 

The following ts the text of His Excellency the Governor's Speech at the 
Annual Convocation of the Dacca University held on the SSth. November I9il. 

I am glad that the year 1941 has not passed without giving me the opportunity 
of paying my second formal visit to this University, postponed though it has been. 
To-day I am returning to Dacca to surroundings now familiar to me. I am 
grateful to you Mr. Vice-Chancellor for your kind welcome, and can assure you 
of my lasting interest in the welfare of this University. Your address bears witness 
to the vitality and enterprise of the University in the introduction of new courses 
designed to meet the needs of the day and in the jirovision of facilities for 
expansion, all of which are signs of a rapid and sound development. 

It is not my intention to speak at any length of the disturbances in Dacca, 
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though any speech would be incomplete without some reference to events which 
have affected the University so closely. The point I wish to make, however, is 
that the University must on no account allow itself to become discouraged or 
intimidated by sporadic outbreaks of barbarism- On the contrary, these events have 
afforded a great opportunity for the University to make its vreight and influence 
felt in support of those principles for which it stands. The murder of a student 
within these grounds should laise a tide of indignation and determination that 
disorder shall stop, and any weakening on the part of an institution pledged to 
maintain civilised principles only offers encouragement to the goonda elements. The 
situation in Germany referred to by the Vice-Chancellor is different in that 
Universities themselves, as centres of thought and iniiuence, have become poisoned 
by barbarous philosophy and propaganda. Here the barbarism lurks outside, and 
the University must see that it is strong enough to ensure its Buppreasion, 

To-day is day of “good-byes and farewells”. Those who remain will 
continue their studies in a University which, as your address has indicated, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, is expanding and adapting itself to modern needs. Those who 
leave are entering into a world changing rapidly under the stress of events. 
India too is a changing country, being speedily industrialised in providing arms, 
ammunition and equiqmeat for those who, to the North, South, East and West of 
us, whether on land or ou sea, are out to defend this great country. To-day we 

are faced with the picture of guns pointed towards us and our main task is to put 

them out of aciion and thus prevent the risk of attack on this country which has 
known peace for 150 years. Although I am but a comparative newcomer to Bengal, 
I have learnt how much all in this Province love home and everything that home 
means. I know that many of you would like to be up in the front line taking 
an active part in the defence of your motherland. But to you I would say that a 
Government which sends a single soldier into the field ill-equipped and not armed 
with the most modern weapons, is not worthy of confidence, whereas in the olden 
days manpower was the deciding factor of battle, now it is the power and quality 
of modern weapons : guns, machine guns, rifles, together with miscellaneous arma- 
ment. For example, a modern division going into the field needs 40,000 different 
items of equipment and relies almost entirely on mechanical transport ; and the 
factor which iimits the size of an array is not the number of men available, but 
the extent to which weapons and equipment can be maniifactuied and maintained 
for the use of those men. The soldiers in the front line, who are now defending 

India, depend upon us behind them to produce all they need and to get our 

production to them. In a total war, all alike are implicated, and the honour and 
glory which was formerly the monopoly of those at the front are now shared 
equally with those behind who are toiling hard to keep the forces supplied. Many 
of you leaving this University may find yourselves able to contribute to the 
defence of this country in various ways. Some of you may join the active forces, 
o&ers-the technical services and still others may work in industries producing the 
necessities of the Army in the field. Whatever may be your task, you will know 
that you are taking part in the fight to free India fiom the Nazi menace. You 
all know the policy of Nazi Aryan domination as described in “Mein KampP’ and 
illustrated by the behaviour of the Nazis in every country they have overran. 
Therefore, you will appreciate the urgent necessity of preventing this menace from 
encroaching on this couirtry. 

A time has now been reached when men are beginning to think in terms 
of a better world after victory has been won. 'Jlria will be a woi-ld in which 
you, whom I am addressing, will lake a part and its success will depend greatly 
on your education and attitude. It will be a world of wider opportunities 
demanding a wider outlook and calling for initiative, energy and the cooperative 
spirit. The development of industrial effort in Bengal has already reached an 
extent unthought-of two years ago. It will be for you to see that industries 
built up on the demand for war production do not die for want of enterprise. 
Remember that the industrial revolution which changed the face of history in 
Britain and the West at the beginning of the last century was not a gift from 
Government, but was the direct result of a creative effort which took full advantage 
of new-found resources and opportunities. Apart fiom industry, Bengal possesses 
agricultural resources which might be the envy of the world, but which could 
almost he described as new-found, since it is only in recent years that their value 
has come to he properly appreciated. This appreciation will grow and will, I 
ho]ie, be assisted by the College which 1 opened in this city earlier this year, 
its graduates will serve the interests of the prime industry of this FroTince, the 
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Industry -which is the basis of life : agriculture. In all branches of public aetiviW 
there is scope for new blood, and it is for you to supply that blood. Gone are 
Jihe days when two or three well-tried professions formed the normal outlet to a 
University career, just as they were gone in England by the end of the last 'War 
The needs of to-day are an intelligent understanding of world affairs, a proper 
grasp of the interdependence of different parts of the world as a result of the 
conquest of distance by speed ; and a world-outlook as opposed to a village-outlook. 
The men who will develop civilisation in this modern world need vigorous and 
adaptable minds, energy, enterprise, courage, and with them tolerance and charity 
I will not keep you longer before calling on Sir. S. Badhakrishnan to deliva- 
his address, nor will I elaborate ths well-merited tribute which you, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, have paid to one who, although not belonging to this Province 
and no longer a dweller in it, have nevertheless for many years enriched Bengal 
with his many gifts. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following ts the text of the address delivered by 8tr 0. V, Raman at the 
annual convocatimi of the Patna University held on the 88th. November 1941, 

Sir C. V- Eaman began his address by touching the character of Markendaya 
of the Purans, Therefrom he showed that devotion and purposiveness were 
required for the youths to become successful men to serve the great cause, earth 
needs. Markendaya, boin with a lease of sixteen years’ of life, was just being 
snatched away by Yama, the God of Death, But Markendaya’s devotion to Shiva 
made the latter appear and bless Markendaya to live as ever youtMul, The 
story was an indication of man’s thirst for knowledge and to overcome and 
control the forces of Natuie. Man’s quest was deathless and without any end. Ifc 
was a start for a communion of knowledge with infinity. This quest took a man 
to the highest level of humanity. This quest and hunger of knowledge took us to 
the highest plane of human activities. 

The story of human civilization is now lost in flints and broken stone chips 
and a vague glimpse is now possible. From an ancient zoological species has been 
transformed the man’s intellect, which put him higher in the scale of life. With 
the ceaseless fight against Nature’s forces, man’s intellect grew gradually. He was 
trained to handle tools, and dig out earth for water. This devotion and purposive- 
nesB put him to win against Nature’s exploits. Because of intellect, a supreme 
type of life in the planet of men was possible. 

The speaker said people knew very little of the development of hnman 
civilization. A misty and dim idea could only be possible so far. Extensive 
researehes were being carried throughout. Some said Egypt was the last and 
first home of man’s civilization and others told different stories. In the process 
of development of human culture and civilization China, India and Central 
America and others had their respective roles to play. Indians, because of 
their ancient civilized outlook, had weakness for both India and China, the 
imitators of progress and civilization. 

The speaker emphasised the need of playing important role in practical life. 
Human knowledge went into two channels. A section of the primitive men 
Boright for food and they furrowed earth, and some sailed in the ocean for colonies 
and wealth. Borne of them took to artifice to make utensils and some weaved to 
produce clothes, and other perhaps carved out graceful ornaments. In the second 
channel, were those who did not rise from the University of Irfe but took to a 
different branch of learning. Ihey were the first witch-doctors of the world and 
philosophers and saints. They also like the others played a great part in the 
hrstory of human crvrlization. The latter were feared and through a natural 
evolution _ they turned to serve mankind. It was from the saints and philosophers 
and physicrans and physicists that man really needed immediate training. The 
handicraftsmen were obviously meant for a frontal attack against nature. Gieat 
achievements had been possible out of the joint effoits of these two types of men 
The yearning of communion with the infinite was needed at this hour of crisis. 

Ancient history and archaeology and other blanches of scientific learning 
would ^ inspire modern men for a great achievement. Greece and Babylon and 
Mobenjedaro must live in eternal history to pull up men from morass. He 
refeired to the great Archemedis who should live through all ages to lifi 
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ip mao to scientific miraelee. He being a master mind muat guide human 
)rogresB. 

Indians unlike others had a great progress in ancient timos and in the 
loraain of Mathematics, Algebra, Astronomy and others. India was the pioneer 
ind inventor of many sciences. An ancient fanieleaa Ramanujum, who discovered 
he significance of .^ero, was one of those great ancient Indian intillecHml minds. 
Iryabhatta, Barahamihir, Patanjali, Nagnrynna. he said, were a few names which 
vould live in the history of human civilization. 

The speaker waut^ us not to hate everything which was not Indian. It is 
i sacred task to see that all was utilised for the upkeep and nomishment of the 
;rowth and progress of human civilization and culture. lie said ibat the country 
ivhich had no past worth it, could never rise and India should never run 
lespondent as she carries behind a tale of great glory — a glory of greater civili- 
sation which any of the lauds could have been proud of. He paid gicat tributes 

0 the noble Italian artist— Leonardo de Vinci — who shone in darkness. He drew 

1 graphic picture showing that how he could rise to serve the humanity as a 
lainter, as a sculptor and as a foierunner of modern scientific, thought in aviation. 
Surope live to cherish the ideals of the great minds and intellects while India 
ireferred to stay back in wilful neglect of the past and in the inaction for 
milding up of a great future. 

ilistoiy, which only taught the vice of colonial expansion and asked men 
,0 be another Napolean or Ohengiz Khan or a Oeaaer was not the type of history, 
ivorld and India needed to-day. Maiauders and conquerors were not the true 
'epresentatives of the human spirit, which reached the greatness of humanity. 
&e regarded Archimedis as the greatest of all names which ought to guide the 
lestiny of human race. The creators and benefactors, who sought coinmnnion 
svith nature only to wrest from it the best to give to the human progress, 
svere always immortals. Couquerers were no guides of human progress, as they 
unmade human civilization. It was necessary that men followed the great dead 
lhat men found who wanted to reach mankind to the greatest height of civilization 
md progress. It was pity that people did not know the name of those Great 
Eindus who contributed to the woild’s civilization. It was natural that the woild 
lid not acknowledge the great miuds, as she was very frugal and faltering at 
jtraight acceptance of facts, 

Sir 0 . V. Raman, speaking of the Australia’s great scientific mind, Mendel, said 
uhat how this Roman Catholic priest, through his experiments of growing peas 
lontributed considerably to the growth of Biology, It took twenty years for the 
Dbseure man to come out with his truth. World owed him to-day a great deal for 
Its progress. Nature being a stern mistress, it was desirable that men worked hard 
and earned rewards for the labour. Nature never gave anything to them who only 
loved her for the favours she could bestow. From the sweat of brow, one needed 
to carve out one’s future and bring her under his control for the betterment of the 
world. The speaker quoted the story of isolation of Radium by Madame Curie. This 
was, he said, one of the greatest achievenieuts in human history, done by a female in 
poverty and neglect. To-day Madame Curie’s name is an eveiyday watchword 
3 ung in praise and gratitude. 

He wanted ^Oung men to read stories of triumphs of man’s life, stories of 
supreme heights to which man must move and must express opinions and write 
thesis to help scientific advancements. Youths should always challenge and not 
follow blindly. He wanted them to do^ wonders in the domain of electrons and 
protons and even challenged the speaker himself to belie any of his exjveiiments if 
possible. If they preferred to be in obscurity, they must assert with facts and with 
tact. Tact, he said, was the economy of truth. 

Referring to the life of Galilho, he said despite torture and torments, Galiilio 
lived to contribute to the woild’s civilization even iu prison while Bruno was burnt 
alive for his bold but tactless assertion of truth. Dealing with the great achieve- 
ments of Ahring despite cold, starvation and neglect, Sir 0. Y. Raman said tliat 
his works lie embodied in to-day’s scientific progress and in his statue. Knowledge 
had not a warm reception m this world, which was still too vulgar. But theie 
were always men to give message to their fellowmen, to help the progr^s of 
Isiiowledge. 

World’s wealth did not lie in money but in intellect. Even a man became a 
monarch of the viimiii-iuftsled world, he could never live without apjtlication of 
intellect. Brutes and virmins were man’s enemies and knowledge was necessary to 
guaid against them. Number of human beings was insignificant to those of the 
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virmina and pesta. The virmins were man’s competitors. Hence men should be 
watchful with intellect against their onalauguts. Science helped them in this fight 
against the enemies o! mankind. It allured the man to live to realise that life was 
dynamic and not static. A static naan or a nation was doomed if both of them 
failed to be wide awake of the speed and progress. 

If India and China showed respect to science in the past, it is all the more 
necessary that they were more responsive to the scientific march of the world. 
Science was dynamic force in a man’s life and therefore the speaker wanted India’s 
youths to be vanguards of human progress. He asked the youths to build up a 
pure scientific outlook in life and to bring a change in the sytem of education 
which would make them more happy and successful. Co operation of leaders in 
science and their followers was to make great strides in human progress. He 
wanted every young man inespective of sex to realise that life being dynamic 
should never be wasted and every inch of education must be utilised to help the 
speed and progress of human civilization. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following ia the text of the Address delivered hy Lt.-^Col. T, J. ICedar, 
B. A., L,L. B., J7. L. A,^ Vice-Chancellor, at the Twentieth Convocation of the 
Nagpur University held on the 29th. November 1941, 

After reviewing the work of the University in the domain of education, 
Mr. Kedar said ; — 

But what avails it a young man who has got his degree and even preserved 
his soul, but has lost his body ? We are not satisfied with what we are doing in 
this respect : physical exercises, inter -collegiate matches, athletic events— even 
wrestling and boxing which we are shortly introducing — these by tliemselves are 
valueless, if they have not succeeded in creating among our young men a passion 
for keeping clean and vigorous the tools with which Nature has equipped them for 
the struggle for existence. And, indeed live as we do in a world resounding with 
the clash of aims, we require man-made weapons too. It is perhaps a sign of the 
times that the Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities should have 
bestowed on them the military ranks of Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel. My 
ambition, however, is to see these ranks within the reach of our graduates. I want 
to see every young man who seeks to obtain a degiee at my hands to satisfy me 
that he has, besides passing his examinations, imbibed something of the martial 
spirit and discipline, Expansion of the University Ti'ainmg Corps is the obvious 
ste^ for achieving this object, but the mills of Government grind slow and 
hesitant. As a second alternative, the University passed an ordinance requiring 
every student prosecuting a course for his first degree to undergo a test in 
shooting. This _ involved no burden on the public purse ; but for reasons of 
policy, which it is difficult to appreciate, the requisite sanction of Government for 
the piirpose has not been ^ forthcoming. Time is, however, on our side and the 
Athenian and Spartan conceptions of education must coalesce into each other. We 
must revert to the old Mahabharat ideal of a student so beautifully expressed in 
the following verse : 

(In the front, the four Vedas ; at his back, the bow with arrows ; on one side 
the spiiifcual force achieving its object through the might of woids, on the other 
side, physical prowess achieving its end through the use of arrows.) 

This brings me to the burning topic of the day. Whatever you may do 
hereafter, you must have an ideal of freedom before you. Of necessity, this freedom 
has got to be political, but it must preserve your national ti-adition and secure 
liberty of opinion for all. This can only be done under a democratic system and 
under no other system. At tho same time you must remember that national 
^jatriotism is not enough for maintaining, if not securing, political freedom. You 
ought to have a wider outlook and the clialleiige of Hitler to the political freedom 
of sovereign states has got to be met. The present war is an eyeopener and it has 
revealed that the idea of completely independent national sovereignty is now neither 
a desirable nor a possible one. The new world which will be evolved out of the 
ivar will be a -world of Federation of Democracies, for the gieat industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the field of war has made it impossible for any one nation 
to survive in a war with a bigger and more powerful nation bent on aggiession. 
It is piertinent to note the observations of a famous English author in this 
connection ; 
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“The idea of nationlity wliifli, with that of demoeraov, UominnU’d the polith'at 
pattern of man’s lives throughout the nineteenth eentiny, despite its temiwrary 
revival in the war of 1914— IS vvliieh eavchiith to so many small nation States, has 
no revolutionaiy place in the twentieth ecn tury. That is not to say that national 
patriotism will not survive this war and that it has not, still, in some of its 
manifestations an imjtortant and valnahle part to iday in the history of mankind. 
But it is to say that the id-^a wliieh so much typiiied nineteenth eentnry ileraocracy 
that freedom meant national trecdom, that imle^jendence meant sovercipin 
independence of national jirotips, however small, that the nation-state was the sole 
vessel within which the great conception of demOvTacy could be contained, has 
ceased to be a revolutionary idea ” 

If then federation is a necessity, and if wc must have a federation of 
democracies yon have to consider whether the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations will not be an ideal pattern for your acceptance. 

Unity In Democracy 

It is said that complete unity is essential for the existence of a democracy. It 
is urged that since the attainment of complete unity is well-nigh impossible, there 
is no hope of establishing a democracy in this country. I would ask you not to be 
carried away by despair. Complete unity never existed and will never exist in any 
democracy. What we have got to find is a basic unity. Is there no unity ao far 
as the political goal is concerned ? Is there no unitv so far as religious ideal is 
concerned ? Is there no unity about the need of itid.iistrialisation ? Is there no 
unity on the doctrine of etpual opportunilics for all ? The Indians are united in 
fundamentals of the moral and material progress of the Indian Society and 
though there has been occasional tension we need attach no exaggerated importance 
to it. I do not believe that the arithmetical proportions for which oonfiict is waged 
in certain quarters can be and will be allowed to veto the political advancement of 
the whole people. 

Toleration and Compromise 

I must, however, emphasise that unity will never grow within a democracy 
unless there is a frank recognition of differences of opinion and itcrest. It means 
a cultivation of a habit of mind which will ensure tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise. These are the essential foundations of a democratic government. Wo 
must in this matter imitate the British people who have best developed this habit 
of mind. Mr. Francis Williams says that this characteristic political tolerance 
of ^e British people is the r^ult rather of good fortune than of deliberate striving. 
It is possible we may not have that good fortune but we can cerfeinly strive 
for it and I do not see any insuperable obstacle in achieving the result 

insistipnee on DiscIpUne 

It is my duty, however, to give you a warning that freedom cannot and will 
not be realised by mere indulgence in loose talk or half-baked slogans. It will c^U 
forth the exercise of rigorous discipline. Discipline and freedom are inseparable 
from each other. They belong to the great antinomies which, as Dr. Whitehead 
has shown in his beautiful essay on the subject, pervade our inteilKitual as well as 
moral life. But the whole art of life consists in harmonizing the two, in making 
our journey to the ideal, a rhythmic movement of disciplined freedom. The rhythm 
can be atteined only by constant searching to heart and conscious endeavour. Hie 
golden mean for that celestial harmony must vary in life from sphere to sphere. 
We shall, for example, be only misleading ourselv^ if we seek guidance in Muea- 
tion from false analogi<^ drawn from polities or industry. But it is possible of 
ac^evement by races as well as by individnals. The island home of liberty in the 
West, has also, in the honour of its crisis, proved itself to be a true sanctuary of 
real discipline. If there is one point on which those who lead and those who oppose 
the great irresistible movement for Indian freedom are agreed, it is that fremora 
without self-control is as much a curse to a people as to an individual. It has 
been truly said : 

“Where Order deigns to come 

Her sister Liberty cannot be far.” 

Shall I also say that discipline is essentially character ? A beautiful story is told 
in the Mahabharat and I cannot resist the temptation of quoting it. Once upon 
a time Indra became jealous of the prosperity of the Asura King Piahlad, He 
went to Prahlad in the guise of a Brahman and nq^ged him to make a small gift. 
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The Bral-vinaii wanted only tho gift o£ character from Prahlacl wliich. the latter felt 
no hesitation in parting with. As soon as the promise was made, there came out 
from the body or Prahlad a hnman form and when asked who it was, the answer 
came that it was Strength ; within a few minutes, another hnman form came out 
and the answer was that it was Wealth Both the human forms declared that 
they would not reside where Character did not reside. There is a great moral 
in this story and I commend it to yon. 

Democratic Belief 

When I ask yon, my young friends, to consider the claims of democracy, I 
want yon to foens yonr attention on the firm rock of its belief *. 

“That all men arc created equal ; that they are en downed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights ; that among these rights are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness *, that to seciiie these rights, governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just rights from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government became destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it and to institute new government laying its foundation on 
such principles and organising its powers in such forms as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

This was the belief expressed in the declaration of American Independence. 
It was echoed in similar language in the first clauses of the rights of man of the 
National Assembly which followed the French Revolution. It was also echoed by 
leaders of the democratic movement in Britain when the political revolution came 
after the British habit more slowly ^ and more constitutionally than in either 
Ameiica or France. This belief which is the foundation of democracy and which 
was enunciated for the first time in 1776 was intended by the leaders of the 
Ameiican Revolution to create a new pattern of society ; in other words, a revolu- 
tion in the world. It should be remembered that before 1776 there had been 
governments by right of birth or by right of wealth, governments by strong men 
or priests or kings or soldiers but never government by the people. 

Equality— what is means 

I do not want you to misunderstand the implications of the phrase that all 
men aie created equal. What is meant is that although men may difer enormously 
as individuals, yet as members of society they are equals and they have an 
equal light to decide who shall govern them and to what purpose. 
The least of U8_ has the same right to happiness as the best of us and an equal 
claim to life and liberty. Tf society does not recognise those rights then it is 
not he who is at fault but society; for these are the ends of society the purposes 
for which it exists and by which alone it is justified. I know that the ideal of 
democracy has received a set-back owing to the failure of the democratic nations 
to give the majority of their members a steady and persistent consciousness* that 
they, the people, own the State. They have not succeeded in breaking down the 
distinction between “they” the government and “we” the ordinary people. But this 
surely is not ^ the failure of democratic belief. It shines with the same effulgence 
with which it did in 1776. May X not hope that this should be a task for the 
rising _ generation in India and that they should by their united will and effort 
assist in securing a full operation of the democratic belief to the lasting good of 
mankind. Can there be a nobler task than this ? 

Atlantic Charter 

Uf late, an acute controversy has started over what is called tho Atlantic 
Charter, In my humble opinion, the declaration of American Independence, an 
extract from which has been quoted above, is the true Atlantic Chartei of demo- 
ciaey. The Atlantic Charter of 1941 may be a charter of British and American 
democracy but it is not and cannot be a charter of democracy as such. I think 
it may be permissible in a limited sense to talk of British democracy, American 
democracy ox Indian democracy but when we talk of the charter of democracy, 
it must be with reference to the_ principles enunciated in 1776 by the fathers of 
modem democracy. Democracy being the political affirmation of the importance 
of the common man, any attempt to whittle down the charter of democracy is 
likely to prove disastrous to democracy itself. I do not think the people of Britain 
or America will countenance such an attempt. We must have, however, patience. 

To-day, most of you may he feeling relieved of the nuisance of time-tables, 
text-books and tutors. But the liberty that you thus obtain will have to be 
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controlled by other restraints api^ropriate to your new station in life. You will 
have to forge for yourself new bonds, tender and true, wide and strong. 

Benediction 

&Iy young friends, yon attain your academic majority today, on which the 
whole Convocation joins me in congratulating you. But this imposes on you even 
greater responsibilities. By your achievements we shall be judged, by your failures 
we shall be censured, by your success we shall be blessed. And so I rcjwat once 
again and pray that you show yourselves worthy of the University. May the 
choicest blessings of Providence, in all their freshness and fullness, be showered 
upon you 1 

The Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Right Hmoiirahle 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru P. C., K. C. S, J., M. A., LL,D„ (Allahabwl ) ; D. C. L., 
{Oxford) ; jD. Litt,, (Benares) ; L^L. D,^ (Osmania), at the Annual C'onI^o^ 3 a^to 7 ^ 
of the Benares Hindu University held on the 80th Slovemher, 1041, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University, Graduates, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

Let me at once say how deeply grateful I am to you for the honour you have 
done me by asking me to address you at this Convocation— an honour which I 
appreciate all the more because ray asBOciation with this University has been only 
nominal and my services to it absolutely nil. I know you have been truly 
generous to me, for a few years ago you spontaneously conferred on nae a degr^ 
which I feel I had done nothing to deserve. I also realise that in asking me to 
deliver this address you have shown a spirit of tolerance well worthy of a house 
of learning for no one is more conscious than I am of an inherent vice in me. 
I have been practically all my life a dissenter— a non-conformist— in the domain 
of religious and political orthodoxy— in shore an intellectual individualist who has 
suffered more than he had any right to expect. 

After a frank confession like this, let me tell you that my non-conformity has 
not stood in the way of my appreciation of the noble ideals which have inspired 
the founders of this great institution and which are so earnestly cherished by them 
in their daily work— ideals which also actuate its teachers and which, I sincerely 
hope, are sedulously striven after by the thousands of young men who have been 
privileged to imbibe the spirit of their Alma Mater in the most formative part of 
their liv^. 

Of the founders of this University several have left the scene on their earthly 
activities. They, however, live in our memory. There are some whom we can 
never forget and to whom we can never pay our debt of gratitude. The great name 
of Mrs. Annie Besant, the founder of the Central Hindu College, which was the 
nucleus of this University, will occur to everyone. Not a Hindu by birth, she 
became a Hindu by choice and summed up in her life all that is best in Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu thought, and became to many to us, even to those like me 
who never accepted her as a religioue or j^iritual guide, a beacon-light in the still 
and afterwards stormy waters of politics, 'Imen, there comes back to my mind the 
figure of Sir Sunder IaI — a name honoured in law and in many other departments 
of life besides — but above all for his practical gifts, unbending rectitude, 
unquestionable personal integrity and unadvertiaed Denevolence. Not many mra 
of this generation know how more 25 years ago he willingly placed his 
unrivalled talents at the disposal of this University, how be prepared the outlines 
of the legislation which now governs it, how he removed the Buspicions which 
in those far-off days clouded the minds of those in power at Delhi and Simla, 
how he conquered all opposition, how he piloted the Benares University Bill and 
thus made it possible for this University to be born. That is a name which I 
have always held in the highest veneration, I could easily multiply other names — 
names of generous benefactors from among Princes and commoners — but I refrain. 
But there is one name, the bearer of which is happily with us and that is a name 
which will always remain imperishable in the annals of this University. Bent 
with the weight of 80 years bub possessed of a heart, which still beats in unison 
with every call of duty, and a head, that is constantly thinking of how best to 
promote the abiding interests of the country and particularly of this University — 
his fondest child— Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's presence in our midst must 
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be a Bouroe of iriapiration to every one of ns. A living example of what 
faith in one’s ideals can achieve, in him yon can sea that most rare of things—a 
well-proportioned combination of lofty idealism and practical realism so far as 
this University is concerned, I am sura I am voicing the sentiments of every 
one in this gathering and of the entire Hindu community when T say that it is 
our earnest wish and prayer that he may be spared to us and to this University 
for many years to come. 

You will perhaps permit me now to say how difficult I find my task on this 
occasion to be. During the last several years my services have been requisitioned 
by several Universities to deliver convocation addresses. It may be that when a 
man has reached my years it is perhaps presumed that he must have an 
inexhaustible fund of platitudes. It is, however, forgotten that there is not much 
room for platitudes left in the make-up of a case-hardened lawyer who has 
daily to deal more with the seamy side of life than with the bright. I sometimes 
think that the time has come when Indian Universities should seriously think 
as to whether they could not dispense with ceremonial addresses on occasions 
of this character, 

There is, as I have pist said, a ceremonial side to our convocations, bnt 
as 1 view the whole matter, it seems to me that their serious side is of far 
greater eonsequence, for while on the one hand your alumni come to take leave 
of you after their five years’ stay under your fostering care and protection and 
you send them out declaring to the world that they have earned recognition at 
your hands, they enter the bigger University of the World after leaving your 
portals without knowing how the world is goin^ to treat them. The bigger 
University of life, into which they are about to enter, has its own tests. I assume 
that you have endowed them with certain intellectual and moral gifts, that you 
have unfolded before them the meandering tale of humanity, its triumphs and 
failures, its appreciation, howsoever fragmentary, of truth, its failure to avoid 
error, its conquest of nature, its advancement in knowledge, science and civilisation, 
and its relapses into savagery and barbarism. The young men, therefore, whom 
you are sending out today, deserve your best sympathy and support. At the same 
time you too aie entitled to expect that the mental and moral equipment, with 
which you axe launching them into the uncharted seas of life, may be their shield 
and protection against those perils which are awaiting them, 

I am rather anxious to speak of those peiils and speak of them with absolute 
candour. I have a very vivid recollection of my college days in the early nineties 
of the last century. The Oalcutta University had been established in 1858, the 
Allahabad Univeisity had followed in 1887. and by the nineties of the last century 
the process of leavening up had been sufficiently long at work in Northern India. 
On the intellectual side the creed of many of us in those days was summed up 
in the famous lines of Tennyson : 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change, 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Evirope than a cycle of Cathay. 

We in these Provinces had cut ourselves adrift from our old moorings. 
Sanskrit learning, except perhaps in this holy city, was at its nadir and if ever 
we cared to know what our ancient foi-efathers thought or said on matters of 
human interest, we placed our hands on the bookshelves of a library to pick out 
the ponderous volumes of the orientalists of the West, the most popular among 
them being Max Muller. Occasionally the earnest among us satisfied our conscience 
and 'national' pride by acquainting ouiselves with the writings of Dr, Bhandaikar 
and Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitter. We found some of them very pleasing, particularly 
so when they fed our pride as Hindus, and some of us took Max Muller far too 
seriously and imagined to ourselves that the last word in human wisdom had been 
uttered by our forefathers. If that was the state of education in Sanskrit, Persian 
and Uidu were taught to us in the traditional style of the middle ages, but the 
poetry of the ‘nightingale’ and the ‘rose’ and the stoiies of love-lorn Lela and 
Majnoon, and Yusuf and Zulekha were beginning to be ousted by Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Woidsworth and Tennyson. Ghalib had not come into his own and 
Iqbal’s voice had not yet been heard. There were others whose emancipated 
intellect brushed aside all that black learning with a smile and assuraed that our 
misguided ancestors lived more in a world, which was far too crowded with things 
of the spirit and too detached fiom the reality of matter In short, we had the 
seU-assuxance of youth reinforced by a supreme ignorance of our past. The light 
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that came from the West was far too dazzlinf? for us. We knew something of or 
about the great scientists oC the West, particularly those of England, scientists 
whose inventions or discoveries had led to the growth and development of industrial 
life of the West and given birth to that capitalism m the defence of which a part 
of the mad world and for the destruction of which another part of the same mad 
world are flying at each other’s throat today. This science too, we realised, had 
given it mastery of the seas and established the political domination of the restless 
West over the stagnant and slumbering continents of Asia and Africa. Apart 

from the influence of scientists, which unsettled our minds so much in those 
far-off days, I can recall the all-pervading influence of Edmund Burke, and 
particularly of John Stuart Mill, John Moiley and Herbert Spencer on our minds. 
John Stuart Mill’s essays on Liberty, on the Freedom of Woman and Representa- 
tive Government were our political Bibles. You could question them only at the 
risk of being accused by your contemporaries of unforgivable heresy. Describing 
the state of mind of the ‘Eminent Victorians’, who lived and moved in those 
days, of which John Morley was a type, Mr. Ghurchill says in his ‘Great 

Contemporaries’ ; 

“A varied but select society, observing in outward forms a strict, conventional 
morality, advanced its own culture, and was anxious to spread its amenities ever 
more widely through the nation, A sense of safety, a pride in the rapidly opening 
avenues of progress, a confidence that boundless blessings would reward political 
wisdom and civic virtue, was the accepted basis upon which the eminent Victorians 
lived and moved. Can we wonder ? Every forward step was followed by swiftly 

reaped advantages : the wider the franchise, the more solid the Btate ; the fewer 

the taxes; the more abundant the revenue : the freer the entry of goods into the 
island, the more numerous and richer were the markets gained abroad. To live 
soberly then, to walk demurely in the sunshine of fortune, to shun external adven- 
tures, to avoid entangling commitments, to enforce frugality upon Governments, to 
liberate the native genius of the country, to let wealth fructify in the pockets of the 
people, to open a career broadly and freely to the talents of every class, these were 
the paths so clearly marked, so smooth, so easy of access, and it was wise and 
pleasant to tread them”. 

John Morley’s serenity of mind and faith in the permanence of the state of 
society, which has been depicted in the above passage by Mr. Churchill, was rudely 
shaken by the ‘entrance’ of Great Britain into world war though be had already 
failed to draw the right conclusions from the successful challenge which Japan, an 
Asiatic country, haa for the first time thrown to Russia. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that be was true to his convictions.' The state of Victorian society and 
its mental make-up, which Mr. Churchill has painted, is perhaps not wholly true d 
England today, but the point to note is that although we in India lived 6,000 milea 
away from England, we accepted the ideals of Victorian society in England as 
unchangeable postulates. We hankered after them, and wonderra at first that they 
could not be reproduced in India. Of course all this is true only of the intelligent- 
sia of those days, that is to say, that section of the intelligentsia which had come 
under the spell of the West. The rest of the population knew nothing of these 
stirrings in the throbbing minds of the young men of those days. It worahipped 
its gods, as our ancestors had doua before, it followed its customs and usa^, 
it hated modernism in thought and conduct, and it reconciled itself to its fate 
whenever things went wrong with it. 

While this was the state of our society, say 50 or 60 years f^o, influences 
came into being simultaneously, which cannot, and in my opinion should not, be 
ignored. If the Bramho Samaj — earlier in date— made a limited appeal to the 
intellectual classes in Bengal, tbe Arya Samaj under the inspiring personality 
of Swami Daya Nmid made an appeal to a larger section of people in 
Northern India and certain other parts. 1 am not called upon to aiscuss its 
principles. It is enough for me to point out that being a protestant movement 
it threw a challenge to immobile orthodoxy and thus came into conflict with the 
conservative elements. It also came into conflict, as it was bound to, with certain 
proselytising creeds. Nevertheless its influence on the vast masEes of Hindu 
society was deep and extensive. While on the one hand there were people who 
looked upon it not merely as a reformist body but as a body aiming at revolutionis- 
ing certain cherished beliefs and practices, on the other hand there were others 
who denounced it as a revivalist body. In fairness to it, it must, however, be 
confessed even by those who were and have been critical of it from one point of 
view or the other, that its woik in the social and educational fields has been of 
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immense value to the country- In any case, it was the first organised movement 
which apart from its religious fervour aimed at social service. Simultaneously, 
or almost simultaneously with it, came into existence a new school of thought 
represented by the Theosophical Society, and I very well remember the time when 
those amongst us who thought that India ifas fast moving away from its ancient 
moorings, sought refuge in occultism and esoteric doctrines and worked as a 
brotherhood under the leadership of men and women born in the West, who were 
in revolt against the ‘'materialism" of Europe and found a solace in the spiritua- 
lism of the East. It was, and has been, I think, primarily a movement of the 
intellectual classes. Nevertheless it must be admitted even by its critics that its 
work also in social and educational fields has by no means been negligible. Indeed 
more positive language may be used and it may fairly be said that in a way it led 
to the establishment of this Dniversity and many other educational institutions in 
the country and to the revival of much of our forgotten culture. Other religious 
and social reformers sprang up, I shall not refer to them in detail but shall con- 
tent myself by saying that no true historian of Hindu society can ignore or mini- 
mise the influence which Paramhausa Earn Krishna, Swami Vivekaiianda or Swami 
Ram Tirtha produced on subsequent developments. 

In short in the spiritual and intellectual spheres of life there were half a 
century ago or more two influences at work : one obviously western in its origin 
and the other equally obviously eastern. While this was happening a new move- 
ment, professedly political, also came into birth and that was the Indian National 
Congress, but here again let me point out to you, what is apt to be forgotten by 
men of this generation, that the real father of this movement was an Englishman— 
Allan Octavius Hume, a member of the Indian Civil Service— and in this I shall 
be borne out by one of the few survivors from among his first apostles— I refer to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It attracted to itself from the very beginning a 
large and growing number of the intellectual and professional classes, men who 
had drunk deep of the political wisdom of Edmund Burke, Thomas Babbington 
Macaulay, John Bright, John Btuart Mill, John Morley and William Ewart Glad- 
stone. Among the early fathers of the National Congress you will find many 
English names, now almost forgotten by the present generation but still revered 
by men of my generation. They were the first pioneers of that love of freedom 
which is now the common heritage of _ us all, but in those days the Congress spoke 
with bated breath. It asked for and it appealed for the gradual introductions, the 
establishment of simultaneous examinations for the Imperial services in India, the 
larger association of Indians with Government in the actual task of administration, 
and things of that bind. It was described by Lord Dufferin as a microscopic 
minority. It was ignored first, ridiculed next and openly suspected later. It was 
bound to come into conflict with those in authoiity. It maintained that it had the 
right to interpiet the minds of the people correctly, it claimed that it knew on 

what lines people wei'e thinking, what they were aspiring after, what they 

approved of and what they did not. The claim of the Congress to be 

representative of the people was absolutely denied in those days. It waited 

and waited, it sent its deputations to England, it carried on its agitation 
in India mostly among the educated classes until a time arrived when in this 
very city of Benares it held a session over which one of the wisest and most far- 
sighted leaders of that generation presided— I refer to Gopal Krishna Gokhale. It 
was then that it demanded a constitution similar to those of the self-governing 
colonies or dominions and from that moment forward a new chapter was opened in 
our political life. A year later the great Dadabhai Naoroji presided over the Calcutta 
Congress and for the first time he put forward the demand for ‘Swaraj’. What 
did this word mean ? To demand Swaraj was in those days held in official circles 
to be a Clime — the crime of sedition. It is interesting to recall at this distance 
of time that the matter seriously engaged the attention of two learned Ju^es of 
Calcutta High Gouit, namely, Mr, Justice Saxada Charan Mitra and Mr. Justice 
Fletcher. A Conference had met at Khulna. A certain speaker had asked for 
Swaraj, which expression was translated officially as an ‘independent government,’ 
The speaker was then bound down under section 118 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, He then moved the High Court, and I shall give you here just a short 
extract from the report of this ease. In the couise of arguments the following 
observations were exchanged between the Bench and the Bar : — 

Mitra /.—What is the exact word used ? 

Jfr, White (Deputy Legal Remembrancer)— Swaraj, 

Mitra J— What does it mean ? 
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Mr. White-^Yom LordsUip can say it better, but I understand it means to 
remove the Government. 

Mitra J— Tf that be its meaning, then no editor or writer here is safe. It 
cannot mean that. 

Mr. White — But is it not the hope of a particular political party in India ? 

Ultra J— Every Indian libcs to have^ Swaraj, meaning Hume Rule. 

Mr. White — They may hoiie so, and ‘there is no harm in that. 

Fletcher J— If it means the Colonial form of Government, it is a legitimate 
aspiration of the people, 

Mr. Jackson (Counsel for the accused) — ^'Ihe literal meaning of the word is 
self-government— 'swa' means 'seif' and 'laj' means ‘government*. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji initiated the word in his speech as President of the last Calcutta Congress. 

Mitra /—Speaking for myself, I can say that the word was used by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in the sense of ‘seif-government’, and is being translated in the 
Bengali language in the same sense. 

Ultimately in their judgment the Court held that it meant Home Rule but 
that self-government would not necessarily mean the exclusion of the present 
government or independence. It may mean, as it is well understood, government by 
the people themselves under the King and under British sovereignty. The word, 
therefore, stood the challenge that was thrown to it in a court of law. It was 
not, however, until 1921 that it received the imprimatur of approval from the 
highest quarter, for in His^ Royal message to the Indian Legislature through the 
Duke of Connaught His Majesty observed as follows ; — 

For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamed 
of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day you have beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire j and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which 
my other Dominions enjoy. 

But the year 1921 marked the beginning of a new chapter altogether in our 
contemporary history. The Congress then adopted a new ideal or object — different 
perhaps from that which Mr. Justice Blitra said the word ‘Swaraj’ implied. We 
broke away from the traditional methods of work, new cries came into vogue ; a 
new situation arose under a new leadeiship. There were defections from its ranks, 
but the loss was more than made up by the huge accession to its strength. The 
movement was then sought to be made a mass movement and it did become 
that to a great extent. The thinking was done by the few, and the enthusiasm 
was furnished, as always happens in such cases, by the many. We were told that 
new ethical weapons must be forged for our political battles. Whether the cries 
or the methods were really new or were a revival of old ones, is a question cm 
which opinion may well differ, but they caught the feucy of the ina«®e6. One 
thing, however, is certain and that is that under the new orientation of nationalmm 
— an assertive and defiant nationalism — suffering or the readiness to suffer was 
considered as the moat powerful and effective weapon and the acid test of 
patriotism. Western methods of life, at least Western methods of dress, the use 
of the English language in our political work came to be decried. For a time, 
but only for a short time, the Hindus and the Mohamedana seemed to embrace 
each other. It did not, however, take long before differences grew among us. If 
even unity of ideals could be claimed at that time, it was plain that thorn was 
a great diversity of methods of approach to those ideals. For once ma op^ 
challenge seemed to have been thrown to the West. I say ‘seemed* because it did 
not take the West long before it regained its ascendancy over our minds, Yietorian 
liberalism, we were assured, was dead, and something new had to be insWled in 
its place. Again that something new came from the West. We dethroned John 
Stuart Mill, John Morley and every other god of that pantheon from thmr high 
pedestals, We replaced Uiem by Karl Marx and I^in. London began to lose 
its hold and Moscow began to cast its spell over us, Man came to be looked upon 
essentially as an economic being and if the economic basis of our life could be 
changed in India, we were told the gates of paradise would be within sight. There 
was, however, nothing peculiar to India in all this. The West itself was during 
this period pitifully torn by conflicting loyalties to divergent creeds and such is 
the^ ascendancy of the West over the Indian mind that the cries and the slogans, 
which rent the welkin in the West, were re-echoed in India. As Lord Bryce says 
of the West in his “Modern Democracies” ; 

“The other new factor (within Europe) is the emergence of a doctrine primaiily 
economic but in its consequences political, and embodying itself in the project of 
eliminating those sections of the community which either possess wealth or are 
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earning it otherwise than by manual labour, so as to create and thenceforth 
maintain a uniformity of material conditions, perhaps along with the prohibition of 
private property,” 

I myself saw something of this conflict of ideas during my repeated visits to 
Europe and contacts with different people there dining the eight or ten years 
preceding the war. Shortly before the war I was in France and some otW 
countries of Europe. As a foreigner it would be imprudent, if not audacious, on 
ray part to express any dogmatic opinions on those countiies, but from what I 
saw in Germany a year or two before the war, I can say that it did not come to 
me as a surprise that in 1939 war broke out in Europe, involving practically the 
whole of the world ; nor did it come to me as a surprise that France fell after a few 
weeks’ struggle. Those impressions have been further strengthened in my case by 
some of the nooks that have recently come out, particularly the book by Andre 
Mauroia, which vividly describe the condition of things in France during the 
invasion. 

The thoughtful among you are hound to ask yourselves some searching 
questions. What is going to be the future of the civilisation of the West ? Is 
it going to be a perpetual fight between one ‘ism’ and another 'ism’, between one 
theory and another, between one set of ideas and another ? Is humanity going to 
be bled to death and civilisation going to disappear because the genius of scientists 
and the untold wealth of Western countries has invented, or is inventing, diabolical 
machines which can bring us only the peace of the grave ? Were our ancestors, 
at whose ignorance we oHen marvel, less happy than we are today ? If Europe 
has got to make a choice today between rival theories, must wc also necessarily 
make the same choice ? If the independence of the warring countries in the West, 
which have for centuries, or at any rate for a very long time, enjoyed complete 
freedom within their borders, can be trampled under feet within a few weeks in 
the case of some and a few months in the case of others, what is going to happen 
to that independence which we are aspiiing after ? Can non-violence be our shield 
against a ruthless aggressor who believes, or affects to believe that he has a mission 
from God or from anti-God ? Must we copy civilized Europe in organising 
violence for suppressing the freedom of others who want to think their own 
thoughts and live their own lives ? Must humanity be cast everywhere in every 
clime and country into the same mould ? Must human thought and conduct be 
standardised everywhere ? There are many more questions which I conld suggest 
for your consideration. It would be piesuraptuous on my part to answer any one 
of those questions dogmatically but I do suggest that at a eiitical juncture like this 
there must be some men in the countiy, who should consider it their duty to apply 
their minds to these questions and to enlighten their less-knowing countrymen. 
Am I indulging in vain hope when I say that again for these ‘some men’, we 
must look to our Universities ? 

Speaking of the Univeisities of the West in the early part of the nineteenth 
century a learned American writer says : — 

“The Universities of the period were not only scientific but also political 
centres. By fostering national sentional sentiments they played a significant 
role in the political evolution of the various countries. German universities, such 
as Beilin and Breslau, led the nationalistic movement durisg the War of Liberation 
(1813-14) ; their professors and students through organisations such as the 
Burschenschaft educated the general public politically and spread the idea of 

national unity Guizot, Cousin and Villeraain in Paris aided in the liberalisation 

of French politics... {Spanish universities were instrumental for the downfall of 
Napoleon and in the spreading of liberal doetiines, Copenhagen and Christiauia 
(now Oslo) universities weie centres of Danish and Norwegian nationalism, Warsaw 
and Vilna of Polish and Pest of Hungarian. Moscow, Kazan, Kharkov, Bt. 
I-*eterBburg and Kiev promoted Slavic studies and were the nuclei of intellectual 
as well as political pan-vSlavism”. 

I have often wondered whether our Universities are discharging this function 
ill the manner in which they should.^ There is a cultural and an intellectual 
side to our national movement in the development and guidance of which the 
Universities can play a great, hoiiouiable, and enduring part. To be absolutely 
frank with you I do not look upon it as a contribution to the dealing and 
development of political ideas or the strengtliening of the national movement 
that we should^ hear so much of strikes in our Univeisities and Colleges, or that 
the generous sentiments and the unbounded energy of our youth — the future 
woikers apd leaders— should be dissipated in the repetition of party slogans or the 
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performance of peripatetic exercises necessarily involred in processions of protest 
X might have been more discreet and kept silent, but 1 know that my fate for 
uttering these words cannot be worse than that of stout-hearted leaders like Mr, 
Rajagopalachari and Mr. Eatyamurti. 

Speaking for myself I b'ave no hesitation in saying tliat I should expect our 
Universities to become the emporiums or dealing houses of our political ideas. 
T can fairly say that I have kept in touch with tho output of our Universities, 
hut if I may speak with absolute candour, I think that excepting in very rare 
instances I have not seen much evidence of any effort to approach the problems 
that are awaiiiug solution in a dispassionate spirit. It ig unfortunate that this 
should be so, for while [larty has i^s use in practical politics, subservience to it 
on the part of those who profess to guide us has a blighting influence on their 
minds and the mind of those whom they wish to enlighten. It has often seemed 
to me that we pay a lip homage to the idea of nationalism and democracy, and 
wittingly or unwittingly we have been submitting to the autocracy of certain ideas 
and certain slogans. Nationalism in Enro})e was said to have sprung from the 
loins of the French Revolution. Essentially it was geogi aphical, it then became 
an ethnic phenomenon until it became clear that “the natural goal of every' national 
movement is the creation, maintenance and increase in power of a national state.*’ 
From the evils of nationalism in Europe— and they are and have been freely 
emphasised by its critics— people have sought refuge in internationalism and today 
in Europe you have all these ideas in the melting pot with the result that you 
hear more of the New Order than of “nationalism’’ oi... ‘“inter-nationalism.” 8o 
devious is human history that Democracy, nationalism and internationalism “having 
for the moment received the sentence of the death, the will of a single man or 
of the chosen few among his followers must be imposed upon all men and all 
countries. Whatever be the evils of “Nationalism’’ in Europe I think nationalism 
is a necessity with us and before we think of inter-nationalism or the New Order 
or the Federation of the world, I think we must allow nationalism a fair chance 
in oiir own country. Its task may be less ambitious than it was in Europe ; 
nevertheless it is more important in so far as it has got to surmount difficulties 
and barriers which are peculiar to us. The peculiar mission of nationalism in 
India, with its different religious creeds and different languages, should be to 
federate different sections of the community giving them full freedom in mattera 
that affect them peculiarly but harnessing them all to the service of the common 
land. Nationalism in India must seek not to supersede old cultures but to 
supplement them by a common culture and system of life to germinate and foster 
those ideas which alone can secure the integrity of the country and its unimi^ed 
progress. 

What then is the part which we are entitled to expect the Universities to play 
in the, development of our national life ? First and foremost, I submit we should 
expect our Universities not merely to impart education in modern sciences and 
different branches of knowledge, hut to bring about a synthesis of Indian culture. 
I use the world ‘culture’ in its largest sense. I should like our young men to 
remember that Indian culture is a validated moasic and indeea it would be 
difficult to claim for any culture in the world that in the course of its development 
it had not been influenced by other cultures. I have always mainfeiinea that 
while it is correct to say that there is such a thing as Hindu philosophy and such 
a thing as Muslim philosophy, it is absurd to maintain in the year 1^1 that 
there is such a thing as a purely Hindu culture, and such a thing as a purely 
Muslim culture. As time has gone on in our history tibae has been a remarkable 
blending and fusion of the original Hindu culture with that culture, which is 
popularly called the Muslim culture but which is clearly traceable to countries 
like Persia and to a certain extent Arabia, with the r^ult tiiat\ at least in 
Northern India during the last three hundred years or more a mixed common 
culture has grown up which may truly be said to be ‘Indian culture'. It may be 
that among the Hindus, elements of Hindu thought and Hindu philosophy and 
Hindu mode of life may predominate ; it may equally be that among the Muslima 
the elements of Muslim thought and Muslim philosophy and Muslim mode of life 
may predominate *, nevertheless the mixture of the two and its existence as a 
single entity cannot be denied and in my opinion it would neither be wise nor 
patriotic to do anything to destroy this common culture and for the Hindus 
to substitute for it an unadulterated Hindu culture and for the Muslims to substi- 
tute for it an unadulterated Muslim culture. Remember also that the last two 
hundred years of association with the West have also profoundly affected 
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our mode of tliinking and even our mode of life. As your distinguished Vice- 
Chan<‘eIIor has said in a recent book of Ms with that detachment, which is 
chaiacteiistic of a philosopher, 

“Today the whole world is in fusion and all is in motion. East and 
West aie fertilising each other, not for the first time. May we not strive for a 
philosophy whieh will combine the best^ of European humanism and Asiatic 
religion, a philosophy profounder and more living than either, endowed with greater 
spiritual and ethical force, which will conquer the hearts of men and compel 
peoples to acknowledge its sway ?” 

Again at another place in the same book, “Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought’ which due to his kindness I have lately been reading, our philosopher 
Vice-Chancellor observes as follows :~- 

' Science cannot minister to the needs of the soul ; dogmatism cannot meet 
the needs of the intellect. Atheism and dogmatism, scepticism and blind faith, 
are not the only alternatives. They are the twin fruits on the same branch, the 
positive and negative poles of the same tendency. We cannot combat the one 
without combating the other. In the battle fields of Spain wc find massacre, 
arson, despotic control. Both sides are as rntlrlcss in their action, in their war 
of creeds, in their determination to stamp out the bestial thing— Marxist atheism 
or dogmatic Christianity. Is it a matter for surprise that some people believe 
that a malignant demon sat by the cradle of the unfortunate human race ? 

“We require a religion which is both scientific and humanistic. Religion, 
science and humanism were sisters in ancient India ; they were allies in Greece. 
They must combine today if we are to attract all those who are equally indifferent 
to organised religion and atheism, to supernaturalism and nihilism. We need a 
spiritual home, where %ve can live without surrendering the rights of reason or 
the needs of humanity. Reverence for truth is a moral value. It is dearer than 
Buddha or Jesus. Truth is opposed, not to reason or the Greek spirit, but to 
dogma and fossilized tradition. "We cannot rest the case of religion any more on 
dogmatic supernaturalism.” 

Next I suggest that one great service, which our Universities can render 
to the country, is that they may encourage and foster aAnong those who are 
committed to their charge, those habits of thought and conduct which alone can 
be the true foundation, of a true democracy. Again as Lord Bryce says : 

“Democracy assumes not merely intelligence, but an intelligence elevated by 
honour, purified by sympathy, stimulated by a sense of duty to the community. 
It relies on the people to discern these qualities and choose its leaders by them.” 

It is remarkable that in this matter the views of this philosopher-statesman 
of England should coincide with those of Sir Radhakrishnan. “The future of 
democracy”, says Lord Bryce, “is a part of two larger branches of enquiry, the 
future of religion and the prospects of human progress.” I shall beg you to 
compare this wise observation of Lord Bryce with that of Sir Radhakrishnan, 
whicn I have quoted above. Perhaps you will excuse a man of my way of thinking 
if he may venture most heartily to emphasise what Sir Radhakrishnan has, 
in his inimitable language, spoken of as the “opposition of truth to dogma and 
fossilized tradition”. 

The greatest need perhaps of Indian democaraey, that is yet to be, is leader- 
ship. It is inevitable in conditions, such as we are witnessing today in onr 
country, that our thoughts should often be running on sectional or party lines and 
in the clash of ideas that we notice in the country, there should be not only con- 
flict between one community and another but between one party and another. In 
the midst of this clash there is nothing more easy for each party and each commu- 
nity than to assume that it is or at least it represents the entire nation, or that it 
constitutes a separate nation. We sometimes delude ourselves with superficial his- 
torical analogies. When we are quarrelling on the question of Indian languages, we 
refer to the multiplicity of languages in Switzerland and South Africa, if we do 
not do worse. We juBtify outbursts of religious intolerance by pointing to certain 
chapters in the history of other countries and we always take care to point out that 
it is the presence of the ‘third party’ and Us machiavellian machinations, which 
are far more responsible than our^ own conduct, our own omissions, our own failings, 
for that spiiit of disunity, which is at the present moment disfiguring our public 
life. I do not. propose to examine the truth of any one oL these justifying 
pleas. IjBt it be granted that each one of them is true and valid, but I 
cannot _ help thinking that we have allowed our pride and our prejudices to 
stand ' in our way. If wa know that there are soma scheming people about, whq 
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think that their chance lies in our continued disunity, \?hy do we play their game 7 
Why call we not rise superior to these conditions ? It seems to me that if we want 
to establish a really democratic state of society and government, we need not para- 
lyse our whole activity merely because we cannot attain perfection immediatelyi 
or adopt a system which would stand teat of the most fastidious conformist to the 
fundamentals of western democracy. We must, therefore, look to a new kind of 
leadership in place of that which begins and ends with party supremacy, Again, if 
I may be permitted to quote Lord Bryce : 

“The predominance of Party in democracies has made us, when we talk of 
leadership, think primarily of the militant function of the general who directs a 
political campaign and bears, like the champions in ancient warfare, th^runt of 
battle in his own person. But the best kind of leader has a duty to the whole 
people as well as to his party. If he is in power, he must think first of the national 
welfare ; if he is in opposition he has nevertheless the responsibility of directing the 
minds and the wills of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
the policy of the Administration. In both cases his actions as well as his views 
and arguments and exhortations, have weight with the whole nation for good or 
for evil.” 

I do not expect general agreement with these views. Some of these, I fear, 
may be described as mere platitudes, they may even be condemned as intolerable 
heresies, but I hold very strongly that the Universities must recognise their resMn- 
sibiUty in providing the type of leaders, who feel that they owe duty to the wWe 
people and not merely to their party, for I fear at the present moment the nation 
has receded in the background and party is occupying the forefront. Even if I am 
told by some that my whole argument rests on the false assumption that there is 
already a nation in esse, 1 shall not demur to that criticism, but I shall venture to 
say tiiat if the nation is not an accepted fact, yet the necessity of its creation in 
the future must be recognised by all unless, of course, we have made up our minds 
that India must in future consist of a loosely united congeries of different commu- 
nities, actuated by different ideals and impelled by different urges. To achieve this 
object we shall have to learn the supreme lesson of compromise in politics — a lesson 
to which all human history bears witness, a lesson which, when forgotten, has led 
to disastrous results in the history of humanity. Summing up the career of Julius 
Caesar, Mommsen says in a remarkable passage in his “History of Rome” : 

“Caesar is, in fine, perhaps the only one of those mighty men, who has preser- 
ved to the end of his career the statesman’s tact of discriminating between the 
possible and the impossible, and has not broken down in the task which for nobly 
gifted natures is the most difficult of all — the task of recognising when on the 
pinnacle of success, its natural limite, Whiat was possible he performed and left 
the possible good undone for the sake of the impossible better, never disdained at 
least to mitigate by palliatives evils that were incurable.” 

K you want to be convinced of the soundness of principle which guided 
Julius Osesar, compare the Rome of his time with the Rome of the time of Musso- 
lini. It is for the cultivation of some such spirit among your alumni that I earne- 
stly plead, 

“A political institution”, so said a great English statesman once, “is a machine *, 
the motive power is the national character, Witn that it rests, whether the machine 
will benefit society, or destroy it. Society in this country (by which he meant 
England) is perplexeo, almost paralysed ; in time it will move, and it will devise. 
How are the elements of the nation to be blended agmn together 7 In what spirit 
is that reorganisation to take place 7” How this description of the England of 
three generations back is true of India today is a matter for you to consader. The 
main questions, therefore, which must engage the attention of all thoughtiul men 
are those formulated by Disraeli. How are the elements of the ‘nation’ to be 
blendgd together in India ? In what spirit is that reorganisation to take place 7 
These are questions which can easily be answered by enthusiastic party politicians 
according to their lights, but their answers will not, I fear, lead to a solution which 
may plant our feet on the road to uninterrupted progress. They have, I fear, 
failed to do so until the present moment. Each one of the parties can justify 
itself in the light of the axioms which it has adopted or prescribed 
for itself, but from a national point of view, I fear, each one of those 
parties is as far-off to-day from the solution of our problems as it was 
10 years ago or more. Perhaps we are farther away. We want, we say, an 
absolutely free Constitution. I agree that that constitution ^ould be the 
constitution of a fully free and self-governing country, but the real problem is not 

47 
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that are placed before you, to correlate the theories of life, howsoever attractive they 
may appear in cold print, to the facts of life, and above all to cultivate a spirit 
of humility and avoid that snobbery, which is very often the mark of a person of 
little learning. If this is the advice that I am going to give you for your intellectual 
life, I shall only venture to suggest to you that there is a deeper life tl^an mere 
intellectual life, and that is the spiritual and moral life in the truest sense of the 
word. In the actual affairs of life there will be many occasions on which you will 
be called upon to prove your fidelity to those principles which you have been 
taught here or which you will gather from books. Such occasions* are the supreme 
tests of a man’s moral vitality and I sincerely hope and trust that you may fully 
stand those tests. It is in the ordinary affairs of life, in your dealings with your 
friends and with your enemies, with your neighbours and strangers, and with others 
less happily circumstanced than you are, that you can show whether the principles 
which you have imbibed here have become a part and parcel of your life, and thus 
and thus alone can you jiistify the reputation of this great University. There is 
great wisdom in the old adage “Every tree is known by the fruit it bears”, Let 
the fruits of this University be such as will be its best title to gloiT. 


The Andhra University Convocation 

• The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the honhle 
Nawah Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur^ Member for Edzication, the Nizamis 

Executive Council and Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University at the fifteenth 
Convocation oj the Andhra University held on the 6th, December 1941. 

Your Excellency, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

First of all, let me express my thanks to His. Excellency the Chancellor for 
having done me the honour of inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address at 
this young University. I am all the more grateful as it gives me the opportunity 
of visiting once more this enchanting spot with its cliffs and wide expanse of sea, 
a place so ideally suited to a seat of learning ; and to this is added the pleasure 
of meeting once again my friend, Dr, 0. R. Reddy, your distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, for whom I share in common with you a deep regard and* affection. 

I have a pleasant recollection of my former visit, and of the courtesy and 
hospitality of Dr. Reddy. He showed me round the University, and I remember 
admiring what I saw of it, more especially the Science laboratories where 1 was 
struck with the air of qiiiet and earnest woik which prevailed in the place, while 
I was also deeply impressed by what I learnt of the achievements in Science of 
your University. 

I was on - a pleasant mission. As a token of its friendship and good-will the 
State of Hyderabad had made a small donation towards the objects of the Andhra 
University, and I was sent to Waltair in order to discuss with the Vice-Chancellor 
the allocation of the money. Later on. Dr. Reddy returned the compliment by 
visiting Hyderabad when he delivered with his customary eloquence and breadth 
of vision the Convocation Address of 1938 before the Osmania XJniversity. He had 
had contacts with some people in Byberabad before, but the visit of which I am 
speaking marked the^ beginning of closer relations between the two Universities 
which 1 hope will continue to develop. As an instance of co operation between the. 
two institutions 1 may mention the proposed publication of Dr. Gangoli’s book on 
Andhra Sculpture which is to be printed in Hyderabad and published conjointly 
by both the Universities. 

I belong to Hyderabad which lies in the Telingana, a part of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, which possesses great historical interest for * tire 
Andhra people. They are an ancient race, but no written chronicles exist of the 
earliest period of their history. What is known of it can be gathered from ancient 
inscriptions and archaeological relies as well as from the notices of foreign travellers 
who have from time to time visited the country. For instance, the Andhra Kingdom 
is mentioned by Megasthenes and by Marco Polo and others. But His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions are a veritable storehouse of archseological material 
which throws considerable light on remote times. Paljeolithic and Neolithic remains 
are scattered all over the country, Pre* historic graves, technically known as cairns, 
cpmlechs and dolmens have been discovered at Mania Ali, a few miles from the 
city of Hyderabad, and also at Doruakal and Hanamkonda. At Maski and its 
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neighbourhood in the Raichur District, large quantities of beads ha?e been found, 
some of them bearing a resemblance to those found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

Quite recently the remains of an Andhra city of great antiquity have been 
brought to light at Kondapur some fifty miles from Hyderabad. Excavations 
are in progress and objects of great interest like ancient coins, jewellery and 
pottery have been found which tell us something more about the ancient Andhra 
civilization. They form a fascinating subject of study and research. 

About a year ago, a collection of 1,200 palm-leaf manuscripts, most of them 
written in Telugu, was acquired by the Osmania University, These ancient 
manuscripts open up another field of research and may prove of historical and 
literary value. 

In times of which historical records exist, the Nizam’s Dominions formed 
the seats of more than one dynasty of Andhra Kings, for instance, the Vakatakas, 
the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas and the Kakatiyas. The last-named dynasty 
reigned at Warangal. They were great builders and have left us monuments of 
their rule in the shape of forts and. civil buildings which were repaired by their 
Muhammadan successors. They also constructed the great tanks at Pakbal and 
Ramappa which exist to this day. Of the temples built by them, the one of the 
“thousand pillars” near Warangal as well as those at Palampet and Pangal are the 
most famous. 

Warangal was the “Andhra-nagari” of the Telugu poet Vidyanatha. It 
seems to have been a wonderful city. We are told that it had golden gates 
opening on the high road filled with a busy traffic. Along it marched picturesque 
processions of gaily caparisoned horses and elephants and companies of foot- 
soldiers. There were cockfights, ram- fights and other public amusements which 
attracted great crowds. The stately edifice of an Art Gallery adorned a portion 
of the city showing the love of the Andhra for the fine arts. Warangal was also 
the city in whose vicinity was composed and sung in Telugu the Maha Bhagwat 
which has become immortalised in Telugu literature. 

An inscription found near Warangal gives a curious list of imported goods 
including such things as “perfumes, toilet goods, pepper, honey, zinc, copper and 
other metals, camphor, sandal-wood, silk thread and ivory, coral, pearls and cut 
(precious) stones, indigo, fruits and condiments,” on all of which duty was levied 
in kind. Some of the items in this list show the infiuence of women in creating 
a demand for articles that were aids to feminine beauty. 

The ancient Andhra capital of Paithan or Pratisthanapura on the Godaveri 
in the north-eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions was an emporium of trade, 
where goods were import^ through* the port of Broach and exported vm 
Masulipatam or Masalia to countries as far off as China. Ivory and muslia were 
exported to Rome through Vizagapatam and Masulipatam. The Roman gold and 
silver coins found in the Dominions bear testimony to this trade. Pliny compMias 
that 'India drained Rome of wealth to the tune of £600,000 every year in return 
for luxuries. Petronius and Seneca also condemned the Roman fondnas for 
muslin and ivory and laid the blame for such expensive tastes on the ladies. 

Thus, the State of Hyderabad has indissoluble cnltural and economic links 
with the Andhra people who have contributed not a little to the commcM enltnre 
and civilization. The Telugu language is one of the regional languigw of 
Nizam’s Dominions, and its study has been provided for in the Osmania University 
up to its highest standards. It is taught through its own medium in keeping 
with the University Charter in the same way as the other languages spoken in tbi 
Dominions. In Mr. Subba Rao, the Telugu E^der, the Osmania tFniversity bais 
a scholar and a poet whose name is known wherever the Telugu language Is 
spoken. Facilities^ for original research in Telugu and other local languages 
are provided by the Univerifcy and scholamhiiM for res^rch awarded. 

The Quin Shahi Kings of Golconda were great patrons of Telugu learning. 
The Telugu poet Addanki Gangadhara Eavi received the patronage of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah whose military exploits he celebrated in a poena which is still extant. 
Indeed Ibrahim’s accession to the throne was due largely to Hindu support. 
He was a ppuiar monarch and was known to the Hindus as ‘'Malik Ibharam.® 
One of his officers, Amin Khan, stationed at Patancbaru, followed his master’s 
example and encouraged Telugu literature. His wife was known for her acts of 
charity to the poor in the district. 

The Qutb Shahi armies were composed of both Hindus and Muslims who 
vied with each other in their loyalty to the Sovereign. Ihe Andhras were advanced 
to high ofiice in the Kingdom. The famous ministers, Yenkanna and Madanna^ 
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were all-powerful during the time of the last of the Qutb Shahi Kings. These 
inonarchs were patrons of calligraphy among other arts, and during their rule 
Telugu calligraphy is said to have received a great impetus. Telugu had a status 
next to Persian in the State. 

The Qutb Shahi Kings showed a catholic spirit of religious tolerance, and the 
MadJawa Brahmin monks enjoyed their especial favour and received generous 
gifts of land. The Muslim rulers of the Deccan as well as the Moghul Emperors 
made liberal endowments of land for the upkeep of temples. Many of these 
grants continue to this day ; the temple at Bhadrachalam is a notable instance 
of a Hindu shiine which enjoys such a grant. 

The comingling of the Hindu and Muslim civilizations into a harmonious 
whole is one of the most interesting phenomena of history. The Muslims brought 
about a different standard of living and introduced refinements in such matters 
as food and dress. They instituted a revenue and a judicial system and laid down 
a court ceremonial which is followed bjr Indian Durbars to this day. Muslim rule 
moreover strongly influenced the social life and religious thought of the time. Its 
tendency was to bring aboirt a compromise between the Hindu and the Muslim 
beliefs. Thus Hindu religious leaders arose both in the North and the South who 
formed sects that were more or less monotheistic, and many Hindus venerated 
Muslim saints in common with the Muslims. Earaauaud and Kabir in the North 
and Basav, the founder of the Lingayat sect, in the South, are examples of such 
religious rerormers. The Muslims on their part adopted many of the habits and 
customs of the Hindus, such as marriage ceremonies, festivals, fairs and even 
certain popular superstitions. 

The regular written history of the country was due to the Muslims. The his- 
tory of the Deccan in particular owes much to the Muslim historians from the 9th 
century A.D. onwards. In this connection may be mentioned “Earishta/* to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of medieval Indian history. The Arabs were also 
great geographers and travellers. 

In other sciences, however, such as mathematics and astronomy, the Hindus 
possessed highly developed systems of their own, and the Muslims owe a good deal 
to them in regard to these sciences. But the Arabs also bad their own systems of 
science and two peoples exchanged much knowledge, each side borrowing what it 
lacked from the other. Thus, the Hindus borrowed from the Muslims many astro- 
nomical technical terms and the calculation of latitudes and longitudes while the 
Muslima caused to be translated into Persian from the Sanskrit many recondite 
works on the different branches of mathematics. As regards handicrafts, the Muslims 
introduced the manufacture of paper, the art of enamelling and the process of 
damascening steel as well as the manufacture of certain kinds of woollen cloth. 
The two systems of medicine, the Ayurvedic and the Yunani, run parallel to this 
day and are availed of by the people of both races. 

Music ill India is entirely a Hindu art which the Muslims acquired although, 
strangely enough, some of the best musicians were Muslims. Among the fine arts, 
sculpture was forbidden to the Muslims by their religion. Painting was also negle- 
cted by them for similar reasons although a Moghul school of painting and 
portraiture did spring up which betrayed Persian as well as Hindu influence. The 
pictures of this school were flat in perspective but exquisite in the matter of detail. 
But it produced nothing so great as the Ajaiita paintings which were probably the 
handiwork of Andhra artists. 

The artistic sense of the Muslima found expression rather in their architecture. 
They built beautiful buildings, some of which are still extant in Hyderabad, Auran- 
gabad, Bidar and other places, whilst many others are in ruins. The style of this 
architecture in the Deccan is somewhat different fiom that in the North and again 
shows Persian as well as Hindu influence ; but nowhere is it purely Saracenic. On 
the Andhia side, as^ Jjonghui’st points out in his book on the Hampi ruins, 
most of the civil buildings at Hampi — Vijayanagara— -show the influence of the 
Islamic style. Thus, what may be called “Indian architecture,” is one more ex-* 
ample of the remarkable blending of the aesthetic tastes and the culture of the 
two peoples. 

But most remarkable of all was the growth of a commonly understood langu- 
age. The Muslima in addition to their Persian and Arabic adopted a North-Indian 
language which they called “Hindi” and which in Persian means the language of 
Hind or India. It has been linguistically classed by Grierson and others as 
‘’Western Hindi.” With tins language many Arabic and Persian words became 
intermixed. These were chiefly nouns or substantives, the verbs and other parts of 
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speech remaining Hindi as well as the syntax In course of time, this mixed 
dialect developed into a regular language and came to be known as Urdu. This 
new tongue showed remarkable virility and a capacity for absorbing words from all 
languages, including European languages, such as English, French and Portuguese. 
The simpler and less pedantic form of it (sometimes called “Hindustani”) has 
come to be the linqua franca of practically the whole of India, more especially for 
those who do not undervStand English. It is understood from Kasniir to Mysore 
and from Bombay to Bengal. The Congiess Governments aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, tried to plant it under 
the name of "Hindi” in areas as remote from its home as Madras. Outside the 
borders of India, it is understood wherever Indiana are to be found. Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and poetry, have been and are Hindus, whilst 
some of the earlier writers of Hindi, like Abdur Rahim and Kabir, were Muslims, 
It will thus be seen that Urdu, so far from being a foreign tongue is a popular 
language of India. It is the result of intimate Hindu-Muslim relations and is now 
being affected by intercourse with Europeans. Nevertheless, it remains an Aryan 
tongue and it would be wrong to call it a Perso-Arabic language just at it would 
be wrong to call English a Greeco-Latin language on account of the large number 
of Greek and Latin words found in it. 

The Osmania University has taken the bold step of adopting Urdu as its 
medium of instruction not only because it is the official and generally liked 
language of the State, but also because owing to its vast mixed TOcabulary it is 
understood throughout the greater part of India. Its adoption is one more 
step towards the evolution of a common lingua franca. The local or 
regional languages could not have been used for this purpose because 
there are three such languages in Hyderabad State, which would have meant the 
creation of three or fonr Univeiities— a task which was obviously impossible. 
Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua franca. Nevertheless, the regional 
languages, including Telugu, are taught up to the highest University standards and 
through their own medium, as I have already stated, so that the SL A. examination 
of the Osmania University may be passed in any one of them. There are few 
Universities in India which impart education up to such a high standard in 
these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects taught in the 
University courses, the Bureau of Translation and Compilation attached to the 
Osmania University has done great service to the Urdu language by adding 
materially to its stock of learned literature. It has translated many books and 
has also compiled some books on subjects as varied as Mathematics. Science, 
Biology, Medicine, Law, History, Philosophy and Economics. Indeed tiie 
University would not have been able to go on with its work had not tbase books 
been available. The work of the Bureau is making further progress, ami a rich 
glossary of technical terms has also been compiled under its auspices for 
publication. 

This experiment~if experiment it can be called— has been successful as tha 
students have shown a better grasp of their subjects than is possesses! by %)eo 
who use a ford^n medium of instruction, and they have cous^nentiy developed 
greater originality. This is amply shown by the series of brilliant soccesaea 
attained by Osmania students at other Univeraities in India and abroad, and by 
the sound scholarly work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an Indian language is 
likely to become popular as it gives a clearer grasp of the subject to the student 
who has not to struggle with the difficult!® of a fordgn tongue in the jgmems 
of learning other subjects. I would not dierefore be surprised if the Andhra 
University were found one day to have adopted Telugn as its medium of instruction. 
You would find the change conducive to original thought among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of your educational ideals. This 
does not mean the neglect of ' English ; for 1 am one of those who believe that 
English would be better acquired if it were pursued as a separate subject by 
itself, its literature deeply studied and its grammar riioronghly mastered. 1 believe 
that such a specialised study would improve the knowledge of English and save 
those mistakes in English being made which are only too common ia India today. 
The foundations of such a thorough study of English should be Iwd in the schools 
which feed the University although it need not necwsarily form the medium of 
instruction. 

Your University is famous for its Science, and the researches of some of your 
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professors have been published in countries outside India. Science possesses a 
high culUual value apart from its practical utility. It teaches us to observe 
accurately and to draw correct conclusions from observation and experiment. 
In a word, it promotes the spirit of intelligent enquiry into the truth which is 
the foundation of all knowledge. 

At the same time, the value of n classical education is not to be underrated. 
Sanskrit scholarship, like Greek, I^atiu and Arabic scholarship, has cultural value 
of a very high order. The ancients weie great thinkers and philosophers ; 
moreover some of the best poetry ever written was composed by the ancients! 
The fins culture derived from the study of the classics has rightly been called 
"humanistic” as it humanises us. At the same time, it dpes not make us unpracti- 
cal, for men with a classical education have over arid over again proved their 
worth in many practical walks of life, lb would be a pity to allow this ancient 
learning to decline. Our Universities should have a strong classical side so that 
those who desire to pursue these humane studies may have ample opportunities 
for domg so. 

The cultivation of the Fine Arts is often neglected in our Universities. 
JEsthetic taste—a love of what is beautiful — must be cultivated, for the cult of 
the beautiful refines and elevates human nature. There is in many people a latent 
talent for creative art. Their sense of beauty seeks to express itself in some form 
of Art, whether it bo drawing, painting, music or architecture. Such talent must 
be discovered and encouraged. It should be remembered that the culture of a 
people fimls expression in its works of ait. The cultural value of Art is 
inestimable. 

I have dwelt on the cultural aspect of some of the subjects that are taught, 
or can be taught, in oiu Universities. Each one of them_ contains in itself all the 
elements of a libeial education. Unfortunately our University courses are too 
often dominated by examinations, and the interest of the student seems to him 
to lie in learning by rote such ^ answers as he considers will ‘‘pay” in the exa- 
mination. But, given eathusiatio teachers who enter into the spirit of their 
subject, the present defects can bs overcome and the studies made both richer 
and more interesting. Perhaps examinations also can be so devised as to 
discourage cramming, 

"What is the aim of University education ? This is a difficult question to answer 
as the aims and ideals of different nations and even of individuals differ in many 
respects. But probably no one will deny that, generally speaking, the aim of 
education should be to bring out what is beat in us so that we may be able to 
discharge our duties in life the best way possible. If this aim has been 

correctly stated, University education should be the final or highest stage 
in our preparation for life. Examinations are not an end in themselves. 
They are merely stepping-stones on the uphill road to the goal we have set before 
us. The road is long and the marching weary, and we shall have to do much 
besides passing examinations in order to reach our goal. Submission to discipline 
is essential to success as no University organisation is possible without it. The 
vital importance of discipline has been fully demonstrated in the present war 
among all nations. As for the young men in our Univerailies, discipline in their 
case should be as far as possibie self-imposed. This means self-control ; for 
surrender to one’s own desires and passions is like being a slave to an evil master. 
A good rule of conduct is to do nothing that would bring discredit on the alma 
mater. We must judge our actions by this test. 

There has been a tendency towards indiscipline recently in some of our 
Universities which is a danger sign in University education. Apart from this, I 
sometimes wonder _ whether as much cultural benefit as possible is derived by the 
students in these institutions. Our Univeisities have undoubtedly attracted young 
professors of gieat ability and have become centres of remarkable intellectual 
activity, and not^ seldom of original research ; but what usually takes place in most 
Indian Universities is intensive ciamming during term time followed by an orgy of 
exa.minations at the end of the^ term. The social amenities and cultural activities 
wffiich one associates with ’varsity life are rarely to be found. Conditions, however, 
are now improving, and in most of our residential Universities attempts are being 
made with some success to interest the students in things other than their 
text-hooks. I am glad to see that in the Andhra University extra-curricular 
activities of great diversity of interest are provided. 

In a residential University much benefit can be derived by the students living 
in the same precincts with professors or dons of high character and great eruditioq, 
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It is said about Erasmus that when he declined to lecture at the Leyden Univeraity 
on the {ground that he was too old to do so, the tlniversity informed him that he 
need not take the troul)le to lec-tiire as his mere presence and inspiration were 
considered a liberal eduction for the yoiin}^ men. 

In physical culture we may take a lebon from the Swedes and Czccho-Slovaks 
who have shown what a national system of sueh culture can do to make a people 
strong, and to reduce to a minimum disease and bodily infirmity. It should be 
possible for our Universities to take the lead in promoting a system of physical 
culture which would help our voung men to become strong and cauable of making 
good soldiers. 

It has been well said that one of the surest marks of a gentleman is that he 
instinctively avoids hurting the feelings of others. I think this is an excellent test 
of the good manners that we have a right to expect from young men with a 
University training. 

Finally, I do not believe in a godless education. Religion must be assigned 
its rightful place in any University scheme. To quote my orvn words in a sfveech 
delivered elsewhere, ‘‘Our life is not the alpha and omega of existence and 
would be incomprehensible or even meaningless without reference to something 
higher. We live and move and have our being in the Deity.” From strong faith 
in God and trust in him you will fiind that you derive great moral and spiritual 
strength in your daily work and^ siipport in the hour of trial and tribulation. 

I am sure our Universities are capable of attaining to all these ideals. If 
they can produce men who are sixirtsmen and gentlemen in the best sense of the 
word, and at the same time men of high culture as well as erudition, the time, 
labour and money spent on the Universities will have been repaid a thousandfold. 

One word about the war before I close. The war is our war as much as that 
of anybody else. We are fighting in defence of our country, our liberties and of 
the ideals for which our whole educational system stands It is absurd to bargain 
or to propose any conditions for defending our own hearths and homes and every- 
thing we hold dear. This is no time for party strife or internal dissension. Let us 
unite and face the common danger. We must prepare and organise ourselves for 
defence, and all other considerations must be subordinate to this stern necessity. 
Education alone must go on, for to interrupt or retard it would bo false economy. 
In the words of His Excellency the Viceroy, “Eduction is a vital service a^d it 
should not be intemipted ” 

I thank you again for having given me the opportunity of addre^ing you on 
this occasion. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The foUovdng is the text of the Address delivered at the Twentieth Annual 
Convocation of the University of Lucknow by Sri C, Rajagopalachari on the ISth, 
December, 1941. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and Graduates, 

It is nnnec^sary to say that I felt greatly honoured when I received your 
invitation to deliver the customary address at this Convocation. I was taapped by 
the flattering invitation, but I reap the consequences now. Hundreds of convocation 
addresses have been delivered already and it _ is difficult to produce anything 
interesting by way of novelty. Even the most important advice which should bo 
tendered to the young graduates has nee^esarily become too stale to make any 
useful impression. Every one of you must have read ejceelleot thiuj^ in the course 
of your studies before graduation. If such reading has not made any impression 
on you, it would be vain for me to attempt to achieve anything by a few minutes 
talk on this occasion. Most of the young people assembled here must be feding a 
natural s^se of achievemrait ana elation. They cannot be in^ a mood to be 
instructed. T^is is no disparagement but a recognition of the joy the young 
graduates are feding at the successful completion of their labours. 

It is usual for the eminent m«i that are invited to deliver Convocation 
addresses to devote the occasion to some topic of educational interest Bat amateurs 
like me expatiating on questions of education are generally regard®! as a nuisance. 
If I say that our whole scheme of education is wrong because it is haphazard and 
not planned qualitatively and quantitatively to meet national requirements, I shall 
be regarded as making a cheap and amateurist pronouncement. Even though 
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Sir B. N. Rau pointed out that, under the constitution at present in force, a 
State could not be a party and he asked if it made any difference if the State 
was accorded all the rights and privileges of a party without being called a party. 

The Counsel submitted that if he was given all the rights and privileges of a 
party he was in fact a party. He quoted Sections 130 and 131 of the Government 
of India Act, particularly the latter section, under which he said the ruler 
of any State affected could torpedo the decision of the Commission by securing 
a reference of the whole matter to His Majesty in Ooimcil. Counsel argued that 
in these circumstances, the State was a very real paity. 

The Ohaiman iudicafed that he would postpone a decision on the point till 
a later stage and that Counsel could raise it again if any right was refused 
to him. 

The Counsel signified acceptance of the position reserving to himself the 
right to withdraw from the proceedings if necessary. 

Mr. OoUinan, Counsel for the Sind Government asked for clarification of 
the position and pointed out that it should not be open to any one after 
taking part in the proceedings to consider the Commission’s decision not 
binding on himself when that decision went against him. 

The Chairman explained that the Commission would only make recom- 
mendations and it was for the Govern or-General to take decisions, 

“Decision Not Binding on States” 

The Counsel for Bikaner recorded a protest against the appointment of the 
CommiBsion and declared it was without jurisdiction so far as Indian States were 
concerned, because it had been appointed by the Governor-General, who was a 
different legal entity from the Grown Eepresentative with whom the States were 
concerned. Counsel also declaied that the existing Indus waters agreement, to 
which Bikaner and other States were a party, was by the appointment of ’the 
Commission sought to be revised without the consent of these States, and therefore 
any decision taken by the Commission would not be binding on these States. 

In reply to the Chairman, Counsel said he would only hold a watching brief 
at the proceedings. 

The Chairman made it clear that the opportunity to take part in the proceed- 
ings was there fpr those interested, but it was for them to take advantage or not 
of that opportunity. 

The Counsel for Khairpur expressed himself in general agreement with the 
position taken by Bahawalpur while the Counsel representing Patiala, Jind, Nabha 
and Faridkot expressed accord with Bikaner’s position. The chief engineer, N, W 
F, P, said he would also hold a watching brief. 

StrGGESTION TO EXAMINE DaTA 

. Mr. Ooltman, thereafter, made preliminary remarks in which he said that 
the Government of the Punjab, in their rejomaer to the Sind Government’s 
complaint, had considerably modified the orginal position on which Sind’s case had 
been based, He thought that an examination of the Punjab’s rejoinder would 
take considerable time. He also suggested that the parties should examine each 
other’s data to see how far the terms of the Indus Waters Award of 1935 had been 
modified or were being modified in actual practice by the Punjab. 

Mr. E. JS. Chavs, Chief Engineer, Madras, member of the Commission en- 
quired why the Sind Government had filed their complaint before correctly ascer- 
taining the data on which to base it. 

The counsel complained that Sind Government never had a correct reply from 
the Punjab Government, and that the Punjab rejoinder handed to them on Friday 
last had completely altered the position. 

Mr. Chavs referred to the discrepancy between the figures given by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments and asked if Sind ascerjtained from the Punjab whether 
Sind’s asBumptioiis were correct. 

The counsel said that they did, but never had a satisfactory reply. 

The counsel for the Punjab, intervening, complained that data for five years 
asked for had never been supplied to his Government and Sind’s case was not 
known to them. 

Mr. Chavs asked why Punjab did not tell Sind that Sind’s case was based on 
wiong assumptions. 

The counsel for the Punjab said there had been no .direct communication with 
the Sind Governineui,. 
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speech remaining Hindi as well as the syntax In course oi time, this mixed 
dialect developed into a regular language and came to be known as Urdu. Tliis 
new tongue showed remarkable virility and a capacity for absorbing words from all 
languages, including European languages, such as English, French and Portuguese. 
The simpler and leas pedantic form of it (sometimes called “Hindustani”) has 
come to be the lingua franca of practically the whole of India, more especially for 
those who do not understand English. It is understood from Kaamir to Mysore 
aud from Bombay to Bengal- The Congiess Governments aiming at evolving a 
common nationality through a commonly understood speech, tried to plant it under 
the name of “Hindi” in areas as remote from its home as Madras. Outside the 
borders of India, it is understood wherever Indiana are to be found- Many of the 
best writers of Urdu, both in prose and poetry, have been and are Hindus, whilst 
some of the earlier writers of Hindi, like Abdur Rahim and Kabir, were Muslims. 
It will thus be seen that Urdu, so far from being a foreign tongue is a popular 
language of India. It is the result of intimate Hinau-Muslitn relations and is now 
being affected by intercourse with Europeans. Nevertheless, it remains an^ Aryan 
tongue and it would be wrong to call it a Perso-Arabie language just at it would 
be wrong to call English a Greeco-Latin language on account of the large number 
of Greek and Latin words found in it. 

The Osmatiia University has taken the bold step of adopting Urdu as its 
medium of instruction not only because it is the official and generally liked 
language of the State, but also because owing to its vast mixed vocabulary it is 
understood throughout the greater part of India. Its adoption is one more 
step towards the evolution of a common lingua franca. The local or 
regional languages could not have been used for this purpose because 
there are three such languages in Hyderabad State, which would have meant the 
creation of three or four Univeuties— a task which was obviously impossible. 
Moreover, none of them are suitable for a lingua franca. Nevertheless, the regional 
languages, includiug Telugu, are taught up to the highest University standards and 
through their own medium, as I have already stated, so that the M. A. examination 
of the Osmania University may be passed in any one of them. There are few 
Universities in India which impart education up to such a high standard in 
these or other Indian languages. 

As regards the supply of standard books on the subjects taught in the 
University courses, the Bureau of Translation and Compilation attached to the 
Osmania University has done great service to the Urdu language by adding 
materially to its stock of learned literature. It has tranalatedT many books and 
has also compiled some books on subjects as varied as Mathematics, Science, 
Biology, Medicine, Law, History, Philosophy mid Economics. Indeed tibe 
University would not have been able to go on with its work had not these books 
b^n available. The work of the Bureau is making further progres8» and a rich 
glossary of technical terms has also been compiled under its auspices for 
publication. 

This experiment— if experiment it can be called— has been successful as the 
students have shown a better grasp of their subjects than is possessed by those 
who use a forrign medium of instruction, and they have consequently developed 
grmter originality. This is amply shown by the ^ series of brilliant success*® 
attained by Osmania students at other Universities in India and abroad, and by 
the sound scholarly work done by not a few of them after their University career. 

The principle of imparting University education in an Indian language is 
likely to become popular as it gives a clearer grasp of the subject to the student 
who has not to struggle with &e difficulties of a forrign tongue in the pBoeoBit 
of learning other subjects, I would not therefore he surprised if the Andhra 
University were found one day to have adopted Telugu as its medium erf iastrucrion. 
You would dad the change conducive to original thought among the students 
and it would lead more surely to the realisation of your educational ideals. This 
does not mean the neglect of ' English ; for 1 am one of those who believe that 
English would be better acquired if it were pursued as a separate subject by 
itself, its literature deeply studied and its grammar thoroughly mastered. I believe 
that such a specialised study would improve the knowledge of Eliigliah aud save 
those mistakes in English being made wnich are only too common^ ia India today. 
The foundations of such a thorough study of English should be laid In the schools 
which feed the University although it need not nec^sarily form the medium of 
instruction. . , , 

Your University is famous for its Science, and the researches of some of your 
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end or be satiated or consume themselves. There will be large changes, but 
the troubles of humanity, I fear, will not be ended. We are still nowhere near 
the end of the war, and it is clear that it will bring no good to any of the people 

of the West, or to the people of the East. It has interfered with the progress 

of freedom in our country. It has interfered with the progress of the cult of 
non-violence. Indeed, both the offence and the defence in this war will probably 
contribute to the death of many a good principle. 

In spite of these evil omens and' unfavourable signs, we may rest assured 

that before the young graduates assembled here will be called upon to put forth 

their own energies in politics, some form of self-government will be in operation 
in India as a result of the struggles undertaken by the generation to which I 
belong. It will be your privilege and duty, young men and women, to shape out 
of what we shall achieve that fuller freedom to which India is truly entitled. 
Whatever may be the quality and quantum of freedom which we in our time 
will have achieved for the country, it will be your privilege and duty in your 
time to knock off the limitations and detractions, and build that fuller and 
complete freedom which we call independence. It will be India’s good fortune 
if you achieve that goal in a non-violent way, through order instead of through 
chaos. It will be your privilege again to apply the principles of true non-violence 
in the working of that freedom after it has been achieved. Ahimsa does not end 
with the achievement of national deliverance from foreign political ’.control. 
Indeed I think that the greater task will begin after that deliverance. It will be 
a trial from moment to moment and the happiness of free India will be only 
in the measure of our loyalty to the principle of non-violence after the achieve- 
ment of freedom. If flogging has not been eliminated from elementary schools, 
violence still prevails in education There is need to wage war against violence 
in the affairs of the family, in the working of penal laws, industrial operations, 
in fact in every department of social and national activity, Ahimsa is a continual 
life-struggle against violence in every form. 

Lucknow is one of the pre-eminently historic cities of India. It has long 

been the fostering centre of great cultiue. But Lucknow’s beat luck ^ is perhaps 

its association with Indian national unity in our own times. May it contribute 
once again to a further consolidation of Indian unity. I appeal to you specially 
at this Convocation, young men and women of Lucknow, that you should 
make Indian unity your special mission. I repeat what Sir Shah Bulaiman 
told you two years ago. Every community in India is entitled to call India 

its own. It is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
unless we agree to work together harmoniously. In this University wherein 
Science, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian all figure so greatly and together, where 
Hindu and Muslim youngmen and women meet and work side by side, an 

example can be set for haimony and unity such as nowhere else is possible,' Sir 
"Walter Scott wrote in his diary once that politics are the blowpipe beneath whose 
influence the best cemented friendship too often dissever. But quoting from another 
entry in his diary, 1 say, do not allow political strife to mix its waters with 
your daily meal, those waters of bitterness which poison mutual love between the 
well-disposed on each side and prevent them, if need were, from making mutual 
concessions and balancing the constitution against the ultras of both parties. 
You in Lucknow can build up a new culture of unity and harmony of political 
thought which will enable you to lead modern India and laugh at the obstructors. 
That India shall be fiee one day and great again, leading an Asiatic Federation 
of great nations, is certain. Build, build daily with unflagging hope and 
unremitting industry for that consummation. 

We are in a bad state in many ways, under the heel of a foreign democracy 
and disunited. But even so why need we despair ? 

“Come what come may 

Time and the hour runs through 
the roughest day”. 

It is not brute force but moral power that really commands predominance in 
the world, as Lord Haldane told the students of the Edinburgh University in a 
famous Eeetorial address. To enforce this lesson, he recounted the great story 
of Germany’s re-biith in the nineteenth century. I shall lepeat it to you almost 
in his words. After the Battle of Jena in 1800, Germany was under the heel of 
Napoleon. From the point of view of biute force, she was crushed. In vain she 
shook at her chains : the man was too strong for her. But there was a power 
greater than that of the sword — the power of the spirit. Germany was weak and 
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poor. But she had a possession that proved of far greater importance to her in 
the long run. Beaten soldiers and second-rate politiciane gave place to some of the 
greatest philosophers and poets that the world has seen for 2,000 yeara. These 
men re-fashioned the conception of the State, and, through their disciples there 
penetrated to the public, the thought that the life of the State with its controlling 
power of good, was as real and as great as the life of the individual. Men 
and women were taught to feel that in the law and order which could be brought 
about by the general will, was freedom in the deepest and truest sense — the 
freedom which was to be realised only by those who had accepted whole- 
heartedly the largest ends in place of particular and selfish aspirations. The 
philosophers of Germany gave to their people the gospel of the wide outlook 
and the lesson that the people must live the larger life, be unselfish, helpful and 
reverent. The people who were in the depths of national despair were taught to 
feel the sense of the greatness of which human nature is capable. In science, 
in philosophy, in theology, in poetry, in music, the Higher Command was given 
and obeyed, and the subordinate leaders penetrated by great ideas set to work 
animated by the same spiiit. The result was the rule of the organising spirit in 
every direction. The leaders saw clearly that education was the key to all 
advance, and they set to work at it. It took sixty years to complete, but 
completed it was at last, with a thoroughness the like of which the world hja 
hardly seen elsewhere. The German scheme of education is unrivalled as a 
triumph of the spirit of organisation, except by that other wonderful outcome of 
scientific organisation— the German army. ‘When the lesson of self-organisation is 
once learned by a people, it is not readily forgotten. Hence the German revival 
once again after the crushing blow of the last Great War. Thus, then, can nations 
rise from the depths of darkest gloom. Why then should we despair ? TTie 
greatness of India is not dead. W e should _ know that it is just hibernating and 
when. ^ winter has ended, we shall live again. 


The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covocation Address deliverd by Sir 8. Sultan 
Ahmed KT. D. L.. at the Convocation of the Altgarh Muslim University held on 
the Slst December^ 1940, 

Mr. Yice-Chancellof and Members of the Convocation 

I am conscious of the great honour you have don© me in asking me for the 
second time to address the Con vocation of your University which has a distinguis- 
hed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for the M.A.O. Odl^e, 
from, which your University is sppng, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual bomogaaeity 
and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction when mewt 
other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting a deal of 
information to their students. That tradition has, I am glad to observe, persisted 
in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means something 
more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if tiie stodents 
of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have travelled a 
long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneoas and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and where the oultunil 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of different traditions it is very easy to lose sight of 
the primary significance of educaticsn and of the final effeet it has (if it is true 
education) upon the spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic conc^ts, and economie nsi^ities unfortun- 
ately colour the very theory of educatiem ; and to the student, the bard 
and thorny path that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of 
the severely-testing examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of 
arduous road, that leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of 
work. So, for all intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this 
economic atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training 
which will bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If 
they fail in attaining the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, every- 
thing learnt with pleasure or under the shadow of the rotl, is considered by them a 
dead and useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a 
vain and futile tragedy of frustration. 
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In India wheie some of these conditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a definitely artificial and truncated backgiound for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of 
lesponsiblo Government servants, who would understand and sympathiao with the 
ideals and aims of the British Government, It was _a fairly comprehensive 
programme of what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate 
product of local necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or 
of the practical shape it took in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. 
What I want to emphasise is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and 
the desiio to make the necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since 
an unenviable aura of the merely utilitarian has clung lo it, inspite of the fact 
that the major portion of the Univeisity curricula in India is based upon liberal 
ideals of education, emphasisuig the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you uill be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some 
stern lealities when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, 
something fraught with tremendous consequences for yon. Some of you will 
succeed in your objective, whatever it is, at the fiist go, some will succeed after one 
failure, some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions 
than you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many 
men, young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and 
my sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let 
me ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your eais that 
you have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your educatiou aimed higher than that. 

University Life 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted that 
you made the maximum use of your opportunities. When you took admission into 
the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, to sub- 
mit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, aud to make a real 
effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn undertook to 
educate your miud, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended that it 
would give you epeciahsed training to run an executive depaitraent or a Police 
Force, nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufacturing soaps or 
cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with different 
situations arising in life. It tiied to make your mind adaptable and elastic by 
making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a complexity of 
interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you respond quickly 
to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. It tried to 
cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art and in 
literature, If it did not do any these things it failed in its most important 
function. 


Education and Civilisation 

CivUisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is diiven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, biings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the sensibilities, fiirnisheB himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
real and compiehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities Q’hafc is why the type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of_ the meiely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitiveness, 
Bpiiitual and mental iioise and a profound outlook ou life. The uncultured mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
BUiface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other people. The piofoiuider outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to perceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a syn- 
thesis of all the facts aud elements that go in the making of it. It teaches us 
to understand and tolerate points of view that may be contiary to ours, lo see the 
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sincerity of those who dififer from ns, 'to be even and balanced and not too apgres- 
sive in our opinions, to make beautiful gestures, love ideas and thii^s that are 
beautiful and defend the truth wholeheartedly. The thinkers of the fenaissance 
called the study of the literatures of anti(inity, the Humanities. It is a very reveal- 
ing word and it should have, I think, ahvays guided the aims of higher Plication. 
It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself more 
harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cultivates your emotional 
life, and gives a more proirortionate view of your own feelings. We always tend 
to exaggerate our eiiiotional experienees, our grief, our happiness, and thus indirect- 
ly our own personalities. 

Oiiltural education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster the prospects that open before your eyes. The horizon expands, and 
everything fits more and more beautifully into an ever-enlarging pattern. The 
things that had_ loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the 
foot of the hill become comparatively luiimportant and form part of a larger 
scheme of things at the peak. The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the 
bracing nip of a clearer atmosphere and you have an acuter perception of the 
miracle of familiar and common things. 

Scientific Eddcation 

In an age_ of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the 
practical there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch 
our emotional and spiritual life. The cult of the machine drives away the cult of 
beauty. Our age is unfortunately such au age, and at no other time, I believe, 
was there so much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the 
practical and useful and shows us the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study 
of arts brings to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and culturea 
person is not sufficient in itself. We are placed in a world of objective realities, in 
a world crowded with other minds, other personalities. There are contacts and 
impingements, confl,ict8 and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in line with other forces and minds. Self-iealization presupposes action 
as well as thought ; our peisonalities have to be operative as well as r^ective. 
And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Its immediate field 
of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding and conquest of 
Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity, I do not propose to go through the 
history of the discoveries aud inventions in Science, of their beneficial and harmful 
effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the march of Scientific 
progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and our mentalities \ 
but Ihey are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring supreme satis- 
faction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific inventions ^afce ue 
complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark in our being that 
is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always be remember^, that 
the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after all allowances are 
made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make of Science a weapon 
of destruction or a Messenger of Metcy. He can always choose betw«i tho 
and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the scientific age has made man 
cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping bis mind, making him 
grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps now come, when he 
has to pause and consider which path he is going to tr^d. The old stafemeiit 
about gaining the whole world and losing our own soni, fore® i^If vegm Ms cfon- 
Bciousness. I believe, however, that there is more good in humanity than evil, and 
the choice after a lot of hestiation and chopping and changing is paretically evra- 
the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an unmixed blessing would be 
evident to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this type of ©iocatioo. 
We are living in an age where it is essential, and nnle® we choose M 
slide back into obscurity there can be no question of neglecting it. There is 
a practical world as well as a world of transcendental or emotional values, and the 
one is as real as the other. If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in 
neglecting the other. The old Greek ideal of a proporUonate and harmonious 
development of all our faculties holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the 
right place, if we are guided by our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate 
human suffering we would always make Science an instrnment of mercy. 
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Industrialisation 

Tliere are practical and social considerations also which should urge us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our counliy there are vast unexploied 
resonices that can be made to benefit man. You have yonth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a wmld of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in tins eonuection. Every impetus must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagie activities 
in the past do not redotined to their credit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industiialisation 
in this country. Tf only the Government had vision and had started heavy indus* 
tiiea after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India is 
naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Oonfeienco and the Roger 
Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding ways and 
means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show tlie way of 
establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as possible, 
self-contained, not only able to defend- herself from aggression but also help the 
British Commonwealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

The War 

This brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day, I mean 
the War. It is a stormy iipheavel the tidal wash of which will afteeb the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of which I spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation, in the realm of politics civilization is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere wheie it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action lo the individual. The maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community. 
Regimentation is repugnant to it, for after all, institutions are made for men and 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfit arises the institution must be 
remoulded to suit man's needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly the short of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it affectea a single or a very small group of States. But 
to-day due to many types of interdependences, due to intiicate economic and social 
relationships each such revolution attempts a moie widespread change than before. 

The ideological programme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and lebcnsraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
avenues for the establishment of greater liberty and greater poBBsibility of develop- 
ment for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made 
realisable by the evolution of a new psychology in iutornational life as it exists to 
a remarkable extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and Bcrupuloiis 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the State, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, oven in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law 
has sunk so deep in the individiiaTs conBcroiisiiess that x^hysical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day when all 
nations are interlinked it is neces.sary to evolve that sort of consciousness for 
international law and international morality. Tlie League of Nations is an attempt 
at this sort of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future 
States, if we want peace and security m life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by Hitler 
and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it behoves 
everybody with a love for the decencies of life, with a love for freedom and honour 
to take up the challenge. The implications of this War are so universal the 
interests involved so all-embracing that one pannot remain indifferent, and the side 
one takes will show whether he loves civilised living or barbaiism. There was a 
time when the extravagances of certatam Geimaii publicists and philosophers had 
appeared fantastic and absurd. When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to 
ask for certain things from neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away 
the air and the light on which it must grow. IJp to the present Holland is the 
mose outrageous violation of German’s natural frontier I desiro hatred, 
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burning and bloody hatred. May this hatred burn as the religion of the German 
people, as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Treitschke wrote of 
Germany’s neighbouring States “these lands are ours by the right of the sword and 
we shall dispose of them by virtue of a higher right, the right of the German 
people”, or when ho spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be 
the judge of its own treaties- All the restraints by which States bind themselves 
by treaty are voluntary. When_ a nation has been wounded in its honour the 
breaking of treaties is only a ciuestion of time” everybody considered it high flown 
nonsense, a sort of mama confined to a few eccentric writers which would not be 
considered seriously by any nation. But , to-day the extravaganza, the mania has 
become the philosophy of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are 
drawing other nations within their orbit. U‘he fantasy has become a grim and 
menacing reality, the expression through action of a savage, coercive mentality. 
Please bear in mind that the present War is not a War between two or more nations, 
but between two different types of outlook on life, and that we are not faced wiidi 
the task of destroying only Hitler and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philoso- 
]ihy of life which we find in the German and Italian nations — a much more 
difficult task. It is a poisonous miasma which bids fair to paralyse the sense of 
international morality and bring chaos to the structure of moral and political 
thought that has been built up through centuries of ceaseless effort. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, betw^ 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honourable life of penury, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and tiiere is tiie 
natural human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one 
choice possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not 
such mightly important things as the ideals we live by. All young men &e worid 
over are faced with such a choice to-day ; and do not forget, however far you may 
be from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way 
or the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of thou^ 
and action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We 
have to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all 
fights, neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please 
remember that there is no loophole for half measures in this particular War- 
Hitler’s erstwhile friend Eauschning has made that clear : "Hilier’s ultimate aim is 
the maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love witii the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards most things is different, ev^ oonkadictory. 
To spme, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one m^s of assuring 
them that they live. To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any circumslance» U 
repugnant and soulsearing. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from the world, 
but this can- only be done by putting against-the war-mongers a more ^fectiwa 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice bdiind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coCTC&m and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people. And thou^ the 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of saiieciag 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a Irving 
effort, die paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself- In the effort of War you 
do not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your very life-blood because you are convinced of the 
sanctity of life which must be protected at all costs, even at die cost of the Ev® of 
many individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our 
battles. When humanity is building up a less imperfect worid riian the cme we 
live in after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

India and the War 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men ftdly convinced of the ^eat 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help Gimt 

49 
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Britain in her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems 
to be most inconsistent, unwise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old proverb “what docs it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The difference bettveen the present conditions in India and the 
future, if Hilter and Mussolini succeed must he clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we aie doing with a number of 

grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 

conditions under which you and I live. You and I know them, out by contrast 
let me tell you what will he our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitlei’s well known “Mein Kampf’’ will be sufficient. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a nero had qualified as a lawyei he says 

“It does not dawA on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is 

published for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal 

insanity to train a being who is only an aiitiiropoid by birth until the pretence can 
be made that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions 
who belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which are 
unworthy of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a 
sin against the will of the Eternal Cieator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly 
gifted people to remain floundering in the swamp of proletarian misery while 
Hottentots and Zulus are drilled to fill positions in the intellectual professions. For 
here we have the product only of a diilliug technique just as in the case of the 
performing clog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among 
intelligent races each individual would become a thousand times more capatffc in 
such matters”. 

After this shameless pronouncement, of Hitler it should be imposible for any 
Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the course of events in Europe. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
tonards the East loaves no room for doubt whatsoever that sooner than later 
we will be directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his 
hhizkrieg starts in India ? am afraid, it will then be too late to^ resist it, 
Thank God, whatever may be the view of a certain section of political India 
to-day, India as a whole is acting up to the advice given by the leadeia of that 
very section— Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago. Their wise 
statements have often been quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said : “My 
personal sympathies aie with England and France — I am not just now thinking 
of India’s deliverance. It will come. But what will it be worth, if England and 
Fiance fall.” Pandit Nehru said the same thing in a different language : “We 
have repeatedly stated that we are not to bargain. We do not approach the 

problem with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties It is 

perfectly true that in a conflict between democracy and freedom on the one side 
and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sympathies must inevitably lie 
on the side of democracy,” Why then act directly against these professions and 
go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as 
day light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to-day. The fat, swollen-headed 
Mussolini assumed to himself the tittle of “Protector of Islam” not long ago. 
His fust generous act iu this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim 
State of Albania without the slightest justifleatiou or provocation, when King Zog 
and his consort with a baby in her arms had to flee for their lives 1 His next 
act was to land troops in Egypt, another Muslim State 1 The third overt act of 
this “Saviour of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain I His fourth act which 
was the greatest insult offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba 
for us at Harhar in Abyssinia 1 All that now remains to be done by him with 
the help of his imaster Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iiaq and Palestine and involve 
Turkey ju the war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, 
the swiftness _ with which he is being mauled on land and sea, justifies. us in 
hoping that this ‘Protector of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on the 
mat. Let me therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that 
we Indian Mussalmans shall resist by all means in our power this wanton violation 
of all laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings, 

The^ British Forces— Aimy, Navy and Air — are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs in the noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction. This service 
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to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifices that she is making will in no distailt time get her full share 
of equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Communal Peoblem 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horizon must assume their right proiX)r« 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively trivial : mid if there are 
difierences between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise how dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
shallow conception of life they are built up, how completely they are founded 
upon ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions, 
We realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions 
and jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 
completely if we want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in 
the face of the present danger these differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the influence of a united eflbifc disappear permanently. After all when a tiger 
is roaming at large people do not quarrel about their share in the communal 
food supply, for they realize that if they do not unite and destroy the animal 
there would no longer be a question of food supply for them, whereas a similar 
problem of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to be 
doing at the moment here, and those who were expected to introduce a saner 
frame of mind seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of unreasonableness. 
To state the situation frankly, a great deal has been made of cultural differences 
between Hindus and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between 
the two. Now there is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there 
are different cultural forces at work, not the least important among them 
being the modern European civilization. There is no doubt also, that doe 
to the very great influence religion has been on the life of Muslims in India 
as elsewhere, their art, their poetry and their way of life is very largely designed 
after Arabian and Persian patterns. But that does not mean that cnlturally the 
Muslim is a complete alien to Indian traditions, thought and art, nor does a United 
National Evolution mean the disappeaiance of the two religions. After all indivi- 
duals are differently constituted, yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously 
together. Why should not communities with certain distinct and different religicms 
do 80 ? Why can not individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled 
from the public life, aud why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion 
which after all is a man’s private relationship with his God or gods separate 
from their civic and political life ? If you look at the Hindu-Musllm problem 
from a common sense point of view the problem as such is not iusokible or 
all- pervading. If we desire to find out only differences, b^. smB and 
insignificant, between a Muslim and a Hindu and if the larg^am of tho«e 
diffMences can be the measure of our satisfaction we can make most wonder^ 
ful discoveries I As an illustiation just look to what we have deliberately do®e to 
our common language, Urdu has been the mother tongue of the Hindus and 
Muslims for centuries. The very name and history of its growth shows Biat ffeis 
language was the result of the contact of the Hindus and Mussalmans in In^a, 
yet unfortunately insidious attacks were made on this lan^age txeaUng it as titei 
language of the Mussalmans of India and a propaganda for an arBfirial Biado- 
stani language which was not the language of anybody in India was Btarled a6d 
is being given effect to. What has been the result ? The Mussalmans 
started stuffing in the Urdu language, Arabic and Pwriaai wooeds wfeidh were 
absolutely unnecessary and in many cases have undoabtedly smalt its eham. I 
claim that the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 'and I speak Urdu but the 
Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers will not be understood eiAmr by 
him or by me. Here we find a deliberate attempt by extremists of both oommumi- 
ties to create a split where no difference txisted. In a country like India with a 
population of over 350 millions, we can even find materials to Bupuert the wildest 
and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; but is it at all helpful or useful in 
the present world conditions ? I suggest that the other line of approach, whilst m 
to emphasise points of agreemeut, will lead to greater justice, happiness and satis- 
faction to both communities in every walk of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically wo are all 
Indians, we breathe m the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inhm'* 
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tore of the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and 
aspire after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have 
already admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and 
social salvation can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies 
together for the reconstruction of a better India. However much you try there is 
no other road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy, 
bloodshed and perpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be no 
other means of a better future for India, No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Mhslims or Hindus 
from our landscape, For better or for worse ''till death do us part”~that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and gracefnl thing is to arrive at 
some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices, The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufiicient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your 
mutual obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. What 
racial arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your 
eyes. Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our 
domestic differences can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has 
to be found and once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendlines, cordiality 
and even affection between the two communities which unfortunately* has been 
closed in recent years. Eemember, time is a great factor in destroying the Totalita- 
rian powers, and a United India will woik the double miracle of bringing about 
their downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic 
freedom, 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Covocation Address delivered hy the Hon'Me 
Dr, Sir Muhainmad' Zajfrvlla Khan, K.G.S.T ; Kt„ B.A, {Honours,) Punjab, LL.B, 
{Honours), London ; LL.D, {Cantab) ; Barrister-at-Law {LincoMs Inn) : Judge, 
federal Court of India at the annual Convocation of the Punjab University, held 
on the SSnd December 1941, 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply sensible of the honour done to me by the Punjab University in 
cdlling upon me to address you this morning. 1 deem it a high privilege “io be 
permitted to meet you here on this occasion, both joyful and solemn, for those 
of you who are just about to step across, as it were, the threshold of life. Most 
of my past associations with this beautiful and imposing building have been 
somewhat awe-inspiring, related as they were to University examinations. This 
morning’s function is of a different character, but facing an audience like this, 
I do not feel any the more reassnied than I did on the occasions to which I 
have referred. I have in my time listened to a number of Convocation Addresses, 
and these may no doubt serve a useful purpose, but when I was a student my 
own feelings were that if I could be invested with my hard earned degree 
without the accompaniment of a sermon I would feel all the happier and brighter 
for it. Tradition, however, is a very powerful force in human affairs and dies haid. 
The authorities of a University, 1 am sure, would be deeply shocked at any 
Buggestiou that a Convocation should be held without a Convocation Address. 
That would indeed in their eyes be Hamlet without the Ghost, So at the 
bidding of our common Alma Matter I proceed to do a certain amount of 
thinking aloud, both for ray own benefit as well as for yours, If it should so 
chance that some of you may find yourselves taking an interest in what may 
be passing through my mind, you would be most welcome to share in my 
thoughts. Many of you may differ with me and most of you, I am afraid, may 
cousider my_ ideas rather^ conservative and even commonplace, but they relate 
to the realities of life and in this time of rapid change and upheaval it may 
be of some value to remind ourselves of realities and to pay some attention 
to fundamental things. 
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As I have just observed, you are about to cross the threshold of l>fe. 
What a romantic and intriguing picture does that expression conjure up before 
our fancies 1 Romance has ever been the privilege of youth. Youth may have 
its own cares and yot how free it is from care in the sense commonly associate 
with that word. Youth is pilyfully helpless and yet the flight of its fancy knows 
no bounds. It is ill-equipped for the battle of life and is yet bnoyed np by 
inexhaustible stores of hope, confidence and faith, fl'he prospect its fancy spreads 
out before it is so pleasant and so full of charm that it excites the envy of older 
people and yet that envy is largely tempeied with pity. A student, in normal 
circumstances, is free, or at least Izies to keep himself free, from all preoccupations 
except those that centie round his studies and other academic pursuits. He has no 
part or lot in the running or management of a single institution, yet he argues about 
world order with such convinetion, assurauce and air of familiarity as might deceive 
the uninitiated into the belief that the most experienced, politicians and the 
wisest statesmen are but amateurs as compared with him, and that the 
foundations of the new world order wdll now be laid under his direction and 
supervision. He is almost utterly destitute of all equipment requisite for his 
progress through life, yet he is upheld by unbounded assurance ; and the smile 
playing on his lips and the light shining in his eyes are witness to his inner 
conviction that the world is only waiting for the day when he emerges from 
the University to acclaim him as one of its great leaders, Hope runs high in his 
breast and the world appears to be only a tournament field which is l^ckoning 
to him to enter the lists and to walk away with the trophy. 

Disillusionment begins when he goes home bearing with him his much 
prized Degree which marks, and is the witness, of a successful academtlr 
career. His people share in his joy, but if they happen to be poor or even in 
modest circumstances, they soon Begin to impress upon him the necessity of 
his finding a career or at least remunerative employment for himself. Be is 
made to realise at what cost of painful economies sacrifices and even 
privations he has been enabled to complete his course of University education. 
He begins to feel that his first duty is to stand upon his own legs, so as to be 
no longer a burden to his people, and, if possible, to make some return to them 
for all the sacrifices that they have so cheerfully borne for his sake. Soon he 
begins to look about. for a career, and romantic dreams and ambitions b^n 
to be overshadowed by the dark and stark reality. With hope sUU high be knocks 
at the doors of department after department for employment. More often than 
not he receives no response whatsoever, favourable or unfavourable. In a very few 
cases those who are lucky obtain a precarious foothold which might enj^Ie 
them to keep body and soul together and to maintain the spark of hope tm- 
quenched in the secret depths of their hearts. In the case of &e vast majority, 
hope begins to fade till the heart runs sick. Kven those who are sucees^fal In 
this* quest are allotted tasks wmch they could have performed equally and, to 
which they would certainly have adjusted themselves better at the end of their 
school careers. It begins to look as if all the coat and labour spent on their Uni- 
versity education had been a waste. 

This is a depressing picture ; but it cannot be denied that the vast miqori^ 
of the products of our Universities has to go through this bitter experience. It ia 
true that our Universities have produced men who are both an honour and an 
ornament to India and aie rendeiing glorious service to the motherland in various 
walks of life. But if we were to make a comparison between the conditions that 
prevail in our country with those that obtain in other countries, we are fon^ to 
confess that the pioportion of those who have made a real succ^ of their livra to 
those who have sunk to the dark depths of failure in the ocean of struggle is 
pitifully low in our country as compared with other countries. 

Oui Universities are entitled to take just pride in the high achievements 
in the political, scientific and riiterary fields or men like Tilak, GokhaJ^ 
Bose, Raman, Sulaiman, Tagore, Iqbal, and many others ; and I must 

not be understood as wanting in appreciation of the value of University 
education afid the rich contribution that it is^ making towards our natjonal Im 
Indeed, I have a deep and sincere appreciation of and admiration for the^worfc 
our Universities which in spite of serious handicaps have in the past rendered, and 
are to-day rendering, service of inestimable value to the motherland. For 

the moment, howevei, I am addressing myself to the problem of the future 
prospects of those thousands of our young men who crowd the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of our Universities, and who though amply endowed by 
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nature with intellectual gifts, are not likely to find opportunities of using 
them to the best advantage. It is a pressing problem, and if adequate 
attention is not paid to it, and remedies to deal with it are not devised 
at an early date, the consequences may be disastrous. 

I will not pretend that I have ready to offer you this morning a detailed 
scheme of reforms which would meet all the requirements of the situation. That 
is not a task which can be successfully accomplished by any single individual, nor 
would the remedies when discovered be capable of being presented within scope of a 
Convocation Address. All that 1 propose to do is to offer a few obseivations on one 
or two aspects of this problem which might be found helpful by those who might 
be called upon to deal with it in detail. 

In my view, the evil is aggravated by our failure to determine and 
expound the goal of education with respect to each individual or group 
of to individuals before a course of higher education is entered upon. 
We must not forget that however desirable and useful education may 
be in a general sense, the choice of a course, in the case of vast majority 
of individuals, must be determined by considerations of need and object. 
A uttiform educational ideal is neither suitable nor desirable for all sections 
of the community ; different educational objectives and a variety of educational 
courses must be devised to suit the needs, circumstaueea and intellectual 
capacities of different sections. 

If all those seeking admission to our Universities were free from physical 
want and the necessity of earning a livelihood, it might be contended with reason 
that everyone of them should be at 'liberty to pursue whatever courses of studies 
his or her fancy might dictate, and should continue to pursue them for as long, as 
his or her inclination lasts, fi'be truth of the matter, however, is that 99 per cent 
cyf our students enter upon a course of University education for the purpose of 
turning it to account as a means of earning their livelihood ; and as things are at 
present, these means are extremely limited, The most obvious choice that presents 
itself to a large majority of our graduates is entry into the various grades of the 
public service. Failing that, there are a certain number of professions, admission 
into the ranks of which is almost entirely free and is at the choice of the entrant. 
There is a certain amount of scope in business and industry, but at present it is 
limited. Beyond this there is no scope in this country for the suitable employment 
of its educated youth. 

The public service does not provide caieers for more than a few thousand 
people, as against which the number of those who graduate from the UniversUies 
would run, in the course of generation, into hundreds of thousands. The 
professions, particularly those of law and raedieiiie, are already fearfully over- 
crowded, and the majority of entrants into these professions is not able to 
secure a bare minimum livelihood. I do not think I am wrong in stating that on 
the average the majoiity of our graduates are not able to earn, in Qovernmenl or 
private employment or in one of the professions, half as much as they were accusto- 
med to spend in college. Surely, this means a distressing waste of economic and 
intellectual resources and effort. The professions are not only overcrowded but 
continue to attract in large numbers types of men who have not been fashioned or 
endowed by nature for the puisuit of those professions. 

One refuge from the urgency of the pioblem that is too easily resorted to is 
that all this will be set right when India becomes politically fiee. Assuming that 
there may be some truth and justification behind that statement, must the problem 
continue to grow in its difficulty and complexity, and must a solution be not attemp- 
ted till India has attained its freedom ? What about the appalling waste and 
the hearticnding distress that must be suffered and endured in the meantime ? 
Besides, if we have the courage to face leahties, we must admit that however 
desirable it may be that India should attain its freedom as early as possible, that 
will not by itself resolve the problem that is holding our attention at the moment. 
iKif said that with the attainment of political fieedom thouBauds of high salaried 
posts in the administration will be thrown open to Indians. That is true so far 
as it goes, but how far would that take us in finding a solution of our difficulties ? 
These posts would scarcely suffice to absorb the surplus talent that is available 
even to-day. On the other hand, if the Government of a free India is to do its 
duty in the educational field and its educational ideals continue to be those that 
are current to-day, giaduates will be turned out by our Universities on a vastly 
increased scale, with the result that the struggle for entrance into the public service 
will become a hundied-fold more intense than it is to-day. Let us, therefore, 
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continue to strive by every possible legitimate means to bring about that moat 
desirable of all consumraatious the freedom of India ; but let us not delude our- 
selves with the hope that the achievement of India’s freedom will automatically 
solve the problem that we have been discussing. I£ the problem were the result 
of India’s political dependence alone, it would nut have arisen in countries that are 
politically fiee. Yet countries that have been free for centuries have been call^ 
upon equally with India to face this problem and have had to devise siiecific 
remedies for its solution. 

We must, therefore, address ourselves to the root of the matter now, and in 
my opinion the very first requisite is that parents and teachers must fully realise 
the object with which a course of University education should be entered upon. 
To the fortunate few who are not under any necessity to seek employment for the 
sake of earning a livelihood, it should be open to select whatever courses of edu- 
cation might appear to them suitable or attractive. No doubt it would be desirable 
that the courses selected should have some relation to the duties and obligations 
that they are likely to be called upon to discharge in adult life. For in*siance 
courses of study comprising agriculture and subjects connected with it, together 
with training in the management of agricultural estates, might be suitable for those 
who are likely to find themselves owners of large estates. Courses in" economics 
and commerce, together with training in business methods, might be of help to 
those who are likely to be interested in commercial entei prises. Those who are 
likely to be connected with industry in its higher ranks would find it helpful to 
pay attention to practical sciences during the course of their University education. 
Those desirous of entering public life would find it useful to pay attention to 
political science and administration. It may not be easy in every ease to make 
a clear cub choice a^ the time when a higher course of study has to be entered 
upon ; but unless some sort of choice is mad© and a bent is given to the mind at 
that early stage, the greater part of the benefit to be derived from University 
education might be lost. It would be fair that young men and women belon^g 
to this class should be called upon to bear the full cost of their education so as 
not to make the provision of educational facilities for them a financial burden fmr 
the rest of the community. 

With regard to the vast majority of young men who are about to compl«fce 
their school course, it must be clearly recognised that their educational goal is 
something which Tvould enable them to make a suitable living. This class again 
must be divided into two sections. There will be those who are' phj^icaHy and 
intellectually fitted to derive the highest benefit from University eduealioa. and 
thus constitute the best material from wMch captains of industry, directors of 
commercial enterprises, leaders of professions and the higher ranks of the public 
service ought to be recruited. It should be the duty of the State as well as 
of the community to see that nobody who is fit to i)e included in this («iil^oty 
fails to complete a suitable course of University education mwly beoaniw he 
lacks the financial means towards that end. If . he himself or th-me who are 
responsible for him is or are unable to provide adequate finance, the defidaaOT 
must be made up by the State or by the community by means of libmral 
and concessions in &e matter of fees, etc. 

This would still leave us to deal with the larg^t number of those who hawe 
arrived at the school leaving state. Their parents and guardians must recf^nJse 
and reconcile themselves to the sad reality that in the case of the vast naa^orlty 
of these a normal course of University education will be a waste of time, 
and money. For those of them who have no further ambitaon or are no^b«^ 
fitted, than to seek clerical employment, the wis^t wurse would he to atruffl^ 
to procure training of a clerical character. For those tihat dssliB and aie fitted 
by inclination and otherwise to enter the subordinate ranks of iadosteryi <®ur»6» 
of training in mechanics and technical subjects would be suitable, and «> on, with 
regard to each category according to its needs, cixenmgtancea and capadfies. 
The necessity of some such classification has indeed long been recognis^ hnt 
very little has so far been done towards giving effect to this method clai^Bca- 
tion at the proper stage and providing adequate facilities for the furthar edimatikm 
and training of those in whose case the ormnary arts or scienoa course# at a 
University are not regarded as suitable. Machinery must 1» set up, both »s part 
of our school system as well as of our University system, which should at atnlahle 
and convenient stages go on making the selections and give appropriate advice 
to parents, guardians and students with regard to courses of education, ^ weM 
as careers and opportunities that may be open to the latter and for which th^ 
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may be fitted. This is not the occasion to elaborate and dilate upon the details 
of this machinery, but that such machinery is one of the vital needs of the 
country, if all the pitiful waste to which I have drawn attention is to be avoided 
and the talent possessed by the youth of this country is_ to be employed in 
beneficent channels, admits of no denial. Nor must the activitioa of this machinery 
be confined to the four walls of our educational institutions. They must 
comprise the whole of the country, so as to bring about a correct appreciation of 
the obiect of education among all classes of the community. This is possible 
of achievement by certain quite simple methods, nor need the expense be such 
as to frighten piovinoial Finance Ministers. On the other hand, the benefits to be 
derived from the setting up of machinery which could at an early stage give 
a proper direction to the academic labours of the youth of this country can be 
readily imagined and are incalculable. As soon as this macbineiy begins to work, 
the State, as well as the community, will begin to realise in what directions 
the facilities for education and training already existing * are adequate ; in what 
respects, if any, they are superfluous, and in what directions they are deficient. 
For instance, one development that can bo foreseen, even to-day, is that 
facilities for business, comraerolal, technical, mechanical and scientific training, 
may have to be vhstly increased ; courses in practical sciences and facilities for 
research at the Universities may have to be multiplied, and the pressure on the 
purely aits and literary side might be somewhat eased. The educational pattern 
will then begin to assume a better co-ordinated and more harmonious design, 

The responsibility of a University towards its students and the responsibility 
of the students themselves towards the community would, however, not end 
there. To be able to make a decent living is nob a^ student’s sole reponsibility, 
nor the only object of his University education. He owes duties and 
obligations to his people and to his country, and in order to fulfil these 
and to lead a full and successful life he must pay attention to many 
other matters during his school and University career. If these other matters 
are neglected and are not adequately and continuously attended to, courses 
of school and University education, however carefully devised, may not alone prove 
sufficient to make him a useful member of society and a diligent servant of his 
people and his country. These other matters may be described as moral qualities 
and responsibilities. 

Moral responsibilitiea are not confined to University students alone. , Every 
individual is expected to accept and discharge them. It must, however, be realised, 
and this is even truer of India than of other countries, that the higher a man’s 
education, the higher is the moral standard that is expected of him. It is also to 
be borne in mina that the example set by an educated person is apt to affect the 
conduct of a much wider circle of people than the doings of an obscure and 
unknown member of the community. Any falling off in this respect, therjefore, 
among the students of our Universities, would not only unfit them for the dis- 
charge of their own responsibilities and for rendering faithful service to their 
motheilaiid, but would also lower the moral standards of the whole community. 

Moral qualities are not the monopody of any particular faith ; indeed every 
religion takes its stand upon moral reform. There may be differences in the 
teachings of different religions with regard to details ; for instance, the classification 
of moral qualities and the means of developing moral conseionsness and responsibi- 
lity, the methods _ of curing moral disease and of promoting moral health, but 
there is little difference with regard to the need of moral principles and their 
application to everyday life. Even those vpho do not identify themselves with any 
particular religion are agreed with regard to the necessity of the development of 
moral qualities, though they may perhaps be at a loss to furnish any adequate 
reason for the recognition of this necessity. 

Moral qualities are vciy largely affected by habit and character, and it will 
not be denied that the moat impressionable period of a man’s life during which 
his character is moulded into definite shape is that which he spends m school and 
college. University students all the world over are strongly attracted by politics 
in spite of the injunctions of older people to the contrary. It is, however, nob 
sufficiently realised _ that no political system can work successfully unless it has 
a firm moral basis. Nobody will contend that a foieign goveiuraent is to be 
pxefeiied to a national government, but nobody can deny that many national 
governments instead ^ of proving a blessing for the people and the country have 
proved to be a curse for them. History furnishes numerous instances of that and 
they are not lacking to-day. The reason is obvious. Political power in such 
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countries is wielded by people who think that moral principles have no application 
to public life, with the result that a government composed of people of that kio^ 
though national in character, becomes an instrument of tyranny and oppression,’ 
and the people of such countries out of sheer desperation begin to look for relief 
from ontsido. The development of moral qualities is, therefore, an indi8i>ensable 
essential for^ eveiy kind of national service. A nation that aspires to political 
freedom and is anxious to maintain it must make it its first concern to see that 
the individuals composing it should develop a high sense of moral responsibility ; 
for if that is lacking, political freedom can only bring disasters in its wake and 
will be impossible to maintain for any length of time. 

Here, again, it is not my purpose to embark upon a detailed explanation of 
the moral qualities, a combination of which would result in producing perfect 
citizens and consequently a perfect nation. All that I intend to do is to draw 
attention lo two or three principal qualities which must be placed in the forefront 
of any programme which aims at building up individual and national character, 
and the first of those in my opinion is sincerity. No individual can attain to any 
real success in life unless he is ^ convinced of the high value of the ideal he is 
pursuing, and realises that the slightest straying frorn his goal or levity in the 
pursuit of it is bound to end in failure. All effort put forth by a person whose 
lieart is not in his work and who does not believe in the value of the object for 
which he is working in sheer waste and can result in no profit either to himself 
or to his people or his country. It is only one who solemnly determines his ideal 
and sincerely enters u^ion the pursuit of it, who can carry on his labonrs with 
diligence and perseverance, putting aside all temptations and overcoming all 
obstacles that he might meet on the way. A light-hearted drift along paths that 
appear for the moment to be pleasant and offer the least resistance can lead 
individuals and nations only to ultimate min. 

Take the matter of religion, which is or at least ought to be the most serious 
factor in a man’s life and most powerful motive power behind his actions. 
Thousands of young men in our tJniversities profess to identify themselves with one 
faith or another who have little knowledge oi the doctrines of that faith and whCHte 
conduct ill conforms to its teachings. They adopt the colours, so to speak, of a 
faith but are unwilling to accept its responsibilities. Assuming that their faith is 
capable of confen’ing real benefits upon its followers, what benefits can it confer 
upon followers such as these ? On the other hand, if it is a creed from which all 
worth has departed, those who continue to profess allegiance to it, only testify 
against their own honesty and sincerity. If we were all serious and sincere about 
a matter of such vital concern to humanity and made a deep study of that which 
we profess to believe in, our lives would furnish ideals for others to foHow, and we 
would not only drive incalculable benefits therefrom ourselves, but would also make 
a tremendous contribution towards the advancement of the whole of the nalion 
nearer to an enviable state of perfection. The di varsity of faiths that prevails in 
India would under those conditions become a source of peace and comtet for &e 
people of this country rather than a perpetual cause of conflict, as unfbitanatdy it 
IS to-day. With what sincerity can a man d^ribe himself as a CSirisfem, whb 
does not believe in all that the Bible teaches and is not prepared to conform hiS 
conduct to the example set by Jesus. With how much truth can a man (mH 
himself a Hindu, who does not believe in the Vedas and other sacred of 

the Hindu faith, and is not prepared to conduct his life in conformi^ wife fi% 
teachings contained therein. A person who does not sincerely believe in iim 
teachings contained in the Holy Quran, and is not prepared to discharge fee duto 
and responsibilities laid upon its followers by Islam, duties and res^mstmjpMw 
which must regulate their conduct as individuals and as members of soefofey,^ feeir 
conduct in the eeonomie as well as in the political sphare, feeir conduct as 
and as public men, their conduct as officers and as subordinates, has no right to 
call himself a Muslim. . - * 

Seeing that a very large proportion of our young men sro m fee matter of 
belief committed to nothing more serious than a set of superficial domas, and m 
the matter of conduct are prepared to be governed by notiimg Mgher than fee 
dictates of fashion or their own inclinations, and yet continue to promote perjmtoal 
strife and conflict in the names of religions to which their hearts owe no allegian^ 
one b^ins to form a very dark estimate of the future of one’s country and its 
educational iustitutions. It ought to be the foremost duty of the taichers and 
professors in our Universities to inculcate among their stud^te abwlute and 
complete sincoril^ fo feeir relations, beliefs and conduct. We can do no greater 

50 
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service to tlio cause of our people and of our country, and indeed to humanity 
itself, than to impress upon the minds of our young men and women that they 
must mate no pretence of believing in that which their hearts have no faith in, 
and that if on the other hand, they do believe in a religion, they must act in 
conformity with its teachings, so that there is complete harmony between their 
beliefs and their conduct. 

Let us take another instance. There are many young men who believe that 
true national service is incompatible with Government employment under the 
present conditions, and yet they are ready to sacrifice their belief and principles as 
soon as tlje chance of appointment to an attractive Government post comes Iheir way. 
On the other hand, there is a very large 'section of our young men who believe 
that though the present system of Government may not be perfect or best suited 
to Indian conditions, yet no better alternative is for the moment available. When 
the efiorts of some of these young men to obtain suitable Government employment 
prove unsuccessful, however, they become the severest critics of the present order of 
things aiid begin to characterise it as a curse for the country. These are very 
disappointing symptoms. The day on which our young men resolve that under all 
conditions and circumstances they would in their conduct adhere to their principles 
and ideals, whatever the prejudice or injury that they may be called upon to 
suffer, will be the day on which the foundations of the true freedom of this country 
Tvill have been laid, and from that da^r onwards we may look forward to a glorious 
future for India. Given a generation of young men and women inspired by 
complete sincerity of purpose and perfect consistency in conduct, we may yet 
witness what will then no longer be a miracle, namely, that if they call upon 
mountains to move from their places, they shall do so ; and if they call upon 
rivers to cease to flow, equally will these obey them. 

The nest moral quality to which I desire to draw attention is truth and 
righteousness. Until these become the characteristics of a nation, it is useless 
to expect that it could win the trust and respect of other nations, or that trust 
and confidence could obtain between its own members. National honour and 
dignity can be firmly established only if no consideration whatsoever, whether 
personal or national, no hope of advantage or fear of loss, no prospect of pleasure 
or of relief from pain, will induce the individual to stray by a hair's breadth 
from the path of righteousness. Is it not true that whatever outward deference 
we may be compelled to pay out of considerations of courtesy or good manners 
to a person whom we have ceased to regard as truthful, we can entertain no 
respect for him in our hearts ? If that is so, we must equally realise that if we 
ourselves are not completely righteous in the whole of our dealings and conduct, 
we cannot win or retain the respect or esteem of other people. Instances have not 
been wanting where men of the highest nrobity and integrity, who would rather 
lose all that they hold dear than tell a lie in private life, have not hesitated to 
make publie pronouncements which they knew were not true, simply because in 
their view the same standard did not apply to public life as ought to apply 
to private life. This is a most vicious distinction which has been responsible 
for a_ great deal of mischief and ought never to be tolerated. It must be 
recognised that it is as dishonourable to utter or act a falsehood to serve the 
supposed interests of one's nation, as it is to act or utter one to serve one's own 
private ends. Yet we often see that while a person who cheats another person 
is justly ^ regarded with moral abhorrence, a statesman who successfully cheats a 
whole nation, provided it is not his own, is often acclaimed as a hero. Surely, our 
definition and standard of truth and lighteousness must be uniform and apply 
equally to all aspects of our individual, communal and national activities. Each 
individual, who adopts this standard and adheres to it throughout becomes not 
only the saviour of his own soul, but also helps to set up a high standard of 
national honpur and makes an invalua,ble contribution to the advancement of his 
people and his country. How often has not history recorded the lise to opulence 
and power of nations on the wings of probity and integrity, and equally often 
chronicled their fall when these supports had become weakened. 

The next moral quality that I would wish to emphasise is diligence and 
concentration. By these I mean the co-ordination of the mind and the body in 
all effort that might be undertaken so as to make all labour, and particularly 
intellectual labour, fiuitful of results. Why is it that out of a large number of 
students almost equally endowed by nature in respect of physical and intellectual 
qualities, some are able to forge much farther ahead than others, while spending 
no mote time over their books thaa their less successful compeers ? Obviously, 
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because they have trained their minds to concentrate on whatever they may be 
engaged upon at any time, so that the intellectual and physical faculties have 
become accustomed to working in a happy partnership with great resulting benefit, 
physical as well as intellectual. Y^our own experience during the various stages 
of your academic career must have fumished you with many illustrations of this 
principle. All that 1 desire to stress is that concentiation is a matter of training 
and can with a certain amount of caie and attention become a matter of habit. 
The lack of such training leads to a tremendous w'aste of pbj steal and intellectual 
effort ill our_ TJnivepities which the youth of any nation can ill-afford. A little 
more attention paid to this matter by teachers and professois, combined with 
a certain amount of effort on the part of students, should lead to a vast improve- 
ment in many directions. When the mind and the body continue to work for 

long hours out of harmony with each other, the nervous strain must often become 

unbearable and not only will the labour lesult in waste, but might lead to injury. 

Simple living is the next quality to which it is necessary to diaw your 
attention. This is a quality which is desirable among all nations and in all 

eouutries, but its need is greatest among countiies and nations that are 

comparatively poor like our own. True, there are a certain number of wealthy 
people even among us, but their proportion to the rest of the population of the 
country is very low as compared with other countries. The average income of an 
individual in the country is fiightfully_ small, so that normal course of education 
is beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. The difficulty is enhanced 
by the expensive standard of student life_ which is being set by those of our 
students whose parents are comparatively well off.^ A very heavy responsibility 
rests upon young men of this class. Rivalry and imitation are characteristics 

of youth. This indeed is not a defect, as these qualities are in themaelv^ the 

greatest incentives towards the acquisition of knowledge. But possessing these 
qualities it is idle to expect that young men who are associated with ea3i other 
throughout the twenty-four hours in an educational institution should not ' be 
affected by each other’s habits, manners and standard of living. Those of our 
students who adopt an expensive style of living while at the University compel 
by tbeir example their less fortunate comrades to adopt a standard which in 
many cases may be beyond their means. The result is that some of them have 
to abandon their academic careers in the middle ; while in the case of others, ^ 
financial strain becomes so severe that younger member's of the fapaily are 
deprived of all chance of obtaining higher education, or it may be that the 

earning members of the family are forced to have recourse to unfair and illicit 

means of earning money. In some cases the student himself may be forced to 
stoop to dishonourable practices in order to augment his financial resources, 
!liie wealthier class of our students may argue that their money is their own, and 
if they choose to spend it in providing themselves with e^ensive clothes, giving 
expensive entertainments, and paying frequent visits to the cinema, it is DCTO)dy5 
business but their own and no blame can possibly attach to them. A good 
however, does not live for himself alone, and if we were to accept me prin^^ 
that every individual is completely free in his own actions, culture and olvilmsaoa 
would have no meaning whatever. It is of the very essence of culture that a man 
should be willing to sacrifice that which may lawfully belong to hhn for th^ 
benefit of his fellowmeu. But in this case the sacrifice would not }m due 
altogether to altruistic motives, the most immediate and direct benefit 
result to the individual concerned himself. On the other hand, it added to ftp 
normal cost of education an expensive standard of living as to result 
as it must, in drastically limiting the numbers of those who may aspire ft 
University education, the loss will not be confined to those who are ^us (^p®ived 
of chances of obtaining higher education. If the spread of higher education m the 
country is arrested, those who succeed in obtaining it will either have to cut ftm- 
selves asunder from the geneial life of the community and thus become strange 
to their own ileople, or will have to reconcile themselves to an inferior intilecteal 
standard as they will have to pass their liveP surrounded by igaoranea and super* 

stition.^ order, therefore, to widen the domains of culture and education, to save 
middle class citizens from extremes of financial sacrifice and privation for the Sake 
of providing education for their children, and out of consideration for the feeHngs 
of their less fortunate fellow students, it is necessary that those in possession of 
ample means should voluntarily impose upon themselves as simple a standard of 
life as may be possible in the matter of food, entertainment, cloftes and amnse- 
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ments. I have no doubt: that even then this class of students will fare much better 
than their fellow students, but they will have set an excellent example and will 
have made things very much easier for those who may not be so well 
favoured by fortune as themselves. Nor must we forget that simple living helps 
to bridge the gulf which divides different sections of the community. In certain 
countries the unequal distiibutiou of wealth and the inequalities resulting therefrom 
have already led to a fierce and ruinous internecine conflict. Again, habits of 
luxuiy have a tendency to grow upon their victims like the drug habit, and a man 
who becomes accustomed to a life of luxury, b^jpomes in the end a being apart 
from his fellowmeu, and loses all sympathy with them. So far as any service to 
the community or the country is concerned such a person becomes utterly useless, 

I must not be understood as condemning wealth and property as such, It is 
not the acquisition of wealth that is evil, it is the manner of spending it that may 
often bo so* Nobody possessing a balanced mind can have any quarrel with a 
state of society in which by the use of his natural talents one man is enabled to 
earn more than another. It is only when acquired or inherited wealth is used in a 
manner which divides society into different and hostile sections, aud by setting 
examples of indulgence on the one side, excites greed, envy and hatred on the 
other, that wealth becomes the cause of revolution and bloodshed which destroy 
all social order and all feeling of human brotherhood. Why is it that inside a 
family no feelings of envy or malice are entertained against its bread-winner ? 
It is not due to the fact that every member of the family realises that whatever 
the bread-winner earns becomes the support and means of sustenance of the whole 
family and is not entirely appropriated by the bread-winner himself ? Surely 
then, if those members of society who are more favoured by fortune in the matter 
of wealth and property than others, were to regard themselves as trustees on 
behalf of the rest of the community and to admit as large a miiuber of their 
fellowmeu as possible to the benefits which wealth and property represent, not only 
will there not be entertained any feeling of hostility towards them but they will 
be looked up to with gratitude and affection in the same manner as the bread- 
winner in a family is looked up to by the rest of the family. ‘I’his state of affairs 
can be brought about only if the wealthier members of the community were 
voluntarily to adopt a simple and unostentatious manner of living. 

Lastly, there is the duty to strive for national unity. No people can claim 
to be a nation unless it possesses unity in certain essentials. The Arabic equivalent 
of the word "nation” which is also current in Urdu and is well understood in 
Northern India is "saum’’. In Arabic it denotes moderation, supervision and 
permanence. The meaning of the word in Arabic, therefore, is a community 

which seeks to establish a system that makes provision for the needs of all its 
sections, supervises the working of that system, so that no interests are neglected, 
and strives to give it permanence. This is a very comprehensive definition qf the 
duties aud responsibilities of a community which seeks to function as a nation. 
If, therefore, we desire to function as such, the very first essential is to bring 
about national unity, Patriotism cannot completely fulfil its purpose until its 
scope is BO widened as to include the attainment, not only of political freedom, but 
also of national unity. Experience has shown that such unity is not to be achieved 
merely by verbal declarations, but can only be achieved by the adoption of means 
which are calculated to bring it about in practice, 

One of the peculiarities of India is that followers of different religions and 
creeds are to be found in this country in such numbers that each one of these 
religions has to be taken into account in the national life of the country. Intoler- 
ance in religious matters has often in the past led to friction and disorder. It i« 
the duty of every Indian to remedy this, but this duty lies most heavily on thf 
shoulders of the younger generation, as they will be the constituents of the new 
Indian ^ nation. A nation can continue on the path of progress only if eacl 
generation strives strenuously to weed out from its inheiitance all that has t 
tendency towards evil, and to tester that which is beneficent. Harmful tendenciei 
that^ result from the diversity of religious doctrines and practices cannot bi 
eliminated merely by shutting qur eyes to them. It is not by ignoring differeneei 
of belief, doctrine^ aud practice that we can improve matters, it is only bj 
recognising their existence and making full allowance for them that wo can brinj 
about harmony and concord. We must fdly recognise the diversity of religioni 
creeds in India, and every one of us must make it bis duty to respect the rcligioui 
beliefs, sentiments and piactiees of eveiybody else. Until we begin to practise th 
widest tolerance in these matters, we cannot hope to eliminate the risk of frictioi 
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and collision between the followers of different relisioiis. Wc must entertain 
genuine respect for the religions and indeed all leaders of different seetiona of the 
people of this country, and should at the very least refiain from interference with 
each other’s religious observances and practices. 1 have never been able to under- 
stand in wbat manner a peison calling himself a IMuslim adds to the honour or 
dignity of Islam by reviling or insalting the leadcis of the Hindu or the Christian 
or any other faith ; or how is it lliought that a Hindu or a Christian adds to the 
honour and dignity of his faith by abusing and heaping insults upon those whom 
the. follow eis of other faiths hold in honour. Nor can i understand how the 
position of Islam or Hinduism or Christianity is atiengthened by the obstruction 
offered by the followcis of one of these faiths to the followers of othei faiths in the 
performance of their religious worship and ceremonies. I hope, therefore, that every 
one of you would in your daily lives set an example to the rest of the community 
in honouring all those whom other sections of the community hold in honour, and 
in sciupnlouBly refraining fiom interference with the religious observances and 
piactices of other sections of the community. 

There are other factors which contribute towaids the present state of discord 
in our country and operate to widen the gulf between different sections of its 
people, One of these mattcis is the ever-increasing divergence between the manner 
of living of diffeient sections of the peo]ile. Among certain sections there is a 
growing tendency to mould their daily lives completely on the western model, 
while there are others who regard every departure from time honoured usage 
as deserving extreme condemnation. 1 am not an opponent of change. In every 
age and in all countries social customs and habits and the manner of life of the 
people aie subject to change, and it cannot be said that eiery innovation in this 
sphere is uecessaitiy evil, nor indeed that it is necessaiily good. What I desire 
to emphasise is that any change which has a tendency to divide the people 
of a countiy into different groups is certainly au evil and is bound to prove a 
serious obstacle in the way of national unity. Such a change is occurring under 
our very eyes, and it is the duty of everybody who has the unity of the wuntry 
at heart to strive to cheek its progress. Let me refer in this connection to a 
matter which affects our students directly, and with regard to which it may not 
readily occur to anybody that it Las a tendency of the kind that I have indicated, 
I have in mind the prevalent fashion in games and sports followed in our 
Universities. Even in a matter like this, which pertains primarily to the spheres 
of health and amusement, we have set up a barrier between the urban and the 
rural classes. Those dwelling in our villages, and we must not forget that in 
many respects they are the real India, have no interest in the games and sports 
which are encouraged in our Universities and are unable to {mrticipate in them, 
not only from a lack of inclination but also as they lack the means of parltidipa- 
tion. The playing-field should offer excellent ppportunities of e<|nal aocisi 
infercomse between different sections of the community, and yet the choice of our 
Univeisities in this matter not only deprives our students of opportunities of 
coming in equal social contact with young men outside the Universities, Jbut raisses 
a positive barrier between them. I do not suggest that our Universitiefi should 
altogether abandon cricket and hockey and football and tennis, hat that our 
University students should not altogether neglect wrestling and kabbatM and many 
other form of sport that are prevalent in rural areas. Indeed this moat be oariiett 
further, and University students should be anxious to devise means and invent 
occasions of establishing normal and natural intercourse between the rural and 
xirlDftn c1qs66S» 

Linguistic unity is another powerful factor which contributes towards natscmal 
unity. Our young men should seek to make their own langr^ a m«BiB of 
briDging closer together the dwellers in towns and the dweliets in connfcryMde, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, the Sikh and the Christian. lliiB can happen only if 
we diligently foster our own languages and extend ffle opportunities of ^eir 
A very distressing feature of University life in India is that Uae stud^l oi the 
English language, which should have been utilised for the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding and concord, is having the effect of dividing the educated 
sections of the community from the rest of it. A large B«tioa of our Unlversi^ 
students makes it a habit to employ the English language as a means ^ i^jminunf- 
cation even outside the Univeisity, and a still _ larger number is ialhng into the 
habit of employing a polygot dialeot composed mainly of English words with a 
sprinkling of the vernacular. I have had extensive opportunities of travel, and in no 
Other, country have I witnessed linguistic performances so ludicrous as one comm 
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flcrosB constantly in one’s own country. The result is that there is a complete 
lack of sympathy between those sections of the community who can employ, as a 
means of communication, nothing but their own vernacular, and our University 
students, the majority of whom would bo hard put to it to communicate even 
simple ideas in their respective vernaculars. 

The study of foreign languages is an excellent pursuit and confers obvious 
benefits and advantages, both individual and national, and I am one of the moat 
ardent supporters of such studies. What I am here concerned about is the neglect 
of our own vernaculars which is beginning to operate as a barrier between the 
different sections of the people of this country, and is, therefore, beginning to 
operate as an obstacle in the wa^ of national unity. 

I hope I may be forgiven if in this connection I register a protest against the 
efforts that are being made to convert Urdu, which is the most widely understood 
vernacular of Northern India, into Muslim Urdu and Hindu Urdu, fl’his tendency 
has been carried so fax that the topic has become one of burning controversy 
between Hindus and Muslims. There is no language which does not continuously 
borrow from other languages, and as a matter of fact, Urdu owes Us very existence, 
to certain parent languages, But the borrowing must be gradual and imperceptible, 
BO that it is universally accepted by those who habitually use the particular language. 
Urdu is, however, being so rapidly and volently Arabacised on the one hand, and 
Sanskritised ou the other, that if these xmnatural efforts are not speedily put an 
end to, it will soon be impossible for Hindus and MsHms living in Northern India 
to coramuiucate with each other in the vernacular. It is again the duty of our 
University students to set their faces firmly against this pernicious tendency, and 
to let their vernaculars grow by a natural process of assimilation, so that language 
which should be an instrument of unity does not become a weapon of discord. 

May I conclude with the hope that at least some of these ideas to which 1 
have given expression aloud might help you to equip yourselves better for the 
service of your people and your country, and indeed of humanity at large, than if 
these matters were neglected ; and with the prayer that the youth of our country 
may be insiurcd with high moral ideals and putting them into practice in their 
daily lives, may prove themselves a source of blessing to themselves, to their people, 
to their country and to mankind. 



The All India Educational Conference 

Annual Session— Srinagar— 29tl]i, September 1941 
Me, JoHisr Saegeant’s Speech 


Tlie*All India Educational Conference met at Srinagar on the 29th, September 
1941 under the presidentship of Dr. Amarnath Jha, 

An educational plan, national in scope and international in spirit, was 
advocated by Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner, Government of India, 
speaking on post-war educational reconstruction at the conference. He believed 
that the present educational system in India required overhauling from top to bot- 
tom. It was in theory a platitude but in practice a truth, nowhere more generally 
ignored than in India that a soundly conceived system of popular education ought 
to satisfy both cultural and economic needs of the community whose interests it 
intended to promote. If this was war for freedom, for humanity, he continued, 
it seemed to him axiomatic that India ought to share in the fruits of victory when 
it came, neither more nor less than any other nation. Pleading the canse of 
national industrialisation he advocated that 60 to 65 per cent of the population 
should only be engaged in agriculture and rest in industry. Though he was not 
over-optimistic ia his estimate of what a wisely planned industrialisation might 
achieve in the way both of increased national prosperity and improved standards 
of living for workers, he saw no reason why India should shrink from exploiting 
to the full what he described as '‘accidental impulse to development of indigenous 
industries which has been given her by participation in the empire war effort.^ 

EeSolutions 

The Conference passed resolutions mourning the death of Dr. Rahindranalii 
Tagore, Sir Shah Sulaiman, Lord Baden-Poweil, Sir George Grierson and Mr. 
G. S. Butt. 

A resolution congratulating Sir 0. V. Raman on the award of the 
Fiankin Medal was also passed. . 

By another resolution, the Conference asked the Government to adequately 
subsidise individual private efforts in education, primary, secondary and adult 

The Conference advocated teaching of non language subjects ia schools and 
colleges through the medium of the predominant language of the area coneemedi 
and the imparting of instruction in all st^es of education through the medium 
of the mother-tongue. The (3onference expressQ the opinion that in any kifid of 
post-war educational reconstruction class outlook in ahy and every form must go. 


\ 

The All India Students’ Federation 

Seventh Session— Patna — 27th. and 28th. Decembeir 1941 

Mr. a. N. Sinha’s Opehing Addebbs 

* 


The seventh session of the All-India Students’ Federation Oonfareace eommenced 
at Patna on the 27th. December 1941, Mr. Yusuf MeheraUy presiding. 

The Conference commenced in a well decorated p^mdal in 
Nagar, specially built for the session. About six hundred delegate* froan 
every part of India attended. In spite of the fact that thij:t|-lwo Aai^in 
delegates could not arrive because of their arrest on the eve of thrir oepartnrB 
from Assam for Patna, in connection with the Gauhati incidwt, about 
students from all provinces attended. 

Mr. Girija Saran Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, we^eoming 
the delegates, appealed to the students to carry on ^e prt^amme enunciated by 
the All-India Students’ Conference, 

Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha, ex- Finance Minister of Bihar, <^niag the 
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Oonferenco, said ; “You live in a dynamic age. Yon cannofc eit idle. Yon ara 
boniid to be interested in the freedom movement. Yon desire to free yonr conntrv 
from foreign domination. You want to sec India march on lior way to independence 
and yon are anxious to do your bit. To that, end yon may have many ideas in 
your mind which you will natnially endeavour to translate Into action. Do so bv 
all means and try to receive new ones, examino them critically and if you find 
they are suitable, make them your own. Yon have plenty of time for stndv • 
utilise it to the fullest extent. Your study must bo varied and wide. If you want 
to read Marx and Lenin, do so but do not forget to read the history of politioal 
thought of your own country. Do not bo led away by catch phrases and 
attractive ideas. You cannot profit by yonr study unless you acquaint yourself 
with the background of those ideologies which you want to implement in 
your country. 

“You talk too much of revolution, but revolution eoracs of its own accord 
and is not created to order. If and when it comes ]ieo])]e should be fully prepared 
and disciplined to take advantage of it It is for you to fed and realise how * far 
you are prepared to receive it.” 

Pioceeding, Mr. Sinlia said that unless l,lio background of their education 
which was imparled by univcrRifies controlled by an alien Government, underwent 
n revolutionary change they could not bo fit attaining freedom. They must change 
the outlook of their life and begin to think in terms of India and Indian and 
then they would see things in a different light, Their life would bo simpler and 
their Habits would conform to the changed outlook and everything about them 
would appear in a different perspective. It would I hen be easy for them to spare 
time to serve their less fortunate brethren. You will get time to teach them. Yon 
will realise the value of serving tlinsc who need your liolp, Y'ou will begin to feel 
a pleasure in and derive satisfaction from such luimaintarian works as removal 
of illiteracy, removal of untoiichability, communal unity, etc.” 

“I plead with you to make your life useful and scrvice.able, to cuUivale a 
life of service and sacrifice should henceforth be yonr watchword”, he added. 
“Disciplined body and disciplined mind are the greatest need of the hour and if 
you arc earnest you can create a favourable atmosphere for siicli growth, May I 
appeal to you to forget your raiitnal bickerings and lake to self-discipline indivi- 
dually and collectively. Evoiyonc of you can make your life better and nobler 
and be thus equipped to take your proper place in the world of to-morrow” 

Oonclnding, Mr, Sinha dcsoribod how Mahatma Gandhi felt about students 
in general and repeating what Gandhiji had said about them in his pamphlet on 
the constructive programme. Mr. Sinha observed that the importance of this consi- 
derably had increased and having regard to the exigencies of the situation we 
ought to lay the proper emphasis on it and try to give effect to it. 

Mr. Zaidi, Joint gccietary of the All-Iiicha Students’ Federation, road’out 
messages to the Conference from Messrs. Jawharlal Nehru, Sri Krishna Sinha, 
ex-Premier, Aeharya Narcndra Deo, Sri Kamaladevi Chaltopadhvnya, Eaikumari 
Amiitkaur, Mr. Sampurnannnd, Mr. Madanmohan Prasad, ex-Prcaident of the 
All-India Students’ Federation who is now in prison and others. 

Mr. Sri KnianNA Siniia’s Message 

Mr, Srfkrishna 8in!ia, ex-rdme Minister, not being able to inniigurale the 
conference, sent a message in the course of which he said : “We are living in 
very critical times. The world is in ferment and behind the clash of arms, there 
is really a clash of ideologies. If hiira.unity has to ha saved from periodical ’laiises 
into barbarism, we have to think of the present conflict in term of ideologies. Both 
imperialism and fascism have to go and society has to be reconstructed on the 
basis of freedom and hapiness for all. At this turning point in woild’s history, 
we require real leaders of thought and action who will give a right lead to the 
world and work for the advent of a new order of things. It ia from amongst the 
students of to-day that we can have such leaders of thought and men of action 
for the eventful future which awaits our cmuitry. I hoim the Fccleialion will 
always Jiold aloft before students this high and noble misRiou of their life and 
al’trays inspire them to prepare themselves for that clorioiis day when they will be 
called upon to mould the destiny of millions of onr countrymen.” 

Mr. Meherally’s Address 

;> Mr. Yusuf Meherally in his presi- 

dential address. ‘There were many in the Congress who had favoured a mass move^ 
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menfc aud had ur}j;ed more effective inteference with the war effort, I was aiQOD^ this 
number, but the Congress decided upon individual civil disobedience and hundreds 
of us joined in the satyagraha movement. Since my release from prison, I have 
heard it said again and again that the past year’s movement has been a dismal 
failuic. Frankly I do not agree with tius view. Although a mass movement 
would have yielded more effective results, it will be wrong on our part to minimise 
the importance of the present struggle. It broke the long political stalemate and 
for the time being at least put an end to all talks of compromise and started 
the Congress on the road to direct action even though of a restrictive nature. What 
have been the results ? In the first place, let us not forget that the Indian 
National Congress is the only great organisation *in the world that resort^ to war 
resistance on an appreciable scale and sent 30,000 people to prison, as a consequence. 
Secondly, as a result of this movement, India stands dissociated in the eyes of the 
world from the present war. Thirdly, the resignation of Congress jSiinistries a 
little eailier in eight out of the eleven provinces of India and the subseijnent 
imprisonment or detention without trial of representative Congressmen, including 
members of the A. I G. 0., hundreds of members of the legislatures and almost 
all Ministers who had resigned, served to dramatise the Indian struggle before the 
world at large. 


Students and Politics 

“Discussion of the present political situation leads me on to the vexed 
question of students and politics. Lately a tendency has been growing among our 
public men seeking to exclude students from political matters. This, in my 
opinion, is very, very unhelpful, For students living in a country that ia strugg- 
ling for freedom to be divorced from politics is to be divorced from life, 

“In fact, the responsibility devolving on the student community in a country 
struggling for Independence is heavier that of their fortunate brethren elsewhere. 
Students have a two*fold duty to perform *, the fiirst is to identify themselves with 
the struggle for national liberation and secondly, to rebel against the dead weight 
of ancient customs and traditions that have long outlived their usefulness here in 
India. You have to solve the communal problem, to uproot the vicious caste system 
to touch untouchables and to lift the purda, among other pressing thiu^”. 

Hindu-Mdslim Unity 


Dealing with the Hindu-MuaUm problem, Mr. Meherally observed t “With the 
common history and traditions extending back to a thousand years, it should not 
be beyond tbe power of the younger generation to promote more cordial relations 
between the two communities and to become ambassadors of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
The most effective way is to approach the masses on the basis of their ^ economto 
needs. It is to be r^retted that the economic approach has not been still givm a 
proper trial by the Congress organisations. To my mind, the communal preWem 
IB essentially the result of three factors. The first of these undoubtedly is the 
Government factor ; 2 is the fight for political power among the intelligentsia 

of the different communities, a battle for posts and jobs being clev^ly disguised 
under the cloak of religion. The third is the comparative failure of the n5»^ 
communal organisations to approach the Musliai masses in suffideatly tore 
numbers and bring them within their respective sphw« of iaflawHse. WMe 
the economic approach is most important, by itself it will not be iJble to 
achieve the needed results. A greater cultural fusion between the ctwimu- 
nitiea also is very necessary. Our present educational system, while if Ims 
opened to us treasures of western learning, has us more or less 
each other’s cultural achievements. Theete shiortofirmijigB. ime 

fitted to remove.” , . , . , , 

Mr, Meherally then discussed the mtemafeional situaferon. Tna Munt demxm- 
tion of the British Prime Minister that the proviBioiiB of tiio Atlantie dBHrfeir 
would not apply to India even after an allied victory was a straw tiiat in 

what direction the wind was blowing. It was clear that ikj far Indi* was 
concerned, the Imperialist character of the war remained uneJ^g^ 

i^gretting tne split in the students’ movememt, the President expcasseal 
opinion that the studmits’ movement should not he made the tail-end of any 
political party movement. “You must avoid dogmatic formulas” he advised theta 
and associate himself with the message sent by Mr. Jatmharlal A%Am to the 

Conference. , ^ , * 

In conclusion, Mr. Meheralty app^ed to them to give at least one hour m 
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your time each day to the Bfcudents’ Union and help it in buildiop; up the students’ 
movement free alike from seetarianisra and tyranny of rigid dogma.’’ “Pledee 
yourself to fight coramunalism in every shape or form,” ho said, “make friends witti 
students of all communities and make it a point to study their literature and 
customs sympathetically even if they differ from your own. Take keen interest in 
social problem ; do not consider them as just reformist items below vnnr 
attention.” ^ 

Eesolutions, touching the death of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and Pandit Ramachandra 
Shukla, were put from chair and passed all standing. 

Resolutions — Second Day — Patna— 28th, December 1941 
National Stbuggle 

The Conference concluded its deliberations to-day after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the political situation, war and national unity. 

The first of these resolutions on the national struggle stated ; “While main- 
taining their separate identity, the students' should identify themselves wi& the 
national struggle collectively as far as possible, resisting all attacks on their civic 
and academic rights, liberties and also co-operating within their own spheres wilh 
other organisations in the achievement of freedom.” 

The resolution further viewed “with alarm the intense repression that has 
been launched against the students and which has manifested itself in the shape 
of arrests, detention and searches under the cover of the Defence of India Eules.” 
The resolution asserted that the student movement was an integral part of the 
national movement and as such they had to play an important role in the struggle 
for national liberation. 

National Unity 

Another resolution on national unity said that India was one and indivisible 
and that the political and administrative unity achieved in this ancient land was 
based upon a real cultural, social and economic unity produced by centuries of 
natural historical development. The resolution while admitting that cultural 
freedom was necessary for the p-owth of this future common culture warned the 
students of India against the misguided attempts to divide India into cultural 
zones with the rights to separate on the ground that India was not one nation. 
The resolution deplored the communal differences and occasional communal out- 
bursts iu die country which, it held, were the product of imperialists handling of 
an easily soluble social problem and domination of life in this country by 
vested interests. 

Unity among Students 

A third resolution on unity among students' movement reiterated its desire 
for a united student movement and noted with concern that the earnest efforts 
in this direetion had not borne any fruit. 

The War Eesolution 

The resolution on war maintained that its character had not changed and 
called upon the students to work for a new social order based on peacefulness 
and democraey wherein the recurrence of such war would be impossible in future 
and the exploitation of man by* man and nation by nation would cease. 

Students’ Demands 

A lengthy resolution on students’ demands opined that it was only on the 
basis of students’ demands that a real student movement could be built up and 
therefore directed the Provincial Students’ Federation to intensity their struggle 
for the fulfilment of their demands. The resolution demanded reduction in tuition, 
hostel and examination fees, complete freedom of thought, speech and association 
in and outside educational institutions, that the administration of educational 
institutions, particularly Universities, should be democratised and that an esdhaufl- 
tive scheme should be drafted by the Government for the relief of unemployment 
among the educated classes and that it should be immediately put into practice. 

Mr. Yus^lf M&herally, the President, in his concluding remarks, said, “We 
are on the parting of ways. The international situation is fast developing day by 
day. No one can say what will happen to-morrow. It is at this time the 
Congress should keep clear from all Parliamentary activities and should greatly 
stiffen the struggle. A compromise is to obstruct the progress of the country.” 



The Bihar Students’ Conference 

Annual Session — Patna — 22nd. & 23rd, Angnst 1941 
SiE Eadhakrishnan’s opening Speech 

The Bihar Students’ Conference commenced its two-day session at Patna on the 
22nd, August 1941. Inaugurating the cultural section of the Conference, Dr. Sir 
Badhakrishnan welcomed the idea of associating a cultural section with social and 
political movements. 

Sir S. Badkakrishnan defined culture as capacity to regard the individual in a 
society as an essential entity and said, “What is wrong with the world to-day is 
not that we lack intellectual and moral achievements. We lack a sense of direc- 
tion in the system with which we can adjust these achievements.” 

Eeferring to the cry of freedom raised frequently, he said that it was a 
portmanteau expression and included various forms of freedom such as economic, 
political, legal and constitutional. All these were essential for the development 
of a people or a nation. But political sovereignty, legal and constitutional rights, 
could be subordinated before the idea of a league of nations. Only one kind 
of freedom could on no account ha bartered away and that was cultural and 
spiritual freedom. 

The modern world, he regretted, looked upon the State as a colossal organisa- 
tion to which the human soul was sacrificed in the name of social patterns. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. P. B. Das, President, said : — “Cultural unity is impossible unless national 
unity is brought about, and many authorities consider the will to be a nation the 
principal element of nationality. This is a field which the youths of India may 
cultivate to bring about the desired end.” 

Mrs. Anusuya Wagle welcomed the delegates and invite®. 

Confusion at 2nd. Day’s Meeting 

Uproarious scenes, which at one time appeared to develop into a clash 
between the two rival parties, maiked the proceedings of the closing day se^ion 
of the Federation, 

When a resolution asking the Students’ Federation to refrain from teking 
part in political activities was moved, a section of students opposed the rwln- 
tion. Disorder followed and shouts and cOnnter-shouts render® the buMneas of 
the House difficult. The President had to dissolve the Conference.* 

.Earlier, the Conference passed a number of resolutions, including cme ftym- 
pathising with the people in their fight against Germany and aanther imMng 
students to form unity squads, consi sting df Hindu and Muslim stud® to with a 
view to promoting Hindu-Muslim amity. 

By another resolution the Conference condemned the allied bighbtftdedtasB 
of the Bombay Police in assaulting the students when they stage! a damonstta!- 
tion against Sir Maurice Qwyer on the occasion of the Oonvocsaiioa cf the 
Bombay University. 


The A. I. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Fifth Session— Nagpur— 26lh. and 27th. Deceniher^I941 
The Welcome Address 

Tlie Fifth Session of the All-India Muslim Students' Federation ®mmeno®3 
at Nagpur on the 26th December 1941 under the pr®idency of Mf. Makmmd 
AH Jinnah. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir, Ohairman of the Reception Committee, critieitwd; tlee 
Congress rule in the Provinces and referred to the grievances of Muslim sfend^nts, 
such as the singing of ‘‘Bande Matarara.” Muslim students, who were Leagne- 
minded, he stated, were made to suffer for their political views, Ihe change-over 
in the administration under section 93 of the Government of India Act bM not, 
however, brought about any improvement, Mr, Qadir assured Mr, Jinnah that 
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Muslim students wholeheartedly supported the League policy as regards Pakistan 
and the war. 

Mr. Bauman, Deputy President of the Federation, announced that the Chief 
Minister of Bengal had been removed from the life membership of the Federation. 
Their organisation, he said, had become stronger in Bombay, Karachi and Lahore, 
and added that an All-India Muslim Girl Students’ Federation wonld be formed 
at Delhi in March next. He expressed the hope that Mr. JinnaU would live long 
to become the King of Pakistan. 

Earlier, the Raja of Mahmud abad, hoisting the flag, said that the Pakistan 
movement had come to stay and even a thousand Savarkars could not check it. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah began by reminding the students that, according to 
the constitution of their Federation, they were to flt themselves for taking their 
proper share in the struggle for the freedom of the country. They were not to 
participate in the political development taking place from day to day. Their 
primary duty was to concentrate on their studies. 

Proceeding. Mr. Jinnah said that the Muslim League had grown and was 
growing by leaps and bounds all over India. The Muslim League had made not 
only remarkable but miraculous progress. (Applause). The League had infused 
political consciousness among the Muslims, giving them a flag, a common platform 
and a goal. 


“Govt. IndiA Act— a Dismal Failure” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that Muslims had no friends. They were sur- 
rounded by opponents in all directions and particularly in 0. P., where four per 
cent of the population was “terrorised and cowed down.” But he had never felt 
prouder than when he heard and read of the magnificent stand taken by them 
in this Province. “No nation has ever achieved its ambition without sacrifice. 
Therefore, it is obvious that this wretched Constitution which was enacted in 
1935 — even the Provincial part of it— has been a dismal failure in this country. 
We shall have to revise onr notions and ideas as to the future. But I want the 
Muslims of this Province to be cheerful. Nothing will prevail which is unjust, 
unfair and dishonest.” « 

Mr. Jinnah impressed on his audience that the key to the correct solution 
was in their own hands. They should not depend on anybody else. By that, he 
did not mean that they should become aggressive. Muslims had no designs on the 
Hindu ot any other sister community, but Muslims would not submit to the 
domination of others in this sub-continent, 

Eeferring to the Huq episode, Mr. Jinnah said : “I make a Ohristmas present 
of Mr. Fazlul Huq to Lord Linlinthgow. I make a New Year’s gift of the Nawab 
of Dacca to the Governor of Bengal. I am glad that the Muslim League is rid of 
them, I am confident that the League will emerge stronger without these men 
who are guilty of gross breach of faith and betrayal of the Muslims in India, 
No man is indispensable in our organisation,” 

Turning to the political situation, Mr. Jinnah said that he could not 
understand why Congress leaders did not honestly and frankly admit that they did 
not represent the Muslims ; the League was the only authoritative representative 
body of the Muslims. Mr. ifmriah analysed the Congress demands and declared that, 
if those demands were accepted, the Muslims would be relegated to the position of 
a helpless minority. From the recent utterances of Congress leaders such as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, Maulana Azad and Mr. Kajagopalachari, he said, it 
was difficuU to understand what the Congress wanted. 

Analysing the Hindu Malia Sabha’s demands, Mr. Jinnah saiTl that the Maha 
Babha did not want to give the Muslima one iota beyond what they considered was 
the Muslims’ due on a population basis. The motive behiud the Maha Sabha’s call 
to the Hindus to fill the lanks of the army, navy and air force, was to destroy 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah argued that the demand for a declaration of 
Dominion Status one or two years after the end of the war was made 
so that the Constitution could no longer be framed with the consent of 
the minority paity. In the first instance, the British were no such fools 
as to fall into this trap. And even if they did, a bad constitution would not last a 
fortnight, (applause). Mr. Jinnah read Mahatma Gandhi’s Thirteen, Point 
Constructive Piogramme and said that if Mahatma Gandhi added a fourteenth point 
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namely, Pakistan, a settlement between the Hindus and Muslims would be vctv 
easy (applause) ^ ^ 

Referring to individual satyagraha, Mr. Jinnah quoted Mahatma GandW's 
own statement to snow that the ultimate object of it was not to ensure freedom of 
speech, but the final goal of Puma Swaraj,’' 

Mr, Jinnah reiterated the League "view-point ou war effort, and said that 
Muslims could not give their all, “unless they were placed in the position of having 
a real and genuine share in the responsibility and authority of the governments at 
the Centre and in the Provinces ?” 

Concluding, Mr. Jinnah urged the students to maintain unity and solidarity, 
and advised them not to resist or d^fy law and order. They must wait for the 
orders of_ the All-India League and then he (Mr, Jinnah) would be the first to 
march with them. 

Mr. Jinnah in the course of his address, said that he found a family resem- 
blance between the demands _ put^ forward by the Hindu Maha Sabha and the 
Liberal leaders and described Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru as subtle but dangerous, 

Eeferring to the Congress resolution regarding the framing of the future 
constitution for India by a Constituent Assembly, he said his difficulty was in 
regard to the appointment of arbitrators for deciding the issues on which the 
minority differed from the majority. “Who will appoint the’personnel for arbitrator f” 
he asked. “If I apppint arbitrators of my choice will the Congress accept it 

‘T ask you, is it not in the face of it futile and aosurd to ask that the 
British Government should make a declaration that India should be granted 
Dominion Status one year or two years after the war ? Can you imagine the 
British Government making such a declaration ? In the first instance, they cannot 
do it and even if tiley do it, do you expect them to put Mr. Savarkar on the 
gadi and do the policing of his Raj ? As Mr. Amery rightly points out, Duminion 
Status is not a medal or decoration I can put on your buttom-hole with a safety 
pin. This demand aims at eliminating Muslim consent to the future constitution. 
The British are not fools to fall into this trap, but even if they do it, that 
constitution will not last for a fortnight." 

Besolntions 

The following resolutions were passed by the Federation :~ 

The main resolution reads : “This session, while deploring the failure of tiie 
Government to make satisfactory response to the offer made by the MusBm 
League for the active and whole-hearted association bf the Muslims of India with 
the intensification of war efforts and the defence of India, appreciates the assurances 
given by Mr. Amery and the Viceroy in their rajent speeches n^ardhi| 
framing of the future constitution of India. The Federation, however, wishea 
to , sound a note of warning that any repetition of the so-called GeaitlKaiai^ 
Agreement between the Congress and the Government and the return of 
party Congress ministries without a previous settlement with the Muslim Lea^ 
would lead to a veiy grave crisis." 

By other resolutions, the Federation demanded the release of all poJitoil 
prisoners of all parties, including Alama Masbriqui, condemned Jhe acUon M Mr. 
Fazlul Huq and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca and appreciated the stand 'lakesn 
by the League and Scheduled Caste members, and demanded the making of the 
Bombay University’s syllabus acceptable to Muslims add the enactm^t of the 
Bengal /Secondary Education Bill as it emerged out of iJie last session. 

Mr. Jinnah advised students to concentrate on education, economic and other 
aspects of national life and do constiuctive work during the holidayst. Th^ miSit 
not take au active part in politics, 

At Mr. Jinnah’s suggestion, the Federation dropped its resolution regarding 
war effort and constitution-making and substituted the same by another resolutio® 
worded on the same lines as the one concerning Pakistan passed by the Muslim 
League. It also omitted from the resolution regarding the release of political 
prisoners all references to UeoU and Khaksar prisoners and also Siddiq AH JKhai, 



The Indian Academy of Sciences 

Annnal Session— Nagpnr—24tb. Docember 1941 
The Puesidential Address 

The annual session ol the Indian Academy of Sciences was held at Nagpur 
on the 24th. December 1941 under the presidency of Sir C, F. Raman who,, in the 
course of hia addreas said " 

**The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve the interests 
of science beat, when they also undertake direct participation in rese'arch work of 
exceptional importance. In the Memorandum of Association of the Indihn Academy 
of Sciences, such participation in research activities is specifically provided for. 
Circumstances have arisen which have made it desirable that steps should be taken 
to implement this provision in the constitution of the Academy.” 

Sir 0. Y. Baman said ; “For good or for evil, we live in an age of science. 
No one who is familiar with the histoiy of science would fail to recognise the 
tremendous influence exercised on the progress of science by the great National 
Academies, such as for instance, the Eoyal Society of London and the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. These academies act not, merely as clearing houses for informa- 
tion regarding scientific discovery and invention but also directly to serve, to 
encourage scientific research and to keep down_ the inevitable growth of weeds in 
the garden of science. I mean the elimination of false or spurious claim to 
scientific discovery. The national academies in fact serve as co-ordinaters and 
controllers of scientific research. They have necessarily to work in close co- 
operation with the Universities in the country. 

"The AcailemieB, indeed, assist the UniverBlties by publishing the research 
work done by them, and also in other ways, as for instance, when the Eoyal 
Society established its Mond Eesearch Laboratory at the University of Cambridge, 
Daring the seven yeais the Indian Academy of Science has been functioning, it 
has striven to assist the Universities of India in this way. The proceedings of 
the Academy which have appeared punctually, month after month, embody the 
research work done in most of the Universities, both in Northern and Southern 
India. It is greatly to be desired that the Universities appreciate what the Academy 
is doing foi them and help the Academy to carry on under the present very 
difficult conditions. The Academies of Science abroad have realised that they serve 
the interests of science best when they also undertake direct participation in 
research woik of exceptional importance. In the Memorandum of the Association 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences, such participation in research activities is 
specifically provided for. Circumstances have arisen which have made it desir- 
able that steps be taken to implement this provision in the Constitution of the 
Academy,” 

Crystal Dynamics 

Sir C. Y. Baman then gave a scientific discourse on ‘New concepts of the 
solid state’, Early in the history of modern science, he said, the symmetry exhibited 
by the external form of crystals bad struck the imagination of many thinkers and 
experimentalists and it had led to the realisation of the fact that the observed 
symmetry was but an outward expression of the geometric regularity of the 
internal structure. The discovery of the X-ray closely followed by the discovery 
of the diffraction of X-rays by crystals piovided a tool for direct observation of 
this fact, which, he said, had indeed lesulted in giving an amazing vista of new 
knowledge about the static structure of the crystal. 

In reality, liowever, he added, the atoms in a crystal were not static, but in 
constant vlbiatiou and a correct understanding of the dynamics of these vibra- 
tions was equally fundamental to ciyslal physics. One of the earliest theories 
concerning the nature of the crystal vibrations, due to a German Physicist, Prof. 
Debye, ignored the atomistic structure of the crystal and assumed that the 
vibrations in a crystal gave rise to elastic waves having a continuous range of 
frequencies limited on the long-wave-Iefigth side by the dimensions of the crystal 
and on the short-wave-length side by an arbitrary value which depended on the 
substance. This theory was later on modified by Max Born, whose theory was 
essentially the same as that of Prof. Debye except in its mathematical formulation, 
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Recent _ invcati^afcions on the light-Bcattcring, X-rays and thermal energy oJ 
crystalline solids, carried out at Bangalore, Sir 0. V. Raman said, hfl<l, however, 
shown that ^ these theories were wholly untenable. The qacation really was : ‘Are 
the atoms in action in a crystal, behaving in an orderly fashion or not He 
showed from simple considerations that the theoiies of Uelye aiul Born implied 
that the vibrations of individual atoms were independent of each other. This was 
in contradiction to the experimental facts obseived in several branches of crystal 
physics. How far it was from reality, was readily seen from the simple fact that 
when a solid rod was heated at one end, it took several hours for the beat to reach 
the other end. This was just the opposite of what we should exjiect if the thermal 
agitation in a crystal gives use to elastic waves postulated by Prof. Debye ; for 
elastic waves like sound waves travelleil far more quickly through matter. 

It was evident, added_ Sir 0. V. Raman, that for a true understanding of the 
nature of crystal vibrations, the macroscopic approach was insufficient and an 
atomistic point of view had to be adopted. 

fcsir 0, V. Raman then gave a picture of crystal dynamics which he had 
developed during the past six months. The essence of hie theory was that the 
atoms in action in a crystal were ordeily and co-operated with each other in just 
the same way as they did when they were at rest. A treatment of the problem 
from an atomistic point of view coirectly predicted the exact nature of crystal 
dynamics on the basis of the lattice and supeilatticc vibrations. These theoretical 
deductions were fully suppoited by investigations *.in the field of spectroscopy. 
X-rays and specific heat of solids. 


The Indian History Congress 

Filth Session — ^Hyderabad (Dn.) — 21st. December 1941 
Presidestial Address 

The fifth session of the Indian History Congress was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 21st. December 1941, under the presidency of Rai Saheb Prof. 
0. S. Srinivasachari, Head of the Department of History and Politics, Anna- 
malai University who in the course of nis address said 

“The vista of our History has been receding more and more into what 
may be regarded as prehistory which was widened on an unparalleled scide by 
the epoch-making discovery of the Indus Valley civilizadon. The most preying 
need of to-day is a correct, impartial and just interpretation of &e material which 
has thus accumulated and many parts of which stiU require re-interpretetion or 
even new interpretation,” 

Prof. Sriniv^aehari said that the exploitation of historical resources Should 
always be conducted with a critical mind and with judgmenf^ and the building 
of conclusions should be made on the most thorough and unpr^udiced bases 
possible. He added that conclusions which had been accepted for a great length 
of time and consequently became stereo-typed might in some cases be found to be 
based upon insufficient data ; and such conclusions to which faddists became, in 
their manner, indisBOlubly wedded, grew to be formidable obstacles in the way of 
even an initial examination of new theories that might go against them. TTm 
danger was particularly marked in those aspects of Indian historical studies f^t 
were associated with questions of race and culture-contacte and examination 
of the social order and changes affecting them. 

Need for Correct Evaddation 

After emphasising the ideal of impartiality in the interpretation of eventSi 
Prof. Srinivasachari observed : “True history should be comprehensive and not 
merely be nation-wide, but also extend particularly in the portrayal of cultuips, 
their origin and dispersion, to a continental and even inter-condnenlal bacl^^nmnd. 
Many phases of Indian History, markedly those relating to filiations of Dravidian 
culture and origin, and the spread of Indian civilisation in Indon^ra and 
Serindia, require that the historian should extend his understanding from the 
conventional narrow, and possibly sub-national, and project it on a truly 
international background,” 
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“The great oliallenges that have come clown like avalanchoB on the slope of 
time, like Buddhism, tlio Huna and Scythian invasions and settlement, and the 
advent of Islam, have tended to modify the lines of social progiess and alter 
even their bases. In this held the duty of the historian is to show that progress 
has not always been absent as has sometimes been imagined, but has positively 
been made possible by these gieat operating forces. ^ 

“On the history of Islam in India and the mutual influence of Islamic 
culture and Hinduism in their widest aspect, the student is faced with a number 
of questions clamouring for solution, or at least an attempt at correct interpreta- 
tion. 'I'he military and political achievements of the Mahomedan conquerors and 
rulers, the genius of Muslim writers, artists and buildeis, these and other related 
topics have been adequately dealt with ; hut the problem that still awaits definite 
interpretation is how far Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote phases and what historians have done to depict the Muslim 
peoples themselves in their icligious and social life, apart from conquests and 
court connections and superficial contacts.” 

Scheme eor Comprehensive History 

Explaining the dangers that confront the student of History in arriving at 
a correct evaluation of the achiovemeuts of the past. Prof. Srinivasachari said .• 

“The ideal historian should not also display any tendency to weave destiny 
round his heroes, instead j©f allowing the story of theiy destiny to unfold itself in 
a natural manner. ’ Every piece of his work should be primarily based on an 
impartial interpretation of data, which should be subjected to strictly scientific 
tests in tbeir qiialitativo selection, as these alone would ensure their 
indicative valiio. 

“Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the scheme of 
a Comprehensive History of India, we are happy that^ syllabuses of the various 
periods have been framed for discussion. The vSecrctaries will now submit the 
complete skeleton syllabus of the proposed History, spxead out over twelve 
volumes, for its consideration by the Committee appointed at the last session and 
also for elicting the views of the members of the Congress. At this stage it will 
be useful if this session can give its countenance and approval to the scheme and 
to provide for the appointment of committees and editorial boards for pushing 
through the work. A considerable headway still remains to be made beiore the 
scheme can be actually put into execution. Finance is a most important factor 
for the eftective fruition of our aim and it is high time that an appeal be definitely 
made to Governments, both British and Indian, and to generous patrons, in the 
name of this Congiess which is^ fully representative of historical scholarship hailing 
from every part of the country, in order that we may get a satisfactory response. 

“Emphasis should be laid on_ the wholly scholarly and specialised nature 
of our enterprise which should be an irreproachable embodiment of ripe research 
work and intensive specialisation. Our aim is nob the mere popularisation of a 
knowledge of Indian History, but the production of an authoritative series of 
volumes, which should be both creative and original in the best sense. For this 
aim the co-operation of all scholars. Indian, English, American or European and 
of other nationalities is required.” 

Concluding Prof. Srinivasachari said : ‘T would finally urge that it is of 
supreme importance that our minds should be guided by large ideas and generous 
principles and not moved by narrow and particularistic impulses ; and the members 
of onr Congress owe a duty to the country and they should not only make 
available fresh material hitherto unutilised but also try to subject the data at their 
disposal to the canons of true historical criticism.” 

Beception Committee Chairman's Speech 

“Like the Urdu language of this University (Osmauia) which is the outcome 
of the meeting of two great peoples and cultures, these Dominions have been 
a common meeting place of different cultures and different peoples ; and the 
statesmanship of the Asafjahi dynasty has retained and fostered the best that 
was found in their traditions,” said Nawah Mahdi Far Jung Bahadur, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the Congress. 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jung's Address 

“The independence of Nizam-ul-mulk did not come in the way of his 
marching to the defence of Delhi against an Iranian invader (Nadir Shan), and 
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to-day the armed forces of his seventh successor are fighting against an even 
greater menace to the integrity of India. They signify the bonds which unite ns 
with the rest of India, and the homage we pay to the continuance of the unity 
of Indian history, said Nawab Alt Yavar Jung Bahadur, Secretary, Constitutional 
Affairs, H. E HL. the Nizam’s Government, in the course of his sectional pre- 
sidential address on Deccan History to the fifth session of the Indian History 
Congress, at the Osmania University on the 22nd. December 194t. 

Appealing for the establishment of a special Chair of Deccan History at the 
Osmania University, the Nawab said. *' It is a legacy the variety of which itself 
speaks of the diversity of its sources, but the continuity of its evolution endows 
it with a community of interests shared alike by different races. 

“No political controversy or economic urge of the day can alter that funda- 
mental fact of history. It has led to the age-long consciousness of an entity 
and to an instinct to defend it against external interference which found its 
personification in Ohand Bibi and Malik Amber. The same instinct runs down the 
ages to the present and when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and 
the traditions are felt to which it has given birth, none will stand in need of an 
apology from us.^ What has now become known as Mulki or Deccani sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and strengthen 
ourselves by our own exertions. The sentiment does not come in the way of others ; 
it only asks for internal development on the lines of our own genius.” 

Hindu -Muslim Relations in Hiper abad 

Referring to the relations between the Hindus and Muslims in Hyderabad and 
the influeucB of the West, he said : “The system of administration itself was, from 
the time of the first Asaf Jah, baaed upon a degree of toleration which 
left the management of land revenue and finance in the hand of Hindu nobIte. 
Vast grants were made, and so much did the Hindus identify thetlnseivea with the 
new rulers that they took pride in being called Asaf Jahi. The impact of the 
West, the development of communications and the requirements of the new age 
induced the genius of Sir Salar Jung to inaugurate far-reaching reforms in every 
branch of the administration, while the noble edifice of the modern state, whieh 
you see to-day, is the result of the personal labours, during the last 30 years, of 
His Exalted Highness himself,” 

The All India Oriental Conference 

Eleventh Session— Hyderabad (Dee.) — 20lh. Deoembef 1941 
Sm Aebab. hydari’s Message 

The eleventh session of the All-India Oriental Conference met on the 39th. 
December 1941 at the address hall of the Osmania. University, Hyderabad, (Deoan), 
The hon. the Nawab of Chattari inaugurated the s^sion. About three hundred 
delegates from various parts of the country attended. 

Sir Akbar Bydari, Information Member, Viceroy’s ExecuklTe Oouneil, in the 
course of his message to the Oonference, said : 

"Two Aoughts come into mind. The first is how rich and varied k ^ 
heritage of learning and culture which oar forefathers have handed down to un. 
The contribution which the East in general and India in pMiemlar has made lo 
the sum of human knowledge and human progress is indeed notable, and it k 
good that at this time when the very life of mviliaation k in danger, ytm AouJd 
meet together to remind us and others that East as well as t^ have bean 
contributors to our common culture and that Indki, ia. the jof 

war, is determined that the tor<k of pure learning shall not be «0Cttngu!:WM* 

“My second thought, when I read the names md the ealgieets 0® ftJhw pafp- 
gramme, is the unity of our common heritage and how it takas bo eoual of Hhidn 
or Muslim or Bengali or Madrasi or Sanskrit or Urdu. Pure knowledge k mivermd ; 
learning knows no creed or community. Surely it is an eaeouragem^t to ws to- 
day, when the stress is so often on ^ints of disagreement, to kmow th«fe howevmr 
different the sources of our culture, there k a common ground on which we may 
meet togetW in agreement.” 

H. E. H. THE Nizam’s Mksage 

“You are meeting at a time when the free nations of the world are stru^ling 
against brutal aggression not only to preserve democracy aad freedom but to 
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defend and safeguard the very foundation of society, culture and civilisation 
It is all the more incumbent on you to keep alight the torch of Eastern thought’ 
philosophy and religion,’' said Bis Exalted Highness the Nizam in the course 
of a message to the Conference. 

Welcoming the delegates to the capital of his State His Exalted Highness 
said, “My Dominions possess a unique historical and cultural importance in the 
history of India, and I hope the delegates to this Conference, who are all 
great students and scholars of the languages and literatures of our country 
will find abundant material for research in the varied fields of religion, philosophy 
archaeology and history in the annals and antiquities of the Deccan, 

“It has been the tradition of my family from the time of its illustrious 
founder, Nizam-ul-Mulfc Asaf Jah I, to maintain peace, to promote unity, and 
encourage and foster all the different branches of learning and the arts’, with 
the happy result that my Dominions have to-day become an important centre of 
education and culture. The Osmania University has led the way in furthering 
the ideas of employing an Indian language as the medium of instruction up to 
the highest stage even in purely technical and scientific subject. It has, thus, 
not only contributed something to the educational ideals of India but has rendered 
some service to the cause of Oriental languages and learning.” 

The Fresldeutial Address 

Mr. Qhulam Yazdanit’ia the course of his presidential address said, that they were 
thankful to the British Government for the peace and safety which they enjoyed 
to-day. Mr. 'Yazdani reviewed the past year’s crop of books in Indian literature and- 
archaeological findings and pointed out the difficulties of publishers due to war 
conditions. Continuing Mr. Yazdani said ; “The activities of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of India have suffered considerably by the adverse 
report of Sir Leopard Woolley on the one hand and the financial stringency 
resulting from the war conditions on the other. The system of work puisued?* 
by the Department, however, requires some reorientation.” 

With a view to placing the constitution of the Department on a scientific 
basis and raising the standard of archaeological research in India, the President 
suggested that there should be a clear division in the recruitment and training 
of officers for conservation, excavation and exploration work. 

“Officers for conservation,” he said, “should be recruited from engineering 
colleges or schools of architecture, and trained for a fixed period, extending 
from one to two years in the special methods of conservation, of archaeological 
monuments. After their training they should be posted permanently to a circle, 
or to a Province, in strict regard to their special qualifications and individual 
aptitudes and should not be transferred from that circle or Province, -for the 
study of the archaeology of a particular area means a life's study and higher 
results cannot be achieved by officers who are transferred from Province to 
Province after intervals of a few years. 

Similarly the officers for exploration and excavation work should be recruited 
from among those^ graduates who have already qualified in Archaeology as a 
part of their History course for their degree examinations, The officers thus 
selected may in the first instance be attached to museums in order to make 
themselves familiar with Indian antiquities and also to learn the methods of 
their preservation, classification and exhibition Afterwards, they may be attached 
to experts who are exploring or conducting excavation operations at important 
sites, in order to learn the scientific methods of field-work, Further, epigraphy 
should be entrusted to universities and the practice of training an archaeological 
officer both for epigraphy and conservation simultaneously should be abolished. 

Again, in view of- the growing national consciousness among the students of 
the country, it is desirable that there should be a liaison between the universities 
and the Archaeological Department, and the staff and students of Archaeology and 
Ancient History departments may be invited to watch and, if practicable, to partake 
according to their capacity in the excavation operations.” To work out the details 
of the above reforms. Mr. Yazdani suggested the appointment of a committee. 

“Ooming over to Hyderabad,” Mr. Yazdani, said, “I consider it' my duty to 
state that the illustrious rulers of the Asaf Jah I dynasty, particularly our pre- 
sent benign Sovereign, have extended their patronage and warm support to the 
fostering and development of Oriental studies in a most catholic spirit, irrespective 
of the various schools of religious thought under which those studies are being 
pursued.” Mr. Yazdani said : Another important project sanctioned by H, E, H. the 
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Nizam’s Government is the publication oE an authentic and up-to-date history ot 
the monumeu s of India.’ Mr. Yazdani, also urged the establisWnt of apermiient 
office and library by the Conference and added that a Goveniudent Unly^rsifev 
whose name he would announce later, had promised to offer accommodation to 
the permanent staff and hberary of the Conference free. 

Nawab of Chhatari’s Speech 

In the course of his inaugural address, the Nawab of Ohhaiari, President of 
H. E, H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, said that the bonds of learning were 
universal and, in bringing scholars and students of different countries and commu- 
nities in a common assembly, were an essentially unifying factor. To foster and 
promote Oriental studies was not merely an endeavour to lencourags oriental art 
literature and learning, to cieate a sense of just pride in our past, in our citizen- 
sbip, so to speak, of the East, or to make us worthy of the great traditions we 
have inheiited by brining them before onr view for our constant inspiradon, but 
also to spread far and wide that nnifying inauence which imbues the mind with 
the quality of detachment so necessary for wider understanding and nowhere so 
emphasised as in the East. Continuing, the Nawab said that meeting as they 
did at this critical^ juncture in the world’s history, “your deliberation of -ftiba 
value set on principles wbich must inevitably lead to conflict, and you may periiaps 
be able to recall and to instil in minds instead, fiom study and promotlcm of 
Oriental culture, the spiritual values which have throughout the ages characteitsed 
the mind and soul of the East. 

Earlier in his speech, the Nawab referred to the Lecan’s place in Orienlifd 
civiliBation, “Patronage of art, literature and learning,” ha aai^ ‘has been one 
of the distinguishing traditions of the house of AsaE Jah.” 

The Nawab also referred to the Hyderabad Observatory, the Medical College, 
which is a century old, and the Asafiyyah Library, which was founded fifty y^ra 
ago and which contains one of the largest collections of manuscripts in India. 

'The tradition thus inherited”, added the Nawab of ChhatarL “was exodd^ 
by His Exalted Highness during whose period of rule, more tlmn in any o&w, 
Hyderabad became one of the centres of Oriental studies. Apart from, the 
progress of education, primary education being free and so planned as to result in 
a school in every village, apart also from the impetus given to scholaraWp by- 
large numbeis of students enjoying State scholarships or financial assistance who 
qualify yearly in Universities abroad, in India and in the Osmania UBiTOE^Iy 
itself, an atmosphere of study, a zeal for learning and a general spirit of esx^ixj 
have’ been cicated and find expressiou in many of the insHtutions wHeb bavo 
sprung into being. 

“The Osmania University itself embodies a si^al contribution to the oarESe 
of Oriental studies. While promoting the study of Western aeiene®i and W«toca 
languages like English, French and German, it has fostered aud enooun^^ ev®B 
post-graduate research in Oriental laaguages like Arabic and Sanskrit, 
and Telugu, Marathi and Canarese.” 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Annual Session— Aligarh— 21st December 1941 
The Presidential Address 

The annual session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held of Aliga^ 
on the 2l8t. December 1941 under the presidency of Mr. G. 0. Chaitei^^ la 
the course of his address said ^ * - 

“That man is a value-knowing, value-carrying and value creating inoividBsa, ni 
the main thesis which I wish to present to you. That values are acmdmitol in ^ 
sense that there cannot be shown to be any design or set purpose in nature to emto 
or conserve them, must also be admitted. Further, we mnst also adoaitilMdt oar 
sense of values may often be perverted, and what men may pursue may Ew oisvalnea, 
and what they may seek to destroy may be genuine values. But valaes^ not 
accidental or subjective in the sense, that ‘our thinking mate tlrnm so.’ Tj^ ^ 
‘there’ to be sought and apprehended, and discovered, and in some measis^ to be 
created by our owu efforts. But we have no guarantee that toe vala® We bave 
found or created will not prove to be evanescent, and in fact may inde®j be or 
destroyed through our ovvn folly, or the. malignity of others”. 
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Tagore marks a turning point in the history of Indian thought, for while his 
theoretical outlook still harks back to the Upanishads and the main current of 
idealistic thought in India, his joyous acceptance of life, and his exultant enjoyment 
of the beauty of nature and of art, is poles asunder from the asceticism and negati- 
vism which has been so characteristic of our philosophical tradition. It is because 
I believe that Indian philosophy needs to return once more to a fuller appreciation 
of the values of this life, values so passionately extolled by the poet himself, that 
I venetrate him as the greatest figure in our intellectual renaissance. 

Peoblbm op Philosophy 

That philosophy must face from time to time the practical problems of life, 
and seek to supply those in search of guidance, not only doubts which will paralyse 
life, but certainties on which they can regulate their | conduct is,_ I believe, in the 
best tradition of our own thought in India. For was it not to Krishna that Arjuna 
went on the battlefield of Knrnkshetra to resolve the doubts which had beset his 
soul on the eve of action ? The Bhagawad Gita, as I understand it, is an attempt 
not merely to supply a general philosophy, not even primarily a scheme of ethical 
life, but an attempt to solve the practical problems which present themselves to an 
average man at the time of a practical crisis in life. Surely it is the courage of 
Krishna which philosophy needs to-day, not the cowardice of those who would 
escape the intellectual responsibilities of their time behind the bars of technicalities 
or the shutters of traditionalism. 

What then is the central problem which the urgencies of our time require us 
to face ? To my mind the problem is to supply a meaning to_ lifc», to define the 
aim or pupose for which we live, and to indicate the manner in which that purpose 
is to be realised. If the lack of certitude in our modern temper has bred a mood 

of despair and a sense of the futility of all things human, what solution has philo- 

sophy to offer in this predicament ? 

The doctrine of absolute idealism to which the Gita is wedded, leads not to the 
doctrine of non-attachment but to that of ethical nihilism and not to a bold devo- 
tion to duty but to a moralism in what is called the phenomenal sphere of action. 
I do not deny the place of intuition either in knowledge or in experience. To me 

in a certain sense the whol,e of life is an intuition till such time as I bring my 

intellect to relate, interpret,, and analyse that experience. Every experience, every- 
thing lived through is no dquljt the ijaw material of knowledge, but it is not 
knowledge Itself. This indee'd is the fundamental postulate of Realism, but it also 
^ is the only postulate on which we can rely if we are to escape from the bonds of 
absolute scepticism. And so to my mind any mystic experience if it exists cannot 
constitute knowledge of any Absolute Reality, or of our unity and essential oneness 
with it, 

The Gospel op non-Violenoe 

There is another version of the teaching of the Gita which has become popular 
in India, through the infiuence of Mahatma Gandhi. I refer to the creed of 
non-violence. Leaving aside metaphysical aspect of the question non- 
violence appears to mo to be too negative a creedlto provide any guidance for 
actual life. Non-violence strictly interpreted means ‘mo action”, for whatever we 
do is bound in some measure to do violence to others. But by non-violence 
Mahatftia Gandhi appears to mean something much more positive, and in fact 
speaks of it as, “love in the broadest sense”. Bub if he does really mean love 
why call it non-violence, for the two things have never before been identified with 
each other. Such a “violence” to language is not permissible even to a Mahatma. 
But the fact is that whatever he may say. Gandhiji' does not really mean love, 
because, love is the most “violent” of all human emotions, and there is no compul- 
sive power such as that of love. But perhaps by non-violence Gandhiji does not 
mean an ideal of life, but only a method by means of which an ethical ideal, 
whatever its content, can be best attained. This is a question of instrumental good, 
and its efficacy will depend not only on what ends we seek to pursue, but also 
under what circumstantial conditions they have to be attained. 

That our judgments are often so variable is due in no small measure to our 
confusing means with ends, and questions of instrumental value with those of 
intrinsic value. The question is greatly complicated by the fact that means may 
also have iutTinsic values, and that a whole of experience may-liave a value greater 
than the value of the sum of its parts. Bnr,T;hese are problems of a technical 
nature which cannot be discussed here. . '• ' 




